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Art.  I.  —  1.  The  Glories  of  Mary,  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  St.  Ltguori.  New  York:  Dunigan  & 
Brother.     1852.     12mo.     pp.802. 

2.  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  consid- 
ered in  its  Bearing's  upon  the  Reverence  shovm  by 
Catholics  to  his  Blessed  Mother.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Morris, M. A.    London:   Toovey.    1851.    2 vols.   8vo. 

The  Glories  of  Mary,  by  St  Alphonso  di  Liguorio,  is  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  too 
well  known  and  too  highly  appreciated  to  require,  or  to 
admit,  any  other  notice  of  it  at  our  hands  than  the  simple 
announcement  of  its  publication.  The  works  of  the  saints 
are  to  be  read  and  meditated,  not  criticized,  and  whoever 
finds  himself  unable. to  relish  The  Glories  of  Mmry  must 
accuse  himself,  not  the  author.  The  edition  before  us  is 
a  new  translation  of  the  unabridged  work  of  the  Saint, 
from  the  Italian,  by  an  estimable  lady  of  New  York,  like 
ourselves  a  convert  from  Unitarianism,  and  has  been  exe- 
cuted at  the  suggestion,  and  under  the  supervision,  of  the 
children  of  St.  Alphonsus  established  in  this  country. 
The  translator  has,  we  doubt  not,  found  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  pious  labor  an  ample  reward,  for  Our  Lady 
never  fails  to  obtain  rich  graces  for  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  her  service.  • 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  a  dis- 
tinguished convert  from  Anglicanism,  and  one  of  the  Pro- 
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fessors  at  Prior  Park,  England,  we  noticed  at  length  in 
our  Review  for  July  last,  chiefly,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrinal  and  other  faults  which  we  find  in 
it  and  the  school  from  which  it  emanates.  But  notwith- 
standing these  faults,  most  of  which  grow  out  of  certain 
theories  embraced  and  mental  habits  contracted  by  the 
excellent  author  and  his  friends  prior  to  their  conversion, 
and  while  laboring  to  Catholicize  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment, the  work  itself  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  English  Catholic  literature.  It  was  not  written  to 
bring  out  the  errors  we  indicated  in  it,  and  they  might  be 
easily  eliminated  with  advantage  to  the  author's  argument. 
The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  written  hastily,  without 
taking  sufficient  time  to  digest  his  materials ;  but  his  work, 
after  all,  is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  an  attempt, 
and  for  the  most  part  a  successful  attempt,  to  determine 
the  place  the  honor  we  pay  to  Mary  holds  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that 
mystery,  that  the  denial  of  its  propriety  would  involve  the 
denial  of  the  Incarnation  itself,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine  of  grace.  This  the  author  accomplishes 
with  a  mass  of  learning  and  a  weight  of  authority  that 
.  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  by  which  we  have  been 
alike  edified  and  instructed. 

But  we  have  named  these  works  merely  as  the  occa- 
sion of  some  remarks  which  we  wish  to  offer,  in  tlje  light 
of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  on  the  honor  which  we  as 
Catholics  pay  to  Our  Lady,  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of 
God  and  Queen  of  Heaven,  our  life,  our  sweetness,^nd 
our  hope.  We  propose  to  consider  the  worship  of  Blary 
in  it«  foundation,  the  principles  or  reasons  on  which  it 
rests,  and  to  defend  the  strong  expressions  used  by  Cath- 
olic writers  when  speaking  of  her  in  connection  with  our 
salvation.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  this  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Protestants^  for  they  are  not  in  a  proper  state  of 
mind  or  heart  to  appreciate  what  we  have  to  offer;  we 
propose  to  do  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  those  of  our  Catholic 
frifends  who  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
objections,  cavils,  and  sneers  of  the  heretical  and  unbeliev- 
ing world  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  live. 
As  Catholics  we  worship,  that  is,  honor,. Mary  in  com- 
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mon  with  all  the  saints,  and  we  also  offer  her  a  peculiar 
worship,  which  we  offer  to  no  other  saint.  We  defend  this 
worship  in  part  on  the  principle  on  which  rests  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  in  general,  and  in  part  on  her  peculiar  rela^ 
tion,  as  Mother  of  God,  to  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
In  the  cuUus  sanctorum^  or  worship  of  the  saints,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  honor  rendered  to  the  saints,  and 
the  Invocation  of  Saints ;  for  the  two  things  rest  on  very 
different  principles.  We  honor  the  saints,  we  offer  them 
a  religious  worship,  and  we  pray  to  the  saints,  or  invoke 
their  interposition  for  us. 

The  principle  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  or  of  the 
honor  we  render  them,  is  that  of  honoring  God  in  his 
works,  especially  in  his  works  of  grace,  and  therefore  in 
his  saints,  who  are  his  greatest  and  noblest  works.  The 
principle,  that  God  is  to  be  honored  in  his  works,  is  the 
most  reasonable  principle  that  the  human  mind  can  enter- 
tain. We  do  not  know  from  reason  alone  what  is  the 
honor  that  we  are  to  render  to  God,  but  we  do  know 
from  simple  natural  reason,  that  we  are  to  love  and  honor 
him  supremely,  with  our  whole  heart,  soul,  mind,  and 
strength.  But  we  cannot  do  this  without  loving  and 
honoring  him  in  his  works.  To  despise  or  to  refuse  to 
honor  the  work  is  to  dishonor  the  workman,  and  nothing 
is  more  natural  or  more  proper,  when  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  workman,  than  that  they 
should  overflow  with  love  and  honor  to  the  work.  It  is  a 
high  honor  to  have  been  the  work  of  God,  for  if  we  rightly 
consider  who  and  what  God  is,  we  must  conclude  that 
he  can  do,  or  even  touch,  nothing,  without  imparting  to 
it,  in  some  sense,  an  infinite  value.  Rightly  considered, 
God  is  no  less  worthy  of  honor  in  Bis  doing  than  in  his 
being;  for  since  he  is,  as  the  theologians  say,  pure  act, 
his  doing  and  his  being,  on  his  side,  so  to  speak,  are  insep- 
arable. Consequently,  he  is  infinitely  adorable  in  all  his 
works,  and  whoso  despises  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 
even  though  the  veriest  clod  of  senseless  earth,  despises 
God,  and  whoso  honors  the  meanest,  because  the  work  of 
God,  honors  God  himself. 

Because  the  work  of  God,  we  say ;  and  this  must  not  be 
forgotten.     The  worship  of  the  saints  is  not  the  worship^ 
of  the  works  of  God  as  abstracted  from  him,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  Grod  in  his  works.    If  we  honor  the  creature  for 
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any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  God's  creature,  we  do  not 
honor  it  as  the  work  of  God,  but  as  God,  and  the  honor 
is  idolatrous,  and  gives  to  the  creature  what  is  due  only  to 
the  Creator.  Here  is  where  our  modern  transcendentalists, 
rationalists,  socialists,  and  philanthropists  commit  their 
most  fatal  mistake.  They  tell  us,  and  tell  us  truly,  that 
God  can  be  honored  in  his  works,  that  if  we  honor  God, 
we  shall  honor  his  creatures,  and  that  if  we  love  God,  we 
shall  love  our  brother  also ;  but  they  add,  therefore  to  honor 
the  works  is  to  honor  the  workman,  and  to  love  man  as 
our  brother  is  in  itself  to  love  God.  But  this  conclusion 
is  illogical,  for  if  we  do  not  love  and  honor  the  creatures 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  his  creatures,  we  do  not  in 
loving  and  honoring  them  love  and  honor  God  at  all.  We 
love  and  honor  them  in  place  of  him,  and  fall  into  mere 
creature-worship,  which  is  idolatry,  the  crying  sin  of  our 
times,  no  less  than  of  the  times  before  our  Lord's  advent. 
But  to  love  and  honor  the  works  of  God,  because  the 
works  of  God,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  his  works,  is  to 
love  and  honor  him  in  them,  and  is  not  only  not  idolatry, 
but  even  one  of  the  most  effectual  preservatives  against 
idolatry,  because  even  in  the  creature  it  keeps  tjie  mind 
and  heart  fixed  on  the  Creator.  The  principle  here  is  an- 
alogous to  the  principle  on  which  we  discharge  our  duty 
to  God  by  discharging  it  to  our  neighbor.  I  owe  a  duty 
to  my  neighbor  only  in  God,  and  I  pay  it  to  God,  in  pay- 
ing it  to  my  neighbor,  if  I  pay  it  for  God's  sake. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  as  the  work  of  God,  all  na- 
ture is  lovely  and  worthy  of  honor,  and  the  true  worship- 
per of  God  loves  to  honor  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. To  him  the  crawling  worm,  the  insect  of  an  hour, 
the  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  has  an  untold  worth,  and  be- 
comes an  object  of  tender  affection,  as  we  see  in  the  life  of 
many  of  the  saints,  especially  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium. 
He  who  cannot,  in  a  degree  at  least,  sympg^hize  with  this 
seraphic  saint  in  his  love  of  all  created  things,  even  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  has  as  yet  comprehended  very 
little  of  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God,  and  he  to  whom 
the  saint's  love  seems  ridiculous  or  unwarranted  has  as 
little  reason  to  boast  of  his  progress  in  true  science  as  in 
true  piety.  We  have,  indeed,  no  sympathy  with  our  mod- 
ern nature-worshippers,  or  our  modern  cockney  poetry, 
which  goes  into  ecstasy  before  a  daisy  or  a  cowslip ;  for  it 
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stops  short  with  created  nature  itself,  with  nature  as  inde- 
pendent of  God,  without  regarding  it  as  his  handiwork. 
For  this  reason  our  modern  poetry  is  less  respectable  than 
the  ancient,  which  peopled  the  woods,  the  groves,  the  rivers 
and  fountains,  with  Fauns,  Dryads,  Hamadryads,  and 
Naiads;  for  even  a  false  conception  of  the  Divinity  is  still 
a  conception  of  the  Divinity,  and  is  better  than  none. 
Ancient  poetry  sang  nature  only  in  its  supposed  divine 
relations ;  the  modern  severs  nature  from  God,  and  reflects 
not  that  it  owes  all  its  truth,  beauty,  and  worth  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  God's  creature.  But  look  upon  nature  in  its 
relation  to  the  Creator,  have  always  present  to  the  mind 
that  it  is  his  creature,  and  is  hallowed  by  being  the  work 
of  his  hand,  and  it  at  once  becomes  worthy  of  the  pro- 
found reverence  and  love  of  every  devout  heart. 

Now,  all  the  arguments  which  prove  that  God  may  and 
should  be  honored  in  his  works,  prove,  a  fortiori^  that  he 
may  and  should  be  honored  in  his  works  of  grace,  which 
are  incomparably  superior  to  his  works  of  nature.  Of  the 
works  of  grace,  the  saints  are  the  greatest.  The  saint  is 
in  reality  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and 
therefore  it  is  especially  in  his  saints  that  we  are  to  honor 
Grod  in  his  works.  The  saint  is  a  saint  only  by  what  he 
receives  from  God,  and  God  in  crowning  him,  as  St.  Au- 
gustine teaches  us,  does  but  crown  his  own  gifts.  What 
we  honor  in  him  is  his  heroic  sanctity,  and  as  this  is  the 
work  of  divine  grace,  in  honoring  him  we  do  but  honor 
God  in  his  noblest  work.  We  honor  here  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  in  this  we  do  but  imitate,  in  our  feeble  manner, 
God  himself,  who  also  honors  them,  and  with  a  crown  of 
glory,  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  What 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  for  us  to  honor  God  in  his 
saints,  or  more  pleasing  to  him  than  for  us  to  imitate 
him  in  honoring  those  whom  he  himself  delights  to  honor? 
The  honor  we  §^e,  however  high  we  carry  it,  redounds  to 
his  glory,  for  it  is  always  his  works,  always  his  gifts,  that 
we  honor.  How  beyond  all  price  do  we  prize  the  work  or 
the  gift  of  a  much-honored  and  dearly  loved  friend !  Yet 
what  friend  so  dear,  so  intimate,  as  God  ?  What  friend 
can  impart  so  high  a  value  to  his  work  or  to  his  gift? 

These  considerations  prove  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil 
the  reasonableness,  in  fact  the  duty,  of  honoring  God  in 
his  saints,  or  of  honoring  them  as  bis  works,  and  that  to 
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refuse  to  do  so  would  be  to  offer  an  affront,  an  indignity, 
to  God  himself,  who  deserves  all  honor  both  for  what  he  is 
and  for  what  he  does.  Therefore  the  prophet-king  breaks 
forth :  ''  Latidate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  eju^s ;  laudate  eum  in 
firmamento  virtutis  ejvsP  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  his  saints; 
praise  ye  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power."     (Ps.  el.  1.) 

The  principle,  then,  on  which  rests  the  worship  of  the 
saints  is  solid  and  unobjectionable^.  Consequently  the 
worship  of  Mary  as  a  saint  is  fully  warranted,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it;  for  certainly  Mary  was  a 
saint,  and  the  greatest  of  saints.  We  see  her  sanctity  in 
her  perfect  humility.  Who  of  mortal  maidens  was  ever 
so  highly  honored,  and  yet  who  so  lowly,?  Never  does 
she  once  obtrude  herself  upon  our  notice;  she  lives  all  for 
God,  and  breaks  her  silence  only  for  his  glory.  In  perfect 
humility  is  perfect  love,  and  in  perfect  love  is  every  virtue. 
Not  to  honor  her  as  a  saint,  not  to  thank  God  for  her 
spotless  virtue,  not  to  call  her  blessed  among  women,  not 
to  hold  her  character  up  for  universal  love  and  imitation, 
would  argue  on  our  part  hearts  cold  and  depraved,  and 
minds  incapable  of  appreciating  true  heroic  virtue. 

The  second  part  of  the  cultus  sanctorum  is  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints.  We  honor  the  saints  by  invoking  them. 
This  rests  on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  honoring 
God  in  his  works,  namely,  that  of  intercession,  which  itself 
rests  on  the  fact  that  God  carries  on,  so  to  speak,  his  works 
of  providence  and  grace  by  the  agency  of  ministers.  God, 
of  course,  could,  if  it  seemed  to  him  good,  accomplish  the 
ends  of  his  providence  immediately,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  intermediate  agency.  Ministers  are  not  neces- 
sary to  him;  he  needs  no  instruments;  he  can  will,  and 
it  is  done ;  speak,  and  it  stands  fast  He  could  make  the 
corn  to  grow  without  any  labor  of  man  to  prepare  the 
soil,  or  to  sow  the  seed.  He  could  confer  on  us  all  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  blessings,  without  our  asking  for  them, 
for  he  knows  what  we  need  before  we  ask  him,  and  he  is 
always  more  ready  to  give  than  we  are  to  ask.  He  could 
by  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  convert  the 
soul,  and  make  us  his  faithful  servants,  without  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church,  or  the  agency  of  teachers  to  instruct,  or 
pastors  to  rule,  feed,  and  defend  us.  That  is,  we  see  no 
abstract  reason  why  he  could  not,  if  he  chose.  But  he 
evidently  does  not  so  choose.     He  employs  the  ministry 
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of  angels,  and  also  of  men.  This,  it  is  evident  from  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  is  a  part  of  his  plan.  In  his  works  of 
providence,  especially  in  the  supernatural  order,  he  admits 
the  faithful,  whether  angels  or  men,  to  a  share,  employs 
them  on  his  errands  of  love  and  mercy,  and  permits  them 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  work  of  converting  and  per- 
fecting souls.  He  does  this,  not  because  he  needs  them, 
not  because  he  would  impose  upon  them  a  task;  but  be- 
cause he  loves  them,  and  delights  to  honor  them.  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  employed  by  him,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  labor  in  his  service.  Even  to  be  employed  by  a  tempo- 
ral prince  in  the  administration  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment is  counted  a  great  honor  to  the  one  employed;  men 
covet  it,  and  to  obtain  it  shrink  from  no  exertion,  and 
sometimes  even  from  no  crime.  But  the  honor  of  being 
employed  by  God,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  is 
infinitely  greater  than  can  be  that  of  being  employed  by 
the  greatest  and  best  of  temporal  sovereigns,  it  is  a  favor 
which  God  shows  to  those  who  love  him,  a  reward  which 
he  confers  on  them  for  their  love  and  devotion  to  him. 
As  he  delights  to  honor  them,  and  to  give  them,  so  to 
speak,  a  part  in  his  own  glory,  as  the  Friend,  the  Ruler, 
the  Redeemer,  and  Saviour  of  men,  he  permits  them  to  be 
agents  for  obtaining  and  communicating  his  favors  and 
graces  to  others.  This  evidently,  from  the  whole  of  our 
religion,  is  the  principle  on  which  he  conducts  his  gracious 
providence,  and  we  need  spend  no  time  in  proving  it. 

Now,  this  premised,  we  can  understand  why  interces- 
sion may  and  does  have  place.  God  does  not  need  the 
intercession  of  any  one  to  placate  him,  and  to  render  him 
disposed  to  confer  graces  on  mankind,  for  the  charity  that 
intercedes  comes  from  him,  as  its  fountain,  as  its  origin 
and  cause ;  but  he  requires  it  tor  the  honor  and  reward  of 
his  saints,  so  that  the  intercessor  shall  be  blessed  at  the 
same  time  that  is  blessed  the  one  for  whom  he  intercedes. 
It  is  only  on  the  principle  of  intercession  that  prayers  for 
one  another  are  proper,  or  justifiable,  for  to  pray  for  an- 
other is  to  make  intercession  for  him.  All  concede  the 
propriety  of  praying  for  one  another,  and  of  asking  another 
to  pray  for  us.  The  priest  makes  intercession  for  the  peo- 
ple when  he  prays  for  them.  The  Protestant  even  solicits 
intercession,  when  he  asks  his  minister  and  the  congrega- 
tion to  pray  for  him,  for  his  family,  for  health,  for  recovery 
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from  sickness,  for  the  sanctification  to  him  of  his  sorrows 
or  afflictions,  —  that  he  may  be  protected  in  his  journeying 
by  sea  or  by  land,  or  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  dangers 
which  threaten,  and  blessed  with  seed-time  and  harvest, 
rain  and  sunshine.  Every  one  admits  the  principle,  when 
ever  he  says  to  another,  "  Pray  for  me,"  or,  "  Let  me  have 
an  interest  in  your  prayers." 

Now,  here  is  the  principle  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 
No  one  hesitates  to  ask  his  friend  to  pray  for  him,  that  is, 
intercede  for  him,  and  the  better  we  esteem  such  friend, 
and  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  confidently  do  we 
beg  his  prayers.  Why  shall  I  ask  a  weak  and  fallible 
mortal,  still  affected  by  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  to  pray 
for  me,  and  yet  shrink  from  asking  the  same  thing  of  a 
saint  in  heaven,  who  sees  God  face  to  face  ?  Is  it  that 
the  saint  is  less  alive  ?  To  suppose  it  were  to  doubt 
immortality.  The  Church  teaches  us  better,  in  calling  the 
day  of  the  death  or  departure  of  a  saint  his  birthday, 
because  it  is  only  then  the  saint  truly  begins  to  live. 
All  before  had  been,  as  it  were,  only  a  promise  of  life, 
upon  the  reality  of  which  he  now  enters.  It  is  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  Christian  to  have  a  full  assurance  of  a 
future  life,  and  to  look  upon  the  world  after  death  as  more 
truly  real  than  the  present.  He  has  faith,  not  a  simple 
conjecture,  opinion,  or  persuasion,  but  faith,  which  is  no 
less  certain  than  actual  personal  knowledge.  The  saints 
who  have  thrown  off  the  flesh  are  to  him  as  near,  a& 
dear,  as  living,  as  before,  and  far  more  so.  We  do  not 
lose  our  friends  when  they  die ;  we  gain  them,  if  they  die 
in  the  Lord.  "  As  I  live,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  so  shall  ye 
live  also."  Not  for  us  does  the  glorious  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  the  bright  choir  of  virgins  and  purified  souls, 
who  honored  their  Lord  in  tne  flesh,  exalted  the  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  mankind,  glorified  human  nature  through 
divine  grace,  and  consecrated  the  whole  earth,  sleep  in  the 
cold  grave,  or  lie  torpid  in  some  undefined  region,  waiting 
the  return  of  a  warm  spring  morning  to  wake  anew  into 
life  and  activity.  They  are  now  living,  full  of  life,  a  sweet, 
joyous  life,  in  comparison  with  which  what  we  call  our 
life  is  but  death. 

Is  it  that  the  saints  have  ceased  to  love  us  ?  To  sup- 
pose it  were  to  deny  or  to  forget  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
that  saints  on  earth  and  saints  in  heaven  make  but  one 
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holy  communion,  are  all  members  of  one  body,  members 
of  one  head,  Christ  the  .Lord,  and  through  him  members 
one  of  another.  The.glory  of  the  saints  when  in  this  world 
was  in  this  holy  communion,  in  the  intercommunion  of 
life  between  the  member  and  the  body,  and  between  the 
body  and  the  head.  They  loved  their  brethren,  and  knew 
that  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life  because  they  loved 
them.  They  lived  in  and  for  this  communion  when  here, 
and  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  pour  out  their  life  to 
obtain  blessings  for  it,  or  to  bring  new  souls  within  it. 
Has  all  this  changed  with  them  now  ?  Do  they  cease  to 
be  members  of  the  Church,  whom  Christ  so  loved,  and 
whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ?  In  being 
made  more  like  God,  in  being  raised  to  a  participation  in 
a  still  higher  degree  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  being  assim- 
ilated to  their  head,  because  seeing  him  as  he  is,  —  do  they 
become  all  at  once  indifferent  to  those  whom  he  loves, 
and  without  interest  in  the  great  end  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  highest  glory  of  God?  It  is  impossible.  We 
know  better.  We  know  they  become  like  the  angels  of 
God,  and  we  know  there  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  an- 
gels over  one  sinner  doing  penance,  and  therefore  that 
saints  do  still  take  an  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  our  real  good. 

Is  it  that  they  have  lost  their  power,  and  that,  now 
they  are  perfected  in  glory,  God  will  no  longer  hear  their 
prayers  or  suffer  their  intercession  ?  What  more  absurd ! 
We  know  that  he  employs  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  that 
the  intercession  of  the  saint  must  be  more  acceptable  to 
him,  and  more  effectual  with  him,  than  the  intercession  of 
the  ungodly,  or  even  the  imperfect,  and  therefore  the  more 
holy  one  is,  the  more  pleasing;  and  effectual  must  be  his 
intercession.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  they  are  incapable 
of  hearing  and  presenting  our  petitions.  It  is  not  dead 
men  we  invoke,  when  we  invoke  the  saints,  as  rational- 
istic Protestants  pretend,  thereby  unintentionally  revealing 
their  own  want  of  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  reality  of  the  future  life.  They  are  living  men, 
shorn  of  none  of  their  powers  by  being  beatified  in  heav- 
en. They  see  God  face  to  face,  and  they  may  see  all 
that  concerns  us,  and  all  that  we  do,  in  him,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror which  reflects  all.  Moreover,  beatified  spirits  are 
no  longer  affected   by  the  accidents  of  space  and  time 
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which  affect  us,  and  which  render  our  communion  with 
one  another  and  with  the  eternal  world  so  imperfect. 
Nothing  prevents  them  from  being  present  to  the  heart 
that  invokes  them,  ready  to  receive  our  petitions  as  soon 
as  formed  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  to  present 
them  to  our  Lord.  They  see  and  hear  all  in  God,  by 
whom  they  are  present  to  all.  We  do  not  see  all  in  God 
as  they  do.  We  see  all,  indeed,  by  his  uncreated  light, 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
but  much  by  that  light  only  as  reflected  to  us  from  sensible 
things.  We  see  not  our  guardian  angel,  yet  he  as  a  pure 
intelligence  sees  and  hears  us,  and  can  instantly  report  all 
to  the  company  of  heaven,  or  to  the  saint  that  we  invoke, 
so  that  the  saint  can  never  be  ignorant  of  the  petitions 
we  profler.  In  some  one  or  in  all  of  these  ways,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  saint  may  know  what  is  asked  of  him. 
Granting,  then,  the  principle  of  intercession,  as  we  must,  if 
we  ever  allow  one  man  to  ask  the  prayers  of  another,  we 
must  concede  the  propriety  of  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  then,  evidently,  the  propriety  of  invoking  Mary,  and 
begging  her  intercession  for  us.  Hence  we  find  wholly 
justifiable  the  worship  of  Mary  as  a  saint,  or  that  worship 
which  we  render  her  in  common  with  all  the  saints. 

But  we  worship  Mary,  not  only  as  St.  Mary,  in  common 
with  all  the  saints ;  we  render  her  also  a  peculiar  and  a 
much  higher  worship.  This  worship  is  authorized  by  her 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  therefore 
to  our  salvation,  and  is  rendered  in  honor  of  that  Mystery 
itself,  that  is,  in  honor  of  God  in  his  human  as  well  as  his 
Divine  nature.  Those  who  reject  the  Incarnation,  such 
as  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  can 
understand  nothing  of  this ,  worship,  and  have  no  lot  or 
part  in  it;  for  they  can  neither  worship  God  in  his  human 
nature,  nor  admit  that  he  really  assumed  flesh  from  the 
flesh  of  Mary.  To  them  Mary  is  only  an  ordinary  woman, 
and  holds  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  Mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion. She  has,  in  their  view,  nothing  to  do  with  our  salva- 
tion, and  is  related  to  the  faithful  no  otherwise  than  is  any 
other  woman.  They  assign  her  no  peculiar  position  or 
office  in  the  economy  of  God's  gracious  providence.  They 
are  offended  when  they  hear  us  call  her  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  sneer  at  us  when  they  hear  us  address  her  as  our  own 
dear  Mother.    We  have  nothing  here  to  say  to  them.    The 
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worship  of  Mary  presupposes  the  Incarnation,  and  they 
who  shrink  from  it  show  by  that  fact  that  they  do  not 
really  believe  in  that  Mystery,  and  therefore  do  not  really 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  at  best  make  only  a 
hollow  profession  of  it.  There  is  and  can  be  no  truer  test 
of  one's  active,  living  faith  in  our  holy  religion,  in  the  re- 
demption and  salvation  of  sinners  through  the  cross,  than 
a  firm  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Mary,  or  a  lively  de- 
votion to  our  Blessed  Lady.  This  is,  probably,  wherefore 
devotion  to  Mary  is  commonly  regarded  by  the  saints  as  a 
sign  of  election. 

The  peculiar  honor  we  render  to  Mary,  called  by  our 
writers  Hyperdulia^  as  distinguished  from  simple  Dulia^ 
or  the  worship  we  pay  to  all  the  saints,  presupposes  the 
real  incarnation  of  our  Lord  in  her  chaste  womb,  and  her 
real  and  subsisting  maternal  relations  to  God  made  man. 
Concede  the  Incarnation,  and  the  worship  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  because  then  Mary  becomes  truly 
the  Mother  of  God.  If  you  concede  the  Incarnation,  you 
must  concede  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God ;  if  you 
deny  that  she  is  the  Mother  of  God,  you  must  deny  the 
Incarnation.  There  is  no  middle  course  possible.  If  Ma- 
ry is  the  mother  of  her  son,  then  the  relations  between 
mother  and  son  and  all  that  those  relations  imply  subsist 
and  must  for  ever  subsist  between  them,  and  she  must  be 
honored  as  the  Mother  of  God,  and  therefore  of  Grace,  the 
grace  through  which  we  are  redeemed  and  saved. 

In  the  Incarnation  God  assumes  human  nature,  becomes 
man  without  ceasing  to  be  God,  and  so  assumes  human 
nature  that  he  becomes  from  the  moment  of  the  Incarna- 
tion as  truly  human  as  he  is  Divine,  —  perfect  man  as 
well  as  perfect  God.  It  is  not  that  a  perfect  man  is  united 
to  perfect  God,  but  that  perfect  God  becomes  himself 
really  perfect  man,  in  such  sort  that  the  human  nature  is 
as  truly  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Person  or  Word,  as  is 
the  Divine  nature  itself.  The  two  natures  are  united  in 
one  person,  or  the  one  person  is  the  hypostasis  or  the  one 
suppositum  of  two  distinct  natures,  one  Divine,  the  other 
human.  The  tendency  of  Protestants,  even  of  those  who 
profess  to  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  is  to  re- 
gard the  union,  not  as  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one 
person,  but  as  a  simple  moral  union  of  two  persons,  one 
human,  the  other  God,  or  the  union  of  human  nature  in 
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its  own  human  personality  with  God,  which  is  what  Nes- 
torius  taught.  Hence,  Protestants  have  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  Christ,  and  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  what  the 
Apostle  calls  Antichrist.  But  the  true  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation, which  we  must  admit,  if  we  admit  any  real 
incarnation  at  all,  is,  that  the  human  and  Divine  natures 
are  united,  without  being  confounded,  in  one  Divine  Person. 
Person  is  distinguishable,  but  not  separable,  from  nature, 
for  no  person  is  conceivable  as  really  existing  without  a 
nature;  and  though  human  as  well  as  Divine  nature  is 
distinguishable  from  person,  yet  neither  is  conceivable  as 
really  existing  without  person  or  personality.  The  human 
nature' of  Christ  is  not  human  nature  divested  of  person- 
ality ;  it  is  a  person  as  much  as  is  the  human  nature  of 
Peter  or  John,  but  its  person  is  Divine,  not  human,  — the 
eternal  person  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  Hence 
Christ  is  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  which  Divine 
Person  is  God,  or  the  second  person  of  the  ever-adorable 
Trinity. 

Now  God  in  his  human  nature  is  literally  and  truly 
the  Son  of  Mary,  and  she  is  as  much  his  mother  as  any 
woman  is  the  mother  of  her  own  son.  She  is  not  the 
mother  of  a  son  united  to  God,  of  a  human  son  received 
into  union  with  God,  for  that  were  the  error  of  the  Adop- 
tionists,  and  would  imply  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
has  a  human  personality,  which  it  has  not,  and  never  had. 
Human  nature  cannot  exist  without  a  personality,  and  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  not  and  could  not 
have  been  generated  without  his  Divine  personality.  Then 
that  which  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Mary  and  born 
of  her  was  the  Divine  Person  assuming  to  himself  flesh,  or 
the  nature  of  man,  therefore  God.  Hence,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God,  and  there- 
fore God  is  as  truly  her  son  as  any  one  is  the  son  of  his 
own  mother.  Unquestionably,  Mary  was  not  the  mother 
of  God  in  his  Divine  nature,  that  is,  the  mother  of  the 
Divinity,  for  in  that  sense  God  is  eternal,  necessary,  and 
self-existent  Being,  and  the  Creator  of  Mary,  not  her  son  ; 
but  God  incarnate  is  still  God,  and  God  having  assumed 
flesh  is  no  less  God  in  his  human  nature  than  in  his 
Divine  nature.  And  therefore  Mary  is  none  the  less  the 
mother  of  God  because  his  mother  only  in  his  human  na- 
ture, for  the  human  nature  of  which  she  is  the  mother  is 
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the  human  nature  of  God.  She  is  not  the  mother  of  the 
Divinity,  but  she  is  the  mother  of  God,  for  since  the  In- 
carnation, God  the  Son  is  the  one  person  of  both  Divine 
nature  and  human  nature,  and  is  as  to  nature  at  once  God 
and  man.  How  God  can  descend  to  be  the  person  of 
human  nature,  or  exalt  human  nature  to  be  truly  his  ov^n 
nature,  is  a  mystery  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, which  transcends  every  created  intelligence,  and 
which  none  but  he  himself  can  fully  comprehend.  All  we 
know  or  pretend  to  know  is  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so, 
and  thus,  although  our  Creator,  has  become  our  brother, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  that  we  might  be  made  partakers  of  his 
Divine  nature,  and  live  for  ever  in  a  true  society  with  him. 
Now  Mary,  as  the  Mother  of  God,  is  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  woman,  and  holds  a  place  in  the  econo- 
my of  grace  different  from  that  of  any  other  woman,  dif- 
ferent from  and  above  that  of  any  other  creature.  She  has 
been  honored  by  the  Creator  as  no  other  creature  has  been, 
for  she  alone  has  been  selected  by  him  to  be  his  mother. 
If  God  has  distinguished  her  from  all  other  women,  if  he 
has  chosen  her  to  be  his  mother,  shall  not  we  distinguish 
her  from  all  other  women,  and  honor  her  as  his  mother  ? 
What  higher  honor  could  God  confer  on  a  creature  than 
he  has  conferred  on  Mary?  Shall  we  not  honor  whom 
God  himself  delights  to  honor,  and  like  him  give  her  the 
highest  honor  that  we  can  give  to  a  creature  ?  We  are  to 
love  and  honor  the  Son  as  we  love  and  honor  the  Father, 
and  we  are  to  love  and  honor  him  in  his  humanity  no  less 
than  in  his  Divinity.  We  cannot  dissolve  Christ ;  for 
"  Every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus,"  says  the  blessed 
Apostle  John,  "  is  not  of  God ;  and  this  is  that  Antichrist 
of  whom  ye  have  heard  that  he  cometh,  and  he  is  now 
already  in  the  world."  (1  John  iv.  3.)  We  cannot  dis- 
solve Christ,  and  worship  him  in  his  Divine  nature  only, 
and  refuse  to  worship  him  in  his  human  nature.  He  is 
one  Christ,  not  two,  one  human,  the  other  Divine,  —  is  two 
for  ever  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  to  be  loved  and 
honored  alike  in  both  natures,  and  therefore  in  her  from 
whom  he  took  his  human  nature.  We  cannot  honor  him 
without  honoring  her,  if  we  try,  nor  honor  her  as  his 
mother  without  honoring  him.  Such  is  the  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  that  whatever 
honor  we  render  her  as  his  mother  redounds  to  him,  and 
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whatever  honor  we  render  to  him  as  her  son  —  that  is,  to 
him  as  come  in  the  flesh  —  will  overflow  and  extend  to 
her.  The  two  cannot  be  separated,  for  the  flesh  of  the  son 
is  of  the  flesh  of  the  mother,  and  both  have  one  and  the 
same  nature,  and  impossible  is  it  to  honor  the  nature  in 
the  one  without  honoring  it  in  the  other. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in 
justifying  the  peculiar  worship  of  Mary,  or  in  vindicating 
the  strongest  language  which  Catholic  piety  has  ever  used 
in  addressing  her.  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God ;  from  her 
the  Son  of  God  took  his  flesh,  his  human  nature.  By  this 
fact  she  becomes  intirtiately  connected  with  the  mystery 
of  our  redemption  and  final  salvation.  We  are  redeemed 
only  by  God,  not  in  his  Divine  nature,  but  in  that  very 
nature  which  he  took  from  the  womb  of  Mary.  In  the 
present  providence  of  God,  man  could  not  be  saved  and 
enabled  to  gain  his  supernatural  end  without  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Son,  that  is  to  say,  man  could  be  redeemed 
only  by  God  in  the  flesh,  —  God  in  human  nature  ;  for  as 
the  Divine  nature  can  neither  suffer,  nor  obey,  nor  merit,  it 
was  only  in  human  nature,  in  the  flesh,  become  really  his 
nature,  that  God  could  perform  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  he  could  satisfy  for  sin,  and  merit  for  us  the  grace  of 
pardon  and  sanctification.  Mary  is  thus  called,  and  rightly 
called,  "  the  Mother  of  Grace,"  for  she  is  it  inasmuch  as 
she  is  mother  of  the  Sacred  Flesh  through  which  grace 
has  been  purchased  and  is  communicated  to  us. 

But  God  did  not  become  incarnate  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  without  her  free,  voluntary  consent;  and  thus  she 
by  her  own  will  cooperates  in  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
and  therefore,  for  another  i^pason,  may  be  called  the  Mother 
of  Grace  and  associated  with  our  salvation.  Much  of  what 
is  said  of  Mary  in  this  respect  rests  on  the  fact  of  this  con- 
sent. We  might  reasonably  presume,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  men,  that  this  consent  was 
first  obtained ;  for  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  God  would 
do  violence  to  one  he  so  loved  as  to  choose  her  to  be  his 
mother,  or  that  he  would  be  conceived  in  her  womb  against 
or  without  her  free  consent.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  the 
history  given  us  by  St.  Luke  of  the  Annunciation,  that 
this  consent  was  asked  and  obtained.  "  The  angel  Ga- 
briel was  sent  from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee  called  Naz- 
areth, to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  of  the 
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house  of  David ;  and  the  name  of  the  virgin  was  Mary. 
And  the  angel  being  come  in  said  to  her :  Hail,  Mary,  full 
of  grace !  the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among 
women.  And  when  she  had  heard,  she  was  troubled  at 
his  saying,  and  thought  within  herself  what  manner  of 
salutation  this  should  be.  And  the  angel  said  to  her,  Fear 
not,  Mary ;  for  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God.  Behold 
thou  shaft  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a 
son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be 
great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  David  his 
father ;  and  he  shall  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever, 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  bet  no  end.  And  Mary  said 
to  the  angel,  How  shall  this  be  done,  because  I  know  not 
man  ?  And  the  angel  answering  said  to  her.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee ;  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee.  And  therefore  also  the  Holy 
that  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 
And  behold  thy  cousin  Elizabeth,  she  hath  also  conceived 
a  son  in  her  old  age,  and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her 
that  is  called  barren  ;  because  no  word  shall  be  impossible 
with  God.  And  Mary  said.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord :  be  it  done  to  me  according  to  thy  word.  And  the 
angel  departed  from  her."     St  Luke  i.  26  -  38. 

Here  manifestly  is  consent  asked  and  consent  given,  and 
though  given,  not  given  till  an  explanation  has  been  de- 
manded and  received.  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that 
Mary  was  not  only  a  virgin,  but  resolved  always  to  be  a 
virgin,  and  she  gives  not  her  consent  until  assured  by  the 
angel  that  she  can  become  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God 
without  prejudice  to  her  virgin/ty.  She  knows  not  and 
will  not  know  man,  but  when  assured  that  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary,  and  referred  to  the  conception  of  her  cousin  Eliza- 
beth as  an  evidence  that  no  word  is  impossible  with  God, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  does  she  give  her  consent.  "  Be- 
hold the  handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  done  to  me  according 
to  thy  word.^^  There  was  then  a  moment  when  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  depended  on  the  consent  of  Mary.  Man 
could  not  be  redeemed,  satisfaction  could  not  be  made  for 
BJn,  and  grace  obtained,  without  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Incarnation  could  not  take  place  without  the  free,  volun- 
tary consent  of  this  humble  Jewish  maiden.  While,  then, 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  infinite  condescension  of 
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Grod,  that  would  do  such  honor  to  human  nature,  as  in 
some  sort  to  place  himself  in  dependence  on  the  will  of 
one  of  our  race,  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  purpose  of  in- 
finite love  and  mercy,  we  cannot  help  feeling  deep  grati- 
tude to  Mary  for  the  consent  she  gave.  We  call  her 
blessed  for  the  great  things  He  that  is  mighty  has  done  to 
her,  and  we  bless  her  also  for  her  own  consent  to  the  work 
of  redemption.  She  gave  to  that  work  all  she  had ;  she 
gave  her  will ;  she  gave  her  flesh ;  she  gave  her  own  son 
to  one  long  passion  of  thirty-three  years,  to  the  agony  in 
the  garden,  and  to  the  death  on  the  cross.  It  is  true,  Grod 
had  selected  her  from  all  eternity  to  be  his  mother,  and 
had  filled  her  with  grace ;  but  neither  the  election  nor  the 
grace  took  away  her  free  will,  or  diminished  the  merit  of 
her  voluntary  consent  She  could  have  refused ;  and  de- 
serves she  no  love  and  gratitude  from  us,  who  have  hope 
only  through  her  flesh  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  that 
she  did  not  refuse  ?  Can  we  say,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that 
she  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  our  redemption,  no  share  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation  ?  To  say  so  would  be  simply 
to  deny  that  we  are  redeemed  and  saved  by  Grod  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  flesh  or  human  nature  of  our  Lord  performs 
any  oflice  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  salvation.  Here 
is  wherefore  to  refuse  to  honor  Mary  as  connected  with 
and  sharing  in  that  work  is  to  deny  that  it  is  in  his 
human  nature  that  Grod  redeems  and  saves  us,  which  is 
either  to  deny  redemption  and  salvation  altogether,  or  to 
contend  that  God  redeems  and  saves  us  in  his  Divinity, 
that  is,  to  contend  that  the  Divine  nature  sufiered  and 
died! 

Mary  is  really  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  for  our  Lord  did 
in  reality,  not  in  appearance  merely,  come  in  the  flesh. 
He  is  true  God  of  Grod,  and  true  man  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Vii^n.  Then  bet^^een  Mary  and  Jesus  there  was  and  is 
the  real  relation  of  mother  and  son.  This  relation  is  a  sub- 
sisting relation,  and  subsists  as  really  in  heaven  as  it  did 
when  both  were  on  the  earth ;  and  therefore  Mary  still  pre- 
serves all  her  maternal  rights  in  regard  to  her  Son,  and  he 
still  owes  her  all  filial  love^  reverence,  and  obedience.  For 
if  he  is  God.  he  is  also  man.  and  in  his  humanitv  has  all 
that  pertains  to  pure  and  sinless  humanity.  This  would 
even  justify  in  some  measure  the  expression, —  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  please  as,  —  said  to  have  sometimes  beea 
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used,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by  some  Catholics  in  their 
ardent  devotion  to  Mary,  "  Command  thy  Son."  The 
Son  of  God  in  his  humanity,  not  of  course  in  his  Divine 
nature,  nor  in  any  matter  which  is  proper  to  him  only  in 
that  nature,  was  subject  to  Mary  here,  and  obeyed  her ; 
and  as  the  two  natures  remain  in  him  for  ever  distinct,  two 
natures  in  one  person,  we  know  no  reason  for  sr^pposing 
that  the  relation,  and  what  pertains  essentially  to  it,  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  Son  in  his  human  nature,  are 
not  precisely,  saving  that  both  are  now  in  a  glorified  state, 
what  they  were  when  on  the  earth.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose tlie  soul  loses  in  the  future  life  the  habits  of  this,  and 
therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  habits  of  obedience, 
love,  and  reverence  of  our  Lord  to  his  holy  Mother  here, 
are  still  retained.  Therefore,  that  her  will,  always  one  with 
God's  will,  because  moved  by  the  Divine  Charity,  is  still 
regarded  by  him  as  the  will  of  his  mother,  and  has  that 
weight  with  him  that  the  right  will  of  a  mother  must  al- 
ways have  with  a  good,  pious,  and  loving  son. 

This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  he  loves  his  mother, 
loves  her  as  his  own  mother,  and  delights  to  honor  her. 
This  is  no  more  than  belongs  to  filial  affection.  We  may 
then  see  the  reasonableness  of  what  many  of  our  writers 
say,  that  Mary  is  the  channel  through  which  our  Lord 
dispenses  his  graces,  and  that  he  dispenses  none  save 
through  her  intercession.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  precisely 
of  faith,  but  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  of  our  doctors. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so,  and  there  are 
many  why  we  should  hold  it,  aside  from  the  authority  of  the 
doctors  and  the  general  belief  of  the  faithful.  She  is  the 
channel  through  which  all  grace  flows  to  ns,  inasmuch  as  she 
is  the  mother  of  the  flesh  in  which  God  merited  grace  for 
us,  redeems,  sanctifies,  and  blesses  us  with  everlasting  life. 
But  aside  from  this,  to  be  made  the  channel  through  which 
God  communicates  his  graces  to  us,  whether  the  grace  of 
conversion  or  of  perseverance,  is  a  high  honor  to  her.  And 
can  we  doubt  that  Jesus,  as  a  loving  son,  would  delight 
to  load  with  honors  that  dear  mother  who  had  borne  him 
in  her  womb,  and  in  her  arms,  and  nursed  him  at  her 
breast?  Could  he  confer  on  her  a  higher  honor  than  to 
make  her  intercession  the  condition  on  which  he  dispenses 
grace  to  us  while  in  the  flesh?  Can  we  suppose  his  love 
for  her  would  not  induce  him  to  do  so  ?     Did  he  not,  even 
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before  conceived  in  her  womb,  fill  her  with  grace,  make 
her  all  beautiful  ?  What  then,  that  can  be  communicated 
to  a  creature,  will  he  withhold  from  her  ?  He  will  with- 
hold no  good  thing  from  them  that  love  him,  certainly 
not  then  from  his  own  dear  mother,  who  loves  him  more 
than  any  one  else.  It  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  God's  gracious  providence,  which  includes  the 
ministry  of  angels,  and  adopts  throughout  the  principle  of 
intercession  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  for  our  Lord  to  place 
Mary  first,  and  to  give  her  the  blessed  privilege  of  inter- 
ceding in  all  cases,  and  of  always  having  her  intercession 
effectual.  The  whole,  under  this  point  of  view,  rests  on 
the  love  which  God  bears  to  his  saints,  and  his  delight  to 
honor  them.  It  would  seem,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  his 
love  is  so  great  that  he  exhausts  his  infinite  wisdom  in 
multiplying  honors  to  them.  And  which  of  his  saints 
should  he  so  delight  to  honor  as  his  own  immaculate  and 
loving  mother? 

Mary  is  also  our  mother,  the  mother  of  all  the  faithful. 
They  who  never  reflect  on.  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  who  have  no  faith  in  redemption  through  the  cross, 
laugh  at  us  when  we  call  Mary  our  mother.  Yet  she  is 
our  mother,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  truly  our  mother  as 
was  Eve  herself.  Eutychianism  is  a  heresy.  The  human 
nature,  hypostatically  united  to  the  Divine,  remains  for 
ever  distinct  from  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  our 
Lord  remains  for  ever  God  and  man  in  one  Divine  person. 
By  assuming  our  nature,  the  Son  of  God  has  made  him- 
self our  brother.  We  become,  through  the  nature  so  as- 
sumed, of  the  same  nature  with  God.  Hence  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.  Now  of  this  human  nature 
in  Christ,  by  which  we  become  united  to  God  by  nature, 
Mary  is  the  mother,  and  as  the  human  as  well  as  the 
Divine  nature  is  one,  she  is  truly  our  mother,  in  so  far  as 
we  through  that  nature  become  united  to  him.  She  is 
not  our  natural  mother  in  the  sense  of  mother  of  our  per- 
sonality, but  of  our  nature  in  God,  and  in  so  far  as  we 
were  raised  to  brotherhood  with  Christ  her  Son,  and  are 
made  through  him  one  with  God. 

She  is  our  spiritual  mother,  for  it  is  only  through  her 
flesh  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God  that  we  were  redeemed 
and  begotten  to  the  new  spiritual  life.  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  that  it  is  the  Word  made  flesh,  or  God  in 
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the  flesh,  that  redeems  and  saves  or  beatifies  us.  It  is 
always  through  the  incarnate  Son  that  we  have  access 
to  the  Father,  or  that  even  the  saints  in  heaven  become 
one  with  God,  and  behold  him  in  the  beatific  vision  as  he 
is.  The  life  we  as  Christians  live  here  is  the  life  that 
proceeds  from  God  in  his  humanity,  and  the  life  we  hope 
to  live  hereafter  proceeds  from  him  in  the  same  sense. 
To  suppose  the  saint  here  or  hereafter  separated  from  the 
flesh  which  God  assumed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  would 
be  to  suppose  his  annihilation  as  a  saint,  as  much  as  to 
suppose  our  separation  from  God  as  Creator  would  be  to 
suppose  the  annihilation  of  our  natural  existence.  Here 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness  which  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  Then,  unless  we  can  make  it  true  that  Mary  is  not 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  in  his  human  nature,  we  cannot 
make  it  untrue  that  she  is  our  spiritual  mother.  So 
long  as  spiritual  life  is  dependent  on  God  in  his  human 
nature,  so  long  is  Mary  truly  the  mother  of  spiritual  life, 
and  so  long  as  she  is  the  mother  of  that  life,  so  long  is 
she  our  spiritual  mother,  and 'to  be  honored  as  such,  and 
honored  even  more  than  our  natural  mother,  for  the  spirit- 
ual life  is  infinitely  more  than  the  natural  life.  Mary  is 
also  our  spiritual  mother,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  through 
her  intercession  that  we  have  been  regenerated,  and  hope 
to  obtain  the  gift  of  perseverance. 

Mary  is  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  —  of  heaven  and 
earth,  —  Universal  Queen.  Our  I^ord  is  King,  for  to  him 
has  all  dominion  been  given.  He  is  king,  not  merely  as 
Son  of  God,  in  his  Divine  nature,  but  he  is  king  in  his 
human  nature,  as  Son  of  Mary.  Her  Son  is  King ;  then 
she,  as  mother  of  the  king,  is  Queen,  the  Queen  his  Mother. 
As  he  loves  and  honors  his  mother,  and  must  as  a  good 
son  wish  all  creatures  also  to  love  and  honor  her,  he  must 
have  crowned  her  Queen,  and  given  her  a  formal  title  to 
the  love,  honor,  and  obedience  due  to  a  queen. 

Here  are  considerations  which,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  will  fully  justify  our 
warm  devotion  to  Mary,  and  the  strongest  expressions 
which  in  the  fervor  of  our  piety  we  can  use.  God  has 
honored  her  and  placed  her  above  every  other  creature, 
next  below  himself,  and  endowed  her  with  aU  the  graces 
a  creature  can  receive,  and  exalted  her  to  a  rank  as  near  his 
own  as  she  can  hold  without  ceasing  to  be  creature.     She 
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is  pure,  spotless,  all-beautiful,  full  of  grace,  full  of  sweet 
love,  cooperating  in  her  will  in  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  constantly  interceding  for  sinners,  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  regenerate.  What  mofe  can  we  say  ? 
What  other  creature  can  have  higher,  or  any  thing  like  so 
high,  claims  upon  our  love  and  gratitude?  And  what  can 
be  more  pleasing  to  her  Divine  Son,  than  for  us  to  regard 
ourselves  as  her  clients,  and  to  render  her  the  highest 
honor  in  our  power?  Considering  her  relation  as  Mother 
of  our  King,  the  love  her  Son  bears  her,  the  high  honor  he 
bestows  on  her,  and  the  favors  he  delights  constantly  to 
show  her,  whose  intercession  can  be  more  powerful,  or 
whom  can  man  invoke  with  more,  or  with  equal  confidence  ? 
The  peculiar  devotion  of  Catholics  to  Mary  springs,  as 
all  must  see,  from  our  faith  in  the  Incarnation.  Granting 
that  mystery,  all  is  right  and  proper,  and  consequently  the 
fact  that  we  insist  on  it  bears  witness  to  the  world  that 
we  believe  with  a  firm  faith  that  that  mystery  is  a  reality, 
that  Jesus  has  really  come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  by  his 
flesh,  or  God  in  the  flesh,  we  are  saved.  The  worship  of 
Mary  is  one  perpetual  festival  in  honor  of  that  sacred 
mystery,  and  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Mary  in  all 
Catholic  Worship  is  only  a  proof  of  our  faith,  that  all  in 
Christian  redemption  and  salvation  turns  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  daily  practice  of  devotion  to 
Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God,  aside  from  the  special  graces 
it  obtains  for  us,  keeps  alive  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
hearts  this  Mystery  of  Mysteries,  and  our  dependence  on 
it  for  every  good  in  the  spiritual  order.  We  cannot  think 
of  Mary  without  thinking  of  Jesus ;  we  cannot  honor  her 
without  honoring  him  as  her  Son ;  for  here  the  honor  of 
the  mother  is  from  the  son,  not  the  honor  of  the  son 
from  the  mother.  We  do  not  honor  Mary  as  separated 
from  her  son,  bijt  as  his  mother,  and  for  what  she  is  being 
his  mother.  Her  name  brings  at  once  to  our  mind  his 
name,  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  foundation 
of  all  our  hope,  the  source  of  all  our  life.  We  do  not 
connect  her  with  the  Mystery  of  Redemption  as  eflicient 
cause,  for  the  efficient  cause  is  the  infinite  charity  of  the 
ever-adorable  Trinity,  but  we  do  connect  her  with  it  as  a 
medial  cause,  as  an  instrument,  and  as  an  instrument 
freely  cooperating,  and  therefore  as  not  without  a  moral 
share  in  the  work  and  the  glory  of  our  salvation.     As  long 
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as  we  worship  her,  we  can  never  forget  the  Lord  that  bought 
us,  who  has  redeemed  us  with  a  price,  with  the  price  of 
his  own  blood ;  and  indifference  to  her  worship  is  always 
a  sign  of  a  want  of  love  to  him,  and  of  faith  in  the  Incar- 
nation as  a  reality.  None  of  those  who  reject  her  worship 
understand,  or  if  they  understand  believe,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  the  cross.  Her  worship  is  the  best  con- 
ceivable preservative  of  the  essential  Christian  faith,  and 
to  neglect  it,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
is  only  to  fall  into  unbelief  and  mere  naturalism. 

The  pretence  of  those  who  consider  that  this  worship  of 
the  saints,  and  especially  of  Mary,  is  idolatry,  does  not  move 
us  in  the  least.  So  far  is  it  from  being  idolatry,  it  is  a  real 
and  sure  protection  against  idolatry.  Idolatry  consists  in 
worshipping  that  which  is  not  God  in  the  place  of  God, 
or  giving  to  that  which  is  not  God  the  honor  due  only 
to  Grod.  We  are  not  commanded  to  honor,  that  is,  to 
worship,  —  for,  according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
to  worship  means  to  honor,  —  none  but  God.  We  are 
commanded  to  honor  the  king,  magistrates,  our  parents, 
and  indeed  all  men.  The  heathen  were  idolaters,  not  sim- 
ply because  they  had  images,  and  honored  them,  but  be- 
cause they  either  worshipped  the  images  as  being  them- 
selves God,  or  as  symbols  of  non-existing  or  demoniacal 
powers,  that  is,  as  symbolizing  either  what  is  not,  or  what 
is  not  God.  To  honor  the  saints  as  God,  or  as  gods 
having  a  divinity  of  their  own,  though  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Divinity,  would  undoubtedly  be  idolatry.  But 
we  do  no  such  thing.  We  honor  or  worship  God  in  his 
saints,  as  his  work,  and  therefore  the  honor  we  give  them 
redounds  to  him,  for  they  are  saints  only  by  his  grace. 
We  do  not  honor  Mary  as  God ;  we  know  she  is  a  crea- 
ture, and  that  it  is  only  as  a  creature  we  can  honor  her. 
The  very  foundation  of  the  honor  we  give  her  is  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  creature.  We  honor  her  as  the  Mother  of 
God,  from  whose  womb  he  took  his  flesh,  his  created  na- 
ture, and  therefore  to  deny  her  to  be  a  creature  herself 
would  be  to  deny  the  very  foundation  of  the  honor  we 
render. her.  The  more  we  honor  her,  the  more,  therefore, 
are  we  reminded  that  she  is  not  God,  but  is,  like  ourselves, 
God's  creature.  We  cannot  call  her  our  mother,  and  as- 
sert that  it  is  only,  through  the  flesh  our  Lord  took  from 
her  womb  that  we  come  into  brotherhood  with  him,  and 
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are  united  to  him  by  a  common  nature,  without  distinctly 
asserting  her  to  be  a  creature  like  ourselves.  To  suppose 
her  divine,  or  any  other  than  a  true  woman  of  our  own 
race,  would  overthrow  our  whole  faith  in  the  Mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  destroy  all  our  hopes  of  heaven. 
Truly  then  may  we  say,  that  to  honor  Mary  as  the  Mother 
of  God  is  not  only  not  idolatry,  bqt  the  best  possible  pre- 
servative against  idolatry,  and  as  Catholics  are  the  only 
people  who  really  thus  honor  her,  so  are  they  also  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  are  wholly  free  from  all  taint  of 
idolatry. 

Protestants  call  the  worship  we  pay  to  Our  Lady,  in 
which  they  have  no  share,  Mariolatry,  and,  in  order  to 
justify  their  alienation  from  the  family  of  Christ,  seek,  un- 
der pretext  of  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  to  brand  it  as 
idolatrous.  We  are  neither  moved  nor  surprised  by  this. 
They  have  lost  the  deep  sense  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  really  retain  no  worship  to  God  superior  to  that  which 
we  pay  to  him  in  his  saints.  In  regard  to  external  wor- 
ship, it  is  not  we  who  worship  Mary  as  God,  but  they  who 
do  not  worship  God  himself  as  God.  The  peculiar  dis- 
tinctive external  worship  of  God  is  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; 
but  Protestants  have  no  sacrifice,  as  they  have  no  priest- 
hood, and  no  altar,  —  even  their  temple  is  only  a  meeting- 
house, or  place  of  assembling  together.  In  rejecting  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  they  have  retained  nothing  more  than 
we  offer  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  Consequently  they  are 
unable  to  perceive  any  distinction  between  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  external  worship  of  God,' and  that  which  we 
render  to  him  in  his  saints, — that  is,  a  worship  of  prayer 
and  praise.  But  we  have  a  Sacrifice,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  highest  honor  we  render 
to  his  saints,  and  the  supreme  worship  we  render  to  him. 
Supreme  religious  worship  is  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  we 
offer  to  God  only,  never  to  any  creature. 

The  Protestant  may  speak  of  internal  sacrifices,  those  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  of  inward  justice,  but  these  are  only  sac- 
rifices by  way  of  analogy,  and  what  should  always  accom- 
pany the  sacrifice  proper.  If  the  Protestant  tells  us  .he  has 
in  the  interior  homage  of  contrition  and  real  submission  of 
himself  a  distinct  and  peculiar  worship  of  God,  we  tell  him, 
in  return,  that  then  he  must  not  call  the  worship  we  render 
to  Mary  Mariolatry,  because  this  homage  and  submission, 
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in  the  sense  he  means,  we  never  offer  to  her.  If  he  has 
something  in  this  interior  homage  that  pertains  to  supreme 
worship,  the  worship  of  Latria^  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  offer  it  to  the  saints,  and  therefore  our  worship 
of  them  is  not  idolatry ;  if  he  has  not  something  of  this 
sort,  then  he  does  not  himself  offer  any  worship  proper  to 
God,  external  or  internal,  and  thierefore  has  in  no  sense 
any  worship  to  offer  to  God  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
which  we  offer  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  Hence  we  are 
not  surprised  that  he  should  accuse  us  of  Mariolatry. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Protestant  rejects  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  his  calling  it  Mariolatry  is  only  a  proof  that  he 
dissolves  Jesus,  and  is  Antichrist,  and  does  not  believe 
salvation  cometh  from  God  in  the  flesh,  from  God  whose 
nature  is  human  nature  as  well  as  Divine  nature.  The 
honor  we  render  to  Mary  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  honor 
we  pay  to  the  Sacred  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
either  it  is  idolatry  to  worship  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
that  is,  God  in  his  human  nature,  or  our  devotion  to  Mary 
is  not  idolatry.  The  first,  none  but  a  Unitarian  dare  as- 
sert, and  therefore  none  other  dare  deny  the  last. 

The  worship  of  the  saints,  we  therefore  conclude,  is  the 
w^orship  of  God  in  his  works ;  the  peculiar  worship  of 
Mary  is  the  honoring  of  God  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. As  God  in  both  is  infinitely  adorable,  the  honor 
we  render  to  the  saints  or  to  Mary  can  never  be  carried 
too  high,  and  as  it  is  always  distinguishable  in  kind  from 
that  worship  which  we  render  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  as  God  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Supreme 
Good,  it  can  never  be  idolatry,  or  detract  from  the  honor 
due  to  him  alone.  We  love  and  honor  God  too  little, 
but  we  cannot  love  and  honor  the  saints  too  much ;  we 
are  too  weak,  too  cold,  and  too  languid  in  our  love  to 
Jesus,  but  we  cannot  be  too  strong  and  fervid  in  our  love 
to  Mary,  for  we  can  never  love  and  honor  her  so  much  as 
God  himself  loves  and  honors  her. 

Our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that  we  have  had  no 
intention  of  exhausting  the  subject  on  which  we  have  been 
remarking.  We  have  only  wished  to  throw  out  a  few  sug- 
gestions, which,  if  followed  out  by  those  who  may  have 
difficulties  in  regard  to  it,  may  lead  them  to  the  full  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Church  as- 
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signs  so  large  a  place  to  the  devotion  of  Mary,  and  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  accident  in  the  fact, 
that  the  greatest  saints*  have  always  gone  the  farthest  in 
their  love  and  honor  of  Our  Lady.  We  have  cited  few 
authorities,  for  our  purpose  has  been,  not  so  much  to  prove 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject,  as  to  remove  some  of 
the  obstacles  which  persons  with  a  feeble  faith  may  find 
in  the  way  of  accepting  it  We  have  wished  simply  to 
present  it  under  its  rational  aspect,  so  that  the  reader  might 
seize  the  general  principles  on  which  it  rests.  But  for  our 
own  mind,  and  that  of  every  true  Catholic,  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Church  authorizes  it  is  enough ;  and  the  fact  that 
all  the  saints  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  history 
gives  us  any  information,  have  always  had  a  peculiarly 
tender  devotion  to  Mary,  is  argument  enough  to  recom- 
mend its  practice.  We  are  unworthy  clients  of  Mary, 
and  we  may  fail  of  beholding  her  and  her  Divine  Son  in 
heaven,  but  we  have  no  hope  to  persevere  unto  the  end 
but  through  her  intercession  for  us ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
we  become  acceptable  to  her  Son  only  in  proportion  as 
we  love  and  honor  her.  She  is  our  sweet  mother ;  she  is 
the  mother  of  our  life,  of  our  hope,  and  we  pray  to  her 
to  obtain  grace  for  us  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  to  be 
termed  her  son. 

Devotion  to  Mary  has  always  been  practised  in  the 
Church,  and  we  find  it  general  and  prominent  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  discipfifia  arcani  ceased,  and  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church  were  revealed  to  the 
profane  as  well  as  to  the  initiated.  It  is  not  a  devotion 
of  modern  origin  or  of  modern  development ;  for  the  very 
church  in  which  assembled  the  Holy  Council  of  Ephesus, 
that  condemned  the  blasphemy  of  Nestorius,  and  defined 
Mary  to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  was  dedicated  to  God 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady.  Though  we  recog- 
nize in  the  Church  no  developments  of  new  doctrines, 
we  do  recognize  devotional  developments ;  and  it  is  no 
objection  to  a  particular  devotion,  that  it  does  not  in  its 
form  date  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The  piety  of  the 
faithful  takes  different  directions  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  countries,  and  assumes  different  forms.  Thus 
the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  as  a  special  form 
of  devotion  is  quite  recent  Ordinarily  a  new  form  of  de- 
votion springs  up  when  and  where  there  is  a  new  heresy 
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or  heretical  tendency  to  oppose.  The  Church  is  the  keeper 
and  the  witness,  the  teacher  and  the  judge,  of  faith,  and 
faith  is  the  root  and  foundation  of 'every  Christian  virtue, 
because  it  is  only  through  faith  that  we  are  regenerated, 
or  begotten  into  the  life  of  the  Christian  order.  The 
Church,  as  the  divinely  instituted  medium  of  begetting  and 
promoting  that  life  in  the  world,  necessarily  directs  her 
first  care  to  the  spread  and  preservation  of  the  faith,  which 
is  the  same  everywhere  and  always.  But  her  usual  prac- 
tice, when  any  particular  tendency  of  the  times  or  of  the 
country  threatens  the  purity  of  the  faith,  is  to  set  the 
faithful  to  praying  against  it,  by  granting  them  a  form 
of  devotion  especially  fitted  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts 
the  particular  dogma  or  truth  that  is  threatened.  Hence, 
when  Berengarius  assailed  the  Holy  Mystery  of  the  Eu- 
charist, and  denied  the  transubstantiation  of  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  she  not 
only  judicially  condemned  the  heresy,  but  she  instituted 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  established  processions  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Host.  So,  in  these  latter  days,  when 
Gnosticism  revives,  and  the  reality  of  the  sacred  Humanity 
of  Christ  is  denied,  she  authorizes  the  Devotion  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  present  in  his  Church 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  and  now,  when  the  In- 
carnation is  so  widely  rejected,  forgotten,  or  blasphemed, 
he  seems  to  move  in  the  faithful  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  new  and  lAore  special  devotion  to  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God.  Hence  we  account  for  that  general  desire  now  man- 
ifest to  have  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  defined 
to  be  of  faith.  The  faithful  would  render  her  a  new  honor, 
that  they  may  have  a  new  protection  against  the  deso- 
lating heresy,  and  also  bear  a  new,  and,  if  possible,  a  more 
decided,  testimony  against  it.  These  are  developments  of 
devotional  practices,  not  of  faith,  and  developments  whose 
primary  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  faith  in  its  purity, 
integrity,  and  life.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  devotion 
tx)  Mary  holds  a  more  prominent  place  in  mojjiern  than  in 
ancient  devotion,  it  would  not  be  any  argument  against  it, 
for  the  times  specially  demand  it,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  devotion  that  the  age  can  be 
saved  from  heresy,  idolatry,  superstition,  and  irreligion. 
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Art.  II. — Histoire  des  Souverains  Pontifes  Romains.  Par 
M.  LE  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Montor,  Ancien  Charg6 
des  Affaires  de  France  k  Rome,  k  Florence,  et  k  Vienne, 
Membre  de  F  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belle-Lettres, 
etc.     Paris.     1847.    8  tomes.    8vo. 

We  notice  this  work  again,  for  although  not  very  pro- 
found, or  in  all  respects  faultless,  it  is  the  best  popular  his- 
tory of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  is  written  by  a  layman  for  the  people,  not  for  theo- 
logians, and  is,  to  some  extent,  an  abridgment,  rather  than 
a  strictly  original  work ;  but  the  author  seems  to  have  had 
access  to  good  materials,  and  to  have  availed  himself  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  has  in  the  later 
volumes  inserted  some  valuable  documents  not  generally 
known,  and  upon  the  whole  produced  for  the  general  read- 
er a  valuable  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  from  St.  Peter  down  to  Pius  the  Sixth 
inclusive,  which  we  should  be  most  happy  to  see  presented 
to  our  public  in  an  English  dress.  It  is  a  work  much 
needed,  and  would  be  of  great  service  to  our  community, 
especially  to  our  liberal  Catholics,  who  wish  the  Pope  to 
confine  himself,  as  a  good  curi,  to  his  parish  church  at 
Rome. 

M.  Artaud  is  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  for  the  most  part 
writes  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  merely  as  a  member  of 
Viglise  Gallicane.  He  has  lived  long  enough  in  Italy  and 
at  Rome  to  get  rid  of  many  national  prejudices,  and  to  ac- 
quire a  sincere  affection  for  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and 
a  warm  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  He  writes  in  an  amia- 
ble spirit,  with  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  true  French 
urbanity  and  grace.  He  evidently  aims  at  strict  historical 
truth,  and  he  takes  good  care  not  to  sully  his  pages  with  the 
unfounded  charges  against  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  so  often 
repeated  by  the  enemies  of  religion  and  lovers  of  the  world ; 
although  the  more  serious  charges  against  some  of  them, 
which  have  passed  into  history  and  been  entertained  by 
grave  Catholic  historians,  he  briefly  examines,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  refutes.  His  History  would  please  us  better, 
we  confess,  if  it  gave  us  fuller  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
earlier  Popes,  and  especially  of  the  Popes  in  the  much  ca- 
umniated  tenth  century;  also  if  it  presented  the  Pontiffs  in 
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their  relations  to  the  Catholic  world  generally,  instead  of  pre- 
senting them  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  France.  Under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  France 
has  always  been  an  important  kingdom,  but  it  is  not  and 
never  has  been  all  Christendom.  The  author,  however,  is 
a  Frenchman,  writing  for  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  take  his  own  country  for  his  centre,  and 
judge  persons  and  events  by  their  bearing  upon  its  interests. 
Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  excellent  autl^or  to  leave 
the  impression  upon  our  readers,  that  he  is  remarkably 
French  in  his  feelings  and  attachments.  His  nationality 
sometimes,  indeed,  warps  his  judgment,  and  leads  him 
to  praise  certain  French  kings  and  statesmen  who  de- 
serve any  thing  but  the  commendation  of  Catholics  and 
friends  of  European  civilization ;  but  in  general  he  is  can- 
did and  just  He  takes  sides,  as  he  should,  with  the  Popes 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  sovereigns  of  his  country  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  earnestly  protests  against  pronouncing 
judgments  against  men  according  to  their  national  origin 
or  breeding.  He  aims  to  rise  above  nationalities,  and  to 
remember  that  Rome,  not  Paris,  is  the  centre  of  Catholic 
unity.  Certainly  he  loves  his  own  nation,  for  which  no 
one  can  blame  him ;  but  he  uniformly  insists  that  we  have 
no  right  to  condemn,  or  to  speak  slightingly  of,  any  people 
as  a  whole.  For  this  we  thank  him.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  with  many  of  us  to  praise  or  condemn  whole  na- 
tions and  races,  and  to  deny  all  good  or  all  evil  to  a  peo- 
ple, because  French,  English,  German,  or  Italian.  This  is 
wrong.  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men,  and  there  is  no  nation  incapable  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  — 
in  which  there  are  not  individuals  who  can  degrade  them- 
selves below  the  brute,  or  through  grace  rise  to  true  heroic 
virtue.  The  Celt  can  equal  the  Saxon  in  good  and  in 
bad  qualities,  and  the  Saxon  in  both  can  equal  the  Celt. 
Man  is  man  the  world  over,  and  of  whatever  nation  one 
may  have  sprung,  it  is  properly  no  ground  of  glory  or  of 
disparagement.  Even  these  united  States  may  yet  have 
their  saints  descended  from  the  old  Puritan  stock.  Eng- 
land was  once  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  may  be 
again.  Grermany  has  given  us  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  she  has  also  given  us  St.  Henry,  and  the  author 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Poland  floods  the  world  with 
revolutionists  and  desperadoesi  but  she  did  much  to  de- 
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fend  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  has  given  her 
share  of  saints  to  the  calendar.  France  has  spread  false 
philosophy  and  incredulity  through  all  civilized  nations, 
but  she  has  also  hallowed  every  continent  and  the  most 
distant  isles  of  the  ocean  with  the  blood  of  her  martyred 
missionaries  of  the  Cross.  She  has  given  her  name  to 
a  theory  which  virtually  emancipates  the  temporal  order 
from  the  law  of  God,  and  sanctions  political  atheism,  but 
she  has  furnished  us  the  ablest  and  most  successful  defend- 
ers of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See.  There  is  good  and  there  is 
bad  in  all  nations  and  races,  and  never  should  we  allow 
ourselves  to  commend  or  condemn  any  one  nation  or  race 
indiscriminately. 

M.  Artaud  evidently  believes  himself  an  Ultramontane, 
and  is  much  more  Ultramontane  than  many  Italians  who 
declaim  lustily  against  Grallicanism,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  Papist  after  our  own  heart  He  denies,  indeed, 
the  last  of  the  Four  Articles,  the  one  which  asserts  that 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  reformable,  unless 
accepted  by  the  Church ;  but  we  can  find  nowhere  in  his 
pages  a  distinct  denial  of  the  first,  by  far  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  them  all,  —  the  one  which  denies  the  Church  all 
temporal  authority,  and  asserts  the  independence  of  sover- 
eigns in  temporals,  and  which  therefore  involves  the  po- 
litical atheism  now  so  rife  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  true,  he  defends  St  Gregory  the  Seventh  in  his  con- 
flict with  Henry  of  Germany,  and  Boniface  the  Eighth  in 
his  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Philip  le 
Bel  of  France,  but  he  does  it  on  principles  which  the  low- 
est Galilean  of  the  times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  might 
have  accepted,  and  by  no  means  on  the  principles  asserted 
by  these  holy  Pontiffs  themselves.  He  professes  to  follow 
the  popular  theory  of  the  excellent  and  learned  M.  Gosse- 
lin  of  St  Sulpice,  and  derives  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Popes  over  temporals  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  conces- 
sions of  sovereigns,  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  public 
law  of  the  time,  and  the  maxims  then  generally  received ; 
not  from  the  express  grant  of  power  by  our  Lord  to  Peter, 
nor  yet  from  the  inherent  universal  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order.  He  must,  therefore,  hold  that  power  to  be 
of  human  origin,  and  its  possession  a  mere  accident  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.     This,  with  many  for  whom  we 
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.  have  a  profound  reverence,  is  at  present  a  favorite  method 
of  defending  the  power  exercised  over  sovereigns  by  Popes 
and  Councils  in  the  Middle  Ages, — a  power  always  odious 
to  tyrants  and  demagogues,  and  which  it  is  gravely  asserted 
is  no  longer  held  or  claimed  by  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 

Of  course  we  are  far  from  denying  the  fact  of  the  con- 
sent and  concessions  alleged,  or  that  the  claim  of  the  power 
in  question  was  in  accordance  with  the  public  law  and 
generally  received  maxims  of  the  age;  nor  do  we  deny 
that  this  fact  fully  justifies,  on  the  principles  of  modern 
politics,  the  use  which  was  made  of  it  by  Popes  and  Coun- 
cils ;  yet  we  confess  that  the  complete  and  absolute  justifi- 
cation of  that  power  seems  to  us  to  demand  the  assump- 
tion of  a  higher  ground,  and  a  different  Une  of  argument. 

According  to  M.  Gosselin,  as  cited  by  M.  Artaud  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  "  the  power  exercised  over 
sovereigns  by  Popes  and  Councils  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  not  a  criminal  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,"  because  "  the  Popes  and 
Councils  who  exercised  this  power  only  followed  and  ap- 
plied the  maxims  then  very  generally  received,  not  only 
by  the  people,  but  by  men  the  most  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous." The  fact  here  alleged  is  undeniable,  but  when 
we  adduce  it  in  defence  of  the  exercise  of  that  power,  do 
we  not  defend  the  Church  as  a  human  rather  than  as  a 
divine  institution  ?  This  line  of  argument  would,  no 
doubt,  answer  our  purpose  most  admirably,  if  we  were 
defending  a  human  government;  but  where  what  we  have 
to  defend  is  not  a  human  government,  but  a  divinely  con- 
stituted and  supernaturally  assisted  and  protected  Church, 
it,  even  if  admissible  at  all,  seems  to  us  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  certainly,undeniable  that  the  concessions 
of  sovereigns  and  the  consent  of  the  people  were  obtained 
on  the  ground  that  the  Popes  held  the  power  by  divine 
right,  and  that  those  maxims  on  which  M.  Gosselin  relies 
for  the  justification  of  the  Popes  and  Councils  in  exercis- 
ing it  were,  that  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore  the 
Church  as  the  representative  of  that  order,  is  supreme,  and 
temporal  sovereigns  are  subjected  to  it,  and  to  the  Pope 
as  its  supreme  visible  chief.  Popes  and  Councils  in  exer- 
cising authority  over  sovereigns  even  in  temporals  were, 
according  to  those  maxims,  only  exercising  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  authority,  and  conse- 
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quently  sovereigns  were  bound  to  obey  them,  not  by  hu-  ^ 
man  law  only,  but  also  by  the  law  of  God.  Such  incon- 
testably  is  the  doctrine  of  the  magnificent  Bulls  of  St 
Gregory  and  Boniface,  and  of  the  maxims  according  to 
which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  power  exercised  over 
sovereigns  by  Popes  and  CouncUs. 

Now  these  maxims  either  were  true  or  they  were  false. 
If  they  were  false,  how  will  you  justify  an  infaUible  Church 
—-expressly  ordained  of  God  to  teach  the  truth  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  to  conduct  individuals  and  nations  in  the 
way  of  holiness  —  in  adopting  and  acting  on  them?  If 
they  were  true,  how  can  you  deny  that  the  power  exercised 
is  of  divine  origin,  or  pretend  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the, people,  or  the  concession  of  sovereigns  ? 

Moreover,  we  confess  that  we  are  extremely  averse  to 
defending  things  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  hap- 
pen just  now  to  be  unpopular,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  authorized  by  the  maxims  of  the  age,  that  is,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
public  opinion  is  infallible  or  obligatory.  We  are  un- 
willing to  receive  it  as  law,  and  cannot  understand  how 
an  infallible  Church,  deriving  her  knowledge  and  wisdom 
from  above,  can  take  it  for  her  guide,  far  less  how,  in  case 
she  adopts  and  follows  an  erroneous  opinion,  she  can 
plead  in  her  justification  or  excuse,  that  she  "  only  followed 
and  applied  the  maxims  very  generally  received,  not  only 
.  by  the  people,  but  by  men  the  most  enlightened  and  virtu- 
ous." Have  we  in  the  Church  nothing  superior  to  human 
intelligence  and  virtue  ?  Is  the  Church  dependent  upon, 
and  responsible  to,  public  opinion,  and  therefore  in  nothing 
superior  to  an  ordinary  Protestant  sect?  We  own  we 
had  thought  it  the  office  of  the  Church,  not  to  learn  from 
public  opinion,  but  to  instruct  and  form  it, —  not  to  be 
judged  by  it,  but  to  judge  it,  —  not  to  conform  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  age,  but  to  use  all  her  power  to  make  the  age 
conform  to  her  own  maxims.  Is  this  her  office  ?  Is  she 
qualified  to  discharge  it  ?  How,  then,  undertake  to  justify 
her  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  you  deny  to  be  prop- 
erly hers,  on  the  ground  that  she  only  followed  the  maxims 
of  the  age  ?  or  how  dare  you  suppose,  in  case  of  a  col- 
lision between  her  and  public  opinion,  that  she,  not  public 
opinion,  is  in  the  wrong,  and  must  give  way  ? 

The  Church,  placed  in  the  world  to  teach  and  govern  it, 
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.  must  undoubtedly  apply  her  own  principles  and  maxims 
according  to  the  circumstances,  conditions,  and  wants  of 
particular  times  and  places ;  but  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  it  is  our  duty  either  to  renounce  her,  and  no  longer 
hold  her  to  be  God's  Church,  supernaturally  endowed  and 
assisted,  or  else  to  maintain  that  the  principles  and  maxims 
she  adopts  and  applies  are  those  which  she  receives  from 
her  heavenly  Spouse,  and  not  from  the  age  which  she  is 
ordained  to  teach  and  govern.  If  she  adopts  and  applies 
false  principles  and  maxims,  or  a  line  of  policy  not  at  all 
times  and  places  just  and  true  in  principle,  she  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  inexcusable,  and  it  is  but  a  miserable  de- 
fence to  allege  that  she  only  *'  follows  and  applies  the  max- 
ims very  generally  received,  not  only  by  the  people,  but 
by  men  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous."  Reestablish 
the  "discipline  of  the  secret,"  if  you  can,  resort  to  the 
(Bconomia  or  prudent  reserve  practised  by  the  Fathers,  if 
you  will,  or  if  it  is  possible  with  the  past  history  of  the 
Church  before  the  public,  but  do  not  take  up  a  line  of  de- 
fence that  reduces  her  to  the  level  of  human  governments^ 
philosophies,  and  sects.  Least  of  all  attempt  to  justify 
her  on  the  ground  that  she  only  conforms  to  the  maxims 
of  the  age,  especially  in  these  times,  when  the  tendency  is 
to  derive  all  authority  from  the  multitude,  and  to  declare 
popular  opinion  the  supreme  law. 

We  have  not  read  M.  Gosselin's  highly  esteemed  and 
learned  work  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  speak  of  his 
theory  as  he  may  himself  hold  it  What  we  oppose  is  not 
his  theory,  at  least  as  his,  but  a  theory  which  we  every  day 
encounter,  and  which  is  almost  everywhere  alleged  against 
us,  whenever  we  venture  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  save  as  a  vague  speculation,  intended  to 
have  no  practical  application, — a  theory  apparently  adopt- 
ed as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  Gallicanism  and  Ultra- 
montanism,  yet  a  compromise  in  which  the  concessions 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  anti-Gallican,  and  incompatible 
with  the  theory  of  the  Church  that  we  have  been  taught, 
and  with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  natural  relation  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual.  Nothing 
we  may  say  is  intended  to  have  any  application  to  M.  Gos- 
selin  himself. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  advocates  of  this  popular  theory, 
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which  concedes  the  human,  but  denies  the  divine  right  of 
the  Church  over  sovereigns,  confound  two  things  which 
are  very  distinguishable,  namely,  the  origin  and  ground 
of  the  power  in  question,  and  the  conditions  of  its  practical 
temporal  or  civil  consequences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
power  was  in  accordance  with  the  public  law  and  the  gen- 
erally received  maxims  of  Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  it  not  been  so,  its  exercise  would  not  and  could 
not  have  had  direct  practical  effects  in  the  civil  order.  To 
its  practical  efficacy  in  temporals,  the  consent  of  sover- 
eigns and  of  the  people  was  indispensable.  The  Church  is 
herself  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  her  powers  are  in  their 
origin  and  nature  spiritual,  and  to  be  exercised  always  for 
a  spiritual  end.  Her  exercise  of  these  powers  has  not  per 
se  temporal  consequences  in  the  temporal  order,  because 
she  is  not  herself  the  temporal  power,  and  has  not  in  herself 
the  material  force  requisite  to  give  it  temporal  effect,  and 
cannot,  as  a  fact,  obtain  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince,  royal,  aristocratic,  or  popular.  She  might  without 
the  maxims  and  public  law  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  per- 
formed all  the  acts  she  did  in  regard  to  temporal  sovereigns, 
and  they  would  have  had  their  spiritual  effect,  but  no  tem- 
poral orcivil  effects.  In  a  country  like  ours,  for  example, 
excommunication  has  only  spiritual  consequences,  because 
the  civil  law  does  not  recognize  it.  The  excommunicated 
person  loses  none  of  his  civil  rights,  and  stands  before  the 
civil  law  or  the  state  precisely  as  if  no  sentence  of  excom- 
munication had  been  pronounced  against  him.  Marriage, 
invalid  by  the  canon  law,  yet  not  contrary  to  the  civil 
law,  is  invalid  here  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  and 
loses  none  of  its  civil  righi;^  or  effects.  The  excommuni- 
cation and  deposition  by  the  Pope  of  a  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land would,  as  the  English  law  now  stands,  work  no  civil 
consequences,  because  the  law  of  the  realm  does  not  recog- 
nize such  excommunication  and  deposition,  and  makes 
none  of  the  civil  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign 
depend  on  his  being  in  the  communion  of  the  CathoUc 
Church.  And  this,  too,  whether  the  sovereign  be  a  Catho- 
lic or  a  Protestant  Yet  were  her  present  gracious  Majesty 
to  become  reconciled  to  the  Church,  she  would  forfeit  her 
crown,  because  the  civil  law  incapacitates  all  but  Protes- 
tants, of  some  sort,  from  wearing  it,  as  before  Elizabeth  it 
incapacitated  all  but  Catholics.     As  a  fact,  then,  the  can- 
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ons  of  the  Church  can  have  civil  consequences  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  prince  recognizes  them  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  Hence  the  Church  can  never  secure  to  her  decrees, 
sentences,  or  canons  their  proper  civil  effects  against,  or 
without  the  consent  of,  temporal  sovereigns.  Like  con- 
sequences would  not  now  generally  follow  acts  like  those 
of  the  Popes  and  Councils  in  the  Middle  Ages,  because 
now  in  most  states  the  civil  law  does  not  recognize  them, 
and  would  treat  them  as  nan  avenue.  The  civil  law  in 
our  times  concedes  to  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  authority  no 
civil  efficacy,  and  therefore  their  direct  consequences  are  all 
confined  to  the  spiritual  order.  We  grant,  then,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  dependent  on  the  consent  of 
the  people  for  the  civil  consequences  of  her  power  over 
temporal  princes,  and  in  this  sense  and  thus  far  we  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  theory  in  question. 

But  not  therefore  does  it  follow  that  the  power  formerly 
exercised  by  Popes  and  Councils  over  sovereigns  in  tem- 
porals is  derived  from  the  concessions  of  princes  and  the 
consent  of  the  people,  from  human  law,  and  the  generally 
received  maxims  of  the  age.  It  by  no  means  follows  from 
any  thing  of  this  sort,  that  princes  or  people  have  the  right 
before  God  to  prevent  the  power  from  having  its  civil  con- 
sequences, or  that  the  power  itself  is  not  of  divine  origin, 
and  inherent  in  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  authority.  A 
man  may,  if  he  chooses  to  incur  eternal  damnation,  reject  or 
blaspheme  the  Church,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so.  Princes  and  people  may  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize as  law  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  proceed  as  if 
no  such  canons  existed ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they 
can  do  so  without  wrong,  or  without  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.  The  Church  may,  in  fact,  depend  on  the  will 
of  sovereigns  or  civil  enactments  for  the  civil  efficacy  of  her 
canons,  and  yet  have  a  divine  right  over  sovereigns  in 
temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals.  Because  the  public  law 
and  the  maxims  generally  received  by  nations  have,  in  this 
respect,  been  changed  in  modern  times,  we  cannot  say 
that  they  have  been  rightfully  changed,  that  civilization, 
freedom,  and  virtue  have  profited  by  the  change,  or  that 
the  Popes  have  lost,  far  less  abandoned,  the  power  they 
formerly  exercised  over  temporal  affairs.  They  may  not 
assert  the  power  now,  because  now  it  cannot  be  exercised 
with  its  proper  temporal  consequences ;  but  because  they 
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do  not  now  assert  it,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  do 
not  now  possess  it,  or  that  they  do  not  hold  it  by  divine 
right. 

We  regard  this  question,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two . 
powers  to  each  other,  as  of  no  little  practical  importance  at 
the  present  time,  and  even  in  our  own  country ;  and  though 
we  have  often  discussed  it,  we  must  be  allowed  to  discuss 
it  again,  and  with  some  tboroughjfiess.  There  have  crept 
even  into  the  Catholic  camp  not  a  few  gross  errors  in  re- 
gard to  it,  which  are  no  less  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  and 
social  order)  than  hostile  to  the  Church  and  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  her  Sovereign  PontifE  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
even  for  Catholic  politicians  to  assert,  that,  though  the 
Church  is  supreme  in  spirituals,  the  state  in  temporals  is 
absolutely  independent  of  her  authority.  "  Render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  As  long  as  the  Church 
keeps  within  her  own  province,  and  confines  herself  to 
spirituals,  we  respect  her,  and  submit  to  her  authority ;  in 
spirituals,  we  even  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
allow  that  in  them  he  may  do  what  he  pleases ;  but  he 
has  no  authority  in  temporals,  and  in  them  we  will  do 
as  we  please."  Such  is  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  day, 
and  of  not  a  few  who  would  take  it  as  a  gross  affront  and 
as  downright  injustice  were  we  to  insinuate  that  they 
are  but  sorry  Catholics.  Scarcely  a  Catholic  amongst  us 
engaged  in  politics  can  open  his  mouth  without  uttering 
this  doctrine,  and  uttering  it  as  if  it  were  an  incontestable 
truth  and  a  maxim  of  divine  wisdom.  It  has  become  the 
commonplace  of  the  whole  political  world,  and  is  rung  out 
upon  us  from  thrones  and  the  cabinets  of  ministers,  the 
halls  of  justice  and  legislation,  and  from  the  hustings  and 
the  caucus.  Whoso  ventures  to  question  it,  is  stared  at  as 
the  ghost  of  some  old  dreamy  monk  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Let 
us,  then,  be  allowed  to  examine  it 

The  Church  is  supreme  in  spirituals,  the  state  in  tem- 
porals ;  the  two  powers  are  distinct,  each  independent  in 
its  own  order.  This  is  the  popular  doctrine  in  its  least 
offensive  form.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Grallican  bish- 
ops, —  or  rather  of  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, —  assembled  by  order  of  the  king  in  1682.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  temporal 
order,  the  temporal  authority  is  supreme,  and  therefore 
absolutely  independent  of  the  spiritual  authority.     This  is. 
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a  bold  doctrine,  and  it  requires  some  nerve  in  a  man  who 
believes  in  God  to  defend  it.  If  it  is  conceded,  it  must  be 
maintained,  that,  let  the  sovereign  reign  as  he  will,  tyran- 
nize and  oppress  his  subjects  in  temporals  as  he  may,  the 
spiritual  authority  has  no  right  to  rebuke  him,  and  the 
Pope,  as  visible  bead  of  the  Church,  has  no  power  to  ad- 
roonbh  him,  or  to  subject  him  to  discipline.  However  his 
subjects  may  be  ground  down  to  the  dust,  however  they 
may  groan  under  the  weight  of  his  iniquitous  exactions,  the 
Church  must  look  on  in  silence,  and  never  dare  open  her 
mouth  in  their  behalf,  or  in  the  most  modest  and  timid 
tones  possible  remind  the  tyrant  that  '<  the  king  is  not  in 
reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly." 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The  doctrine  means,  if  any  thing, 
that  the  temporal  order  is  independent  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  therefore  of  God  himself.  It  must,  if  independent  of 
the  spiritual  authority,  be  virtually  independent  of  God, 
even  though  you  should  pretend  that  it  is  bound  to  obey 
his  law ;  for  it  can  in  such  case  be  bound  to  obey  that  law 
only  as  it  interprets  it  for  itself,  and  a  law  which  it  is  free  to 
interpret  for  itself  is  no  law  at  all,  —  is  but  its  own  will, 
passion,  or  caprice.  To  declare  the  temporal  independent 
of  the  spiritual,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to  declare  that  God 
has  no  dominion  over  it,  no  right  to  legislate  for  it,  or  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  it,  and  therefore  that  sovereigns  in  tempo- 
rals are  under  no  law,  accountable  to  no  power  above 
themselves,  and  free  to  do  whatever  they  please.  Their 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  is  the  only  rule  of  right  or 
wrong  in  temporals.  What  the  prince  wills  is  right,  what  he 
forbids  is  wrong.  Here  is  absolute  political  atheism.  God 
is  voted  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  in  politics 
there  is  no  God,  unless  it  be  the  temporal  sovereign  himself. 
Do  you  not  see  that,  if  you  hold  this,  you  must  take  CsDsar 
for  god,  as  under  pagan  Rome,  and  hold  right  and  godlike 
whatever  he  does,  and  that  it  is  permitted  you  to  have  no 
will  but  his?  How,  if  CsBsar  is  god,  or  subject  to  the 
divine  law  only  as  he  interprets  it  for  himself,  can  you 
accuse  him  of  tyranny  or  oppression  ?  What  law  can  you 
adduce  that  he  is  bound  to  obey?  What  right  have  you 
to  denounce  the  temporal  tyranny  of  a  Nero,  a  Decius,  a 
Maximian,  a  Diocletian,  a  Henry  the  Second,  a  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  a  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  or  a  Charles  le  Mauvais  ? 
Let  the  crowned  monsters,  whom  all  history  holds  up  to 
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our  execration,  ride  roughshod  as  they  will  over  the  hearts 
of  their  inoffending  subjects,  what  right  have  you  to  blame 
them  ?  They  do  but  exercise  the  independence  you  claim 
for  them,  and  denounce  us  for  denying  to  them. 

But  it  may  be  you  are  democrats,  and  fancy  that  you 
obviate  this  objection  by  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  making  all  power  emanate  from  them,  and  all 
rulers  and  magistrates  responsible  to  them.  But  you  only 
crown  the  people  instead  of  one  man,  put  the  people  in  the 
place  of  the  king.  You  assert  their  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  their 
will  in  temporals.  Are  the  people  as  sovereign  bound  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Church  ? 
To,  sayjthat,  would  be  to  abandon  your  favorite  doctrine, 
and  to  agree  with  us.  Are  they  bound  to  conform  to  that 
law  only  as  they  interpret  it  for  themselves?  Then  are 
they  virtually  not  bound  by  it  at  all.  Are  the  people  a  god  ? 
You  cannot  say  it,  if  you  are  Christians.  Are  they  infalli- 
ble ?  ^  You  dare  not  pretend  it,  if  you  respect  common  sense. 
Are  they  impeccable  ?  You  know  better,  if  you  know  any 
thing.  What  assurance,  then,  have  you  that  they  will  not 
construe  the  law  of  God,  even  if  they  acknowledge  it,  so  as 
to  authorize  whatever  iniquity  they  for  the  time  being  im- 
agine it  for  their  interest  to  practise?  Or  that  they  will 
not  tyrannize  in  temporals  as  well  and  as  fatally  as  kings 
and  CaBsars? 

"  O,  but  you  blaspheme  the  people !  You  are  no  dem- 
ocrat; you  are  an  absolutist,  an  aristocrat,  a  monarchist, 
and  would  have  kings  and  nobles,  born  booted  and  spurred, 
to  ride  us  by  the  grace  of  God.  A  bas  les  rois  I  A  bas  les 
aristocrats  !  Vive  le  pevple  I "  Peace,  good  friends !  Do 
not  suppose,  because  you  have  lost  your  senses,  that  every 
body  else  should  be  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Do  not 
fancy  that,  because  your  understandings  have  become  dark- 
ened, you  are  enlightened,  or  that  all  light  is  extinguished. 
If  you  retain  the  least  glimmering  of  common  sense,  you 
must  see  that  it  is  precisely  against  absolutism,  that 
is,  the  independence  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  whether 
king  or  people,  that  we  are  contending.  Blaspheme  the 
people !  And  whom  do  you  blaspheme  when  you  put  the 
people  in  the  place  of  God,  and  declare  their  will  the  law 
of  God,  as  you  do  in  your  application  of  the  maxim,  "  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  "  ?    We  love  freedom, 
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perhaps,  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  you  do;  but  do  not 
require  us  to  be  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  is  to  destroy  its  indispensable  conditions. 
Have  you  no  knowledge  of  history  ?  Know  ye  not  that  the 
very  doctrine  which  we  oppose,  and  you  defend,  was  origi- 
nally invented  by  graceless  courtiers  to  please  tyrannical 
masters,  and  that  it  has  been  by  substituting  it  for  what 
you  call  the  monkish  doctrine  of  the  Dark  Ages,  that 
kings  have  emancipated  themselves  from  all  law,  destroyed 
the  old  free  constitutions  of  Europe,  and  established  very 
nearly  throughout  all  Christendom  that  Byzantine  system 
of  government,  or  that  centralized  despotism,  against  which 
you  direct  in  vain  your  Jacobinical  and  Red  Republican 
revolutions?  You,  with  all  your  democratic  froth  and 
foam,  only  reproduce  in  another  form  the  very  doctiine  that 
permits  kings  to  play  the  tyrant  at  will.  Because  you 
make  the  people  God,  or  at  least  claim  for  them  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Church  of  God,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
we  make  kings  and  Caesars  the  object  of  our  idolatry.  We 
are  republican,  republican  born  and  republican  bred,  and 
we  have  never  yet  raised  our  voice  but  in  behalf  of  free- 
dom and  against  tyranny;  and  against  tyranny  and  the 
principles  of  tyranny  we  will  raise  it,  whether  royal  or  pop- 
ular. We  wish  the  people  free, —  free  from  their  own  pas- 
sions, and  from  yours  and  mine,  —  alike  free  from  despots 
and  from  demagogues ;  and  we  know  there  is  and  can  be 
no  freedom  for  them,  either  in  spirituals  or  temporals,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  God,  as 
interpreted  and  applied  by  his  Church. 

Democracy,  understood  as  the  ancients  understood  it, 
may  be  a  good  government,  nay,  the  best  government, 
when  and  where  it  is  legitimate,  as  with  us.  But  even 
legitimate  democracy  has  a  natural  tendency,  as  old  Aris- 
totle tells  us,  to  "  degenerate  into  demagogic."  And  does 
so  degenerate,  "when  the  lowest  of  the  people,  those  who 
have  no  fortune  and  less  virtue,  become  the  majority,  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  seduced  by  flatterers  to  despoil  and 
oppress  the  rest  For  the  people  also  are  a  monarch,  not 
an  individual,  but  a  collective  monarch.  Hence  they  seek 
to  be  themselves  a  monarchy,  and  to  reign  alone,  with- 
out law,  as  a  despot.  They  assume  the  air  and  manner 
of  tyrants ;  and  like  them  have  their  flatterers,  who  grow 
rich  and  powerful,  because  the  people  dispose  of  all,  and 
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they  dispose  of  the  people."  *  We  are  no  advocates  of 
monarchy ;  we  are  firmly  attached  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  we  should  have  something  to  say  against 
kingly  and  much  in  favor  of  republican  government,  if  the 
prevalence  of  Jacobinism,  socialism,  and  communism,  so 
many  degrees  worse  than  the  worst  monarchy  possible  in 
a  Christian  country,  did  not  make  it  our  duty  to  be  silent 
in  both  respects.  The  madness  and  infidelity  of  European 
radicals  have  made  it  impossible  to  say  aught  against 
monarchical  government,  without  making  war  on  the 
Church  and  on  society  itself.  But  whoever  knows  any 
thing  of  democracies  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  people 
count  for  much  less  in  them  than  is  commonly  pretended. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  in  all  countries  are  honest 
and  weU  disposed;  they  sincerely  desire  just  and  stable 
government ;  but  they  are  necessarily  engrossed  with  their 
private  affairs,  and  ignorant  and  inefficient  in  what  re- 
gards the  public.  They  must  at  best  *rely  on  the  few  for 
information,  even  where  newspapers  abound,  and  they 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  demagogues  and  party  leaders,  who 
flatter  and  deceive  them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The 
will  that  rules  in  a  democracy  is  the  will  of  these  dem- 
agogues and  party  leaders,  who  have  no  honest  principle 
to  restrain  them,  and  who  can  be  deterred  by  no  consid- 
erations of  shame ;  for  they  affect  always  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  are  able  to  shift  upon  them 
the  responsibility  of  their  acts.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, then,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  that  democracies  can  tyrannize  and  oppress 
as  effectually,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  monarchies 
themselves,  and  therefore  that  the  assertion  of  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  temporal  power  in  temporals  is 
no  less  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  where  the  form  of  the 
government  is  popular,  than  where  it  is  monarchical. 
Demagogues  and  party  leaders,  to  say  the  least,  are  no 
more  infallible  or  impeccable  than  kings  and  emperors, 
and  no  more  safe  depositaries  of  absolute  power. 

No  man,  unless  a  downright  atheist,  dares,  in  just  so 
many  words,  to  assert  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the 
temporal  order  is  not  subjected  to  the  law  of  God.  God  is 
the  Universal  Lord,  the  Sovereign  King,  and  his  dominion 
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extends  to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  for  he  is  the 
sole  creator  of  all,  and  from  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  him, 
and  for  him,  are  all  things,  in  whom  we  also  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  His  providence  extends  over  all 
the  works  of  his  hands,  and  he  takes  cognizance  of  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  —  our  eating  and  our  drinking, 
our  downsitting  and  our  uprising,  our  sleeping  and  our 
watching,  our  speaking  and  our  silence ;  he  gives  us  seed- 
time and  harvest,  the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  snows  of  winter ;  he  makes  the  corn  to 
grow  in  our  valleys,  and  crowns  our  hills  with  flocks  and 
herds ;  he  gives  victory  or  defeat  to  our  armies,  setteth  up 
and  putteth  down  kings,  rears  the  infant  colony  into  a 
mighty  people,  and  overwhelms  the  empire  and  makes 
the  populous  city  desolate ;  he  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals. 
His  law  is  as  universal  as  his  providence,  and  is  the  sov- 
ereign law  in  all  things,  for  all  in  heaven,  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth. 

This  universal  dominion,  extending  to  temporals  no  less 
than  to  spirituals,  which  none  dare  deny  to  God,  or  can 
deny  to  him,  unless  they  deny  his  existence,  and  therefore 
their  own,  belongs  also  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
as  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  as  he  is  Son  of  Man. 
"  All  things,"  he  says,  "  are  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father." 
(St  Luke  X.  22.)  "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth."  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  Here  his  universal 
dominion  is  unequivocally  asserted,  and  asserted  of  him  as 
Son  of  Man,  because  it  is  said  to  be  delivered  and  given  to 
him,  which  could  not  be  said  of  him  as  Son  of  God,  for  as 
Son  of  God  he  is  God,  and  always  possessed  it.  That  he 
possesses  this  dominion  as  Son  of  Man  was  well  argued  in 
1329  by  Roger  Archbishop  elect  of  Sens,  before  Philippe 
de  Valois,  in  behalf  of  the  French  bishops  and  clergy, 
against  Pierre,  lord  of  Cugni^res,  who  had  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nobility  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  we 
are  opposing. 

"For,"  he  says,  addressing  the  king, "  Jesus  Christ  had  both  powers 
[temporal  and  spiritual],  not  only  according  to  his  Divine  nature,  but 
also  according  to  his  human  nature.  He  is  a  priest  aAer  the  order 
of  Melchisedech,  and  hath  written  upon  his  garment,  and  on  his  thigh. 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  (Rev.  xiv.  16.)  By  his  thigh 
and  garment  is  understood  bis  humanity  united  \o  bis  Divinity,  as  is 
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garment  to  him  who  is  clothed  therewith.  He  says  of  himself, '  All 
power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  says  that  God,  his  Father,  hath '  constituted  him  heir  of  all 
things,'  and  the  Apostle  applies  to  him  the  words  of  the  eighth  Psalm : 
*'  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  less  than  the  angels ;  thou  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor  ;  and  hast  set  him  over  all  the  works  of 
thy  hands.  Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet ; 
all  sheep  and  oxen,  and  beasts  of  the  field.'  Now  in  subjecting  all 
things  to  him,  the  Apostle  concludes,  '  God  has  left  nothing  not 
subjected  to  him.'  (Heb.  i.  1;  ii.  7-9.)  Hence  it  is  evident 
that,  in  that  same  nature  in  which  Christ  is  inferior  to  the  angels,  he 
has  dominion  over  all  things.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from 
this  other  text  (Phil.  ii.  8-  10)  :  '  He  humbled  himself,  becoming 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  thp  cross.  Wherefore  God 
hath  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  eveiy  name, 
that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  that  are 
in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell.'  Hence  according  to  that  nature 
in  which  he  humbled  himself  hath  Grod  exalted  him  above  all  things, 
since  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  must  bow.  St.  Peter  asserts 
the  same  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (x.  40-42),  where  he  says, 
that  God  has  appointed  him  to  be  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  ;  for  he  speaks  of  him  according  to  that  nature  in  which  God 
raised  him  up  again  the  third  day.  All  Scripture  proclaims  the 
same  thing."  • 

Kings  and  temporal  lords,  as  such,  are  confessedly  null, 
and  therefore  unknown,  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  are  in  it 
only  private  individuals,  indistinguishable  as  to  state  or 
dignity  from  the  meanest  of  their  servants.  With  no  pro- 
priety, thep,  could  our  Lord  have  on  his  garment  and  on 
his  thigh,  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  if  he  had  not 
dominion  over  them  in  temporals,  in  that  order  in  which 
they  are  kings  and  lords.  St.  Paul  declares  (Col.  ii.  10), 
that  he  is  the  "  head  of  all  principality  and  power."  And 
we  may  conclude  with  absolute  certainty  that  he  has,  even 
according  to  his  human  nature,  universal  dominion;  and 
that  only  He,  as  the  Apostle  says  (1  Cor.  xv.  27),  who  put 
all  under  him,  is  not  subject  to  him.  It  follows,  therefore, 
necessarily,  if  the  dominion  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  or  as 
the  Messiah,  is  thus  universal,  that  the  Christian  law,  the 
law  of  Christ,  extends  not  only  to  spirituals,  but  also  to 
temporals,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  both  orders.  Kings 
and  lords,  magistrates  and  rulers,  sovereigns  and  subjects, 


♦  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  Viglise  Cath.,  Tom.  XX.'pp.  302,  303. 
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are  under  it  in  all  things,  alike  in  things  temporal  and  in 
things  spiritual.  Whoso  denies  this  denies  not  merely  the 
sounder  opinion,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself. 

This  established,  we  demand  to  whom,  under  God,  it 
belongs  to  keep,  interpret,  and  declare  the  law  of  Christ. 
Whom  hath  our  Lord  constituted  the  depositary,  the  guar- 
dian, and  the  judge  of  his  law  ?  Certainly  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  successor  of 
Peter  as  visible  head  or  supreme  chief  of  that  Church. 
"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hofy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you."  (St  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20.)  Here 
plainly  our  Lord  commits  his  law  to  his  Church,  and  gives 
her  pastors  authority  to  teach  it  to  all  nations,  and  to  teach 
them  to  observe  whatsoever  it  commands.  Certain  then  is  it, 
that  the  Church  has  received  his  law,  and  is  the  guardian 
and  judge  for  all  men,  of  whatever  rank,  state,  or  dignity, 
in  all  things  to  which  it  extends,  and  therefore  that  all  are 
bound  to  receive  it  from  her,  and  to  observe  it  in  all  things 
as  she  teaches  and  declares  it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  here, 
that  she  is  its  guardian  and  judge  in  spirituals,  and  that 
sovereigns  are  its  guardian  and  judge  in  temporals.  The 
commission  is  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  state,  and  nowhere 
can  it  be  found  that  our  Lord  has  made  princes,  as  such, 
guardians  and  judges  of  his  law,  even  in  the  temporal  or- 
der. He  only  gives  them  authority  to  execute  it  when  de- 
clared to  them.  Besides,  to  keep,  teach,  and  declare  the  law 
of  Christ,  whether  in  spirituals  or  temporals,  is  manifestly  a 
spiritual  function,  and  temporal  sovereigns,  it  is  confessed 
in  the  very  doctrine  we  oppose,  have  no  spiritual  functions. 

Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  avail  ourselves  again  of 
the  reasoning  of  Roger  Archbishop  elect  of  Sens,  in  the 
conferences  held  on  the  subject  before  Philippe  de  Valois, 
in  reply,  as  we  have  said,  to  Pierre  de  Cugni^res.  After 
having,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  established  the 
dominion  of  our  LoVd  according  to  his  human  nature, 
over  both  orders,  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  proceeds  :  — 

"  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  constituted  his  vicar,  had  the  same 
power.  He  condemns  judicially  Ananias  and  Saphira  for  the 
crimes  of  larceny  and  lying.  Paul  also  pronounces  sentence 
against  the  convicted  fornicator.     That  Christ  has  willed  to  give 
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this  judgment  to  the  Church  is  manifest  from  his  words  (St  Matt, 
xvili.  15-  18)  :  ^  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,  go  and  rebuke 
him  between  him  and  thee  alone.  If  he  hear  thee,  thou  shalt  gain 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  stand.  And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church. 
And  if  he  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  hea- 
then and  the  publican.  Amen,  I  say  to  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  upon  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  upon  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.^  Behold  how  ex- 
pressly he  wills  that,  wherever  there  is  sin  of  one  against  another, 
if. the  delinquent  corrects  not  himself,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  offender,  if  he  will  not 
hear  her,  may  be  excommunicated.  And  the  reason  he  gives  is, 
that  '  whatsoever  ye  bind  or  loose  upon  earth  shall  be  bound  or 
loosed  in  heaven.^  Whatsoever ^  ally  without  excepting  any  thing, 
any  more  than  the  Apostle  does,  when  he  says  all  is  subjected  to 
Christ  I  prove  it,  also,  from  St.  Luke  (xxii.  38),  cited  by  the 
lord  of  Cugnieres  in  his  own  favor.  I  will  beat  him  with  his  own 
staff.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  by  the  two  swords  are  to  be 
understood  the  two  powers,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  But  in 
whose  power  does  Christ  will  the  two  swords  to  be  ?  Certainly  in 
that  of  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  Pope  and  bishops,  that  is,  of 
the  Church.  Do  you  say  that  Christ  blamed  Peter  for  striking  with 
the  temporal  sword  }  That  is  nothing.  For,  mark,  he  did  not  tell 
him  to  throw  it  away,  but  told  him  to  return  it  to  its  scabbard,  to 
keep  it  In  his  possession,  signifying,  that,  although  this  power  is 
in  the  Church,  he  wills  that  under  the  New  Law  it  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  hand  of  the  layman  at  the  order  of  the  priest. 

"  I  prove  it  also,  in  the  third  place,  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  1-6), 
who  orders  that  whoever  has  a  lawsuit  should  bring  it  to  be  judged 
before  the  saints.  His  reasoning  is,  ^  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  this  world  ?  If  then  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you, 
are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  If  therefore  ye 
shall  have  judgments  about  the  things  of  this  world,  set  them  to 
judge  who  are  the  most  despised  in  the  Church.'  It  is  evident  from 
these  testimonies,  without  mentioning  others  which  I  omit,  that 
both  powers  may  be  in  an  ecclesiastical  person.  If  St.  Peter  and 
the  Apostles  made  little  use  of  the  temporal  power,  it  was  in  virtue 
of  the  principles, '  All  things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  are  not  ex- 
pedient,' and  '  Every  thing  in  its  time.'  Now  that  all  Gaul  is 
subject  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  Church  rightly  insists  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  and  the  execution  of  justice,  that  men  may 
amend  their  lives.  Our  conclusion  is  therefore  founded  in  divine 
right. 

*^  I  prove  it  again  by  natural  reason He  appears  best  fitted  to 
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judge  who  is  Dearest  to  God,  the  rule  ofall  judgments.  Ecclesiastics 
are  nearest  to  God.  Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  the  Church  should 
judge  in  these  matters.  Besides,  nobody  denies  that  ecclesiastics  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  sin  in  these  [temporal]  affairs.  Moreover, 
who  has  the  right  to  judge  of  the  end  has  the  right  to  judge  of  that 
which  is  ordained  to  the  end,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  existence. 
The  body  being  ordained  to  the  soul  and  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual, 
the  Church  therefore  has  the  right  to  judge  of  both,  according  to  the 
axiom.  The  accessary  follows  the  nature  of  the  principal."  * 

Such  was  the  Grallicanism  of  France  in  1329;  for 
Roger  spoke  before  the  king  in  council,  after  consultation 
with  the  assembled  bishops,  by  their  order,  and  in  their 
name.  Between  this  and  the  Gallicanism  of  the  Four  Ar- 
ticles there  is  a  diflference.  In  1329  the  French  clergy 
thought  more  of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Church  than  of 
pleasing  the  king,  and  opposed  instead  of  following  the 
maxims  of  the  French  lawyers  and  courtiers.  Hence  the 
difference  between  the  Grallicanism  of  1329  and  the  Galli- 
canism of  1682. 

There  are  two  points  made  by  Roger  against  the  no- 
bles, that  of  themselves  alone  decide  the  whole  controversy. 
Nobody,  he  says,  doubts  that  ecclesiastics  may  take  coff- 
nizance  of  the  sin  which  is  foand  in  tempo4l  matters. 
Nobody  can  doubt  it  Every  Catholic  who  knows  his 
Catechism,  or  who  has  ever  been  to  confession,  knows 
that  the  priest  can  interrogate  him  on  his  temporal  con- 
duct, and  judge  him  for  sins  committed  in  his  temporal  no 
less  than  in  his  spiritual  relations.  It  would  be  a  startling 
novelty  for  a  Catholic  to  be  told  by  his  ghostly  father  that 
he  need  not  confess  any  sins  he  may  have  committed  in 
temporal  matters,  such  as  lying  and  cheating  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  refusing  to  pay  his  honest  debts,  steal- 
ing, fornication,  adultery,  murder,  sedition,  treason,  for  these 
pertain  to  the  temporal  order,  and  the  Church  has  no  juris- 
diction in  temporals.  Does  not  the  law  of  Christ  extend 
to  all  these  matters  ?  Are  they  not  all  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God?  Are  they  not  all  matters  which  touch  con- 
science ?  How,  then,  withdraw  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church,  and  say  that  she  has  no  authority  in  tempo- 
rals ?  If  the  Church  can  take  cognizance  of  the  sins  of 
private  individuals  in  the  temporal  order,  she  can  also  take 

*Ibid.,  vln  supra,  pp.  303,  304. 
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cognizance  of  the  sins  of  public  persons,  of  kings  and 
magistrates,  in  the  same  order.  If  she  may  subject  private 
persons  to  her  discipline  for  the  sins  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  why  not  sovereigns  ?  Do  these  sins  cease  to  be 
sins  when  committed  by  kings  and  Ceesars  ?  If  she  can 
impose  on  private  persons  the  law  of  having  only  one 
wife,  can  she  not  do  the  same  for  sovereigns,  and  judge 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  the  private  person  who  violates 
it  ?  If  she  can  judge  of  sedition  and  treason  in  the  sub- 
ject, wherefore  not  also  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 
prince  ?  Are  tyranny  and  oppression  in  temporal  matters, 
on  the  part  of  princes,  less  sins  against  the  law  of  Christ, 
than  sedition  and  treason  on  the  part  of  subjects?  Is  it 
for  the  Church  to  bind  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  not 
the  prince  to  the  subject?  Were  that  just?  What  king 
ever  protested  against  the  Church's  condemning  sedition 
and  treason  ?  By  what  right  does  the  Church  condemn 
thescj  and  not  the  prince  who  fails  in  his  duties  as  prince  ? 
Theodosius  the  Great  was  a  pious  and  orthodox  emperor, 
but  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  anger,  in  which  he  committed 
acts  of  injustice.  In  one  of  these  fits  he  ordered  a  most 
cruel  massacre  of  some  seven  thousand  of  his  subjects  in 
the  city  of  Thessalonica.  This  was  an  act  in  the  tem- 
poral order,  of  temporal  sovereignty,  and  therefore  an  act 
for  which  the  Church,  according  to  the  doctrine  we  oppose, 
could  not  judge  him ;  nay,  for  which  even  God  himself 
could  not  judge  him,  if  the  temporal  sovereign  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  spiritual  power  in  temporals.  Yet  St.  Am- 
brose, one  of  the  four  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  thought  otherwise,  rebuked  him  severely 
for  his  tyranny  to  his  subjects,  and  made  him  do  public 
penance  for  it.  Some  Christians,  provoked  by  the  malig- 
nity of  the  Jews,  destroyed  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Theodo-^ 
sius  commanded  them  to  rebuild  it.  Here,  again,  was  an 
act  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  the  temporal  order.  But 
St  Ambrose  interposed,  forbade  the  Christians  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  emperor,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  Christians  to  build  the  temples  of  a  false  relig- 
ion, or  in  which  their  own  religion  would  be  blasphemed. 

The  other  point  made  by  Roger  of  Sens  is  equally  con- 
clusive, namely,  that  whoever  has  the  right  to  judge  the 
end  has  the  right  to  judge  the  means.  The  body  is  for 
the  soul,  the  temporal  is  for  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  the 
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Church ;  since,  therefore,  she  has  the  right  to  judge  the 
soul,  she  has  the  right  to  judge  the  body ;  and  since  she 
has  the  right  to  judge  the  spiritual,  she  has  the  right  to 
judge  the  temporal.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the 
temporal  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  the  end 
for  which  it  does  exist  is  not  in  its  own  order,  —  is  not 
temporal,  but  spiritual.  It  has  no  end,  no  purpose,  no 
legitimacy,  but  as  it  is  subordinated  to  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  spiritual  end  of  man.  The 
state  is  inaugurated,  the  king  is  crowned  and  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  command,  only  for  society,  and  society  it- 
self is  only  for  man's  spiritual  destiny,  —  his  ultimate  union 
with  God  as  his  supreme  good ;  for  man  has  been  created 
solely  that  he  "  might  know,  love,  and  serve  God  in  this 
world,  and  be  happy  with  him  for  ever  in  the  next"  This 
is  his  end  and  only  end.  The  earthly  is  for  the  heavenly, 
the  seen  for  the  unseen,  the  temporal  for  the  eternal,  man 
for  God.  This  is  the  order  of  things.  The  Christian  relig- 
ion is  the  law  according  to  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
human  race,  in  all  times  and  places,  man  fulfils  his  des- 
tiny, or  attains  to  the  end  for  which  he  has  been  created 
and  redeemed.  No  other  law  has  ever  been  given  to  man. 
The  Christian  religion  is,  in  substance,  one.  and  the  same 
religion  from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  a  new  religion,  and 
is  a  new  law  only  as  to  its  state,  for  St.  Paul  argues  to  the 
Grfdatians,  that  it  was  before  Moses,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  madness  to  think  of  being  perfected  by  the  Mosaic 
law  without  Christ.  They  who  were  saved  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  were  saved  by  the  same  faith,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  law,  by  which  we  are  saved  ;  only  they 
believed  in  a  Messiah  to  come,  and  we  in  a  Messiah  who 
has  come.  Always  was  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
always  was  it  the  one  law  for  all  men,  of  whatever  state, 
rank,  or  dignity,  —  the  only  law  by  which  man  could  ren- 
der himself  acceptable  to  his  Maker  and  fulfil  his  destiny. 
There  never  has  been  any  other  religion  properly  so  called 
than  that  of  Christ,  and  that  is  of  all  times  and  places. 

The  Catholic  Church,  also,  is  from  the  beginning,  not 
an  institution  of  yesterday.  It  is  catholic  in  time  as  well 
as  in  space.  The  Church  is  catholic,  we  are  taught  in 
the  Catechism,  because  "  she  subsists  in  all  ages,  teaches 
all  nations,  and  maintains  all  truth."  She  has  subsisted 
under  different  modes  indeed ;  but  whether  as  the  patriarchal 
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religion,  as  the  Synagogue,  or  as  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, she  is  always  one  and  the  same  Catholic  Church, 
the  immaculate  Spouse  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  joyful  Mother  of  all  the  faithful. 
All  things  are  ordered  in  reference  to  her.     Her  Maker  is 
her  Husband,  and  he  will  own  none  as  his  children  who 
have   not  been   carried   in  her  womb  and  nursed  at  her 
breasts.     Such  is  his  will,  eternal  as  his  own  being,  and 
which  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  immu- 
table and  immovable  as  his  own  nature.     She  has  been 
instituted  expressly  to  guide,  assist,  and  conduct  us  to  God. 
For  this  end  she  has  been  made  the  depositary  of  the  law 
of  Christ,  authorized  to  keep,  to  teach,  to  interpret  and 
apply  it,  —  to  teach,  feed,  rule,  and  defend  all  men  and  na- 
tions, in  reference  to  their  final  and  only  end.     How,  then, 
say  she  has  no  authority  over  temporals  ?     How  can  she 
have  authority  to  judge  the  only  end  for  which  temporals 
exist,  or  have  any  right  to  exist,  if  she  have  not  the  right  to 
judge  them,  and  to  approve  or  condemn  them  as  they  do 
or  do  not  subserve  this  end.     How  can  she  have  charge  of 
the  end  without  also  having  charge  of  the  means,  since  the 
means  are  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  end,  and  con- 
trolled by  it  ?   As  she  has  charge  of  the  end,  that  is,  of  gain- 
ing the  end,  she  must  have  charge  of  the  means,  and  as 
the  temporal  exists  only  as  a  means  to  man's  final  end,  she 
must,  by  virtue  of  the  very  spiritual  authority  which  she 
confessedly  is,  have  supreme  power  over  the  temporal,  and 
plenary  authority  to  govern  it  according  to  the  demands  or 
the  utility  of  the  end,  and  therefore  in  all  respects  whatever. 
But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  insist  on  a  doctrine  which 
we  do  not.    We  contend  not  here  for  the  doctrine,  that  the 
state  holds  from  God  only  through  the  Church,  although 
we  should  be  loath  to  deny  even  that  doctrine,  since  it  has 
high  authority  in  its  favor ;  we  stop  with  the  doctrine  of 
Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  that  the  temporal  prince  holds  his 
authority  from    God   through  the  people  or  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore  concede,  as  we  have  always  conceded, 
that  the  people,  where  there  is  no  existing  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, are  the  medial  origin  of  government.     But  the 
people,  even  on  this  ground,  are  not  the  ultimate  source  of 
power,  and  do  not  give  to  civil  government  its  right  to  gov- 
ern, for  non  est  potestas,  nisi  a  Deo;  they  are   only  the 
medium  of  its  constitution,  not  the  fountain  of  its  rights. 
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The  government  when  constituted  has  immediately  from 
God  its  authority  or  right  to  govern,  and  consequently 
holds  immediately  under  his  law,  and  for  the  end  that 
law  prescribes.  That  end,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Chris- 
tian end,  the  ultimate  end  of  man.  The  government  then, 
whether  regal  or  popular,  holds  its  authority  on  condition 
that  it  exercises  all  its  powers  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Christ  for  that  end,  and,  of  course,  forfeits  its  rights  when- 
ever it  neglects  or  violates  this  condition.  The  powers  of 
government  are  a  sacred  trust,  and  must  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  trust ;  to  violate  these 
conditions  is,  then,  to  forfeit  the  trust,  and  to  lose  the  pow- 
ers it  confers.  We  must  say  this,  unless  we  accept  Orien- 
tal despotism,  ani  contend  for  the  inamissibility  of  power  ; 
that  is,  that  the  prince,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  tyran- 
nize and  oppress  as  he  may,  never  loses  his  right  to  reign, 
—  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  consistently  maintained  by 
any  Englishman  who  boasts  of  his  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  or  by  any  American  who  on  each  succeeding  Fourth 
of  July  reads  with  patriotic  pride  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Congress  of  1776. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  say  that  the  Church  commis- 
sions the  state,  or  imposes  the  conditions  on  which  it  holds 
its  right  to  govern,  yet  as  it  holds  under  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  on  conditions  imposed  by  that  law,  we  do  say  that  she, 
as  the  guardian  and  judge  of  that  law,  must  have  the  pow- 
er to  take  cognizance  of  the  state,  and  to  judge  whether  it 
does  or  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  its  trust,  and  to 
pronounce  sentence  accordingly ;  which  sentence  ought  to 
have  immediate  practical  execution  in  the  temporal  order, 
and  the  temporal  power  that  resists  it  is  not  only  faithless 
to  its  trust,  but  guilty  of  direct  rebellion  against  God,  the 
only  real  Sovereign,  Fountain  of  all  law,  and  Source  of  all 
rights,  in  the  temporal  order  as  in  the  spiritual.  She  must 
have  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fidelity  of  subjects, 
since  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  legitimate  prince  for  con- 
science' sake ;  and  therefore  of  the  manner  in  which  princes 
discharge  their  duties  to  their  subjects,  and  to  judge  and  to 
declare  whether  they  have  or  have  not  forfeited  their  trusts, 
and  lost  their  right  to  reign  or  to  command  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects.  The  deposing  power,  then,  is  inherent  in 
her  as  the  spiritual  authority,  as  the  guardian  and  judge  of 
the  law  under  which  kings  and  emperors  hold  their  crowns, 
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and  have  the  right  to  reign ;  for  in  deposing  a  sovereign, 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  authoriz- 
ing them  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign,  she 
does  bnt  apply  the  law  of  Christ  to  a  particular  case,  and 
judicially  declare  what  is  already  true  by  that  law.  She 
only  declares  that  the  forfeiture  has  occurred,  and  that  sub- 
jects are  released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  who  are  already 
released  by  the  law  of  God. 

This  power  which  we  claim  here  for  the  Church  over  tem- 
porals is  not  itself  precisely  a  temporal  power.  We  are  in- 
deed not  at  liberty  to  assert  that  the  Church  has  no  tempo- 
ral authority,  for  that  she  has  no  temporal  authority,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  a  condemned  proposition,  —  condemned,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  by  our  present  Hbly  Father,  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  work  on  Canon  Law  by  Professor 
Nuytz  of  Turin,  —  and  we  have  seen  that  she  has  even  direct 
temporal  authority  by  divine  right ;  but  the  power  we  are 
now  asserting,  though  a  power  over  temporals,  is  itself, 
strictly  speaking,  a  spiritual  power,  held  by  a  spiritual  per- 
son, and  exerted  for  a  spiritual  end.  The  temporal  order 
by  its  own  nature,  or  by  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  pres- 
ent decree  of  God  only  for  an  end  not  in  its  own  order,  is 
subjected  to  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  every  question 
that  does  or  can  arise  in  the  temporal  order  is  indirectly  a 
spiritual  question,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
as  the  spiritual  authority,  and  therefore  of  the  Pope,  who, 
as  supreme  chief  of  the  Church,  possesses  that  authority  in 
all  its  plenitude.  The  Pope,  then,  even  by  virtue  of  his 
spiritual  authority,  has  the  power  to  judge  all  temporal 
questions,  if  not  precisely  as  temporal,  yet  as  spiritual,  —  for 
all  temporal  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  their  relation 
to  the  spiritual,  —  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  deposition  against  any  sovereign  when  required 
by  the  good  of  the  spiritual  order. 

No  Christian  can  or  will  deny  that  whatever  we  do,  — 
whether  we  sing  or  pray,  eat  or  drink,  wake  or  sleep, 
assist  at  public  worship  or  pursue  our  own  domestic  avo- 
cations, whether  we  act  in  a  private  or  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity,—  we  are  bound  to  do  it  from  conscience,  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  for  whom  we  are  created,  and  who  is 
our  supreme  good,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Good  in  it- 
self. The  Church,  as  the  spiritual  power,  has  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  that  touch  our  consciences,  the  law,  the  glory 
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of  Gx)d,  or  our  supreme  good.  Then  she  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  our  lives,  and  all  our  acts.  Does  the  law  of  God 
prescribe  our  duty  to  temporal  sovereigns  ?  Does  it  pre- 
scribe the  duty  of  sovereigns  to  their  subjects  ?  We  have 
seen  that  it  does.  Can  we  neglect  our  duty  to  sovereigns, 
or  they  their  duty  to  us,  with  a  good  conscience,  or  with- 
out sin  ?  Of  course  not.  If  sovereigns  play  the  tyrant, 
if  they  become  cruel,  oppressive,  governing  their  subjects 
iniquitously  for  selfish  ends,  do  they  or  do  they  not  violate 
the  laws  of  God,  and  forfeit  their  rights  ?  If  you  are  not  a 
base  despot  or  a  vile  slave,  you  must  say  they  do.  If  the 
Church  is  the  spiritual  power,  with  the  right  to  declare  the 
law  of  Christ  for  all  men  and  nations,  can  any  act  of  the 
state  in  contravention  of  her  canons  be  regarded  as  a  law  ? 
The  most  vulgar  common  sense  answers,  that  it  cannot. 
Tell  us  then,  even  supposing  the  Church  to  have  only  spir- 
itual power,  what  question  can  come  up  between  man  and 
man,  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  between  subject 
and  sovereign,  or  sovereign  and  subject,  that  does  not  coriie 
within  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  on 
which  she  has  not  by  divine  right  the  power  to  pronounce  a 
judicial  sentence  ?  None?  Then  the  power  she  exercised 
over  sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  a  usurp^ition, 
was  not  derived  from  the  concession  of  princes  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  but  was  and  is  hers  by  divine  right ;  and 
whoso  resists  it  rebels  against  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  we  defend  the 
power  exercised  over  sovereigns  by  Popes  and  Councils  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

We  know  this  ground  is  not  acceptable  to  sovereigns,  to 
courtiers,  or  to  demagogues.  But  is  that  our  fault  ?  Who 
has  made  it  our  duty  to  please  them  ?  Are  we  not  bound 
to  please  God,  and  to  adhere  to  the  truth,  let  it  offend  whom 
it  may  ?  On  this  subject  permit  us  to  translate  some  re- 
marks from  the  Abb6  Rohrbacher's  Universal  History  of 
the  Catholic  Chtirchj  which  we  find  very  much  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

"  In  the  seventh  book  of  this  History,"  says  the  Abb^,  "  we  have 
seen  the  three  representatives  of  ancient  wisdom,  Confucius,  Plato, 
and  Cicero,  professing  with  one  voice  that  (Jod  alone  is  the  true 
sovereign  of  men  ;  that  there  is  no  power  that  comes  not  from  him  ; 
that  his  reason  is  the  supreme  and  normal  law  of  all  others  ;  that 
what  princes,  judges,  and  peoples  decree,  that  is  contrary  to  this 
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supreme  rule,  is  in  no  sense  law  ;  that  there  was  to  come  a  time 
in  which  the  Holy,  the  Saint  of  saints,  the  Word,  the  Reason  it- 
self of  God,  would  be  manifested  in  a  sensible  manner,  give  to  all 
nations  the  same  law,  and  make  of  the  whole  human  race  one  only 
empire,  of  which  God  shall  be  the  sole  common  Master  and  tho 
Sovereign  Monarch.  We  have  seen,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  that 
this  ancient  doctrine  of  human  wisdom  is,  as  it  were,  a  distant  echo 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  ;  and,  joining  one  to  the  other,  we  may  estab- 
lish the  following  articles  of  the  Divine  government  of  mankind. 

"  Article  I.  God  only  is  properly  sovereign.  Art.  II.  The 
Son  of  God  made  man,  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  haa  been  invested 
by  his  Father  with  this  sovereign  power.  Art.  III.  4>>^o°g  men 
there  is  no  power  or  right  to  command,  unless  from  God  and  by 
his  Word.  Art.  IV.  The  power  is  from  God,  but  not  always  the 
man  who  exercises  it,  or  the  use  which  is  made  of  it.  Art.  V. 
Both  the  sovereignty  and  the  sovereign,  and  both  the  use  which  is 
made  of  it  and  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised,  are  equally  subordi- 
nated to  the  law  of  God.  Art.  VI.  The  infallible  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  law  is  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  Hence  these  consequences :  — 

"  Therefore  all  that  which  regards  the  law  of  God,  conscience, 
eternal  salvation,  the  whole  world,  nations  and  individuals,  sover- 
eigns and  subjects,  are  subordinated  to  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
of  her  chief.  Hence,  also,  in  all  that  which  interests  conscience, 
civil  .legislation  is  subordinated  to  the  legislation  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hence  the  first  axiom  laid  down  by  a  French  prelate, 
M.  de  Marca,  in  his  book  Be  la  Concorde  du  Sacerdoce  et  de  VEm' 
pire^  is,  that  the  constitutions  of  princes  and  temporal  laws  con- 
trary to  the  canons  are  absolutely  null  and  void. 

"  To  escape  this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  either  to  deny  to  the 
Catholic  Church  the  right  in  the  last  resort  to  decide  doubts  con- 
cerning the  Divine  law,  conscience,  salvation,  or  else  to  say  that 
the  temporal  power  and  laws  are  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
law  of  God,  salvation,  conscience.  Say  either,  and  you  will  ar- 
rive* at  anarchy,  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  longer  either  law  or 
human  duty  ;  for  if  it  belongs  not  to  the  Catholic  Church,  undeni- 
ably the  highest  authority  on  earth,  to  interpret  definitively  the  Di- 
vine law,  this  right  belongs  to  nobody.  He,  in  fact,  who  refuses  it 
to  the  highest  authority  can  accord  it  to  none, —  to  the  prince  or 
the  nation  no  more  than  to  the  meanest  individual.  If  in  this  case 
the  prince  and  the  nation  are  permitted  to  deride  the  Church  and 
her  chief,  the  meanest  individual  must  be  permitted  to  deride  the 
nation  and  the  prince.  The  Divine  law,  the  only  source  of  duty, 
will  be  for  man  as  if  it  were  not.  Moreover,  if  submission  to  the 
temporal  power  and  law  be  not  a  matter  which  interests  conscience, 
salvation,  it  ceases  to  be  a  duty  to  submit  to  them  ;  then  there  is 
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no  longer  any  right,  no  longer  any  society.  There  is  no  medium. 
Either  society  is  absolutely  null,  or  else  it  is  subordinated  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

"But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  a  hard  truth.  What  king  will 
hear  it  ?  It  revolted  the  idolatrous  emperors  of  pagan  Rome,  they 
who  pretended  themselves  to  be  not  only  emperors,  but  also  sover- 
eign pontiffs  and  gods.  During  three  centuries  they  made  war  on 
the  Eternal  and  his  Christ,  in  order  to  repulse  the  yoke  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.  But  the  Eternal  laughed  at  them,  his  Christ  has 
broken  them  and  their  empire  as  a  potter's  vessel  beneath  his  feet. 

"  This  subordination  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  gen- 
erally displeased  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  A  few 
submitted  to  it  with  sincerity  ;  the  greater  part  either  did  it  only  in 
an  astute  manner,  or  openly  refused  to  do  it,  pretending  themselves 
to  be,  if  not  gods,  at  least  sovereign  pontiffs.  We  have  seen  the 
Emperor  Nicephorus,  in  order  to  justify  his  adulterous  marriage, 
cause  to  be  declared  by  a  conciliabulum  of  courtier  prelates,  that 
the  emperor  is  above  the  Divine  laws.  The  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  name  and  in  fact  the  Low  Empire,  till  it  disap- 
pee^ed  beneath  the  ci meter  of  the  Mahometans. 

"  In  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  emperors  of  his 
race  and  character  pretended  to  be  the  living  and  sovereign  law, 
from  which  emanate  all  the  particular  rights  of  nations  and  of 
kings.  Consequently  they  would  not  have  the  Divine  law  inter- 
preted by  the  Church  of  God.  By  their  force,  their  address,  and 
their  activity,  they  counted  on  prevailing  against  the  Church,  and 
against  the  Rock  on  which  she  is  built.  They  ended  by  being 
broken  against  it,  they  and  all  their  race.  Such  are  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  of  which  we  have  been  the  witnesses. 

"  In  France  we  have  seen  a  grandson  of  St.  Louis  forgetting  the 
lessons  and  example  of  his  grandfather,  above  all,  the  lessons  and 
example  of  Charlemagne,  who  called  and  proved  himself  a  devout 
defender  of  the  Holy  Church  and  humble  coadjutor  of  the  Apostolic 
See  in  all  things, —  we  have  seen  Philip  the  Fair,  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Germans,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Low  Empire,  insult  the 
Church  in  her  chief;  and  we  have  seen  in  a  few  years  Philip  the 
Fair  disappear,  and  all  his  posterity.  And  France,  who,  instead  of 
expiating  the  iniquity  of  her  king,  augmented  its  fatal  consequences, 
we  have  seen  delivered  over  to  the  English,  and  on  the  point  of 
becoming  an  English  province,  when  God  in  his  mercy  sent  a  Lor- 
raine virgin  [Joan  of  Arc]  who  restored  France  to  the  French. 

"Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Philip  the  Fair  were  misled  and  ruined, 
among  other  things,  by  what  are  called  lawyers,  men  who  study 
laws,  but  purely  human  laws,  above  all,  the  laws  of  pagan  Rome, 
when  her  Caesars  were  at  once  emperors,  sovereign  pontiffs,  and 
gods,  consequently  the  supreme  and  only  law.     More  or  less  im* 
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bued  with  this  political  idolatry,  the  lawyers  made  each  prince  un- 
derstand that,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  God  interpreted 
by  the  Church,  he  was  himself  the  living  law  and  sovereign  of  all 
laws.  Regarding,  therefore,  as  non  avenues  both  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  on  earth,  they 
revived  and  justified  in  principle  at  once  both  the  most  odious  ty- 
ranny and  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  For  if  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  that  interprets  it,  are  nothing  for  kings,  they 
are  nothing  for  the  people,  —  are  nothing  for  any  body ;  and  no  one 
has  any  law  but  himself. 

"  Hence,  from  the  times  of  these  sovereigns  we  may  remark 
among  lawyers  and  their  like  a  certain  low  empire  of  intelligences, 
low  both  as  to  ideas  and  sentiments,  seeing  only  matter,  only  the 
individual,  only  the  king,  at  best  only  a  particular  nation,  never 
mankind  in  their  integrity,  humanity  regenerated  in  God  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  advancing  in  the  Church  towards  a  perfect  and  trium- 
phant humanity  in  heaven.  They  see  nothing,  wish  to  see  nothing, 
and  will  not  allow  others  to  see  any  thing  of  all  this.  To  prevent 
it,  they  alter  and  disguise  facts,  or  falsify  them  by  malicious  inter- 
pretations. They  dissemble  the  good,  they  bring  up  and  exagger- 
ate the  evil.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Low  Empire  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  baseness  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  its  chicanery,  duplicity, 
and,  above  all,  its  hatred  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  passed  from 
Constantinople  to  the  West,  and  become  naturalized  among  the 
writers  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  invasion  of 
learned  barbarism,  which  suffers  to  appear  in  history  only  quarrels, 
wars,  and  ruins,  without  any  thing  that  consoles  or  edifies  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  reader.  In  the  assemblage  of  human  ideas,  all 
is  confusion,  inconsequence,  contradiction,  incertitude,  —  a  confu- 
sion worse  than  that  of  Babel.  In  the  confusion  of  languages  one 
no  longer  understood  his  neighbor,  but  in  the  confusion  of  ideas 
which  has  perplexed  literary  Europe  for  three  centuries,  men  no 
longer  understand  themselves.  They  will  not  allow  that  politics 
are  subordinated  to  the  law  of  God,  interpreted  by  the  Church  of 
God  ;  they  insist  that  politics  shall  be  the  law  to  themselves  ;  and 
after  having  thus  indoctrinated  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  they 
complain  that  kings,  queens,  and  princes  follow  their  lessons,  and 
acknowledge,  politically,  no  moral  law  but  their  own  interest. 
And  what  is  most  strange  is,  that  they  even  blame  the  Church  for 
their  being  no  better,  —  the  Church  whom  kings  and  princes  would 
not  suffer  in  the  Council  of  Trent  to  proceed  to  their  reform,  as  she 
did  to  that  of  the  Popes  and  bishops.  They  declaim  against  the 
theory  of  Machiavelli,  and  yet  they  have  themselves  no  other,  and 
differ  from  him  only  in  the  fact  that  he  knew  what  he  said  and 
what  he  thought.  The  sight  of  this  general  baseness  of  the  French 
mind  and  the  incoherence  of  its  ideas  moves  in  us  an  immense 
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pity  for  the  men  and  thq  writers  of  that  epoch  [the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ?].  When  we  see  a  Francis  the  First  and  a  Henry  the  Second 
league  with  Mahometans  against  Christians,  and  with  Prot- 
estants against  Catholics,  while  they  punish  heretics  in  their  own 
dominions,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  O  God,  forgive  them  !  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,  any  more  than  they  who  counsel 
them."  ♦ 

The  doctrine  that  the  political  order  is  subordinated  to 
the  law  of  God  interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  is  of 
course  deeply  offensive  to  sovereigns,  courtiers,  and  dem- 
agogues; but  that,  if  we  rightly  consider  it,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  truth,  or  against  its  being  fearlessly  as- 
serted. It  is  only  by  bringing  both  sovereigns  and  subjects 
back  to  it  that  we  can  save  society  from  being  the  prey, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  most  odious  tyranny,  and  on  the 
other,  of  the  most  fearful  anarchy.  It  is  no  new  doctrine, 
invented  by  us.  The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  is 
a  dictate  of  the  most  vulgar  common  sense,  —  a  universal 
conviction  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
was  recognized  by  all  Gentile  antiquity,  however  it  may 
have  been  disregarded  in  practice.  It  runs  through  all  the 
Old  Testament,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  under  the  old 
law,  in  the  Synagogue,  the  kingly  power  was  subordinat- 
ed to  the  sacerdotal.  The  Church,  as  containing  in  herself 
the  whole  priesthood,  and  all  the  spiritual  authority  insti- 
tuted under  the  |5rimitive  law,  and  as  succeeding  to  the 
Synagogue  and  continuing  it  in  all  not  of  a  local  and  tem- 
porary nature,  necessarily  inherits  and  possesses  this  su- 
premacy in  its  plenitude.  The  very  end  for  which  she  is 
instituted  and  placed  in  the  world,  the  very  nature  of  her 


♦  Rohrbacher,  2d  edition,  Tom.  XXIV.  pp.  611-614.  We  have  intro- 
duced this  extract,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  (giving  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  author's  Ultramontanism.  The 
Abb^  Rohrbacher's  work  wants  method,  is  sometimes  a  little  crude  and 
indigested,  and  is  not  always  consistent  with  itself;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
extensive  erudition,  written  from  a  truly  Catholic  point  of  view,  with 
great  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  vigor ;  and  may  be  consulted  with  full 
confidence  and  great  advantage  on  all  those  points  on  which  our  popular 
histories  are  the  most  defective  or  the  least  trustworthy.  The  Abbe  is 
no  mean  philosopher,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  hearty  Papist.  His  work 
cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated,  or  too  diligently  studied.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  world  in  our  own  times,  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  where  the  laity  are  to  a  fearful  extent  infected  with  the 
lowest  form  of  political  Gallicanism,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
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office  and  mission,  presuppose  it,  and  authorize  us  to  as- 
sert it  for  her,  even  in  case  no  express  grant  of  power  over 
the  temporal  order  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  could  be  alleged. 
For  every  Catholic,  at  least,  the  Church  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  limits  and  extent  of  her  own  powers.  She 
can  be  judged  by  no  one,  and  this  of  itself  implies  her  ab- 
solute supremacy,  and  that  the  temporal  order  must  re- 
ceive its  law,  at  least  its  interpretation,  from  her.  So  she 
herself  has  always  asserted,  by  the  mouth  of  all  her  holy 
Doctors,  her  Councils,  and  her  Sovereign  PontiflFs.  Through 
all  the  long  years  of  what  is  termed  the  Martyr  Age,  dur- 
ing her  long  and  bloody  struggle  with  pagan  and  idola- 
trous Rome,  she  asserted,  it  and  wrote  it  Qut  in  the  blood  of 
her  dearest  children,  whom  she  commanded  to  submit  to 
all  manner  of  tortures,  and  to  death  in  its  most  frightful 
and  excruciating  forms,  sooner  than  obey  Caesar  against 
Christ.  She  has  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  Catacombs, 
and  gained  a  status  in  the  world,  than  she  reasserts  it, 
and  proclaims  in  the  face  of  Arian  emperors  and  infidel 
kings  the  eternal  supremacy  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  her 
right,  as  its  guardian  and  judge,  to  judge  all  men,  of  every 
state,  rank,  or  dignity,  and  to  subject  them  to  her  disci- 
pline. Whenever  the  occasion  occurred,  she  asserted  her 
power,  not  in  empty  words  only,  but  in  deeds,  to  judge 
sovereigns,  kings,  and  Caesars,  to  bestovy  or  to  take  away 
crowns,  to  depose  ungodly  rulers,  and  to  absolve  their  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Under  this  claimed 
and  generally  admitted  supremacy  of  the  Church,  pagan 
Rome  was  conquered,  barbarians  were  subdued,  the  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  and  states  of  modern  Europe  were  found- 
ed, civil  liberty  reestablished  and  protected,  nations  con- 
verted, wholesome  laws  enacted,  and  civilization  advanced. 
The  human  mind  awoke  from  its  sleep,  rejoiced  in  new 
freedom,  and  felt  itself  endowed  with  an  unwonted  vigor. 
Men  gloried  in  a  sublime  ideal,  cherished  lofty  principles, 
and  glowed  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  They 
adopted  in  their  political  conduct  the  Christian  law  for 
their  guide,  saints  for  their  model,  and  performed  deeds,  and 
attained  to  an  heroic  virtue,  before  which  the  greatest  and 
best  of  our  times  seem  mean  and  paltry.  Shall  we  fear  to 
do  honor  to  our  noble  Catholic  ancestors,  or  to  assert  the 
doctrine  to  which  under  God  was  due  their  greatness,  lest 
we  oft'end  the  fastidious  ears  of  unbelieving  sovereigns,  or 
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disturb  the  tranquillity  of  graceless  courtiers  and  dema- 
gogues, who,  to  gain  political  advancement,  would  not  hes- 
itate to  sell  Jesus  Christ  to  be  crucified?  Out  upon  such 
servility !  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  we  are  not  so 
lost  to  all  true  manliness.  If  God  be  for  us,  nothing  can 
be  against  us,  and  he  whose  soul  is  knit  in  the  bonds  of 
love  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  may  well  defy  all  the 
wrath  of  man  and  all  the  rage  of  hell.  Dare  be  freemen 
in  Christ,  or  wear  not  his  livery. 

The  Church  was  doing  her  work,  and  civilization  was 
advancing,  when  one  day  the  German  lawyers,  courting 
the  favor  of  a  German  Kaiser,  who  would  be  Pope  as  well 
as  Kaiser,  recalled  the  old  doctrine  of  the  idolatrous  em- 
perors of  pagan  Rome,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
living  law,  the  fountain  of  all  rights  and  of  all  honor; 
that  is,  that  he  was  emperor,  sovereign  pontifT,  nay,  a  god, 
from  whom  emanated  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  was  therefore  held  at  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
The  Kaiser,  inflated  with  his  newly  discovered  godhood, 
undertook  the  management  of  all  affairs  in  Church  and  in 
state,  and  to  make  and  unmake  bishops  arid  sovereign 
pontiffs  at  will.     What  the  German  lawyers  claimed  for 
the  German  Kaiser,  or  emperor,  the  French  lawyers,  not 
to  be  outdone  as  accomplished  courtiers,  claimed  for  their 
king,  the  Spanish  lawyers  for  theirs,  and  the  English  for 
theirs.     Thus  the' sovereigns  were  freed  from  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  Church,  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  order 
was  proclaimed,  the  Church  was  declared  a  civil  institution, 
to  be  protected  and  preserved  only  to  preach  the  submission 
of  the  people  to  the  civil  tyrant,  and  to  threaten  them  with 
eternal  damnation  if  they  dared  resist  his  tyranny.     And 
religion  grew  faint  in  men's  hearts,  the  light  of  truth  be- 
came dim,  faith  expired,  civilization  was  arrested,  and  the 
world  seemed  abandoned  to  the  violence  and  misrule  of 
crowned  monsters.      Faith,  piety,  liberty,  science,  intelli- 
gence, morality,  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing,  were 
extinct  in  the  secular  world,  and  the  courtiers  applauded, 
and  their  dupes  called  it  progress,  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  from  spiritual  bondage,  the  glorious  instaura- 
tion  of  science  and  virtue !     Would  you  have  us  reinstate 
these  dupes,  and  follow  the  lead  of  those  old  German 
lawyers,  who  would   make   kings   and    emperors  believe 
themselves  at  once  emperors,  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  gods. 
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as  claimed  to  be  the  old  pagan  emperors  of  idolatrous 
Rome? 

This  doctrine  of  the  German  lawyers,  since  called  Gal- 
licanism,  and  contained  in  principle  in  the  first  of  the 
four  Gallican  Articles  of  1682,  introduced  into  Western 
Europe  the  politics  of  the  Low  Empire,  or  of  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  the  free  constitutions  of 
Mediaeval  Europe,  and  established  on  their  ruins  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  last  three  centuries,  expressed  in  the  famous 
VEtat  c^est  moi  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  All  the  world 
has  revolted  against  this  absolutism,  and  kings,  and  espe- 
cially the  Church,  are  held  responsible  for  it,  although 
the  Church  always  opposed  it,  and  her  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
exerted  all  their  power  to  prevent  its  introduction  and 
establishment,  and  it  was  introduced  and  established  only 
in  defiarice  of  spiritual  censures  and  anathemas.  But 
every  body  feels,  that  to  make  kings  absolute,  to  give  them 
all  power,  and  free  them  from  all  law  but  their  own  will, 
is  not  precisely  to  found  and  secure  civil  freedom,  or  to 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  temporal  order.  Hence  is 
renewed  th&  -doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  kings  and 
rulers,  but  not  now  their  responsibility  to  God  through  the 
Church.  It  is  now  responsibility  to  the  people.  The 
modern  demagogue  does  for  the  people  what  the  German 
lawyer  did  for  the  German  Kaiser.  He  does  not  say  the 
people  are  sovereign  under  the  law  of  God  interpreted  by 
the  Church ;  but  he  says  the  people  are  the  living  law,  the 
fountain  of  all  rights,  and  from  them  emanates  all  just  au- 
thority, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Therefore  he  makes 
the  people  emperor,  sovereign  pontiff,  god.  Hence  he  ac- 
tually uses  the  strange  terms  people-king,  people-pontiff, 
people-god.  Read  Pierre  Leroux,  read  Giuseppe  Mazzini, 
and  you  will  find  these  barbarous  epithets,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, used  in  sober  earnestness,  and  the  last-mentioned 
of  these  worthies  is  the  recognized  chief  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean democracy,  and  commands  the  sympathy  of  consti- 
tutional England  and  democratic  America.  The  people 
are  crowned  and  deified  in  opposition  to  kings  and  emper- 
ors, but  it  is  still  the  assertion  of  the  independence,  nay, 
the  supremacy,  of  the  temporal  order,  and  the  denial  of  its 
subordination  to  the  law  of  God.  The  people  are  king, 
pope,  god,  and  may  do  what  they  will,  and  hence  for  the 
despotism  of  kings  we  have  the  despotism  of  the  mass,  so- 
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cial  despotism,  or  rather  the  despotism  of  the  demagogues 
who  control  the  people. 

But  some  revolt,  again,  at  this,  and  will  no  more  submit 
to  Iting-people  than  to  any  other  king.  They  see  in  the 
people  only  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  will  not  admit 
of  the  whole  collectively  any  more  than  is  true  of  each  in- 
dividual taken  separately.  Hence  we  actually  hear  indi- 
viduals, not  in  a  mad-house,  not  looked  upon  as  out  of 
their  senses,  but  honored  and  held  up  as  the  great  lights 
of  their  age,  claim  for  each  individual  what  the  lawyers 
claimed  for  Kaiser,  what  the  demagogue  claims  for  the 
people  en  mousey  and  assert,  each  for  himself,  I  am  emper- 
or, sovereign  pontiff,  and  god.  It  is  only  the  logical  con- 
seauence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  private  judgment, 
only  Protestantism  consistently  developed.  But  with  this 
monstrous  claim  of  the  individual,  no  law,  no  government, 
no  society,  nothing  but  anarchy,  is  possible.  Here  is 
where  the  movement  against  the  absolutism  of  kings  does 
and  must  end.  Asserting  the  independence  of  the  tent po- 
ral  order,  it  passed  on  to  the  absolutism  of  the  mass,  and 
from  that  it  passes  on  to^the  absolutism  of  the  individual, 
the  Free  Trade  of  the  late  William  Leggett,  and  would 
pass  further,  only  there  is  no  further;  sink  to  a  lower  deep, 
only  a  lower  deep  there  is  not. 

Would  you  have  us  follow  in  this  track,  assert  people- 
king,  people-pontiff,  people-god,  or  declare  each  individual 
emperor,  supreme  pontiff,  god  ?  Would  you  have  us,  in 
order  not  to  incur  the  censure  of  our  age,  or  offend  the  god 
of  our  demagogues,  so  belie  our  common  sense,  so  stulti/y 
ourselves,  as  to  accept  such  arrant  nonsense,  or  rather  such 
horrid  blasphemy,  which  the  fools  of  the  day  boast  as  a 
proof  of  the  light  and  progress  of  this  nineteenth  century  ? 
But  we  must  do  it,  or  reassert  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  maintain  that  the 
whole  temporal  order  in  all  things  is  subordinated  to  the 
law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
We  cannot  assert  the  premises  of  the  idolaters  of  kings, 
the  idolaters  of  the  people,  or  the  idolaters  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  deny  their  conclusions ;  for  their  conclusions  fol- 
low necessarily  from  their  premises.  We  must  deny  their 
premises,  and  that  we  cannot  do  without  asserting  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  as  guardian  and  judge  of  the  law 
of  God  over  both  sovereigns  and  subjects,  in  temporals  no 
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less  than  in  spirituals.     There  is  no  medium,  save  at  the 
expense  of  common  sense  or  common  honesty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  de- 
fence of  the  antichristian  and  antisocial  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  political  order,  but  not  one  of  them  haa 
the  least  conceivable  force.  Our  Lord  said,  we  are  told, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.*'  We  should  grieve  to 
think  it  otherwise ;  but  how,  from  the  fact  that  his  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,  infer  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  or 
over  this  world  ?  The  kingdom  of  Christ  does  not  derive 
its  authority  from  this  world,  and  is  not  founded  on  the 
principles  or  maxims  of  this  world;  yet  it  is  set  up  in  this 
world  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  governing  it,  of  reducing 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  subjection  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  making  them  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
Most  assuredly;  but  what  things  are  Caesar's?  Who  has 
the  authority  to  answer  this  question  for  us  as  Catholics? 
Not  Caesar  himself,  for  he  is  neither  infallible  nor  impec- 
cable, and  may  claim  somewhat  more  than  his  own,  nay, 
the  things  that  are  God's,  which  he  has  very  often  done, 
and  is  in  general  inclined  to  do.  *  We  will  give  him  exactly 
what  the  Church  bids  us  give  him,  not  a  groat  more, 
though  he  burn  us  at  the  stake,  behead  and  disembowel, 
or  hang  and  draw  and  quarter  us,  for  the  Church  is  the 
highest  authority.  But  may  not  the  Church  usurp  the 
rights  of  Caesar,  and  refuse  to  authorize  me  to  give  him 
his  dues?  And  if  she  can  do  such  a  naughty  thing,  who 
is  to  decide  for  us  whether  she  does  do  it  or  not?  Sup- 
pose she  does,  what  she  usurps  may  be  as  safe  in  her  pos- 
session as  in  his.  The  Church  any  day  is  as  sovereign  as 
Caesar,  and  as  safe  a  depositary  of  power,  and  the  inso- 
lence and  encroachments  of  Churchmen,  suppose  them  to 
be  as  great  as  the  most  shameless  courtier  or  politician 
ever  pretended,  are  less  intolerable  than  the  insolence  and 
encroachments  of  Caesar  and  his  satellites.  Any  day  the 
mitre  is  above.the  crown,  and  the  priest  above  the  dema- 
gogue. But  after  all,  we  have  a  tolerable  pledge  of  the 
good  behavior,  of  the  justice  and  discretion,  of  the 
Church,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Church  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Spouse  of  the  Lamb,  divinely  commissioned  and  su- 
pernaturaliy  assisted   by  the  Holy    Ghost  to  teach  and 
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judge  the  law  of  God,  and  to  conduct  individuals  and  na- 
tions in  the  way  of  truth  and  holiness.  We  trust  her  in 
all  that  concerns  the  soul,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  case  if 
we  could  not  trust  her  also  in  all  that  concerns  the  body. 
At  any  rate,  she  is  less  likely  to  go  astray  than  Ceesar, 
and  we  may  safely  trust  her  in  preference  to  him. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  in  the  text 
cited  is  giving  a  positive  command.  He  gave  no  decision, 
but  merely  answered  a  captious  question  put  to  him  by 
the  Jews.  Some  Jews,  seeking  to  entangle  him  and  get 
something  whereof  to  accuse  him  either  before  the  Roman 
Emperor  or  before  the  people,  asked  him,  "  Master,  is  it 
lawful  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  Ceesar,  or  not  ?  But  he, 
considering  their  deceit,  said  to  them.  Why  tempt  ye  me  ? 
Show  me  a  penny.  Whose  image  and  inscription  hath 
it  ?  They,  answering,  said  to  him,  Caesar's.  And  he  said 
to  them,  Kender,  therefore,  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
Cffisar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.**  (St 
Luke  XX.  22-25.)  Here  is  no  decision.  It  is  not  our 
Lord  who  says  the  penny  is  Caesar's ;  it  is  the  Jews  who 
say  so.  He  merely  says.  If,  as  you  say,  it  is  Ceesar's,  then 
render  it  unto  him ;  for  it  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  ren- 
der unto  every  one  his  own.  But  he  decides  nothing  as  to 
this  further  question,  whether  any  thing  really  is  Caesar's 
or  not.  The  text  therefore  cannot  avail  those  who  would 
adduce  it  in  defence  of  the  political  independence  of  the 
temporal  order.  But  even  if  this  interpretation  be  re- 
jected, the  text  says  nothing  against  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  decide  what  things  are  Caesar's  and  what  things 
are  God's. 

We  are  also  told  that  our  Lord  paid  tribute  for  himself 
and  Peter  to  Caesar,  and  thence  is  inferred  the  supremacy 
of  Caesar  in  temporals,  or  the  subjection  of  the  Church  in 
temporal  matters  to  the  temporal  lord.  But  unhappily  for 
our  anti-Papists,  or  idolaters  of  the  temporal  order,  the  very 
text  relied  on  condemns  them.  "  They  that  received  the 
didrachma  [tribute  money]  came  to  Peter^^  and  said  to 
him.  Doth  not  your  master  pay  the  didrachma  ?  He  said, 
Yes;  and  when  he  was  come  into  the  house  Jesus  pre- 
vented him,  saying.  What  is  thy  opinion,  Simon  ?  Of 
whom  do  the  fcfngs  of  the  earth  take  tribute  or  custom  ? 
Of  their  own  children,  or  of  strangers  ?  And  he  said.  Of 
strangers.    Jesus  said  to  him,  Then  the  childreu  arc  free. 
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But  thai  we  may  not  scandalize  them^  go  thou  to  the  sea 
and  cast  in  a  hook ;  and  that  fish  which  shall  first  come 
up,  take  ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt 
find  a  stater ;  take  that  and  give  it  to  them  for  me  and 
thee."  (St.  Matt  xvii.  23-26.)  Our  Lord  here  plainly 
teaches  that  he  and  Peter,  and  therefore  the  Church,  are 
not  subject  to  tribute,  and  he  paid  it  only  to  avoid  scandal. 
The  text  asserts  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Church  even 
in  temporals,  or  that  even  in  temporalities  she  owes  noth- 
ing to  the  political  authority. 

All  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  amount  to  noth- 
ing, for,  if  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  Christ  has  insti- 
tuted his  Church  to  govern  all  men  and  nations  according 
to  his  law,  which  she  alone  is  competent  to  interpret  and 
apply.  We  only  ask  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
Church  is  not  herself  the  civil  authority,  and  that,  though 
she  possesses  the  temporal  authority  in  radice^  she  ordina- 
rily governs  the  temporal  order  only  through  the  temporal 
sovereign.  She  bears  by  divine  right  both  swords,  but  she 
exercises  the  temporal  sword  by  the  hand  of  the  prince  or 
magistrate.  •  The  temporal  sovereign  holds  it  subject  to  her 
order,  to  be  exercised  in  her  service,  under  her  direction. 
This  is  the  normal  order,  and  it  is  only  an  unmanly  fear 
of  offending,  or  an  undue  desire  to  please,  secular  govern- 
ments, that  has  ever  led  any  intelligent  Christian  to  con- 
cede the  contrary.  That  the  Church  has  always  been  able 
to  exercise  her  rightful  supremacy,  or  that  secular  govern- 
me(its  have  in  general  shown  themselves  to  be  her  obe- 
dient children,  we  are  far  from  pretending ;  but  we  owe  it 
to  her  and  to  them  to  assert  her  rights  and  their  duties, 
and  perhaps  in  doing  so  we  may  aid  in  preparing  a  better 
future,  and  do  something  to  enable  her  to  check  the  reign 
of  political  atheism,  and  to  save  society,  now  threatened 
at  once  by  both  despotism  and  anarchy,  from  utter  dis- 
solution. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  subject,  because  we 
wish  to  show  that  those  noble  Popes,  who  withstood  the 
secular  tyrants  and  deposed  them  for  their  crimes  against 
the  Church  and  against  their  subjects,  only  exercised  their 
rights  and  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office.  We 
meet  not  a  few  calling  themselves  Catholics,  who  regard 
the  conduct  of  these  Popes  towards  the  secular  power  as 
something  to  be  apologized  for,  or  as  something  to  be  ex- 
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cueed  only  by  a  reference  to  the  false  maxims  and  strange 
i^noraoce  and  barbarism  of  the  times.  Even  though 
mming  democrats,  if  not  because  flaming  democrats,  they 
side  with  such  cruel  and  debauched  tyrants  as  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  Germany  and  Henry  the  Second  of  England, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  blindness  or  perversity  insist  that 
the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  civil  freedom  was  defended 
by  these  crowned  monsters  against  the  arrogance,  ambit«> 
tion,  and  rapacity  of  the  Sovereign.  Pontiffs.  It  was  no 
such  thing.  The  cause  of  truth,  justice,  civil  freedom,  1% 
and  always  has  been,  the  cause  of  the  Churcbf  and  these 
much  calumniated  Pontiffs  have  often  stood  alone  in  its 
defence,  as  at  one  time  St  Thomafei  of  Canterbury  stood 
alone  in  England  against  the  king  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  first  interest  of  mankind  in 
every  age  and  countrv  iB  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  it  is  only 
through  her  and  in  her  that  mankind  are  redeemed,  and 
able  to  form  and  maintain  real  society.  The  sovereign 
that  makes  war  on  the  Church,  that  denies  her  her  free« 
dom  and  authority,  by  that  act  alone  forfeits  his  rights^ 
and  deserves  to  be  deposed,  alike  in  the  name  of  Grod  and 
in  the  name  of  mankind ;  for  the  true  good  of  man  is  in- 
separable from  the  honor  and  gloiy  of  God  in  his  Church. 
When,  then,  we  find  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  judging,  condem* 
ning,  and  deposing  a  secular  prince,  releasing  his  subjects 
from  their  obligation  to  obey  him,  and  authorizing  them 
to  choose  them  another  king,  we  may  regret  the  necessity 
for  such  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff^  but 
we  see  them  only  the  bold  and  decided  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  spiritucd  power  over  the  tem- 
poral ;  and  instead  of  blushing  for  the  chief  of  our  religion, 
or  joining  our  voice  to  swell  the  clamor  against  him,  we 
thank  him  with  our  whole  heart  for  his  fidelity  to  Christ, 
and  we  give  him  the  highest  honor  that  we  can  give  to  a 
trae  servant  of  God  and  benefactor  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
the  sainted  Hildebrand,  nor  the  much-wronged  Boniface, 
that  we  feel  deserves  our  apology,  or  our  indignation,  but 
Henry  of  Germany  and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France. 

The  Popes  have  been  wronged  by  timid  or  timeserving 
Catholics,  and  it  is  time  that  we  learn  to  do  them  jus* 
tice,  and  free  their  memories  from  the  foul  calumnies  with 
which  party  spirit  and  sectarian  malice  have  loaded  them. 
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The  Pope  is  our  father ;  and  shall  we  not  love  him  as  our 
father  ?  He  is  dearer  to  us  than  natural  father  or  mother, 
for  he  is  the  Vicar  on  earth  of  our  God  and  Saviour  in 
heaven,  and  shall  we  not  feel  every  arrow  winged  at  him 
speed  deep  in  our  own  hearts  ?  Shall  we  not  glory  in  his 
power,  which  after  all  is  only  the  power  of  the  Cross  ? 
Shall  we  not  sorrow  when  he  is  driven  into  exile  by  the 
wicked,  and  applaud  when  he  strikes  down  the  oppressor, 
defends  suffering  innocence,  and  makes  himself  the  friend 
of  the  friendless,  the  father  of  the  fatherless  ?  O  Sover- 
eign PontMf,  Successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Vicar 
of  God  on  earth,  if  ever  through  love  of  the  world,  or 
through  fear  of  the  secular  power,  whether  royal  or  popular 
in  its  constitution,  I  forget  to  assert  thy  rights  as  supreme 
chief  under  Christ,  my  Saviour,  of  the  whole  spiritual  order, 
and  as  such  supreme  alike  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ! 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  loyalty  to  civil  government, 
and  we  are  loyal  to  it  because  we  are  loyal  to  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter.  Religion  with  us  governs  politics,  and  the 
Pope  is  lord  of  Ceesar.  Without  the  Pope,  the  Church 
would  break  into  fragments,  and  dwindle  into  puny  and 
contemptible  Protestant  sects ;  without  the  Church,  relig- 
ion would  become  an  idle  speculation,  a  maudlin  senti- 
ment, or  a  loathsome  superstition,  like  that  which  is  re- 
vived among  us  by  our  modern  necromancers,  or  "  spiritual 
rappers  " ;  without  religion,  the  spiritual  order  disappears, 
morality  no  longer  exists  even  in  name,  and  man  sinks 
into  a  mere  animal,  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality. 
All  history  proves  it;  all  reasoning  demonstrates  it;  all 
study  of  our  own  hearts  confirms  it.  Shall  we  then  be  so 
mad  as  to  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  or  not  to  spurn  with  loathing  and  disgust 
that  paltry  spirit  that  would  rob  him  of  his  glorious  pre- 
rogatives, and  make  him  a  base  slave  of  the  mob,  or  of  a 
Byzantine,  a  German,  or  a  French  Kaiser  ?  There  is  no 
liberty  without  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order ;  that 
supremacy  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  Papacy; 
and  therefore,  while  others  pay  their  homage  to  graceless 
demagogues,  or  to  a  Frederic  Barbarossa  or  a  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  we  will  reserve  ours  for  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
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Art.  III.  —  Compendium  Theologite  Moralis^  Auciore  Jo- 
anne Petro  Gury,  S.  J.,  in  CoUegio  Romano,  et  in 
Seminario  Valsensi  prope  Anicium,  Professore.  Lug- 
duni  et  Parisiis.    1850.    2  torn.    18mo. 

In  the  Second  Series  of  our  Review,  for  July  last,  we 
inserted  an  article  on  Moral  Theology,  suggested  by  the 
work  of  Father  Gury  on  that  science.  A  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  treated  by  the  author  induced  us  to  promise 
another  article,  in  which  we  would  give  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  excellent  work,  which  promise  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  redeem. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  once  more  the  pleas- 
ure we  feel  at  the  appearance  of  Father  Gary's  book.  It 
is  a  welcome  present  to  the  professor,  to  the  student,  and 
to  the  director  of  souls,  because  it  is  a  text-book,  and  the 
very  best  text^book,  we  believe,  in  existence.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  regard  it  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  trea- 
tises of  Moral  Theology  now  in  use,  either  in  the  schools 
or  in  our  theological  libraries.  The  train  of  argument  in 
our  last  article,  in  which  we  insisted  with  great,  although, 
as  we  believe,  not  unnecessary  stress,  upon  the  importance 
to  the  young  priest  of  a  singular  reverence  for  Moral  The- 
ology, will  acquit  us  of  any  intention  of  recommending  the 
substitution  of  short  treatises  for  the  more  or  less  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  well-known  theologians.  The  medulla,  or 
marrow,  is,  after  all,  only  marrow, — it  is  not  the  whole 
body ;  although  meduila  is  not  the  precise  word  wanted  to 
express  the  nature  of  this  welcome  contribution  to  theologi- 
cal science.  Large  volumes  of  matter  can  sometimes  be 
compressed  within  a  small  space,  without  losing  their  pe- 
culiar merits.  Ponderous  tomes  may  not  seldom  be  so 
condensed,  that  a  small  volume  will  comprise  or  suggest 
their  whole  substance.  Father  Gury  has  done  a  work  of 
this  nature  in  his  chosen  science.  The  professor,  in  arrang- 
ing his  lecture  for  the  class,  the  student  in  preparing  his 
essay,  the  confessor  in  looking  for  a  decision,  will  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  proving  that  he  has  not  only  done 
it,  but  that  he  has  done  it  successfully.  It  is  so  convenient 
at  times  to  find  whole  tracts  reduced  to  the  compass  of  a 
few  pregnant  sentences!  The  suggestive  character  of 
Father  Gury's  paragraphs  forms  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
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his  book.  The  student,  who  has  previously  read  Liguori, 
will  find,  as  he  reads  them,  that  he  has  not  only  a  new 
author,  but  an  author  who  contrives,  in  every  sentence,  to 
recall  to  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  from  the  old  masters 
upon  the  subject  of  his  immediate  study.  It  is  the  sum- 
mit of  perfection  in  a  compendium,  to  reproduce  or  suggest 
all  that  is  worth  remembering  of  the  old,  while  present- 
ing substantially  a  new  work.  It  is,  moreover,  no  small 
merit  in  this  excellent  book,  that  it  is  not  too  large  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  This  good  quality  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  missionary,  who  is  obliged,  while  engaged  in 
distant  missions,  where  his  books  are  often  needed,  to  leave 
his  bulky  Laymann,  La  Croix,  Bonacina,  or  Liguori,  upon 
the  shelves  of  his  library  at  home. 

Father  Gury  is  very  sententious.  He  gives  decisions. 
He  not  only  presents  the  state  of  the  question,  —  which  he 
generally  does  very  clearly,  and  in  marvellously  few  words, 
—  he  not  only  gives  the  opinions  of  others,  but  he  gives 
also  his  own.  Moral  Theology,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  is  a  science  veri  nominis^  —  nay,  the  science  of 
sciences ;  for  it  is  the  science  of  the  Final  Cause.  It  is 
also,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  an  art,  cvrs  arlium,  regimen  amr 
niarum.  Yet  it  may  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  peril 
its  claims  upon  our  consideration,  as  the  first  of  sciences 
and  the  highest  of  arts.  It  may  be  unscientifically  and  in- 
artistically  treated,  and  sometimes  it  is  so.  There  are 
treatises  in  which  the  student,  after  wading  through  pages 
of  matter,  containing  opposite  opinions  concerning  the 
question  in  hand,  not  seldom  looks  in  vain  for  a  decision 
from  the  author.  This  is  especially  true  of  cases  which  are 
really  difficult,  and  which  are  the  most  likely  to  perplex  the 
student.  Decisions  in  obvious  cases,  of  course,  are  readily 
obtained.  But  one  gets  from  Father  Gury's  book,  not  the 
difficulties  only,  but  a  clear,  straightforward  decision,  in  all 
cases  touching  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult 
him. 

Yet  he  does  not  cut  his  knots  Alexander-wise.  He  is 
not  an  innovator.  In  all  his  decisions  which  we  have  ex- 
amined, we  have  invariably  found  that  the  weight  of  au- 
thority is  on  his  side.  In  4iis  Preface  he  truly  says  that  his 
book  contains  an  integral  exposition  of  Moral  Theology, 
but  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  the 
thought  of  expounding  new  doctrine.     He  follows  in  the 
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footsteps  of  old  and  recognized  masters  in  Moral  Theology. 
His  chief  guide  was  the  blessed  St  Ligoori,  inasmuch  as 
that  great  light  of  moral  science  had  received  from  the  Holy 
See  such  commendations  as  are  rarely  bestowed  upon 
authors  by  the  Apostolic  Chair,  and  such  as  make  his 
volumes  not  only  a  standard  work,  but  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  Moral  Theology.  Of  course,  the  work  of 
St  Liguori,  which  is  somewhat  less  remarkable  for  its 
logic  than  for  the  piety,  good  sense,  and  patient  research 
manifested  in  its  pages,  is  of  indisputable  authority  only 
when  taken  as  a  whole.  As  a  whole,  it  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Rome,  but  this  approbation  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  giving  authority  to  each  and  every  decision  of  the  illus- 
trious theologian,  though  it  certainly  gives  to  every  clear 
decision  of  his  a  presumptive  authority,  —  an  extrinsic  title 
to  respect  by  virtue  of  which  no  deliberate  opinion  he 
gives  can  be  lightly  set  aside.  That  some  of  his  decisions 
were  susceptible  of  modifications,  certain  considerations 
will  render  sufficiently  apparent  The  structure  of  society 
recognized  in  his  book  is  thoroughly  Italian.  Human 
nature  is,  indeed,  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  but  its 
accidental  differences  may  sometimes  change  the  state  of  a 
question.  The  morality  of  human  acts  is  to  some  extent 
deduced  from  the  circumstances  attending  them.  Then 
St  Liguori  saw  reasons  for  amending,  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  certain  decisions  given  by  him  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  career  as  a  master  in  moral  science. 
Moreover^  in  his  positive  decisions,  he  supposes  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  be  publicly  received,  and  the  Canon  Law  to 
obtain,  —  the  structure  of  society,  in  a  word,  which  fre- 
quently enters  into  his  mpposUum^  or  forms  it,  he  assumes 
to  be  Catholic.  Father  Gury,  while  noticing  the  works  of 
Neyraguet  and  Gt)usset,  the  former  of  whom  has  also  given 
to  the  theological  world  a  valuable  compendium  of  St 
Liguori,  says  of  his  own  work,  that  it  exhibits  the  doctrine 
of  the  illustrious  St  Alphonsus,  but  in  a  new  form,  and  in 
a  somewhat  different  method.  Referring  to  his  original 
intention  in  preparing  it,  he  says  that  he  meant  that  its  cir- 
culation should  be  confined  domesticos  inter  parietes.  We 
have  already  intimated  our  belief  that  it  will  prove  to  pro- 
fessors and  to  students  an  invaluable  book,  and  we  are 
glad  that  events,  as  detailed  by  Father  Gury  in  his  Pref- 
ace, caused  him  to  extend  its  circulation  from  the  confines 
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of  the  class-room  to  the  body  of  missionary  priests,  to  whom, 
we  imagine,  it  will  be  as  useful  as  it  is  to  students  and 
professors. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  author  is  very  simple,  and 
therefore  very  natural.  He  always  begins  with  a  defini- 
tion, and  that  not  a  nominal,  but  an  essential  one.  Then 
come  the  divisions,  if  any,  of  the  subject.  Next,  he  briefly 
states  his  principles.  Then  follow  the  questions  suggested 
by  the  definition,  with  their  appropriate  answers.  Here  the 
author  indicates  the  diverse  solutions,  if  any,  which  have 
been  given  by  different  masters,  after  which  he  redeems  his 
promise,  made  in  the  Preface,  of  teUing  his  reader  what  his 
judgment  is  upon  the  disputed  point.  In  all  these  partic- 
ulars he  is  very  sententious,  and  the  only  limit  to  his  brev- 
ity is,  as  he  confesses,  the  beginning  of  obscurity.  His 
reader  will  bear  witness  that  he  does  not  attain  that  limit 
Clearer  and  more  distinct  sentences  than  his  are  rarely 
found,  —  a  tolerably  good  proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  singu- 
larly clear  and  distinct  ideas.  To  those  who  ask  for  more 
matter,  more  citations,  and  more  discussion,  he  simply  an- 
swers that  his  book  is  valuable  chiefly  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
compend.  To  those  who  urge  that  a  compend  can  be,  at 
best,  but  an  imperfect  introduction  to  the  study  of  books 
of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  sum.  Father  Gury  suggests 
that  they  should  not  be  unreasonably  afraid  of  the  word 
Compendium,  He  quietly  adds,  —  and  here  all  his  readers 
will  sustain  him,  —  that  his  little  book  is  one  which  can  be 
understood  and  studied  by  itself.  I  have  looked  to  it,  says 
the  illustrious  author,  that  nothing  in  Moral  Theology 
which  is  necessary,  or  singularly  useful  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  should  be  omitted.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  Father  Gury's  Preface  for  a  modest,  but  remark- 
ably forcible  statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  book,  and 
we  must  not  forget  to  tell  the  Latin  scholar  that  he  would 
do  well  to  take  some  notice  of  Father  Gury's  style.  His 
Preface  is  a  specimen  of  good  writing.  What  is  of  greater 
consequence,  he  redeems  his  promises  in  the  body  of  his 
work.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  book  which,  like  all  good 
compends,  is  singularly  useful  to  the  professor,  to  the 
scholar,  and  to  the  missionary  priest,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents to  a  brief,  but  scientific  glance,  the  results  of  profound 
and  long  investigations,  on  the  part  of  many  masters,  in  the 
science  of  Moral  Theology.     Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  it 
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may  stand  alone,  and  supply  the  place  of  other  works,  — 
a  thing  which  we  would  venture  to  say  of  no  other  book, 
that  of  St.  Liguori  excepted,  of  course.  The  theologian 
who  can  carry  Gury's  doctrine  in  his  head  as  easily  as  he 
can  carry  the  book  in  his  pocket,  will  be  no  unskilled  direc- 
tor of  souls. 

We  propose  to  refer  more  particularly  to  some  of  the 
points  treated  by  Father  Gury  which  have  arrested  our  at- 
tention, as  worthy  of  close  study  in  these  unhappy  times. 
Take,  as  an  example,  his  de6nition  of  Faith. 

As  a  virtue,  faith  is  an  infused  supernatural  habit,  in- 
clining the  understanding  to  a  firm  assent  to  all  truths  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  proposed  by  the  Church,  which  assent 
is  based  upon  the  authority  of  God  revealing  those  truths. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  126.)  A  little  reflection  upon  the  terms  of  this 
definition  will  make  some  good  persons,  who  are  inclined 
to  place  much  reliance  upon  religious  controversy  as  an 
agent  for  winning  souls  to  the  Church,  wonder  less  at  the 
trifling  results  which  attend  so  many  of  their  well-meant  ef- 
forts. In  truth,  few  heretics  or  infidels  are  converted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  controversial  exercises.  Christian  an- 
tiquity does  not  favor  them,  as  means  of  salvation.  Some, 
when  they  observe  that  the  Fathers  often  opposed  heretics 
in  the  controversial  arena,  misapprehend  the  import  of  that 
fact  Without  excluding  a  desire  for  the  conversion  of  their 
opponents,  the  Fathers  did  not,  primarily,  direct  their  labors 
to  that  end.  They  sought  to  guard  the  sheep,  and  to  drive 
away  the  wolves.  In  fact,  the  conversion  of  the  wolves  — 
the  heretics  -^  was  not  a  common  event,  and,  when  it  did 
happen,  the  neophytes  were  closely  looked  after,  and  the 
greatest  caution  was  observed  in  restoring  them  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,-^  to  say  nothing  of  their  being  set 
apart  to  teach,  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  The 
rarity  of  conversions  among  heretics  who  have,  at  diflerent 
times,  figured  as  controversialists,  is  not  at  all  wonderful, 
when  we  reflect  that  merely  human,  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively sinful  motives,  urged  them  to  dispute,  and  accompa- 
nied their  controversial  efibrts.  Human  motives  plits  sin 
are  not  likely  to  generate  faith,  even  if  no  other  obstacles 
were  in  the  way.  But  this  faith,  which  the  Catholic  dis- 
putant is  so  desirous  of  witnessing  in  his  adversary,  is  a 
supernatural  habit,  therefore  not  the  product  of  natural 
reason.     It  is  based  upon  the  authority  of  God  revealing, 
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and  of  the  Church  proposing  truth,  therefore  it  cannot 
stand  upon  human  authority  or  reason.  It  is  infused  into 
the  soul  by  God,  —  not  found  by  chance,  or  by  study,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  controversial  display.  Such  a  display 
naturally  tends  to  make  the  heretic  more  obstinate,  for  it  is 
not  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  vanity  and  pride,  and 
human  passions  are  obstades  to  the  reception  of  the  gift  of 
faith.  Moreover,  a  firn>  assent  to  revealed  truth  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  faith  may  live.  Assent  involves  a  motion 
of  the  will.  Now  we  have  a  hundred  proverbs  signifying 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  convince  the  intellect  if  the  will  re- 
mains inactive  or  stubborn.  Not  only  do  men  see  the 
right,  approve  it,  yet  refuse  to  follow  it,  but  they  also  see 
the  true,  yet  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  the  true,  —  refuse  to 
embrace  it,  to  assent  to  it  These  and  similar  consider- 
ations serve  to  prove  that  CathoUcs  might  as  well  abstain, 
as  a  general  rule,  from  religious  disputes,  seeing  that  our 
adversaries  commonly  suspect,  or  know  well  enough,  some- 
times too  well,  that  they  should  be  Catholics,  and  need  a 
hearty  prayer  more  than  an  argument,  be  it  ever  so  learned. 
The  same  considerations  serve  to  cause  a  preference  for 
moral  homilies  over  controversial  sermons.  These  ena- 
ble the  preacher  to  review  his  theology,  certainly.  Yet  it 
is  a  question  whether  their  frequent  introduction,  particu- 
larly in  the  morning,  when  Mass  is  said,  does  the  good 
hoped  for  by  the  preacher.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  desiring  to  say  any  thing  in  disparagement  of 
controversial  efforts;  —  they  are  excellent  in  their  place, 
but  sometimes  they  are  out  of  place. 

Touching  the  necessity  of  faith,  our  author  is  very  brief, 
and  his  tone  is  quite  decided.  Heresy  is  a  sin  opposed  to 
faith.  It  is  not  a  weakness,  amiable  or  otherwise, — it  is 
a  sin,  like  theft,  murder,  or  lust.  It  is  defined  to  be  ''  ob- 
stinate error  in  a  baptized  person  concerning  truth  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Church."  The  error  must  be  wilful,  obsti- 
nate ;  for  a  man  may  err,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  and  yet  not 
be  a  heretic.  Mistakes  are  pardonable,  —  wilful  persistence 
in  error  not  so.  The  Christian  who  errs  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  submit  to  authority ;  the  heretic  sets  up  his  own 
judgment  as  a  tribunal  above  all  others.  The  error,  to  be 
heresy,  must  be  in  a  baptized  person.  Otherwise  it  is  in- 
fidelity, —  another  sin  opposed  to  faith,  and  which  is  the 
want  of  faith  in  an  unbaptized  person.   It  is  not  a  negative, 
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but  a  privative  defect,  inferring  the  absence  of  a  quality  or 
habit  in  one  who  should  have  it.  Blindness  in  a  man  is 
such  a  defect,  for  man  should  see ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
not  a  perfect  man.  Infidelity  is  blindness  of  the  soul. 
Heresy  is  obliquity  of  spiritual  vision,  and,  in  one  impor- 
tant respect,  it  is  equivalent  to  infidelity ;  for  obliquity  of 
vision  imports  a  turning  away  of  the  eye  from  the  object. 
Heresy  partially,  infidelity  wholly,  turns  away  the  soul 
from  the  Author  of  Grace.  In  the  end,  both  arrive  at  the 
same  result,  which  is  darkness  everlasting.  He  who  turns 
aside  from  the  narrow  way  of  which  Christ  spake,  fails  to 
reach  the  City  of  God  no  less  than  he  who  travels  in  an 
opposite  direction.  He  who  sinks  within  sight  of  the  shore 
drowns  as  well  as  he  who  sinks  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
Heresy  once  abounded  in  this  country,  infidelity  now 
abounds.  Protestants  are  becoming  an  unbaptized  people, 
and  therefore  infidels.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  this , 
fact,  for  reasons  which  we  will  note  in  another  place.  Her- 
esy is  a  mortal  sin,  and  this,  as  Gury  defines  it,  is  a  grave 
transgression  of  the  Divine  law,  which  deprives  the  soul  of 
the  friendship  of  God,  and  imports  eternal  damnation.  In 
a  well-regulated,  that  is,  in  a  Christian  society,  heresy  is 
regarded  with  the  horror  and  detestation  which  it  deserves. 
St  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  the  apostle  of  charity,  testi- 
fies strongly  to  this  point,  and  the  Church,  following  the 
commandment  of  Christ,  and  the  earnest  exhortation  of  the 
Apostles,  has  never  ceased  to  repeat  the  inspired  words 
which  anathematize  the  heretic,  though  he  present  himself 
as  an  angel  of  light  Faith,  the  virtue  opposed  to  heresy, 
is  so  necessary,  that,  to  use  our  author's  terse  language,  the 
internal  exercise  or  act  of  faith  is  necessary  to  all  adults, 
and  so  necessary,  that  it  is  a  means  without  which  there  is 
no  justification.  There  is  not,  because,  as  Gury  remarks 
in  the  same  article,  the  want  oT  faith  takes  away  the  capaci- 
ty of  justification.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance,  even  if  it  excuse  heresy  in 
the  abstract,  fails  to  justify  it  in  individual  cases,  simply 
because  the  first  well-authenticated  case  of  invincible  igno- 
rance as  to  the  necessity  of  faith  remains  to  be  discovered. 
It  never  exists,  says  Gury,  where  the  obligation  of  further 
inquiry  is  even  in  a  confused  and  general  way  apprehended. 
The  law  which  requires  faith  is  sufiSciently  promulgated. 
Promulgation  is  the  publication  of  the  law  made  by  legiti- 
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mate  authority,  in  order  that  all  subjects  may  know  the 
law  and  be  bound  by  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that 
such  publication  has  not  taken  place.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Protestants  never  plead  invincible  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  we 
commonly  find  that  they  profess  to  know  more  about  the 
Church  than  we  know  ourselves.  They  vnrite,  speak,  and 
pass  judgment  concerning  it,  with  an  amazing  readiness. 
The  most  ignorant  old  woman  in  the  remotest  town  is 
quite  ready  to  assign  fifty  reasons  why  she  will  not  become 
a  Catholic.  Her  Catholic  neighbors  are  regarded  with 
suspicion,  pity,  or  dislike.  Her  servants,  if  she  have  any, 
undergo  a  sort  of  continual  martyrdom  for  the  faith  which 
is  in  them.  Any  member  of  her  family,  who  may  be 
blessed  by  God  with  the  grace  of  conversion,  is  subjected 
to  a  persecution  which  is  not  seldom  brutal.  Now  all  this 
proves  that  the  claims  of  the  Church  have  been  presented  to 
the  minds  of  even  the  most  ignorant,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  and  that  invincible  ignorance  is  not  the  malady  to  be 
cured.  The  feelings  which  these  people  experience  to- 
wards the  Church  are  so  peculiar,  that,  if  they  had  reference 
to  any  other  subject  than  the  necessity  of  faith,  they  would 
investigate  it  thoroughly.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  at 
ease  concerning  the  Church.  Satan,  who  tempted  them  to 
reject  her,  tempts  them,  to  hate  her.  The  feelings  with 
which  even  the  most  ignorant  villagers  regard  the  Church 
afford  matter  for  an  interesting  inquiry.  Catholics  never 
injured  them,  and  yet  they  feel  impelled,  by  a  power  which 
they  do  not  always  recognize  as  infernal,  to  persecute  un- 
offending Catholics  in  political,  civil,  social,  and  domestic 
life.  Instances  in  abundance  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  Why  they  have  this  feeling,  and  why  they  indulge 
it  freely,  are  questions  which  they  cannot  satisfactorily  an- 
swer, even  to  themselves.  'And  intelligent  heretics  share 
the  feeling,  —  their  good-breeding  only  prevents  them  from 
expressing  it  broadly  and  uncivilly.  It  is  manifested 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  their  actions.  We  are  confident 
that  it  can  be  detected  in  every  heretic  living,  although  not 
in  the  same  degree.  In  some  persons,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  not  manifested,  or  even  sensibly  experi- 
enced, very  often.  Sometimes  it  is  evident  in  a  quiet,  civil, 
but  obstinate  closing  of  the  ear  against  the  voice  of  the 
Church.     Occasionally  it  takes  the  form  of  philosophy, — 
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patronizingly  acknowledges  the  past  labors  of  the  Church, 
and  civilly  sneers  at  her  present  pretensions.     And  some- 
times  it  assumes  a  most  ridiculous  tone,  —  talks  about 
branch  Catholicism,  —  says  that,  if  the  Roman  Church  be 
a  mother,  she  must  certainly  have  sons  or  daughters,—- 
that,  as  like  begets  like,  a  church  must  beget  churches, 
and  bitterly  complains   of  the   Church  because  she  will 
not  acknowledge  dead  and  severed  branches  as  a  part  of 
her  own  living  and  august  body.     Try  to  find  invincible 
ignorance  in  an  individual,  and  it  will  fiee  fi'om  you.     It  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  feelings  with  which  heretics, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  regard  the  Church.     Their 
bearing,  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  affords  a  very  curious 
proof  of  the  fact.     They  may  hate,  despise,  or  neglect  their 
own  ministers,  but  the  feeling  with  which  they  look  upon  a 
priest  transcends  all  species  and  genera.     It  is  an  odd  syn- 
thesis of  attraction  and  repulsion,  —  of  fear  and  of  hatred. 
They  may  regard  their  own  ministers  as  hirelings,  —  they 
never  believe  the  priest  to  be  such.     Whatever  they  may 
say,  they  feel  that  the  priest  was  sent  by  One  having  au- 
thority to  send;      If  invincible  ignorance  really  darken  a 
heretic,  it  is  such  a  strange  thing,  that,  as  St.  Thomas  says, 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  is  suspended  in  its  re- 
gard, and  it  is  removed  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel.     But 
let  no  one  who  has  rejected  the  Sa9raments  as  dispensed  by 
the  ordinary  minister,  —  the  priest, —  expect  them  at  the 
hands  of  the  extraordinary  minister,  —  an  angel.  •  We  never 
heard  or  read  of  an  administration  after  the  extraordinary 
manner.     It  may  have  taken  place, — who  knows?  —  the 
age  of  miracles  has  not  passed,  and  will  not  pass  while  the 
Church  and  the  world  coexist   But  such  an  event  brings  no 
comfort  to  heretics.     In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  invin- 
cible ignorance  in  life  and  in  death  never  existed.     It  proves 
that  the  invincibly  ignorant  cannot  enter  heaven.    It  proves 
that  the  excuse  cannot  serve  many  persons,  inasmuch  as  a 
miracle  is  required  to  remove  the   evil,  granting  that  it 
really  exists,  and  miracles,  though  not  unknown,  are  not  of 
ordinary  occurrence.    As  we  remarked  but  now,  Protestants 
commonly  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  plea.    The  only 
persons  who  urge  it  are  Catholics  of  a  stamp  unknown 
in  Apostolic  times,  or  in  ages  of  faith.     It  would  be  well 
for  them  to  wait  until  the  parties  most  interested  ofier  the 
excuse,  and  to  remember  that,  when  they  themselves  urge 
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it  in  behalf  of  Protestants,  they  insult  the  unhappy  heretics 
instead  of  complimenting  them,  for  they  assert  that  a  Prot- 
estant, who  persists,  to  all  appearance,  unto  the  end,  can- 
not escape  eternal  damnation  unless  by  a  miracle  which 
God  was  never  known  to  perform.  Were  we  a  Protestant, 
as  by  the  mercy  of  God  we  are  not,  we  should  not  feel  any 
gratitude  whatever  for  apologies  of  this  sort  It  is  better, 
far  better,  and  infinitely  more  charitable,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Christ  said.  He  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  The 
Church  says.  He  who  believeth  not  will  be  damned.  Why 
should  Catholics  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  repeat  the  words 
spoken  by  Christ  and  by  his  Church  ?  They  know  well 
that  Christ  established  one  Church,  and  only  one,  and  that 
to  this  Church  he  confided  the  ordinary  means  of  escaping 
eternal  damnation.  They  know  well  that  "he  who  has 
not  the  Church  as  his  Mother  has  not  God  as  his  Father.'' 
They  know  well  that,  when  they  adopt  such  language,  they 
are  governed  by  the  mean  canons  of  human  respect.  They 
know  that  Christ  held  no  such  language,  and  that  the 
Church  put  quite  other  words  into  their  mouths.  Charity 
bids  a  man  lose  the  whole  world  to  gain  his  own  soul. 
There  are  several  ways,  as  the  Catechism  teaches,  whereby 
one  may  become  an  accessory  to  the  commission  of  sin  by 
others.  It  may  be  done  by  silence,  by  consent,  and  by 
flattery.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  become  an  accessory  to  a 
mortal  sin,  as  heresy  assuredly  is.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  unthinking  Catholics  have  made  the  descent  into  hell 
easy  to  many,  by  most  uncharitable  silence,  consent,  or 
flattery.  Let  them  analyze  the  motives  which  have  made 
them  prefer  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant  to  his  eternal  sal- 
vation, and  they  will  invariably  find  that  the  feelings  were 
worldly.  They  will  find  that  no  principle,  but  mere  senti- 
ment, dictated  their  words.  They  will  find  that  by  silence, 
consent,  or  flattery  they  have  helped  the  unhappy  heretic 
to  lose  the  whole  world  while  endeavoring  to  gain  it,  and 
to  lose  his  own  soul  therewith.  We  fear  that  from  the 
depths  many  souls  cry  to  Heaven  against  these  unchari- 
table Catholics  for  vengeance. 

We  believe,  however,  that  most  Protestants,  while  they 
appear  to  listen  complacently  to  language  of  this  sort  from 
Catholics,  despise  the  speakers,  who,  by  denying  One 
Church,  utter  heresy,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  degrade 
the  Church  to  the  condition  of  a  sect     Protestants  are  tol- 
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erably  well  aware,  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. They  know  that  Christ  said  it,  and  that  the  Church 
teaches  it.  They  know  that  the  Church  has  always  acted 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  truth  of  that  doctrine, 
and  that  in  this  way  only  certain  events  in  her  life  can  be 
explained.  They  know  that,  while  Protestantism  is  an- 
archy, the  Church  is  a  body  which  is  governed  by  inflex- 
ible laws,  and  that  law  informs  every  action  of  Catholic 
life.  The  most  ignorant  of  them  know  this  in  a  confused 
way,  for  they  witness  daily  most  unequivocal  evidences  of 
the  fact  In  political,  civil,  and  social  life  they  see  Catho- 
lics conducting  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to 
Protestant  ideas,  and  they  observe  that  Catholic  action, 
even  in  minute  affairs,  appears  to  be  governed  by  law. 
They  simply  misapprehend  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  not 
to  the  Sacraments,  but  to  the  priests ;  thereby  mistaking 
the  agent  for  the  cause,  the  minister  for  the  grace  ministered, 
the  channel  for  the  stream.  They  know  enough,  however, 
to  be  fully  aware  that  Catholics  who  tell  them  that  they 
can  be  saved  outside  the  Church  do  not  enunciate  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  they  talk  of  opening  heaven  with  a  key 
which  Christ  has  not  given.  We  counsel  them  to  buy 
a  sixpenny  Catechism,  mark  the  passages  relating  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  faith,  and,  ^hen  they  chance  to  hear 
Catholics  flattering  their  Protestant  errors,  to  read  the  afore- 
said passages,  and  ask  for  an  explanation  that  will  not 
quite  destroy  their  meaning.     One  trial  will  be  enough. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  citations  from  Father  Gury, 
because  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  them  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  our  age  and  country.  We  Catholics  live  in  a 
community  which  was  Prott*stant,  and  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  infidel.  We  do  not  use  the  term  infidel  in  its 
popular  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  unbaptized.  We 
cannot  live  an  isolated  life,  as  Shakers,  neither  can  we 
form  a  semi-isolated  community,  like  the  Jews.  It  is  de- 
creed that  the  Christian  shall  be  in  the  world  and  not  of  it. 
Catholics  have  political,  civil,  and  social  duties  that  must 
be  discharged.  If  they  be  magistrates,  they  must  adminis- 
ter their  trust  faithfully,  and  as  before  God.  If  they  be 
subjects,  they  must  be  obedient  and  loyal.  They  must  be 
good  masters  or  servants,  good  employers  or  workmen, 
good  merchants,  buyers  or  sellers,  good  friends  and  neigh- 
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bors.  Yet  they  live  in  a  world  totally  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  principles,  language,  and  habits  of 
the  two  worlds  are  essentially  different.  The  particular 
difference  which  enters  into  our  present  argument  is,  that 
in  the  Gentile  world  human  acts  have  for  their  law  the 
human  will,  and  that  world,  therefore,  is  naturally  wicked, 
and  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  while  in  the  Catholic  world 
every  human  act  has  a  law,  made  by  divine  authority. 
The  Gentile  world  is  a  world  of  passion,  the  Catholic 
world  is  a  world  of  law.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  for  a 
Catholic  to  live  in  the  world  without  being  of  it.  He  has  the 
same  nature  with  the  Gentiles;  baptism  did  not  destroy  in 
him  concupiscence ;  it  was  left  that  he  might  fight  the  good 
fight.  The  Sacraments  furnish  a  plain,  practical  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  Protestants  know  nothing  of  this  solu- 
tion, and  they  confidently  expect  that  the  third  genera- 
tion of  Catholics  in  America  will  become  practically,  if 
not  wholly.  Gentiles.  Mixed  marriages,  mixed  education, 
democratic  institutions,  and  self-interest,  will  do  the  work, 
as  Protestant  Americans  suppose.  In  their  calculations 
they  make  no  account  of  the  Sacraments,  and  yet  these 
cross  their  path  at  every  step.  The  Sacraments  will  al- 
ways guard  a  goodly  portion  of  Catholics  from  Gentile  in- 
fluences, and  they  will  ever  and  anon  very  quietly  reclaim 
a  strayed  Catholic,  upon  whom  the  Protestants  had  count- 
ed even  as  one  of  themselves.  Yet  it  is  true  that  Catho- 
lics are  in  danger,  and  that  some  of  them  fall  into  the 
Gentile  world,  —  become  q/'that  world.  The  Gentile  ex- 
pectation is  not  wholly  vain,  for  the  nature  of  the  Catholic, 
as  well  as  of  the  Protestant,  is  naturally  inclined  to  evil. 
His  nature  is  turned  to  God  by  grace.  The  ordinary 
channels  of  grace  are  the  Sacraments.  Let  the  Catholic 
neglect  these,  and  he  becomes  a  man  of  the  world.  And 
many  do  neglect  them.  The  four  Protestant  engines  just 
mentioned  bring  ruin  to  many  souls. 

Self-interest  and  servile  fear  are  certainly  motives  of 
action  more  powerful  than  honest.  The  Catholic,  like  the 
Gentile,  like  all  other  men,  has  physical  and  mental  wants 
which  are  to  be  satisfied.  Like  others,  he  may  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  He,  too,  may  possess 
wealth,  and  be  crowned  with  honors.  In  the  pursuit  or 
enjoyment  of  these  things,  he  may  be  tempted  to  imitate 
the  Gentile,  who  makes  them  his  end,  instead  of  means  for 
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the  attainment  of  the  true  end  of  man.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  are  not  wanting  Catholics  who  sell  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Some  crave  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office,  others  seek  riches,  others  ask  for  only 
their  daily  bread.  The  men  who  can  aid  them  in  the  at- 
tainment of  office,  money,  or  bread  are  frequently  Protes- 
tants. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  Catholic  for  the  patronage  or  aid  of  Protestants  is 
apostasy.  Sometimes  it  is  the  violation  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  an  occasional  appearance  at 
heretical  places  of  worship.  It  is  not  seldom  a  display  of 
Catholicwwi,  or  of  liberality,  as  it  is  called,  in  religious 
concerns,  which  consists  in  neglect  of  the  Sacraments,  in 
railing  at  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  at  bishops 
and  priests,  and  in  preferring  to  believe  that  heaven  is  open 
to  moral  men,  no  matter  what  their  religion  may  be.  The 
men  who  say  and  do  these  things  seldom  fail  to  man- 
ifest much  contempt  for  "  low,  ignorant  Catholics,"  and 
to  be  very  assiduous  in  their  respect  to  the  respectable, 
which,  in  their  language,  means  the  middle  classes,  of  the 
Protestant  community.  Their  Protestant  tempters  are 
perfectly  willing  that  they  remain  in  the  profession  of  the 
"  Catholic  tenets,"  provided  they  abandon  Catholic  prac- 
tice. Now  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Protestant  is 
astonished,  and  very  disagreeably,  at  the  sight  of  a  sudden, 
and  to  him  quite  unaccountable,  reconciliation  of  his  in- 
tended victim  to  Catholicity.  A  retreat  or  a  confession 
did  the  work ;  but  Protestants  have  long  since  forgotten 
the  meaning  of  these  things.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  unhappy  apostate  apparently  obtains  the  worldly 
good  for  which  his  soul  yearned.  He  gets  his  wife,  his 
money,  or  his  office.  He  finds  that  he  is  not  overtaken 
with  instant  vengeance,  and  he  slowly  learns  to  become 
indifferent  to  his  sin.  He  not  unfrequently  presents  to 
others  the  temptation  to  which  he  yielded.  "  Friend  Pat- 
rick," he  says,  "observe!  I  respect  the  Catholic  Church  as 
much  as  ever  I  did,  but  I  have  learned  to  despise  the  arts 
of  its  priests,  and  their  bigoted,  exjclusive  spirit.  You 
know  Deacon  Smith,  who  has  provided  your  poor  family 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  winter,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  who  goes  about  doing  good.  Will  you  believe  that 
their  church  is  a  false  church,  or  that  they  will  be  eternally 
damned  ?    Moreover,  Patrick,  observe !    If  I  had  continued 
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to  be  a  narrow-minded  Papist,  I  should  not  have  grown 
rich.  Catholic  society  is  low,  and  if  you  wish  to  become 
as  prosperous  as  I  am,  follow  my  example.  Men  will  not 
buy  your  goods,  or  give  you  their  daughters,  while  you  re- 
main in  that  low  society,  and  continue  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
priests.  You  can  believe  the  Catholic  dogmas  as  firmly  as 
ever,  but  that  will  not  hinder  you  from  laughing  at  them 
occasionally,  in  the  presence  of  influential  Protestants,  or 
from  being  seen,  now  and  then,  at  Protestant  meetings." 

Twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  are,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
like  a  thousand  years,  or  like  an  instant.  Sinners  are  fre- 
quently deceived  by  the  lapse  of  time  which  often  ensues 
between  the  commission  of  sin  and  its  retribution.  Some- 
times God,  in  his  wrath,  permits  the  wicked  man  to  go 
down  into  hell  without  having  been  reminded,  by  a  visible 
judgment,  that  the  sword  hanging  over  his  head  was  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair.  But  in  this  sin  of  apostasy,  and 
also  in  the  lesser,  but  still  very  scandalous,  crime  of  disobey- 
ing the  commandments  of  the  Church,  of  sneering  at  Catho- 
lic practices,  and  of  avoiding  the  fellowship  of  Catholics,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  passion  of  lust,  avarice,  or  pride,  it  is 
a  common  remark  that  the  punishment  is  generally  visible 
also.  Cases  in  point  are  within  the  memory  of  most 
Catholics.  And  the  higher  degree  of  worldly  prosperity 
these  wretched  beings  attained,  the  more  ruinous,  loud,  and 
disgraceful  was  their  fall,  that  the  world  might  know  that 
iniquity  never  triumphs  to  the  end. 

There  are  not  wanting  Catholics  who  would  never  deny 
their  religion,  but  who  are  ashamed  of  it  notwithstanding. 
It  is  the  religion  of  the  poor;  it  is  not  fashionable;  its 
members  form  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  prejudices 
of  Protestant-s  are  so  deeply,  rooted  and  so  active,  that 
Catholics  are  persecuted  in  every  walk  of  life.  Now  every 
Catholic  knows  well  that  all  these  prejudices  are  based 
upon  falsehood.  He  knows  that  all  enemies  of  the  Church 
should  be  Catholics,  and  would  be  if  they  were  sufficiently 
humble  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Christ  to  their  own  pri- 
vate judgment.  He  knows  that,  as  only  the  Church  can 
guide  man  to  the  other  world,  so  only  she  can  teach  him 
how  to  live  in  this.  Hence,  two  modes  of  action  are  sug- 
gested with  reference  to  Catholic  bearing  in  Protestant 
society.  The  first  is  the  defensive,  apologetic  mode. 
Through  the  mercy  of  God,  Catholics  are   less  familiar 
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with  it  now  than  they  were  years  ago.  The  Church  is  in 
possession.  No  Protestant  has  a  right  to  attack  it.  When 
he  does,  his  action  is  dictated  partly  by  fear,  partly  by  pol- 
icy. His  own  ground  is  untenable, —  his  own  house  is 
tottering;  he  knows  it,  and  he  knows  that,  when  he  is 
forced  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  must  be  silent,  or  fly,  or 
submit.  Some  Catholics,  who  do  not  clearly  see  this,  — 
although  they  might  if  they  would  but  open  their  eyes  and 
pluck  up  a  little  courage,  —  pursue  the  defensive  course* 
If  they  would  stop  here,  less  scandal  had  been  given.  But, 
in  defending  Catholicity,  they  not  seldom  made  it  Cathol- 
icism,—  a  term  which  some  of  the  recent  converts  from 
Puseyism  prefer  to  employ.  Their  preference  of  the  term 
is  not  wholly  insignificant  The  Church,  were  she  what 
some  of  her  children  represent  her  to  be,  might  properly 
rank  as  an  "  wm."  To  return  to  our  timid  Catholics,  — 
they  seem,  at  times,  to  be  ashamed  of  their  religion.  They 
wish  it  to  be  respectable  and  plausible  in  the  eyes  of  here- 
tics, forgetting  that  the  Church  can  be  so  only  when  she 
appears  as  herself,  and  that  she  owes  no  thanks  to  those 
who  strip  her  of  her  venerable  garments,  with  which  Christ 
clothed  her,  and  present  her  arrayed  according  to  the  tastes 
of  the  age.  It  is  a  vain  effort,  for,  after  all  their  precau- 
tions, the  air  and  gait  prove  her  a  being  not  of  this  world. 
These  pliant  souls  lay  great  stress  upon  magnificent 
churches,  fashionable  preachers,  full  ceremonies,  and  fine 
music,  things  which  certainly  belong  to  Catholicity,  but  not 
in  their  sense.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  of  hell,  or  of  any 
of  the  four  last  things  to  be  remembered,  heaven  excepted ; 
and  this  place,  according  to  them,  has  a  second  and  toler- 
ably wide  gate,  through  which  our  "  Protestant  brethren  " 
may  enter,  on  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance.  That  is  to 
say,  heretics  wilfully  choose  the  road  to  hell,  but  find  them- 
selves, by  some  mistake,  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  wherefore 
they  must  be  admitted.  The  soft-hearted  persons  of  whom 
we  speak  do  not,  of  course,  tolerate  the  use  of  the  word 
lieretic,  and  the  doctrine  revealed  by  Christ,  and  taught  by 
the  Church,  that  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,  is 
explained  by  them  to  mean,  that  he  who  believeth  not  can 
be  saved.  All  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  objectionable  to  Protestants  are  either  never 
mentioned,  or  explained  away.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
those  doctrines  which  are  supposed  to  be  like  Protestant 
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tenets.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  what  is  called  good 
society,  an  inquiring  and  sentimental  Protestant  lady 
finds,  to  her  no  small  astonishment,  that  she  has  been  a 
Catholic  for  years ;  and  that  only  the  outward  signs  of 
Catholicity,  such  as  attendance  upon  the  Sacraments  and 
at  Mass,  and  a  few  other  observances,  are  necessary  to 
bring  her  within  the  fold.  Coupled  with  this  lubrication 
of  what  may  here  be  fairly  termed  celestial  machinery,  one 
finds  an  excessive  tenderness  for  Protestant  prejudices,  —  a 
liberal  acknowledgment  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  "  Cath- 
olic system,"  —  an  exceeding  candor  in  admitting  the  force 
of  many  Protestant  objections,  and  in  blaming  the  con- 
duct of  Popes,  bishops,  and  priests,  —  an  extreme  unwill- 
ingness to  attack  Protestantism,  and  a  perfect  willingness 
to  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  base  and  contemptu- 
ous toleration  of  her  enemies. 

Protestants,  however,  are  seldom  deceived  by  any  of 
these  devices.  Otherwise,  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance 
might  be  put  forward  in  their  behalf.  But  they  know  well 
enough,  that  the  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Cath- 
olicity is  total  and 'eternal.  The  most  ignorant  among 
them  are  aware  of  this,  although  their  ideas  concerning  it 
may  be  confused  and  obscure.  They  know  that  it  is 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, and  no  amount  of  reasoning  or  of  concession  will 
convince  them  that  the  Church  will  consent,  by  any  possi- 
bility, to  be  ranked  with  sects.  Hence  they  regard  all 
those  who  endeavor  to  hide  their  Catholicity  with  suspicion 
or  contempt.  For  the  apostate  they  have  no  regard  what- 
ever, inasmuch  as  he  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  show,  by  his 
Conduct,  that  his  apostasy  was  caused  by  base  motives. 
They  hold  what  are  called  "liberal  Catholics"  in  utter 
contempt  also,  and  if  they  ever  profess  any  regard  for 
them  or  for  formal  apostates,  it  is  only  for  a  season,  in 
order  to  use  them  as  vile  tools  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Church.  They  know  well  that  the  Church  does  not  tol- 
erate this  "  liberalism,"  —  that  she  anathematizes  it,  —  and 
that  these  "  liberals "  are  taught  by  her  to  confess  their 
faith,  whole  and  entire,  not  only  at  the  loss  of  their  world- 
ly goods,  but  even  at  the  peril  of  their  life.  Neither  can 
Protestants  feel  much  respect  for  those  Catholics  who  deny 
certain  articles  of  Catholic  faith,  or  conceal  them,  or  ex- 
plain them  away  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Protestants^ 
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or,  at  least,  of  securing  their  good-will.  The  Protestant 
may  always  silence  them  with  this  dilemma :  "  Either  you 
explain  the  doctrines  of  your  Church  correctly,  or  you  do 
not.  If  you  do,  it  is  not  what  I  supposed  it  to  be,  —  it 
does  not  prefer  such  lofty  claims,  —  it  is  a  mere  sect,  and  I 
need  not  join  it  to  secure  heaven.  If  you  do  not,  I  will 
suspend  my  judgment  until  I  can  meet  another  Catholic 
who  will  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  tell  me  precisely 
what  his  religion  is." 

Both  natural  and  supernatural  causes  are  at  work  to 
make  Catholics  in  America  more  numerous  and  powerfuL 
They  may,  and  do,  attain  a  standing  in  political,  civil,  and 
social  life.  This  result,  as  it  becomes  more  apparent,  will 
abate  the  anxiety  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Church 
respectable  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  One  obstacle,  upon 
which  our  enemies  relied,  will  be  removed.  They  hoped  to 
prevent  conversion  among  the  higher  classes,  by  represent- 
ing the  Church  as  a  receptacle  for  men  too  poor  and  igno- 
rant to  go  elsewhere.  Every  visit  of  a  Protestant  to  Europe 
tends  to  dispel  that  notion.  Nay,  in  Catholic  countries, 
the  tables  are  effectually  turned.  Protestantism  appears 
mean  and  vulgar,  as  it  is,  and  hence  Protestants  in  Cath^ 
olic  countries,  if  they  be  not  "  professors," —  a  class  of  per^ 
sons  rapidly  growing  small,  —  are  ashamed  of  their  Protes-* 
tantism,  and  some  of  them,  at  times,  almost  fancy  that 
they  are  quasi  Cathplics.  But  there  are  other  "  institu- 
tions "  in  America  upon  which  our  enemies  rely  as  means 
for  checking  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  "  growth 
of  Popery."  Of  one  of  these,  and  the  chief,  we  have  spoken. 
It  is  the  necessity,  under  which  a  Catholic  labors,  of  living 
with  Protestants,  of  hearing  their  language,  and  of  witness- 
ing their  example.  He  must  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  not 
of  it.  Much,  if  not  all,  that  he  sees  and  hears  among  his 
generally  unbaptized  companions,  is  calculated  to  estrange 
him  from  his  Church,  and  to  make  of  him  an  infidel,  —  a 
result  quite  acceptable  to  our  Protestant  enemies,  who  care 
not  if  a  man  become  a  demon,  provided  he  be  seduced 
from  the  Church.  The  Sacraments,  assiduously  attended, 
are  the  obvious  remedy  for  all  Catholics  so  tempted. 
Yearly  and  semiannual  communions  do  not  suffice  in  our 
times.  The  other  means  upon  which  our  enemies  rely 
are  mixed  marriages,  democratic  institutions,  and  godless 
schools. 
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Marriages,  when  between  Catholics  and  infidels,  that 
is,  unbaptized  persons,  are  annulled,  and  when  between 
Catholics  and  heretics  are  forbidden,  by  ecclesiastical  law. 
Mixed  marriages  are  not  intrinsically  evil,  and  the  law  for- 
bidding them  does  not  bind  semper  et  pro  semper.  Father 
Gury,  however,  (Vol.  11.  p.  374,)  regards  the  conditions 
without  which  such  marriages  are  inadmissible  as  founded 
upon  the  natural  law.  The  principal  conditions  are,  that 
the  Catholic  party  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  apostasy,  and 
that  the  children,  without  exception,  shall  be  baptized  and 
educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  country,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  Protestants  are  rapidly  becoming 
an  unbaptized  people,  and  consequently  infidels.  Hence, 
in  mixed  marriages,  most  of  the  dispensations  are  obtained 
for  disparity  of  religion  in  a  strict  sense.  Believers  are 
yoked  with  unbelievers.  The  danger  of  perversion,  to  the 
Catholic  party,  or  to  the  offspring,  is  as  great  as  when  the 
Protestant  party  is  baptized ;  for  infidels,  in  these  times, 
hold  the  Church  in  deeper  hatred  than  even  those  Protes- 
tants sometimes  oddly  called  church-members.  Father 
Gury,  in  a  very  few  words,  declares  his  judgment  concern- 
ing these  mixed  marriages.  Following  Benedict  XIV.  he 
calls  them  detestable.  Benedict,  in  his  decree  super  MatrU 
moniis  Hcereticonim,  declares  it  to  be  a  most  doleful  thing, 
that  there  should  be  found  Catholics  so  shamefully  carried 
away  by  insane  lust  that  they  will  not  abstain  from  these 
detestable  marriages,  which  Holy  Church  has  always  con- 
demned and  forbidden  {perpetu^  damnavit  atque  inter' 
dixit).  The  Pontiflfgoes  on  to  praise,  in  the  highest  terms, 
the  zeal  of  those  bishops  who  deter  Catholics,  by  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  severe  laws,  from  uniting 
themselves  with  heretics  by  this  sacrilegious  bond.  And 
he  admonishes  all  persons  having  the  care  of  souls  to  see 
to  it,  by  opposing  all  honest  obstacles,  that  Catholics  do 
not  enter  upon  these  marriages,  which  bring  peril  of  dam- 
nation to  the  soul  {in  propriam  animarum  perniciem). 
This  decree  was  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Belgium,  but 
it  forms  a  part  of  canon  law. 

These  are  strong  expressions,  but  no  stronger  than  those 
which  the  Church  has  employed  in  every  age.  St.  Paul 
had  said,  "Bear  not  the  yoke  with  unbelievers.  For  what 
fellowship  hath  justice  with  iniquity?  Or  what  com- 
munion is  there  between  light  and  darkness  ?     But  what 
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agreement  is  thereof  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  portion 
hath  the  believer  with  the  unbeliever  ?  "  "  This  is  a  prohi' 
bition  of  intimate  alliances  with  unbelievers^  and  especially 
of  intermarriage.^  —  Kenrick,  in  Epist,  11.  ad  Cor.j  Cap. 
vi.  ver.  14,  15. 

We  fear  that  some  Catholics  are  half  disposed  to  consider 
marriage  with  unbelievers  as  the  rule,  and  not  as  an  excep- 
tion barely  tolerated  by  the  Church,  unblessed,  and  toler- 
ated with  fear  and  trembling,  seeing  that  such  marriages 
are  too  frequently  the  result  of  insane  lust,  or  of  some 
equally  vile  passion.  It  is  true  that  persons  afflicted  with 
this  disease  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  1  Cor.  vii.  14 :  "  For 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife, 
and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  hus- 
band, otherwise  your  children  should  be  unclean,  but  now 
they  are  holy."  "  The  children  were  lawful.  He  calls  them 
holy,  that  is,  not  unclean.^^  —  Kenrick,  in  lac.  cit.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  called  holy  for  another  reason. 
It  was  understood  that  the  conclusion,  the  offspring,  con- 
trary to  the  logical  rule,  should  follow  the  better  part,  the 
Christian  parent,  and  thus  become  baptized,  holy.  It  is 
certain,  that,  in  some  mixed  marriages,  the  unbelieving  par- 
ty is  converted  to  God.  But  it  is  as  certain,  that,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  children  born  of  mixed  marriages  come  into 
the  world,  live  in  it,  or  go  out  of  it,  with  all  the  signs  of 
reprobation.  So  far  as  our  experience  extends,  the  Catholic 
party  and  the  children  are  saved,  if  they  be  saved,  so  as  by 
FIRE.  We  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  a  mixed  marriage 
which  turned  out  well.  Sometimes  temporal,  and,  human- 
ly speaking,  most  unaccountable  misfortunes,  befell  the 
family.  More  rarely,  the  Catholic  party  would  apostatize* 
Very  frequently  the  same  party  would  grow  remiss  in  the 
discharge  of  Catholic  duties,  —  an  almost  inevitable  result, 
inasmuch  as  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners," 
and  no  communication  is  more  evil  than  that  between  an 
unbeliever  yoked  with  a  Christian,  because  it  may  be  close, 
confidential,  and  uninterrupted.  Few  Catholics,  who  have 
intermarried  with  Protestants,  can  say  that  they  have  gone 
forward  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Many  have  sensibly  re* 
ceded  from  their  first  fervor.  The  most  common  result  of 
mixed  marriages  is  the  perdition  of  the  children.  If  the 
father  be  an  unbeliever,  his  authority  —  if  the  mother,  her 
slow,  but  sure  influence  —  militates  against  the  life  of  the 
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child.  Sometimes  the  infant  is  not  baptized.  More  com- 
monly, the  children  are  suffered  to  acquire  a  dislike,  which 
some  demon  seems  to  foster  in  them,  of  Catholic  habits, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  prefer  mere  Protestant  society. 
They  are  too  commonly  reared  in  such  a  pagan  way,  that 
they  hold  the  Catechism  and  the  Sacraments  as  of  little 
account, — things  well  enough  for  the  vulgar,  but  scarcely 
necessary  for  them.  If  a  child,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  sent  to  a  mixed  college  or  school,  his  ruin  is  complete, 
a  miracle  apart.  Indeed,  punishment,  always  visible  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  frequently  to  the  common  observer  seems  to 
be  meted  out  to  this  sin,  even  in  the  present  life.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
conditions  without  which  mixed  marriages  are  utterly 
damnable  are  not  observed.  There  is  danger  of  seduction 
to  the  Catholic  party,  or  to  the  children.  This  danger, 
everywhere  possible,  becomes  in  our  country  probable,  in 
consequence  of  the  comparative  liberty  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  American  children,  their  early  emancipation  from 
parental  control,  and  the  pagan  nature  of  the  society  into 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  thrown  Catholics  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yea,  why  should  it  be  otherwise? 
Mixed  marriages  are  not  blessed  by  the  Church.  Is  there 
a  medium  between  a  blessing  and  a  curse  ?  There  are  no 
prayers,  no  sacred  rites,  and  the  priest  is  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  signs  of  his  office  as  minister  of  the  Sacrament. 
He  stands  sadly  by,  an  involuntary  witness  of  an  act  bare- 
ly tolerated  by  the  Church.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
events  of  his  ministry.  He,  the  dispenser  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  knows  well  that  the  exhibition  of  human  passion 
before  him  too  commonly  ends  in  the  ruin  of  all  concerned. 
He  docs  not  assist  as  a  minister  of  God,  for  matrimony  is  a 
Sacrament  of  the  New  Law  bringing  grace  to  sanctify  the 
legitimate  union  of  man  with  woman,  and  to  enable  them 
to  receive  and  to  rear  their  offspring  in  piety  and  holiness. 
These  things  may  be  done  in  mixed  marriages,  and  so  may 
the  dead  arise. 

Our  enemies  rely  upon  godless  schools,  —  state  educa- 
tion,—  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  Catholicity. 
We  must  admit  that  they  have  laid  their  platns  with  infer- 
nal skill.  The  result  will  not  equal  their  anticipations, 
however.  The  attention  of  the  Catholic  world  has  been 
directed  to  this  subject  by  those  whom  God  hath  sent  to 
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rule  over  us,  and  a  struggle,  which  will  end  in  a  victory  for 
the  Church,  has  begun  between  Catholicity  and  the  State, 
to  see  who  shall  have  the  child.  We  translate  a  few  para- 
graphs, in  which  Father  Gury,  as  usual,  pithily  states  the 
Catholic  doctrine. 

"  Parents  are  especially  bound  to  procure  for  their  children  sound 

spiritual  education Man  hath  a  most  noble  and  rational 

soul,  created  after  God's  image,  and  for  God,  his  final  and  super- 
natural end.  Hence  parents  are  strictly  bound  to  instruct  and  edu- 
cate their  children  for  God,  their  last  and  only  end.  Hence  matri- 
mony was  made  a  Sacrament,  that  the  children  might  be  born  again 
to  Christ,  and  become  worthy  of  eternal  life.  For  what  saith  the 
Apostle  ?  '  If  any  one  have  not  care  of  his  own,  and  especially  those 
of  his  household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infi- 
del.'   Parents  are  bound,  either  by  themselves  or  by  good 

masters,  to  rear  their  children  in  good  discipline,  in  the  observance 
of  the  commandments,  in  faith,  and  in  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation  They  are  strictly  bound  to  procure  for  them  mas- 
ters distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they 

be  not  corrupted  by  bad  companions,  discourses,  and  books 

Parents  are  guilty  of  deadly  sin,  at  least  generally,  who  send  their 
children  to  heretical  schools,  or  who  suffer  them,  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  learning,  to  sit  under  an  heretical,  impious,  or  immoral 
teacher." 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  prohibited  books, 
Vol  II.  n.  754.  In  the  first  volume,  n.  226,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  — 

"  It  is  never  lawful  to  print  or  publish  books  containing  matter 
against  faith  and  morals,  not  even  when  they  contain  some  good 
matter Printers  should,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  consult  learn- 
ed persons,  particularly  their  ecclesiastical  superiors Such 

books  cannot  be  indiscriminately  sold,  let,  leased,  or  given  away. 

Obscene  books  are  to  be  destroyed  whenever  they  chance 

to  fall  into  Christian  hands.  They  are  not  legitimate  property,  and 
DO  man  can  honestly  own  or  claim  them.  Like  noxious  creatures, 
they  should  be  wholly  extirpated." 

Among  the  worst  books  in  circulation  are  some  which 
were  written  or  compiled  for  the  use  of  school-children,  or 
for  what  is  humorously  called  scientific  reading.  The  in- 
anity of  many  school-books,  their  multiplicity,  and  the  athe- 
istical character  of  some  of  them,  are  evils  which  are  begin- 
ning to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity.    Little  heed  is  given  to  the  character  of  the  teachers, 
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and  not  much  to  their  qualifications.  Normal  Schools  are 
established  for  them,  with  what  success  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  wanting  among  them  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  how  to  spell.  What  is  called  Chris- 
tianity is  no  recommendation  to  them  ;  Catholicity  is, 
avowedly,  a  disqualification  for  which  no  degree  of  scholar- 
ship can  atone.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  generation 
now  educated  by  the  state  will  become,  not  only  pagans, 
but  ignorant  pagans.  The  chief  aim  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  youth  seems  to  be  to  erect  palaces  for  school- 
houses,  to  nmltiply  books  and  ornamental  branches  of  study. 
Solidity  is  so  generally  sacrificed  to  show,  that  our  school 
system  reminds  one  of  a  thing  which  should  be  the  head  of 
a  man,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  an  empty  head,  that  is 
worthless  except  as  a  hairdresser's  sign.  Wait  a  little, 
and  all  Protestants  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  religion,  and  all  parents  who  care  for  more  than  the  bod- 
ies of  their  children,  will  become  convinced  of  the  rotten- 
ness of  our  system  of  state  education,  and  they  will  join 
us  in  praying  for  its  restoration  to  its  proper  place,  as  a 
handmaid  of  religion.  It  has  played  the  vagabond  long 
enough. 

The  peculiar  institutions  of  this  country  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  our  enemies  as  efficient  means  for  the  perver- 
sion of  Catholics.  When  they  are  urged  to  describe  the 
peculiar  institutions  upon  which  they  depend  for  this  result, 
it  is  usually  found  that  their  ideas  are  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure. State  education  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  mentioned. 
This  institution  is  rapidly  committing  suicide,  and,  if  it  is 
inimical  to  religion,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  cannot  destroy 
Catholicity  without  burying  all  religion  beneath  its  ruins. 
It  will  not  destroy  Catholicity,  however.  The  Church  has 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  too  many  "  institutions  "  planned 
for  her  ruin,  to  fear  this  empty  head  with  glossy  curls. 
True  it  has  ruined  souls,  but  it  will  not  live  to  do  as  much 
evil  to  future  generations  as  it  has  to  the  present  and  past 
The  Church  has  struck  it  with  her  anathema,  and  she 
calmly  awaits  the  certain  result.  Our  enemies  are  already 
beginning  to  find,  that  not  Catholicity,  but  Protestantism, 
so  far  as  it  professes  to  be  a  religion,  is  menaced  by  com- 
mon schools  with  imminent  ruin.  The  Protestant  formula 
includes  paganism.  State  education  serves  admirably  to 
bring  that  element  into  a  state  of  portentous  activity. 
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.Upon  questioning  our  enemies  more  closely,  mixed  mar- 
riages  turn  out  to  be  an  institution  designed  for  our  extir- 
pation. The  inevitable  association  of  Catholics  with  Prot- 
estants in  most  walks  of  life,  and  the  contagion  of  Protes- 
tant example,  is  another  institution  calculated  to  undo  us. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  these.  Protestant  ideas  are 
naturally  obscure  and  confused  in  all  things  which  require 
logical  treatment,  and  which  do  not  concern  money,  but  a 
patient  application  of  the  Socratical  method — that  of  ask- 
ing questions — gradually  brings  their  notions  into  objective 
clearness  and  distinctness.  Another  of  the  hostile  "  insti- 
tutions" is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  men  may 
change  their  original  condition,  rise  above  it,  and  attain  to 
wealth  and  respectability.  Poverty  is  one  of  the  five  mor- 
tal sins,  according  to  Protestantism.  The  other  four  are 
chastity,  faith,  obedience,  and  humility.  Humility,  radu 
cituSj  includes  the  other  four,  as  it  supplies  their  formulce. 
It  is  remarkable,  speaking  of  the  identity  of  Protestantism 
with  paganism,  that  humility,  according  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  a  vice.  The  exaltation  of  self^  so  essential 
to  paganism,  is  recognized  by  Protestantism  as  a  virtue, 
and  it  is  accordingly  recommended  and  celebrated  in  Prot- 
estant pulpits.  The  promise  of  Satan,  who  said  to  our  par- 
ents. Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  is  faithfully  repeated  weekly  to 
Protestant  audiences.  The  boast  of  Satan,  —  /will  fix  my 
throne  above  the  stars;  /will  be  like  unto  the  Most  High,  — 
is,  curiously  enough,  distinctly  traceable  in  most  Protestant 
speculations  concerning  the  destiny  of  our  country,  prepared 
for  pulpits,  public  meetings,  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  a  common 
newspaper  article  recommending  annexation  and  foreign 
intervention,  will  find  it  clearly  reducible  to  the  Satanic  for- 
mula, word  for  word. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  country  is  vast,  —  that  its  re- 
sources are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  that  the  industrious  Catholic  emigrant  can 
become  wealthy,  can  hold  offices  of  trust  and  of  profit,  and 
can  see  his  sons  sitting  in  the  highest  places  of  the  land. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  poor  Catholic,  who  sees 
others  attain  worldly  prosperity,  and  knows  that  he,  too, 
may  change  his  condition,  is  liable  to  severe  temptation. 
But  see  what  hellish  inducements  are  offered  to  him  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  that  he  may  renounce  her.     It  re- 
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peats  the  language  of  Satan  to  our  Lord,  and,  pointing  to 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  says  to  the  poor  Catholic, 
"  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if,  Calling  down,  thou  wilt  adore 
me  !  ''  "  Blessed  are  the  rich,"  says  Protestantism,  "  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom."  That  there  are  Catholics  who  neglect 
the  interests  of  their  souls  in  the  rush  for  worldly  goods  is 
unhappily  true,  but  it  is  true  in  every  age  and  country.  The 
peculiar  facilities  for  growing  rich  without  becoming  dis- 
honest, are  an  "institution"  which  is  swiftly  disappearing 
in  America, — a  fact  of  which  the  Catholic  discoverers  of  the 
country,  were  they  living,  would  not  be  likely  to  complain. 
Complaints,  or  rather  reproaches,  both  frequent  and  serious, 
are  made  by  Protestants,  that  Catholics  do  not  grow  rich 
suddenly.  We  answer,  —  1.  That  voluntary  poverty  is  an 
evangelical  counsel,  and  there  are,  happily,  Catholics  left 
who  are  willing  to  follow  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  an  army 
of  saints,  to  heaven  through  this  road.  2.  Considering  only 
those  persons  in  America  who  have  honestly  risen  to  wealth 
or  to  distinction,  we  believe  that,  regard  being  had  to  rela- 
tive numbers,  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants  will  be 
found  to  excel.  The  Church  does  not  forbid  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  or  of  honors,  but  their  unjust  possession,  or 
an  inordinate  thirst  for  them.  3.  Catholics,  providentially, 
remember  the  first  chapter  of  the  Catechism  better  than 
most  others.  It  contains  the  following  questions  and  an- 
swers. "  Which  must  we  take  the  most  care  of,  the  body 
or  the  soul  ?  Of  the  soul.  Why  so  ?  Because  *  What 
doth  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?'"  The  maxim  that  all  is  fair  in  business 
transactions,  —  the  saying,  Gaveo/  emptor^  —  is  recognized 
by  Protestantism  as  law.  The  Catholic  is  taught  that  per- 
jury, lying,  and  fraud  are  sins.  He  is  taught  that  wealth 
or  honors,  unjustly  acquired,  may  drag  his  soul  to  hpU. 
He  knows  that,  whether  he  may  have  injured  his  neighbor 
in  his  reputation  or  in  his  goods,  he  must  make  whatever 
restitution  may  be  in  his  power.  Non  dimUlitur  peccatum^ 
nisi  reslitualur  ablalum,  is  a  maxim  of  moral  theology  which 
forms  one  of  the  chief  rules  of  Catholic  life.  Some  Catho- 
lics may  neglect  it,  but  they  were  not  taught  to  do  so. 
Most  Catholics,  we  trust,  endeavor  to  heed  it  The  com- 
parative poverty  of  many  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  forgotten. 
A  strange  "institution"  that, which  reproaches  Catholicity 
in  that  it  teaches  the  necessity  of  being  honest ! 
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But  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed  further  at 
present  We  shall  resume  and  continue  this  subject  here* 
after. 


. 
Art.  IV.  —  The  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  History  of 
the  Schism  of  England.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  AuDiN.    By  E.  G.  K.  Browne.     New  York:  Duni- 
gan  &  Brother.     1852.    8vo.     pp.  441. 

Since  their  utter  defeat  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  great  Bossuet,  Protestants  have  hardly  made  any  seri- 
ous attempts  to  defend  Protestantism  as  a  religion,  and 
they  seem  now  very  generally  prepared  to  abandon  its  de- 
fence, save  as  a  political  and  social  order.  If  we  may 
judge  from  their  words  and  actions,  their  discourses  and 
their  writings,  the  great  majority  of  them  not  only  hold 
Protestantism  as  a  form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship 
to  be  indefensible,  but  are  disposed  to  reject  all  theological 
doctrines,  articles,  dogmas,  or  propositions  of  faitii  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding,  and  to  resolve  Christianity 
itself  into  a  vague  and  indeterminate  sentiment,  common 
to  all  men,  —  a  universal  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man, 
coalescing  alike  with  any  or  all  forms  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  as  acceptable  to  God  when  coalescing  with  one  form 
as  with  another.  They  who  pass  for  the  more  enlightened 
among  them  say  with  Pope,  or  rather  Bolingbroke,  whom 
Pope  versified,  — 

**  For  modefl  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

They  quietly  assume  that  faith  has  no  relation  to  life,  and 
that  one's  life  can  be  right  in  any  form  of  faith,  or  in  none ; 
thus  entirely  losing  sight  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
life  into  which  no  one  can  be  born  without  faith,  or  ad- 
vance without  faith  perfected  by  charity. 

We  say  only  what  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant,  when  we 
say  that  Protestants  everywhere  virtually  concede  that  ours 
is  truly  the  Church  of  God,  if  it  be  a  lact  that  our  Lord 
founded  any  Church,  or  visible  organization  with  authority 
to  keep,  witness,  teach,  declare,  and  apply  his  law,  and  out 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation ;  and  that  Catholicity  is  un- 
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questionably  the  true  and  only  form  of  Christianity,  if 
Christianity  be  any  thing  more  than  a  collection  of  moral 
precepts  and  curious  philosophical  speculations,  or  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  political  and  social  amelioration,  to  be  de- 
veloped and  applied  according  to  the  special  wants,  tastes, 
and  convictions  of  the  people  in  each  successive  stage  in 
the  progress  of  mankind  through  the  ages.  Grant  Chris- 
tianity as  a  supernatural  law,  as  a  positive  religion,  as  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  faith  and  worship,  and  they 
will  none  of  them  hesitate  in  their  hearts,  hardly  in  their 
words,  to  pronounce  it  and  Catholicity  one  and  the  same 
thing.  They  oppose  Catholicity  in  reality,  not  because  it 
is  not,  but  because  it  is  religion,  and  insist  upon  Protestant- 
ism, not  because  it  is,  but  because  it  is  not  religion,  or  be- 
cause, while  it  has  the  name  and  appearance  oi  religion,  it 
is  in  reality  as  good  as  none,  —  imposes  no  restraint  on 
their  reason  or  will,  their  fancy  or  their  passions,  emanci- 
pates them  from  all  religion  as  law,  and  leaves  them  free 
to  be  of  any  religion,  except  the  Catholic,  or  of  none  at  all, 
as  they  please. 

Hence  Protestants  even  attempt  to  defend  their  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  only  on  secular  grounds,  and  as 
lying  wholly  in  the  secular  order.  They  urge  in  its  defence 
against  us,  that  it  is  more  favorable  than  Catholicity  to  the 
independence  of  temporal  sovereigns,  to  thrift,  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  to  social  progress,  to  mental  activity,  and  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  is,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
temporal  order  from  the  restraints  of  religion.  Save  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  or  as  the  effect  of  old  Catholic 
habits  not  yet  lost,  they  oppose  Catholicity  and  defend 
Protestantism  only  by  secular  reasons.  No  doubt  they 
still  adhere  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  their  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  boast  of  their  "  glorious  Reformation  "  ;  yet  cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  as  the  only  true  way,  or 
even  as  a  way,  of  salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  —  cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  as  best  meeting  the  relig- 
ious wants  of  the  soul,  and  the  best  fitted  to  strengthen  and 
console  one  on  his  death-bed ;  but  because,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  imposes  the  least  restraint  on  reason  and  will,  is 
the  best  thing  for  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  and 
devoted  to  its  transitory  goods,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
those  who  would  live  a  free  and  easy  life  here  without  any 
grave  reproaches  of  conscience,  —  because  it  relieves  thera 
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from  the  necessity  of  submitting  their  understandings  to  a 
law,  and  from  the  performance  of  good  works,  and  leaves 
them  to  indulge  their  own  carnal  nature,  and  to  follow 
unabashed  their  own  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations. 
This  is  the  solemn  fact,  and  in  vain  will  they  attempt  to 
deny  or  disguise  it. 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  for  Protestantism  never  was 
a  religion  at  all.     No  matter  what  may  be  the  self-com- 
placency of  Protestants,  the  lofty  airs  they  assume,  the* 
great,  swelling  words  they  use,  or  the  grave  tones  in  which 
they  speak  of  their  pure,  unadulterated  evangelical  religion, 
the  fact  is,  Protestantism,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  and 
never  was  a  religion,  true  or  false,  never  had  a  single  re- 
ligious element,  never  was  sought  and  has  never  been  up- 
held from  any  strictly  religious  motives.     Men  may  have 
combined  some  fragments  of  religious  truth  with  it ;  they 
may  have  retained  in  spite  of  it  some  religious  observances, 
but  never  were  they  moved  to  embrace  it,  or  to  contend  for 
it,  by  any  considerations  of  religion.     With  the  dissolute 
among  the  clergy  and  religious  it  was  embraced  because  it 
emancipated  them  from  the  discipline  of  their  superiors, 
freed  them  from  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  permitted  them 
to  marry ;  with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  because  it  freed 
them  from  subjection  to  the  Church,  especially  the  Pope, 
enabled  them  to  reign  without  any  restraint  on  their  will 
from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  gave  them  the  rich  spoils 
of  the  churches  and  the  monasteries ;  with  the  laity  gen- 
erally, because  it  emancipated  them  from  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  the  power  to  select,  teach,  commission,  and  gov- 
ern their  pastors  and  teachers ;  and  with  all,  because  it  freed 
them  from  the  good  works  and  almsdeeds,  the  fasts,  penan- 
ces, and  mortifications,  insisted  on  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
Its  chief  and  in  reality  its  only  charm  for  those  who  em- 
braced it  was,  that  it  asserted  the  dominion  of  the  flesh 
over  the  spirit,  and  of  the  temporal  over  the  eternal.     It 
had  its  root  in  man's  fallen  nature  ;  it  was  engendered  by 
that  spirit  which  everywhere  and  at  all  times  works  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  and  was  fostered  and  sustained  by 
ungodly  civil  rulers,  who  wished  to  reign  supreme  over  God 
and  his  Christ.     The  impious  emperors  of  Germany,  and 
faithless  kings  of  France,  who  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  made  war  on  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
and  sought  to  make  the  Pope  their  slave,  their  tool  for  op- 
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pressing  their  subjects,  prepared  the  way  for  it,  and  it  is 
only  the  developnnent  and  generalization  of  that  doctrine 
of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order,  which  is  even 
yet  held  by  many  Catholic  politicians,  courtiers,  and  dema- 
gogues under  the  name  of  Gallicanism,  which  is  far  older 
than  Bossuet  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  which  they  are  far  from  foreseeing. 

Assuredly  Protestants  do  not  avow  this  in  just  so  many 
•words ;  assuredly  they  have  a  theory  that  their  movement 
originated  in  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  Christian 
truth,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  religious  reformation.  To 
hear  some  of  them  talk,  when  in  a  romantic  mood,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  they  really  believe  that  the  bru- 
tal tyrants  steeped  in  crime  and  lust,  the  apostate  monks, 
and  renegade  priests,  who  effected  their  so-called  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  firm  believers,  the  meek- 
est and  gentlest  of  men,  peaceable  and  holy  men,  filled 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  love  of  God,  inoffensive  in  their  lives,  free  from  all 
turbulent  passions,  laboring  only  to  preach  the  pure  word 
of  God,  or  the  pure  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Gospel,  to 
win  sinners  back  to  their  duty,  and  to  induce  all  to  love 
God  supremely,  and  each  his  neighbor  as  himself.  How 
beautiful !  What  a  pity  that  it  is  all  fancy,  romance, 
formed  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  with  not  the 
least  conceivable  approach  to  reality ! 

Protestantism,  save  in  name  and  outward  form,  did  not 
originate  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  find  the  first  traces 
of  it  in  Christendom,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Arians, 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  with  the  eunuchs,  courtiers,  and 
flatterers  of  the  emperors  of  the  Low  Empire,  persuading 
them  to  usurp  the  pontifical  power,  and  to  make  them- 
selves supreme  alike  in  temporals  and  in  spirituals.  It  is 
of  pagan  origin,  and  displayed  itself  in  all  its  glory  under 
those  pagan  emperors  who  claimed  to  be  at  once  emper- 
ors, sovereign  pontiffs,  and  gods.  It  was  revived  in  the 
Byzantine  court  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  pagan  empire, 
and  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  that  centralized  despot- 
ism which  disgraced  and  finally  ruined  the  Low  Empire  of 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

In  its  essence,  it  is  the  substitution  of  the  temporal  for 
the  spiritual,  and  man  fpr  God ;  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignties  in  the 
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bands  of  the  temporal  prince,  that  is,  the  conversion  of  the 
spiritual  into  a  temporal  authority.  From  Constantinople 
it  passed  into  Western  Europe,  first  under  the  German 
emperors,  then  under  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  the  Germans,  whom 
St  Gregory  the  Seventh  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Henry  Plantagenet 
and  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France, 
and  Peter  of  Aragon,  were  at  least  incipient  Protestants, 
as  is  evident  from  the  sympathy  they  call  forth  in  every 
Protestant  breast,  and  the  fact  that  Protestantism  honors 
their  memory  as  its  early  sons  and  saints,  and  denoun- 
ces as  monsters  of  insolence  and  rapacious  ambition  the 
Popes,  their  contemporaries,  who  sought  to  curb  their  licen- 
tiousness and  to  repress  their  brutal  tyranny.  Yet  neither 
in  the  East  nor  the  West  was  Protestantism  in  principle 
asserted  or  defended  from  religious  motives,  or  for  religious 
reasons.  The  Byzantine  emperors  had  no  reference  to  the 
interests  of  religion ;  they  sought  only  to  enlarge  their  own 
power,  and  to  make  religion  their  tool  for  enslaving  their 
subjects.  It  was  not  religion  that  moved  the  Emperors  of 
the  West,  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  re- 
sist the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  to  seek  to  rob  the  Church 
of  her  rights  and  her  possessions.  They  did  not  seek  to 
extend  the  empire  of  religion,  and  to  bring  all  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  law  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  their  precise,  and 
to  some  extent  even  avowed  object,  was  to  restrict  the 
province  of  religion,  to  enlarge  that  of  the  state,  and  to 
bring  religion  itself  into  subjection  to  the  prince  as  an  in- 
strument of  temporal  tyranny.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  even  without  supposing  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  if  that  were  possible,  their  movement  was  irrelig- 
ious ;  for  it  was  against  what  they  held  to  be  religion,  and 
avowedly  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  order, 
which  is  the  denial  of  religion,  and  in  principle  the  as- 
sertion of  atheism.  Under  any  supposition  possible,  the 
whole  movement  was  purely  in  behalf  of  the  secular  order 
for  its  own  sake,  and  such  a  movement,  we  need  not  say, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  called  a  religious  movement.  The 
best  thing  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  purely  secular 
movement,  and  the  truest  thing  is,  that  it  is  a  diabolical 
movement,  instigated  by  the  Devil  in  his  ceaseless  warfare 
against  the  EteraaL 
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The  history  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
Protestantism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  what  are  now 
the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  fully  confirms  the  asser- 
tion that  Protestantism  has  no  religious  character,  properly 
so  called.  The  contrast  between  its  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment in  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  pagan  world,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  it.  Christian- 
ity went  forth  poor,  without  staff  or  scrip  in  her  hand ; 
Protestantism  stepped  at  once  into  the  rich  possessions  of 
the  Catholic  churches  and  monasteries,  and  found  itself 
provided  with  temples,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  hos- 
pitals, founded  and  endowed  by  Catholic  piety  and  chari- 
ty ;  Christianity  had  to  make  its  way,  not  only  against'the 
old  religion,  but  also  against  the  corrupt  nature  of  man, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  temporal  authority  ;  Protestant- 
ism in  every  country  where  it  gained  a  footing  had  the 
temporal  authority  and  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  on  its 
side,  as  its  unwavering  supporters ;  Christianity  had  to  en- 
counter physical  force,  plunder,  and  murder ;  Protestantism 
wielded  physical  force,  plundered,  and  murdered.  The 
Christians  suffered  persecution  from  the  old  religion,  wheth- 
er Jewish  or  pagan ;  the  Protestants  persecuted  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  Christians  demanded  of  the  state  the 
freedom  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  Protestants  de- 
manded the  civil  establishment  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
suppression,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason, 
of  Catholicity.  The  Apostles  in  propagating  Christianity 
became  martyrs  themselves ;  the  Reformers  in  propagating 
Protestantism  made  martyrs  of  others.  The  Apostles  and 
their  associates  gained  the  world  to  Christ  by  their  preach- 
ing and  their  virtues;  the  Reformers  gained  the  nations 
they  did  gain  to  the  Reformation  by  the  sword,  fines,  con- 
fiscations, imprisonments,  exile,  death,  —  by  their  tyranny, 
persecution,  vices,  and  crimes.  What  can  better  prove 
that  Protestantism  is  not  Christianity,  is  not  religion,  is 
purely  an  affair  of  the  flesh,  excited  and  strengthened  by 
iu'll,  and  led  on  by  ungodly  rulers,  bent  on  destroying 
Christianity,  and  reigning  supreme  over  God  and  his 
Christ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  Prot- 
estantism was  actually  concocted  by  civil  rulers,  or  that 
the  primary  motive  of  its  invention  was  to  favor  the  tern- 
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poral  sovereign.  After  Satan,  its  authors  were  lawyers, 
courtiers,  demagogues,  dissolute  priests,  and  apostate 
monks,  and  their  motive  was  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints of  Catholicity,  and  the  promotion  of  their  own 
temporal  interests  and  pleasures,  their  ambition,  their  cu- 
pidity, or  their  lusts.  This  end  could  not  be  gained  with- 
out breaking  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  treating  her  as 
non  avenue  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  — a  thing  then 
not  possible  without  the  aid  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  power.  But  what  we  do  really  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  Protestantism  made  its  way  in  the  world  only  under 
the  protection  of  temporal  princes,  by  violence  against 
Catholicity  and  Catholics,  and  that  wherever  it  gained  an 
establishment  it  gained  it  by  the  sword,  civil  or  military. 
Luther  was  protected  in  his  movement  against  the  Church 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
indirectly  even  by  Maximilian  the  First,  and  his  grandson, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperors  of  Germany,  who  wished  to 
make  use  of  him  to  force  the  Pope  to  yield  to  the  iniqui- 
tous demands  they  might  have  occasion  to  make.  His 
cause  triumphed  only  in  those  states  whose  princes  sup- 
ported it  with  their  policy,  their  arms,  and  their  penal 
enactments  against  Catholics.  The  reform  in  Switzer- 
land gained  an  establishment  only  by  first  getting  a  con- 
trol of  the  temporal  government,  and  then  using  it  to  sup- 
press by  force  the  old  religion,  to  imprison,  banish,  or 
massacre  its  adherents.  In  England  it  was  introduced 
and  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people  by  the  arts  and  tyranny 
of  the  king  or  queen  and  Parliament,  and  it  was  the  same 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  All  this  is  notorious, 
and  may  easily  be  collected  from  Protestant  historians 
themselves,  by  any  one  who  knows  how  to  read. 

No  doubt  Catholics  sometimes  fought  and  fought  hard 
against  Protestants,  for  there  cannot  well  be  war  where 
there  is  only  one  party ;  but  they  did  so  only  in  self-de- 
fence. They  were  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  be,  the  aggressors.  They  were  in  legal  posses- 
sion, and  had  been  for  ages  before  the  Reformers  were  born, 
and  could  have  no  occasion  to  make  war  on  Protestants, 
if  Protestants  made  none  on  them.  The  Protestants  were 
necessarily  the  first  aggressors,  and  therefore  responsible  for 
all  the  errors  and  bloodshed  which  have  followed.  They 
were  needy  adventurers,  intruders,  who 'had  and  could  have 
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nothing  save  as  they  unjustly  and  illegally  dispossessed 
Catholics.  They  could  gain  a  footing  in  the  world  only  by 
displacing  those  already  in  legal  and  rightful  possession,  by 
robbing  Catholics  and  plundering  the  Church.  No  other 
way  was  open  to  them ;  and  this  way  they  took.  They 
began  by  assailing  Catholics  in  their  faith,  which  had  also 
been  their  own,  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  science  and  learning,  their  cul- 
ture and  civilization,  and  which  they  had  vowed  and  sworn 
to  hold  and  to  uphold  even  to  death.  They  assailed  it 
with  falsehood  and  ridicule,  even  while  professing  to  hold 
it,  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  became  powerful  enough  in  any  particular 
place,  they  appropriated  the  Catholic  churches  to  their  own 
use,  suppressed  by  violence  the  Catholic  service,  and  in- 
stalled a  profane  service  of  their  own  concocting.  They 
usurped  the  churches  and  monasteries,  appropriated  their 
revenues,  forced  the  recognition  of  their  innovations,  pro- 
scribed the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  insulted,  mobbed, 
plundered,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  massacred  those  who 
would  not  curse  their  spiritual  Mother,  and  forsake  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  What  more  serious  aggression  could 
be  offered  ?  What  less  strange  than  that  such  frightful 
sacrilege,  such  brutal  tyranny,  such  wholesale  robbery  and 
violence,  should  provoke  resistance  and  drive  Catholics  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  faith,  their  Church,  their  liberties, 
their  possessions,  their  lives,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth 
possessing?  Who  can  blame  them?  Who  blames  the 
traveller  for  resisting,  even  to  death,  the  highwayman,  who, 
with  pistol  in  hand,  bids  him  "stand  and  deliver"? 

Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  that  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  all  included  in  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  or  the  authority  of  princes 
over  the  Church.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  a  very  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  what  by  way  of  courtesy  we  call 
the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  certainly  preached  many 
heresies  in  opposition  to  Catholic  doctrines,  besides  that  of 
the  independence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal  contro- 
versies of  the  time  turned  on  these.  But  none  of  these 
heresies  were  new ;  they  were  all  old,  and  had  all  been  re- 
futed by  Catholic  doctors  and  condemned  by  the  Church. 
The  only  novelty  Protestantism  could  boast  was  that  of 
reproducing  and  combining  in  one  general  heresy  all  the 
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particular  heresies  which  had  hitherto  appeared  and  been 
anathematized  separately.  But  however  much  these  here- 
sies were  insisted  on  by  the  Reformers,  they  were  not  in- 
sisted on  for  their  own  sake,  and  were  contended  for  at  all 
only  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  abase  the  spiritual  and  to 
exalt  the  temporal  order,  —  to  enslave  the  spirit  and  give 
dominion  to  the  flesh.  There  is  not  a^ingle  one  of  the  so- 
called  Protestant  doctrines,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  same  subject,  that  does  not  de- 
press the  moral  and  religious  order,  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  spirit,  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and 
enlarge  the  freedom  and  dominion  of  man's  carnal  nature. 
Such  is  undeniably  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  the  inamissibility  of  grace,  the  serf-will 
preached  by  Luther,  and  the  priesthood  or  pontificate  ex- 
pressly claimed  for  each  individual  Christian  by  all  the  Re- 
formers. Such,  too,  was  the  rejection  of  the  Sacraments,  the 
denial  of  the  merit  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds,  penance, 
fasts,  and  mortifications.  The  heresies  were  not  valued  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  end  they  favored;  and  whoever 
examines  them  will  find  that  the  end  they  favor  is  in  all 
cases  the  emancipation  of  the  temporal  order  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  the  soul  to  the  body.  It 
was  this  end,  though  probably  not  always  —  and  with  the 
mass  perhaps  seldom,  if  ever  —  clearly  apprehended,  yet 
in  some  manner  apprehended,  that  lent  the  Reformation  its 
peculiar  charm,  and  created  that  wild  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm in  its  favor,  which  marked  the  great  body  of  its  pro- 
moters and  adherents,  and  which  for  a  time,  like  that  of  the 
Saracens,  swept  every  thing  before  it. 

No  man  can  doubt  this  now,  however  it  might  have  been 
doubted  in  the  beginning.  The  Reformation,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  had  free  scope,  has  been  true  to  itself,  and  its  varia- 
tions have  only  served  to  place  its  real  and  essential  charac- 
ter in  a  clearer  light  Its  history  is  its  best  commentary. 
In  no  instance  has  it  deserted  itself.  Yet  it  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  abandoned  all  its  special  doctrines.  The 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  its  authors,  and  ap- 
proved by  Luther,  abandons  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines 
which  Luther  began  by  calling  the  Church  the  whore  of 
Babylon  and  the  Pope  Antichrist  for  not  holding,  and  in 
Melancthon's  apology  for  that  Confession,  the  Reform,  on 
most  doctrinal  points,  is  made  to  speak  almost  like  a  Chris- 
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tian.  Refute  any  Protestant  doctrine,  save  the  denial  of 
submist^ion  to  authority,  and  you  affect  no  one's  Protestant- 
ism. The  Protestant  may  abandon  the  doctrine  refuted  as 
indefensible,  and  strike  it  from  the  list  of  genuine  Protes- 
tant doctrines ;  but  he  is  no  less,  in  fact  he  is  even  more,  of 
a  Protest-ant  than  before.  Protestants  have  given  up,  one 
after  another,  all  t^e  points  principally  discussed  in  the 
outset  between  them  and  Catholics,  but  they  are  just  as 
well  satisfied  with  their  Protestantism  as  ever  they  were, 
and  as  ready  to  proclaim  the  transcendent  merits  of  their 
glorious  Reformation.  All  this  proves  that  the  peculiarly 
Protestant  doctrines,  the  theological  doctrines,  the  special 
heresies,  at  first  promulgated  and  insisted  on,  were  mere 
accidents  in  the  movement,  and  by  no  means  essential  ele- 
ments of  Protestantism.  Protestants  did  not  break  from 
the  Church  for  the  sake  of  liberty  to  hold  and  preach  their 
heresies,  but  they  held  and  preached  their  heresies  as  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  break  from  the  Church ;  or  to 
crush  the  Church  that  they  might  revel  in  freedom  from  all 
spiritual  authority,  and  live  as  they  listed,  without  any  one 
to  call  them  to  an  account 

The  supremacy  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  union  of 
the  royal  and  pontifical  authorities  in  the  person  of  the 
king  or  temporal  prince,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  similar  reformation  now  would  be  to 
unite  the  political  and  pontifical  authorities  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  demagogues  who  control  the 
people.  Kings  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong,  and 
could  turn  any  weakening  of  the  spiritual  power  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  own ;  the  people  are  now  strong,  and 
can  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  you  may  succeed 
in  wresting  from  Peter.  The  reform  operates  now  in  favor 
of  democracy,  so  far  as  democracy  seeks  to  render  itself 
absolute  ;  but  it  will  operate  in  favor  of  the  "  Higher  Law  " 
gentry,  and  help  on  individualism,  just  in  proportion  as 
individuals  rebel  against  the  despotism  of  the  mass.  As 
we  say  by  its  aid,  "  People-king"  and  "  People-pontiff"  to- 
day, we  shall  say  by  its  aid  to-morrow,  each  for  himself, 
"  I  am  king,  I  am  supreme  pontiff."  "  I  am  my  own  king, 
my  own  priest,  my  own  pope,  my  own  church,"  we  have 
heard  men  say  in  sober  earnest,  and  men  too  who  pass  for 
intelligent,  and  even  great  men.     The  essence  of  Protes- 
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tantism  is  the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual ;  and  it  is  the  same  in 
principle,  whether  it  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  despot- 
ism or  anarchy,  of  the  despotism  of  the  king  or  the  people, 
of  slavery  or  licentiousness.  But  without  the  aid  of  the 
secular  authorities  desirous  of  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  appropriating  to 
their  own  use  the  wealth  of  her  churches  and  monasteries, 
it  is  as  certain  as  any  historical  fact  of  the  kind  can  be, 
that  the  Reformation  never  would  have  been  attempted, 
and  never  could  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been. 

We  think,  and  we  never  cease  to  repeat  it,  that  too 
much  has  been  made  of  Protestantism  under  the  theolog- 
ical point  of  view,  and  too  much  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  refutation  of  its  attempted  doctrinal  state- 
ments. It  was  not  at  first  easy  to  see  that  Protestants  had 
not  some  kind  of  attachment  to  the  particular  theolog- 
ical doctrines  which  they  from  time  to  time  professed, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  they  made 
war  on  the  Church  because  she  anathematized  their  here- 
sies, and  would  not  permit  them  to  hold  them  in  her  com- 
munion ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  historical  developments 
of  Protestantism,  that  the  Reformers  did  not  oppose  the 
Church  because  she  opposed  their  Evangelism,  but  that 
they  adopted  their  Evangelism  for  the  sake  of  oppos- 
ing the  Church.  They  cared  not  a  pin  for  their  Evangel- 
ism any  further  than  it  furnished  them  arms  against  the 
Church,  especially  against  the  Pope.  The  destruction  of 
the  Papacy  and  of  all  spiritual  authority  was  the  primary 
motive  of  their  movement,  and  any  thing  that  would  con- 
tribute to  this  end  was  welcome,  was  seized  hold  of  with 
avidity,  and  wielded  with  Satanic  energy.  They  did 
not  ask  what  doctrines  were  true,  but  what  doctrines 
would  best  serve  their  purpose  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves,  which  would  least 
revolt  the  people,  and  which  Catholics  would  find  the  most 
difficulty  in  refuting  to  the  popular  apprehension  ;  —  what 
doctrines  would  be  most  likely  to  command  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people,  and  whose  denial  could  be  most  easi- 
ly construed  into  a  denial  of  what  the  people  had  always 
believed  to  be  essentially  Christian.  Hence  they  insisted 
strenuously  on  justification  by  faith  alone;  and  when  the 
Catholics  maintained  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  and 
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cannot  justify,  they  set  up  the  cry,  that  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinals denied  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  taught  that  we  are 
justified  by  our  works  without  the  grace  of  Christ  Hence, 
too,  they  insisted  on  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
when  the  Catholics  replied,  that  the  Bible,  to  be  the  rule 
of  faith,  must  be  taken  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  by 
the  Fathers,  by  Popes  and  Councils,  they  cried  out  to  the 
people :  "  See  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals ! 
They  set  themselves  above  the  Bible,  and  deny  the  author- 
ity of  the  Word  of  God ! "  Then  they  quoted  Scripture,  as 
Satan  did  to  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  and  poured  forth 
streams  of  burning  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  all  was  for  the  one  purpose  of  demolishing  the 
Church ;  and  to  effect  that  purpose  we  have  seen  them  in 
later  times  ready  to  shift  their  doctrines  and  set  up  con- 
tradictory cries ;  thus  proving  that  their  whole  Evangel- 
ism was  adopted  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in 
no  sense  as  the  end  itself.  It  is  all,  except  with  a'  few  old 
women  of  either  sex,  now  abandoned,  and  now  the  cry  is, 
Social  progress !  The  rights  of  man !  Civil  and  religious 
freedom  I     Earthly  felicity  ! 

In  Great  Britain  Catholicity  must  be  put  down  because 
it  encroaches  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  is  in- 
compatible with  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of — her 
Majesty  as  the  depositary  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  author- 
ities, and  of  the  laity  to  rule  the  clergy ;  in  these  United 
States  it  must  be  put  down,  or  at  least  opposed,  because  in- 
compatible with  our  political  institutions,  with  democratic 
freedom,  and  because  its  progress  would  destroy  our  free  re- 
public and  bring  us  into  hopeless  civil  and  religious  bond- 
age to  a  foreign  potentate.  What  does  all  this  prove,  but 
that  specific  Protestant  heresies  are  of  minor  importance 
even  with  Protestants,  and  that  the  real  object  of  their  hos- 
tility is  the  Church  herself,  as  claiming  authority  from  God 
to  keep,  interpret,  and  apply  his  law;  and  that  they  seek 
to  destroy  her,  because  she  asserts  and  maintains,  where 
free,  the  supremacy  in  all  things  of  the  spiritual  order,  or 
the  rightful  dominion  of  God  and  his  Christ  ?  "  Why  have 
the  Gentiles  raged,  and  the  people  devised  vain  things? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  to- 
gether, against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ,  [saying,] 
Let  us  break* their  bands  asunder;  and  let  us  cast  away 
their  yoke  from  us."  (Ps.  ii.  1-3.)    This  is  the  secret  of  the 
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whole  movement,  and  say  what  you  will,  the  whole  of 
Protestantism  is  here  condensed  in  the  inspired  words  of 
the  Monarch-prophet:  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
his  Christ:  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder;  and  let  us 
cast  away  their  yoke  from  us."  They  would  not  bear  the 
yoke  of  Christ  and  learn  of  him,  although  his  yoke  is  sweet 
and  his  burden  is  light     (St.  Matt.  xi.  29,  30.) 

A  glance  at  the  men  and  the  means  by  which  the  Rcr 
form  was  introduced  into  what  are  now  the  Protestant  na- 
tions of  Europe  will  fully  confirm  all  this.     Of  the  men 
little  need  be  said.     They  were  all  either  renegade  priests 
and  apostate  monks,  or  princes  notorious  for  their  vices, 
their  crimes,  and  their  brutal  tyranny.     There  is  not  one  of 
the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  whom  you 
can  discover  a  single  redeeming  moral  feature.     Luther, 
Melancthon,  Zwingle,  Farel,   Calvin,   Beza,   Cranmer,  as 
well  as  the  princes  who  protected  them  and  supported  their 
cause  by  their  arms  and  their  policy,  were  men  who  ex- 
hibited in  their  lives,  at  least  from  the  moment  of  their 
revolt    against  the   Church,  not   a  single  Christian,  and 
scarcely  a  single  heathen  virtue.     Those  princes  were  all 
perjurers;   they  were  all  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  robbery; 
some  of  them  were  gross  gluttons  and  drunkards,  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  of  sensuality ;  and  all  of  them  were  brutal 
tyrants,  and  both  as  men  and  princes  the  successful  rivals 
of  the  worst  emperors  in  the  worst  days  of  pagan  Rome. 
Not  Nero,   Decius,  Diocletian,   Maximian,   Galerius,  and 
Maximin  were  more  cruel  persecutors,  or  persecutors  on  a 
larger  scale,  than  not  a  few  of  them.     John  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  one  of  these  princes.     He  was  the  greatest 
glutton  of  his  age,  and  was  obliged  to  support  his  protu- 
berant  belly,    stuffed   with  wine  and  viands   from    early 
morning,  by  means  of  an  iron  hoop.     We  may  well  un- 
derstand his  infatuation  for  a  Reformation  that  abolished 
Lent,   fasts,  and  abstinence  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
His  cupboard  was  more  richly  garnished  than  any  other  in 
Germany  with  vases  of  all  sorts,  stolen  from  the  refectories 
of  the  monks  and  the  sacristies  of  the  churches.     His  son 
Frederic  exhausted  his  time  and  health  at  the  table,  or  in 
the  chase,  and,  like  him,  devoted  to  wine  and  good  cheer, 
scarcely  knew  his  Catechism.     The  Landgrave,  Philip  of 
Hebse,  was  proverbial  for  his  lewdness.    A  shameless  adul- 
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tcrer,  who,  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  flesh,  after  a  while 
demanded  and  obtained  from  Luther  and  his  associate  Re- 
formers permission  to  sleep  with  two  wives.  Wolfgang  of 
Anhalt  was  so  grossly  ignorant,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  Ernest  and 
Francis  of  Lunenburg,  though  they  would  not  suffer  their 
servants  to  pillage  the  churches,  took  care  to  rob  them  with 
their  own  hands.*  These  were  the  best  of  the  lot,  against 
whom  we  have  the  least  to  say.  The  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  generally,  while  their  private  characters  were  as 
corrupt  as  need  be,  were  obliged  to  observe  some  measure 
in  their  public  conduct,  through  the  influence  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  faithful  princes  of  the  empire.  The  charac- 
ter of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  of  England  is  well  known, 
and  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Our  friend  Paul  Pepper- 
grass,  Esq.,  save  that  he  is  too  favorable  to  the  Queen  reg- 
nant, has  done  enough  for  the  latter  in  his  Spaewife^  or 
the  QaeerCs  Secret;  and  M.  Audin,  with  all  his  admira- 
tion for  the  former,  and  depreciation  of  Clement  the  Sev- 
enth, has  furnished  evidence  sufficient  that  he  had  no  loy- 
alty, that  he  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  and  the  slave  of  his  lusts. 
Christiern  and  Frederic  of  Denmark,  Gustavus  Wasa  of 
Sweden,  both  as  individuals  and  as  sovereigns,  fall  far 
below  the  common  heathen  standard;  and  no  Protestant, 
acquainted  with  their  history,  can  have  the  effrontery  to 
claim  for  them,  even  in  his  eyes,  any  other  merit  than  their 
unprovoked  and  brutal  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  their  successful  defence  of  Protestantism. 

Christiern,  or  Christian  the  Second,  in  1519,  succeeded 
his  father,  John  the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  by  the  Union  of  Calmar  united  under  one 
crown,  since  1397.  He  was  crowned  the  following  year 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Lunden,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  privileges  of  the  cler- 
gy and  nobility,  privileges  which  very  much  restricted  the 
royal  power.  The  Estates  also  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  do  nothing,  during  his  life,  to  procure  the  throne, 
which  was  elective,  not  hereditary,  for  any  qne  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  for  any  other  person.  He  was  of  an  ambitious,  des- 
potic, cruel,  and  perfidious  nature.  He  removed  the  gran- 
dees from  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  commit- 

•  Audin,  Ilist.  de  Vie  de  Luth.,  Tom.  II.  p.  40JJ. 
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ted  the  management  of  affairs  only  to  persons  of  low  birth 
and  mean  condition.  His  principal  counsellor  was  a  Neth- 
erlandish woman,  whose  daughter  was  his  concubine.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Church,  indeed, 
but  only  inasmuch  as  he  could  turn  his  devotion  to  his 
own  interest  He  permitted,  in  1517,  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Arcimbold,  to  preach  the  indulgences  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  North,  but  only  in  return  for  a  present  of  eleven  hun- 
dred Horins ;  and  as  the  Nuncio  did  not  satisfy  him  with 
regard  to  certain  political  intrigues  in  Sweden,  he  took 
from  him  the  following  year  a  much  larger  sum  collected 
for  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

Sweden  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  hav- 
ing at  its  head  Gustavus  TroUe,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  and 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  and  supporting  Chris- 
tiern ;  the  other,  having  for  its  chief  Sture,  Administrator 
of  the  kingdom,  demanded  a  national  king,  contrary  to  the 
Union  of  Calmar.  This  last  party  deposed  the  Archbishop, 
razed  his  castle,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  monastery,  —  an 
illegal  proceeding  certainly,  but  which,  it  is  said,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Nuncio,  who  engaged  the  Archbishop  to 
submit  to  it.  But  in  1518,  Christiern  arrived  before  Stock- 
holm. Being  repulsed  by  Sture,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice, 
and  proposed  an  interview  with  the  Administrator  in  the 
city,  and  obtained  «ix  hostages  selected  from  the  first  fam- 
ilies. These  hostages,  among  whom  was  Gustavus  Wasa, 
having  come  on  board  the  Danish  fleet,  were  treated  by  the 
perfidious  monarch  as  prisoners,  who  departed  with  them 
for  Denmark.  In  1520  he  returned  to  Sweden  with  an  ar- 
my ;  the  Swedes  were  defeated,  and  Sture  mortally  wound- 
ed. The  Archbishop  of  Upsal  presided  over  the  Swedish 
Estates,  and  proposed  the  recognition  of  Christiern,  which 
was  done.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Stockholm, 
whither  had  retired  Sture's  widow,  resisted  for  some  little 
time.  Christiern  himself  came  with  \m  fleet,  and  anchored 
before  it.  Almost  all  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  no- 
bility, went  on  board  to  render  him  their  homage.  The 
city  at  length  consented  to  receive  him.  He  made  his  en- 
try into  the  city,  September?;  promised  to  preserve  to 
Sweden  her  liberties,  to  give  the  widow  of  the  Adminis- 
trator an  establishment  in  Finland,  and  to  forget  the  past. 
He  deferred  his  coronatioo  to  November  2,  convoked  the 
Estates  for  that  day,  and  departed  for  Denmark. 
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On  his  return  to  Sweden,  near  the  end  of  October,  he  de- 
manded of  the  bishops  and  senators  an  act  recognizing  him 
as  hereditary  monarch,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal  two  days  after.  There  were 
on  this  occasion  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  attractive  and  affable,  bi4  only  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  wicked  designs.  Under  pretext  of  executing  the 
Bull  of  the  Pope  against  those  who  had  deposed  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  in  reality  to  pluck  down  the  best  h.eads  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  inaugurate  his  despotism  by  their 
blood,  he  caused  them,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty,  to  be 
dragged  before  a  judicial  commission,  and,  according  to 
some  historians,  without  even  waiting  for  any  sentence, 
sent  the  executioners  to  announce  to  them  their  last  houTi 
refused  them  the  consolation  of  confessing  to  a  priest,  and 
had  them  executed  publicly,  —  senators,  lords,  and  bishops, 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  to  the  number  of  eighty  or 
ninety.  Not  content  with  the  murder  of  so  many  noble 
personages,  he  abandoned  the  inhabitants  of  Stockholmi 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  the  fury  of  his  troops. 
As  a  tiger,  when  he  has  once  tasted  blood,  Christiern 
seemed  insatiable.  In  his  return  from  Sweden  to  Den- 
mark he  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  especially  in  Wadsten,  the  land 
of  St.  Bridget.  In  the  monastery  of  Nidal,  though  he  had 
been  received  there  with  great  honors,  he  caused  the  abbot 
and  the  monks  to  be  seized,  on  coming  out  from  Mass,  and 
cast  into  the  river,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
The  abbot,  having  broken  from  the  cords,  attempted  to 
save  himself  by  swimming,  when  the  tyrant  caused  his 
head  to  be  smashed  with  the  blow  of  a  lance. 

With  such  instincts,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  this  Nero  of  the  North  had  a  natural  sympathy  with 
the  god  and  the  religion  of  Luther,  —  a  tyrant-god,  who 
punishes  us  not  only  for  the  evil  we  cannot  help  doing, 
but  even  for  the  good  we  do,  and  do  the  best  we  can,  —  a 
god  without  faith,  who  breaks  his  word,  and  abandons  his 
Church,  after  having  promised  to  be  with  it  all  days  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world;  —  a  religion  which  makes  man 
a  machine,  good  works  so  many  crimes,  and  crimes  so 
many  good  works,  —  which  gives  in  principle  every  man 
himself  for  his  only  law,  but  in  fact  to  all  for  their  only 
rule  artifice  and  force,  otherwise  tyranny.     Thus,  in  1520, 
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he  himself  demanded  a  Lutheran  preacher,  and  assigned 
him  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  whence  he  might  retail  his 
new  Gospel.  The  following  year  he  prohibited  the  Univer- 
sity of  his  capital  from  condemning  the  works  of  Luther. 
The  archbishopric  of  Sweden  possessed  in  property  the 
island  of  Bornholm;  he  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the 
Archbishop  resigned  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
embarrassment  As  the  Canons  refused  to  accede  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  king,  he  sent  them  to  prison,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  1521.  He  nominated  his  old 
barber  and  favorite,  Schlaghoek,  Archbishop  of  that  me- 
tropolis, then,  in  the  following  year,  1522,  caused  him  to  be 
hung  and  burnt  for  having  counselled  the  massacre  of  the 
bishops  and  lords  at  Stockholm.  In  his  code  of  laws  he 
prohibited  every  bishop,  priest,  or  monk  from  acquiring  any 
property,  unless  he  was  married.  He  also  prohibited  all 
ecclesiastics  from  appealing  to  Rome,  or  having  their  causes 
judged  in  the  Roman  courts,  and  he  ordained  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  be  terminated  within  the  kingdom 
before  a  tribunal  instituted  by  himself.* 

Christiern,  though  always  professing  himself  to  be  a 
Catholic,  as  enabling  him  to  work  more  effectually  for  the 
destruction  of  the  faith  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
was  succeeded  in  1523,  in  the  Danish  throne,  by  his  pater- 
nal uncle,  Frederic,  Duke  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  He 
on  his  coronation  also,  though  a  Lutheran  in  his  heart, 
swore  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  rights  of  the 
bishops.  Dissimulation  was  necessary  to  prepare  his  peo- 
ple for  apostasy.  But  in  1526  he  took  under  his  protec- 
tion a  Lutheran  preacher,  an  apostate. monk,  and  named 
him  his  chaplain.  In  1527,  in  the  Diet  of  Odensee,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  should  not  keep  his  oath,  for  Luther  had 
discovered  many  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  the  Christian  world ;  consequently  it  was  his 
royal  will  that  the  two  religions,  the  new  of  Luther  and 
the  old  of  St  Anscarius,  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  till  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council.  But  he 
did  not  stop  there.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops 
and  a  part  of  the  nobility,  the  king  made  the  Diet  resolve, 
—  1.  that  the  bishops  shall  no  longer  seek  confirmation  of 

•  Schroeck.  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  Tom.  II.  p.  67  ;  and  Rohrbacher, 
Hist,  Univ.  de  P EgUse  Cath.,  Tom.  XXIII.  pp.  2»sJ-295. 
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the  Pope, but  henceforth  of  the  king;  2.  that  the  clergy,  the 
churches,  and  the  monasteries  shall  preserve  their  actual 
goods,  till  dispossessed  by  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  3. 
that  ecclesiastics  and  monks  be  permitted  to  marry.*  Thus 
this  Protestant  king  did  not  blush  to  break  the  oath  of  his 
election,  to  rob  his  people  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the 
Church  of  her  goods,  the  Pope  of  his  primacy,  the  bishops 
of  their  divine  mission,  so  as  to  make  of  them  and  other 
ecclesiastics  mere  civil  functionaries,  employis  of  the  police, 
consoling  themselves  for  their  apostasy  and  degradation, 
in  the  arms  of  a  wife  who  was  not  and  could  not  be 
theirs.  Christiern  the  Third  finished  the  apostasy  of  Den- 
mark by  violence,  in  1533.  He  cast  the  bishops  into  pris- 
on, and  liberated  them  and  restored  their  goods  only  on 
condition  that  they  renounced  the  goods  of  the  Church, 
and  desisted  from  all  opposition  to  the  Protestant  innova- 
tions. These  kings  purchased  the  consent  of  the  nobles 
by  giving  them  a  large  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  goods 
which  Catholic  faith  and  piety  had  dedicated  to  God 
Similar  measures  forced  Norway  into  apostasy  in  1637, 
and  Iceland  in  1551. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Sweden  very 
much  in  the  same  way.  Gustavus  Ericson,  or  Wasa, 
whose  father  fell  in  the  massacre  of  Stockholm  in  1520, 
escaped,  in  1519,  from  the  Danish  prison  in  which  he  was 
detained.  During  his  sojourn  at  Lubeck  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  religious  revolution  of  Luther,  and  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  an  apostate  monk.  Having, 
under  various  disguises,  entered  Sweden,  and  being  sus- 
tained by  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia,  who  were  zealous 
Catholics,  he  beat  in  several  encounters  the  Danes  who 
occupied  the  kingdom,  was  chosen  Administrator  in  1521, 
and  King  in  1523.  The  Swedish  kings  were  elective ;  and 
they  possessed  only  limited  powers  and  very  moderate 
domains.  The  nation  was  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  would 
not  suffer  its  kings  to  be  too  powerful.  Gustavus  availed 
himself  of  the  present  occasion  to  change  this  state  of 
things.  Lutheranism  seemed  to  him  an  admirable  means 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  goods  of  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, to  confiscate  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
subject  conscience  itself  by  breaking  the  spiritual  indepen- 

*  Schroeck.  apud  Rohrbacher,  vbi  suvra^  pp.  295,  296. 
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dence  of  the  bishops,  and  making  himself  Pope,  and  im- 
posing himself  and  his  future  descendants  on  Sweden  as  he- 
reditary kings  and  popes.  What  Gustavus  could  compre- 
hend, he  could  ably  execute.  Three  priests  returned  into 
Sweden  preaching  the  heresies  of  Luther ;  he  favored  them, 
seconded  them  in  every  way,  only  recommending  them  to 
act  with  prudence,  so  as  not  to  divulge  his  secret  and  stir 
up  public  opinion  against  him  ;  for  the  mass  of  the  nation 
were  as  yet  sincerely  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Of  these  three  sectaries,  he  appointed  one  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  the  second  preacher  in 
the  great  church  of  Stockholm,  the  third  Chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  He  deposed  the  Bishop  of  Westeras,  and  Ca- 
nute, Archbishop  of  Upsal,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  latter  substituted  John 
Magnus,  or  Store,  who,  however,  persevered  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  as  did  also  his  brother  Olaiis  Magnus,  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Cathedral  of  Strengnes.  Among  the  Do- 
minicans charged  with  the  Inquisition  in  Sweden  there 
was  a  prior  who  was  secretly  a  Lutheran  ;  Gustavus  gave 
him  a  commission  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  to  sow  in 
them  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation.  The  strongest  oppo- 
sition he  found  was  among  the  religious  of  his  own  order. 
Gustavus  threatened  to  expel  them  from  the  country,  and 
forthwith  deprived  them  of  their  power  as  Inquisitors.  In 
1526,  Olaiis  Petri,  a  priest,  one  of  the  three  sectarians, 
whom  he  had  established  as  preacher  at  Stockholm,  was 
publicly  married,  and  Gustavus,  far  from  being  displeased, 
was  himself  present  at  the  nuptials ;  this  scandal  was  im- 
mediately imitated  by  many  monks  and  nuns.  Gustavus 
seized  the  monastery  of  Gripsholm,  and  expelled  the  relig- 
ious. The  people  showed  signs  of  discontent,  but  to  se- 
duce and  enslave  them,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to 
disunite  or  separate  them,  and  promise  their  spoils  to  the 
Bobles.  The  Archbishop  of  Upsal  was  primate  of  the  king- 
dom and  legate  of  the  Pope.  Gustavus  sent  him  into  Po- 
land, ostensibly  to  negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
royal,  but  in  reality  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  Sweden  of  their 
head  and  centre.  Having  thus  deprived  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy of  their  chief,  he  proceeded  to  strike  them  a  severe  blow. 
The  two  deposed  prelates,  Canute,  Archbishop  of  Upsal, 
and  Sunanveder,  Bishop  of  Westeras,  had  sought  refuge  in 
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Norway ;  Gustavus  contrived  to  draw  them  back  into  Swe- 
den, accused  them  of  sedition,  and  put  them  to  death  in 
1527.* 

After  going  through  the  farce  of  resigning  and  reaccept- 
ing  the  crown,  Gustavus  proceeded  with  a  bolder  step,  and 
made  the  Estates  resolve  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
should  be  augmented  by  the  goods  of  the  bishops,  churches, 
and  monasteries,  and  that  the  bishops  should  have  for  their 
support  what  it  pleased  the  king  to  give  them,  who  would 
have  full  power  to  govern  the  churches  and  monasteries ; 
that  the  nobles  should  have  also  the  right  to  resume  the 
goods  given,  sold,  or  'pledged  by  their  ancestors ;  that  no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  king  wished  to  in- 
troduce a  false  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Sweden  must  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  the  pure  word 
of  God  as  taught  by  the  Evangelical  preachers. f  Thus 
the  Estates  of  Sweden  denied  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
embraced  the  new  heresies,  and  declared  their  king  infal- 
lible,  on  condition  that  the  nobles  pillaged,  robbed,  the 
churches  and  monasteries  with  him.  Cicero  said,  indeed, 
that  "unjust  decrees  no  more  deserve  to  be  called  laws, 
than  the  plots  of  thieves."  J  Plato,  in  his  Minos^  holds  the 
same  language.     But  they  were  pagans. 

Over  thirty  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  Sweden,  and 
plundered  by  the  king  and  nobles.  One  of  the  first  three 
sectaries  was  Lawrence  Petri.  In  1521,  Gustavus  caused 
him  to  be  elected  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  which  see  was  not 
vacant ;  and  as  the  intruder  was  unwillingly  received  by 
the  chapter,  he  gave  him  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  and  substi- 
tuted Lutherans  for  the  faithful  canons.  However,  the 
three  sectaries,  the  two  brothers  Petri  and  the  Chancellor 
Anderson,  were  not  sufficiently  submissive  to  the  caprice  of 
the  monarch,  and  incurred  his  disgrace.  In  1540,  he  com- 
pelled Lawrence  Petri  to  preside  over  a  commission  that 
condemned  Olaiis  Petri  and  the  Chancellor  to  death.  The 
same  year  the  king-pope  succeeded  in  causing  the  Swedish 
royalty  and  papacy  to  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Thus  a  nation,  hitherto  Catholic  and  free,  lost  at  once  its 
faith  and  its  liberty,  by  the  artifice  and  violence  of  an  able 
usurper.     Modern  philosophy  calls  this  usurper  by  the  title 

♦  Schroeck.,  Tom.  II.  p.  36.  ^Ihi^.y  Tom.  II.  p.  49. 
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of  Great,  which  shows  what  both   the  title  and  modern 
philosophy  are  worth.* 

These  scraps  of  history,  which  we  translate  from  the  Ab- 
b6  Rohrbacher's  excellent  History  of  the  Church,  will  show 
by  what  sort  of  men,  and  by  what  means,  the  Reformation 
was  introduced  into  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It  was 
introduced  by  civil  tyrants,  who  established  it  by  artifice 
and  force,  and  suppressed  the  Catholic  religion  by  violence, 
plunder,  and  civil  enactments.  In  a  similar  manner,  by 
similar  agencies,  was  Protestantism  introduced  and  estab- 
lished in  every  country  in  which  it  became  or  is  even  now 
dominant.  Not  only  was  Protestantism  introduced  by  the 
arts,  the  violence,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  civil  rulers, 
who  espoused  it,  but  it  has  maintained  itself  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power,  which  ordained  it  to  be  received, 
and  suppressed  the  Catholic  worship  by  the  most  severe 
system  of  civil  pains  and  penalties.  Till  quite  recently,  it 
was  not  lawful  to  exercise  the  Catholic  worship,  or  for  a 
Catholic  even  to  live  in  any  one  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms ;  and  even  now  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Dane,  a 
Swede,  or  a  Norwegian,  to  abandon  the  state  establish- 
ment, and  become  reconciled  to  the  Church.  No  Catholic 
has,  or  can  have,  any  civil  rights  in  those  kingdoms,  and 
for  a  Lutheran  to  become  a  Catholic  is  confiscation  of 
goods  and  perpetual  banishment  from  the  kingdom.  We 
are  aware  of  no  Protestant  state  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope in  which  it  is  not  against  the  civil  law  either  to  rec- 
oncile a  member  of  the  state  religion,  or  for  him  to  become 
reconciled,  to  the  Church.  If  there  be  any  exception  to 
this  remark,  it  is  of  a  very  recent  date.  In  several  of  the 
German  Protestant  states.  Catholics  are,  indeed,  not  pun- 
ished simply  for  being  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  worship 
is  tolerated  for  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  population ;  but 
we  know  of  none  in  which  Protestants  have  the  legal 
right  to  become  Catholics.  The  Prussian  government  re- 
cently complained  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  for  receiv- 
ing converts  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity. 

The  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  introduction  and  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is 
substantially  the  history  of  its  introduction  and  establish- 
ment in  England.     It  was  first  introduced  by  the  king  and 

•  Rohrbacher,  Tom.  XXllI.  pp.  296-300. 
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Parliament  Henry  the  Eighth  was  an  artful  as  well  as  a 
despotic  prince.  With  the  mass  of  the  Lutheran  heresies 
he  had  no  sympathy ;  he  had  profited  by  his  early  theolog- 
ical studies  too  much  not  to  reject  them  with  contempt ; 
but  he  was  from  his  coronation  opposed  to  the  Papacy, 
except  as  vested  in  himself.  This  is  evident  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  his  coronation  oath,  the  day  after  he 
had  taken  it.  For  a  time,  however,  he  lived  on  good  terms 
with  the  Pope,  and  even  sustained  his  cause  against 
France  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First;  but  partly 
because  he  found  it  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  not 
indeed  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the  greatest,  men  Eng- 
land ever  produced.  As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  fell,  Henry 
broke  through  all  restraints,  and  gave  free  scope  to  his  own 
brutal  and  despotic  nature.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divorce  case  was  the  cause  of  Henry's 
schism.  It  was  only  its  occasion ;  and  there  can  be  ;io 
doubt  that  he  would  have  broken  with  Rome  on  occa- 
sion of  the  least  contradiction  from  the  Pope.  He  only 
waited  a  pretext  for  declaring  the  independence  of  the 
crown,  and  for  usurping  the  spiritual  authority.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  divorce  gave  him  this  pretext  In  executing  his 
purpose,  he  proceeded  with  art  as  well  as  tyranny.  He 
did  not  shock  his  people  by  at  once  proclaiming  the  new 
heresies  and  suppressing  the  old  Catholic  faith  and  wor* 
ship.  He  maintained  the  general  Catholic  faith,  the  Sac^ 
raments,  and  the  Mass,  and  hung  or  burnt  those  who 
taught  any  thing  against  them.  He  levelled  his  blows  at 
the  Papacy,  and  labored  only  to  throw  off  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  claim  it  for  the  nation,  that  is,  for  him- 
self. He  flattered  and  won  over  all  his  bishops,  already 
his  creatures,  save  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Cardinal  Fish- 
er, by  releasing  them  from  their  dependence  on  Rome,  and 
gained  the  nobles  by  distributing  among  them  the  spoils  of 
the  rich  abbeys  and  monasteries.  He  worked  upon  the  fears 
of  the  clergy  through  the  terrible  writ  o{  prcemunire,  and 
by  bribery,  cajoling,  force,  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner, 
he  broke  their  power.  Having  broken  his  kingdom  from 
Catholic  unity,  and  made  the  king  pope  as  well  as  king, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  Somerset,  the  Protector  during  the 
reign  of  the  boy  Edward,  to  introduce  Protestantism,  and 
.  to  suppress  the  Catholic  worship. 
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The  English  people,  deprived  of  faithfal  shepherds,  and 
shaken  in  their  faith,  were  still  attached  at  heart  t<o  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers ;  but  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  the 
best  sovereign  England  has  had  since  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  one  whom  we,  as  of  English  descent,  delight 
to  honor,  did  not  suffice  to  consolidate  the  reaction,  and 
place  the  Papal  supremacy  on  a  firm  footing  in  the  king- 
dom. Mary's  unfortunate  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
■added  to  the  hatred  of  the  Pope  that  of  the  Spaniard ; 
while  her  still  more  unfortunate  consent  to  Philip's  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  interrupted  the 
blessing  of  God  on  her  exertions  to  restore  permanently 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  cause  of  Catholicity  became 
allied  in  the  popular  mind  with  that  of  Spanish  dominion, 
and  a  new  and  more  legitimate  national  feeling  was  thus 
aroused  against  the  old  religion,  and  in  favor  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Yet  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  Mary,  and  con- 
summated the  apostasy  of  England,  ascended  the  throne 
as  a  Catholic,  professed  herself  a  Catholic,  and  swore  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion.  Had  she  avowed  herself 
a  Protestant,  she  never  could  have  been  crowned.  She 
and  her  counsellors  all  dissembled  their  Protestantism  till 
they  had  obtained  the  power,  and  then  only  little  by  little 
threw  off  the  mask.  She  first  severs  her  kingdom  from 
communion  with  Rome,  and  thus  knocks  out  the  key- 
stone of  the  English  hierarchy;  she  then  expels  all  the 
faithful  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  intrudes  creatures  of 
her  own ;  then  abolishes  the  Mass,  establishes  a  new  ser- 
vice, prepared  from  the  old,  and  commands  all  her  liege  sub- 
jects to  assist  at  the  new-fangled  worship,  under  the  most 
severe  pains  and  penalties.  Thus,  whether  we  speak  of 
Henry,  Edward,  or  Elizabeth,  the  reform  was  introduced 
into  England  and  established  by  the  temporal  authorities, 
by  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  robbery,  and  brutal  tyranny, — 
all  for  the  purpose,  not  of  promoting  religion,  but  of  freeing 
the  government  from  religion,  and  uniting  in  the  crown  the 
royal  and  pontifical  authorities.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained in  the  land  of  our  ancestors  by  the  most  shameful 
penal  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the  code  of  any  nation,  civ- 
ilized or  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  cruel  and  unremitted 
persecution  of  Catholics.  The  penal  laws  were  to  some  ex- 
tent repealed  in  1829,  but  the  first  step  to  their  revival  has 
been  taken  in  the  recent  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the 
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spirit  of  persecution  is  revived  with  almost  its  old  feroci- 
ty. The  late  trial  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  for  an 
alleged  libel  on  the  renegade  Achiili,  has  proved  that  no 
Catholic  can  in  any  case  that  toaches  Protestant  prejudice 
hope  for  justice  from  an  English  court  and  jury. 

If  from  England  we  turn  to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Grene- 
va,  pass  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  or  cross  over  into  Scot- 
land, we  have,  in  principle,  only  the  same  sickening  story 
to  repeat  Everywhere  the  reform  is  the  work  of  perjury, 
fraud,  sacrilege,  robbery,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  massa- 
cre. In  France  and  Ireland  all  these  were  attempted, 
but  happily  in  vain,  and  both  kingdoms  have  remained 
substantially  Catholic.  Now  are  we  to  be  told,  ''  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  that  the  motive  which 
inspired  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  and  induced  the  em- 
ployment of  these  base  and  criminal  means,  was  a  relig- 
ious motive?  Are  we  to  be  so  mocked?  Are  our  under- 
standings to  be  so  insulted?  No.  The  men  who  adhere 
to  Protestantism,  if  they  ever  investigate  their  own  mo- 
tives, know  perfectly  well  that  they  adhere  to  it  only  be- 
cause it  emancipates  them  from  all  religion,  by  subjecting 
religion  now  to  the  state  and  now  to  the  individual  judg- 
ment or  caprice. 

This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  principle  was  not  an  attempt,  though  a  mistaken 
or  an  unlawful  attempt,  to  get  a  purer  and  better  religion 
than  the  Catholic ;  it  was  simply  a  rebellion  against  God, 
prompted  by  the  flesh,  incited  by  the  DeviL  It  was  bom 
of  hell,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  seldom  affect  or  disturb  it 
by  refuting  its  heresies.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  every- 
where and  at  all  times  object  to  treating  it  as  a  form, 
though  a  false  form,  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship, 
and  insist  that  it  shall  be  treated  solely  as  a  sin.  Prot^ 
tants  in  defending  themselves  only  on  political  and  social 
or  secular  grounds  concede  that  they  have  no  religion  to 
defend,  and  that  it  is  not  as  a  religion  they  adhere  to  the 
Reformation.  We  must  oppose  Protestantism,  not  as  a 
false  theology,  but  as  a  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  God,  — 
as  the  mad  attempt  of  men  to  set  themselves  up  above 
their  Maker,  and  to  live  as  they  li^ 

No  doubt  many  Catholics  will  think  this  too  severe,  but 
it  is  because  we  apprehend  that  there  are  some  who  will 
£0  think  that  we  say  it     We  wish  our  friends  to  be  fully 
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aware  of  the  enormity  of  Protestantism.  We  are  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Gospel, 
and  we  can  admire,  as  well  as  others,  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  We  know,  too,  that  many,  very  many,  Prot- 
estants are  amiable  in  their  social  relations,  are  faithful 
to  their  engagements,  and  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  so 
far  very  superior  to  their  Protestantism  itself;  but  not 
therefore  are  we  to  confound  their  purely  human  or  Gen- 
tile virtues  with  the  supernatural  virtues  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian. We  know  what  allowances  also  to  make  for  igno- 
rance and  for  prejudices  early  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
Protestants ;  but  we  are  speaking  to  Catholics,  who  are 
always  in  danger  of  thinking  too  favorably  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  Protestant  rebellion  against  God.  We 
have  no  wish  to  be  severe ;  we  speak  not  in  wrath ;  we 
would  willingly  Jay  down  our  life  to  bring  Protestants  into 
the  Church  of  God  ;  but  we  believe  it  true  kindness,  true 
charity,  to  strip  off  the  mask  from  Protestantism,  to  ex- 
pose its  real  features,  and  to  compel  it  to  bear  its  own  ap- 
propriate name,  so  that  all  the  world  may  see  that  there  is 
no  medium  between  Catholicity  and  no  religion,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  falsehood, 
Christ  and  the  Devil.  If  this  offends,  then  let  it  offend ; 
if  it  do  not  offend  God,  we  shall  remain  at  our  ease. 


Art.  V.  —  The   London    Quarterly   Review.     Art.   VIII. 
Parliamentary  Prospects.     October,  1852. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  this  distance  and  with  our 
very  limited  information,  England  is  rapidly  verifying  the 
old  saying.  Quern  Deus  vuU  perdere,  prius  demental.  She 
received  from  God,  with  the  Catholic  religion,  a  most  ex- 
cellent political  and  civil  constitution ;  but  she  seems  to  be 
resolved  on  doing  her  best  to  destroy  it.  The  so-called 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  old  nobility  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  by  uniting  in  the  king  both  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual sovereignty,  disturbed  the  proper  balance  of  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  and  made  once  free  and  merry  England, 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  virtually  an  absolute 
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monarchy ;  the  rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
beheaded  Charles  the  First,  and  the  revolution  which 
placed  Dutch  William  on  the  throne,  and  more  lately  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  unduly  depressed  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  threw  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  converted  the  government  into  an  oligarchy; 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  kindred  measures  which  have 
since  followed,  have  in  turn  broken  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, given  predominance  to  the  Commons,  and  sub- 
jected the  government  to  the  fluctuating  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  business  population.  A  further  change,  which 
shall  clear  away  both  monarchy  aqd  aristocracy,  and  favor 
the  British  empire  with  a  Jacobinical  reign  of  terror, 
would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  Reform  Bill  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  introduced  the  elementary  principle  of  Democ- 
racy ;  the  Free  Trade  policy,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
himself  unable  to  resist,  places  the  nation  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  to  the  seri- 
ous detriment  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  the  ruin 
or  emigration  of  the  rural  population.  To  remedy  the 
evils  which  necessarily  follow,  new  political  reforms  are 
demanded,  and  these,  if  obtained,  will  demand  others  still, 
and  thus  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  because  each  new 
political  reform  will  only  aggravate  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  English  statesmen  have  been  applauded,  and 
have  applauded  themselves,  for  the  wisdom  with  which, 
during  the  convulsions  of  Continental  Europe,  they  have 
staved  oft'  revolution  and  civil  war  by  well-timed  conces- 
sions to  popular  demands ;  but  concession  to  popular  de- 
mands is  a  mere  temporizing  policy,  and  a  temporizing* 
policy  seldom  fails  in  the  end  to  be  ruinous  to  every  gov- 
ernment that  adopts  it  It  deprives  it  of  the  moral  strength 
which  is  derived  from  fixed  and  determinate  principles,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  creature  of  expediency.  A  struggle 
immediately  commences  between  it  and  its  subjects,— 
they  to  get  all  they  can,  and  it  to  concede  as  little  as  pos- 
sible,—  in  which  they  are  sure  to  come  off  victorious  at 
last.  The  fact  that  the  government  yields  at  all,  is  a  con- 
cession that  it  holds  ita  power  rather  by  sufferance  than 
right,  and  gives  an  air  of  justice  to  the  popular  demands 
against  i1. 

The  clt'ccts  of  the  past  policy  of  the  British  government 
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may  be  seen  in  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  present 
nominally  conservative  ministry.  It  is  a  ministry  without 
any  mind  of  its  own.  It  lacks  morality,  it  lacks  principle, 
and  seems  to  have  no  other  plan  of  government  than  to 
keep  itself  in  place.  It  has  no  high  and  commanding 
policy,  no  comprehensive  or  far-seeing  statesmanship ;  and, 
in  fact,  does  not  rise  above  the  lowest  forms  of  mere  tem- 
porary expediency.  It  sinks  to  the  common  Whig  level, 
and  even  below  it,  and  stands  on  a  par  with  our  own 
Whig  party,  who  seem  long  since  to  have  abandoned  all 
principle  in  order  to  be  able  to  triumph  over  their  Demo- 
cratic opponents.  It  seems  prepared  to  accept,  with  hardly 
a  wry  lace,  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  its  members,  when  out  of  power,  denounced  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  country.  Whether  the  ministry  could  do  other- 
wise and  ret€un  its  place,  may  be  a  question ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  aware,  that  the  adoption  of  that  policy  com- 
mits the  government  to  a  series  of  measures  which  can- 
not fail  to  subvert  the  British  constitution,  and  they 
should  leave  to  others  the  sad  privilege  of  consummating 
the  revolution.  If  they  accept  that  policy,  they  must  go 
further,  grant  a  new  Reform  Bill  involving  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  change  the  Commons  from  an 
estate  to  the  people,  or  give  way  to  the  accession  to  power 
of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  &  Co.;  and  in  either  case  they 
can  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  democratic  revolution,  and 
consequent  anarchy  and  military  despotism. 

The  ministry  seem  to  us  to  be  hastening  on  this  deplor- 
able result,  —  deplorable  for  England,  and  of  no  advantage 
to  us,  —  by  their  madness  in  renewing  the  old  Protestant 
persecution  of  Catholics.  Henry  and  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, unhappily  for  their  own  country  and  the  world,  made 
England  a  Protestant  state.  The  most  shameful  and  bar- 
barous persecution  of  Catholics  preserved  her  as  such  down 
to  1829,  when  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  reluctantly  conceded 
by  Wellington  and  Peel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
threatened  civil  war,  changed  her  in  principle  from  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  state  to  a  state  professing  no  religion 
in  particular,  and  leaving  its  subjects  free  to  be  of  any 
religion  they  choose,  providing  it  be  nominally  Christian. 
Great  Britain  then  threw  open  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  Catholics,  as  she  had  already  don^  to  Dissenters,  and 
recognized  them  as  subjects  and  free  citizens  of  the  em- 
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pire.  In  so  doing,  she  made  her  Protestant  Church  a  mon- 
strous anomaly  in  her  constitution,  and  really  committed 
herself  to  its  annihilation  as  a  state  religion.  A  party 
resolutely  opposed  to  it,  strong  enough  in  spite  of  its  influ- 
ence to  recover  their  liberties  as  electors  and  senators,  could 
have  no  disposition  to  sustain  it,  and  could  hardly  prove 
unable,  in  the  long  run,  to  withdraw  from  it  the  support 
of  the  state.  CPest  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  They  could 
more  easily,  after  having  gained  admission  into  Parlia- 
ment, go  further,  and  overthrow  the  Establishment,  than 
they  could  gain  that  admission  itself.  They  could  not  be 
expected  to  stop  with  that  achievement  Logical  consist- 
ency, if  nothing  else,  would  require  them  to  go  further,  and 
eliminate  the  anomaly  from  the  constitution.  The  neces- 
sity of  logical  consistency  might  not,  indeed,  be  strongly 
felt  by  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment,  who  genersdly 
contrive  to  dispense  with  logic,  and  to  utter  much  solemn 
cant  about  via  media,  or  the  middle  way  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  but  the  party  opposed,  and  whom  this  solemn 
cant  only  insults  and  disgusts,  could  not  be  stayed  by  so 
feeble  a  barrier.  They  must  have  consistency;  either  the 
consistency  of  dissent  with  the  non-conformist,  or  the  con- 
sistency of  truth  with  the  Catholic.  In  opening  her  Par- 
liament to  Dissenters,  and  in  signing  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  Great  Britain,  whether  she  intended  it  or  not,-  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  Anglican  Establishment.  She  com- 
mitted herself  to  what  was  for  her  a  new  policy,  and 
from  which  she  cannot  henceforth  retreat  without  shame 
and  ruin.  The  Anglican  Establishment,  or  Church  of 
England,  it  is  well  known,  is^a  creature  of  the  state.  It 
was  made  by  the  crown  and  Parliament ;  and  now  that  the 
crown  counts  for  little,  and  the  royal  prerogative  yields  to 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  a  Parliament  in  which.  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
have  seats  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  exert  its  power  to  un- 
make it,  especially  since  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  constitution. 

The  late  ministry,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  Tenant  League  that  was  forming  in  Ireland  and 
boding  no  good  to  Irish  landlords,  made  a  show,  in  its 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  of  reestablishing  Protestantism, 
and  governing  as  if  the  state  were  still  a  Protestant  state. 
Its  success  threw  it  from  place,  and  secured  it  the  con- 
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tempt  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Derby  ministry,  seeing 
the  embarrassment  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics  might 
cause  them  in  carrying  out  such  policy  as  they  have,  seem 
to  be  in  earnest  to  restore  deposed  Protestantism,  and 
to  administer  the  government  as  if  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  had  never  been  granted.  This  we  regard  as  a  proof 
of  its  madness.  It  is  too  late  to  threaten  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Catholics,  or  to  hope  any  thing  for  the  state  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Church.  Statutes  may  be  passed 
against  Catholics  of  the  most  oppressive  nature,  the  old 
penal  codes  of  England  and  Ireland  may  be  revived  in  all 
their  Satanic  rigor,  but  all  in  vain.  England  can  never 
become  again  an  exclusively  Protestant  state.  The  Catho- 
lic element  in  both  England  and  Ireland  is  stronger  than 
it  was  in  1829,  when  it  was  strong  enough  to  force  Wel- 
lington and  Peel  to  concede  Emancipation,  and  graver 
consequences  would  follow  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  than  were  apprehended  from  a  refusal  to  grant 
it  Neither  English  nor  Irish  Catholics  are  now  the  timid 
and  depressed  body  they  were  then ;  they  have  a  firmer 
and  a  bolder  spirit,  a  higher  and  a  more  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic tone;  and  are,  in  England  at  least,  more  numerous 
and  better  organized.  They  are  cheered  now  with  visible 
tokens  of  God's  grace.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn the  rod  of  chastisement  for  the  present,  and  to  per- 
mit his  countenance  once  more  to  shine  upon  them.  In 
the  light  of  his  countenance  they  rejoice  and  are  strength- 
ened. The  day  of  their  deliverance,  and  of  his  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors,  is  apparently  nigh  at  hand.  Persecu- 
tion cannot  now  break  their  spirit;  it  will  serve  only  to 
give  them  fresh  courage  and  zeal,  and  to  add  daily  to  their 
numbers  and  influence  ;  for  the  present  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  seasons  when  in  the  Divine  providence  judgments  are 
not  delayed,  and  punishment  follows  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  offence.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  the  late 
Red  Republican  revolutions.  They  were  got  up  and 
directed  primarily  against  the  Church,  the  only  solid  basis 
of  society,  and  they  swept  as  a  tornado  over  more  than 
half  of  Europe.  They  have  all  failed,  and  their-  only  not- 
able result  has  been  that  of  breaking  the  bonds  with  which 
infidel  governments  and  paganized  statesmen  had  bound 
the  Church,  and  giving  her  a  freedom  and  independence  of 
action  she  has  hardly  enjoyed  before  since  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Even  the  republic  of 
France,  with  General  Cavaignac  at  its  head,  found  itself 
obliged  to  send  its  troops  to  restore  the  Holy  Father,  com- 
pelled by  the  very  party  that  made  that  republic  to  fly 
from  Rome. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  for  reviving  the  old  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  is  exceedingly  ill  chosen.  Such  persecu- 
tion will  naturally  force  Catholics  to  seek  the  means  of 
self-defence.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  destroyed 
their  confidence  in  the  Whigs,  who  can  never  again  count 
on  their  support  as  a  body.  They  never  had  much  confi- 
dence in  the  Tories,  and  will  certainly  have  less  if  the  Tory 
ministry  continues  to  persecute  them.  They  will  be  driven, 
then,  to  unite  with  such  as  are  opposed  to  both  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  and  therefore  with  the  Manchester  politi- 
cians; that  is,  with  a  republican  party.  If  you  turn  both 
crown  and  aristocracy  against  them,  they  will,  however  re- 
luctantly, combine  their  force  with  the  party  from  whom 
crown  and  aristocracy  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  much  to 
fear.  The  accession  to  power  of  the  Manchester  school, 
commanding  as  it  does  the  sympathies  of  both  the  people 
and  government  of  this  country,  would  be  virtually  the  ac- 
cession of  democracy ;  and  Great  Britain  cannot  become 
a  democracy  without  descending  from  her  present  proud 
eminence  to  the  rank  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  European 
power.  Catholics  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  would  not 
join  with  the  party  whose  views  are  so  hostile  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  their  country,  without  a  severe  strug^ 
gle ;  but  they  do  and  must  place  their  religion  before  their 
politics,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  prince  who 
persecutes  their  Church  forfeits  his  right  to  their  allegiance. 
Our  obligation  to  obey  the  temporal  ruler  is  restricted  to 
obedience  in  those  things  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church.  When 
the  prince  commands  that  which  is  contrary  to  that  law, 
so  interpreted,  we  are  released  from  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  How, 
then,  count  on  the  support  of  Catholics  for  a  government 
that  persecutes  them  ?  or  not  expect  them  to  oppose 
such  government  by  all  means  in  their  power,  not  in  them- 
selves unjust  ?  If  the  temporal  interests  of  their  country 
suffer  by  the  course  they  adopt,  let  it  be  so.  The  Church 
of  God  is  more  to  them  than  country,  and  they  can  never 
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hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  latter  rather  than 
the  rights  of  the  former,  when  you  place  them  in  a  position 
in  which  they  must  sacrifice  one  or  the  other.  You  have 
no  right  to  seek  the  temporal  interests  of  the  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  religion.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  find  Catholics  among  your  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
subjects ;  if  you  do,  you  must  expect  them  to  oppose  yon. 
You  have  no  right  to  complain  of  them,  for  you,  not  they, 
are  the  party  in  the  wrong.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  a  very 
mad  policy,  in  a  professedly  conservative  British  ministry, 
to  force  the  Catholics  of  the  empire  into  a  union  with  radi- 
cals or  democrats  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  free- 
dom of  conscience. 

Great  Britain  is,  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  threat- 
ened with  a  democratic  revolution,  but  also  with  a  formida- 
ble foreign  invasion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Napoleon 
the  Third  wishes  for  peace,  and  will  seek  it,  if  by  it  he  can 
effect  his  purposes  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  him  afraid 
of  war,  placed,  as  he  just  has  been,  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
pire whose  chief  recollections  are  of  military  glory.  He 
not  unlikely  wishes  to  repair  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and 
we  cannot  presume  him  unwilling  to  return  at  London  the 
visit  paid  by  the  British  troops  to  Paris  in  1815.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  preparing  to  return  that  visit,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so  we  can  well  believe  would  not  be  at  all  distaste- 
ful to  the  French  army,  or  to  the  French  people.  Appear- 
ances certainly  indicate  that  at  no  distant  day  the  haughty 
island  queen  will  be  visited  by  a  French  army,  and  that  she 
will  have  to  fight,  —  not  to  annex  new  kingdoms  to  her 
Indian  empire,  not  merely  to  save  her  distant  colonies  in 
Africa  or  America,  but  in  defence  of  her  own  fireside,  — 
against  an  enemy  her  equal  in  bravery,  her  superior  in  mil- 
itary science,  and  urged  on  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
dynasty,  the  memories  and  rivalries,  the  victories  and  de- 
feats, of  seven  hundred  years.  England's  insular  position 
has  saved  her  from  being  the  theatre  of  the  principal  for- 
eign wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged  ;  but  we  recollect 
no  instance  in  her  history,  from  Julius  CsBsar  down  to  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  she  has  been  invaded 
without  being  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  invader.  If  the 
•new  French  Emperor  should  effect  a  landing  on  her  shores, 
as  it  is  thought  he  may  without  serious  difficulty,  she  will 
find  it  no  child's  play  to  prevent  it  from  beconiing  another 
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Norman  Conquest.  She  is  strong,  we  grant,  but  she  is 
also  weak  ;  strong  abroad,  in  a  war  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  weak  at  home,  for  her  possessions  are  so  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  and  require  for  their  preservation  such 
a  dispersion  of  her  forces,  that  she  cannot  concentrate  her 
strength  there  in  defence  of  herself.  All  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nations,  however  strong  they  may  be  abroad, 
when  they  can  subsidize  other  powers,  are  always  weak 
when  attacked  in  their  own  centre. 

In  this  no  improbable  struggle  where  is  England  to  find 
friends  and  allies?  Not  with  us,  certainly,  though  allied 
to  her  by  blood  and  language ;  for  the  great  body  of  our 
people  would  far  more  willingly  fight  against  than  for  her, 
and  are  only  waiting  a  fair  opportunity  of  measuring  their 
strength  with  hers.  Moreover,  we  have  certain  designs  on 
Central  America  which  she  is  the  only  power  likely  to 
thwart  She  is  also  our  most  formidable  rival  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  quite  willing  to  find  our- 
selves able  to  supplant  her.  We  have  now  no  Secretary 
of  State  disposed  to  form  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance,"  and 
are  not  likely  to  have  one  again  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  cotton,  and  California  gold  mines,  render  us  in  the 
main  independent  of  her  money  power,  and  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  a  conflict  with  her.  She  can  find  no 
friends  or  allies  on  the  Continent,  if  Napoleon  takes  ordi- 
nary care  not  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  his  neighbors, 
and  abandons  the  old  French  policy,  so  long  and  so  fatally 
pursued,  of  humbling  Austria.  She  has  by  her  pride,  her 
arrogance,  her  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  her  neigh- 
bors, her  support  of  revolutionists,  and  her  readiness  to 
stir  up  rebellions  in  all  the  Continental  states,  alienated 
from  her  all  these  states,  unless  perchance  Sardinia ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would  not  willingly  see  her 
fall,  and  utterly  ruined,  providing  that  it  could  be  done 
without  rendering  France  too  formidable.  If  the  new 
French  Emperor  takes  the  pains  to  give  ample  security  on 
this  head,  he  may  count,  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the  sympathy  of  very  nearly  the  whole  world. 

We  do  not  say  that  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  contest  as  we 
suppose,  would  be  beaten,  but  we  do  say,  that  to  sustain  her- 
self she  would  need  the  cordial  and  loyal  support  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  Catholics  constitute  about  one  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Kingdom.    Can  she  afford,  in  the  pres- 
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ent  juncture  of  affairs,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  her  population  ?  Can  she  dispense  with  their 
aid  ?  Or  can  she,  if  she  disfranchises  and  persecutes  them 
for  conscience'  sake,  count  on  their  support  ?  Will  Cath- 
olic Ireland,  whom  she  hardly  keeps  tranquil  by  one  half 
of  her  regular  army  at  home,  consent  to  shed  her  blood 
in  defence  of  her  tyrant  and  persecutor  ?  Ireland  is  indeed 
somewhat  apt  to  disappoint  the  calculations  of  her  friends, 
and  by  her  internal  divisions,  or  by  often  deceived  hopes 
of  conciliating  a  hostile  government,  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  her  aggressors ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  she  will 
support  in  peace  or  war  any  ministry  mad  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  her  religious  freedom.  The  Church 
is  all  that  she  has  left  of  her  ancient  national  greatness,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  independence  of  her  Church  that  she  re- 
tains any  vestige  of  her  former  national  independence. 
Destroy  the  independence  of  her  Church,  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  state,  or  even  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  England, 
and  you  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  her  national  life,  anni- 
hilate the  Irish  as  a  distinct  people,  and  absorb  them  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  population  of  the  empire. 
That  conquest,  which  you  have  been  trying  in  vain  for 
seven  hundred  years  to  complete,  would  then  be  consum- 
mated. Ireland  lives  only  in  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  her  Church  of  all  authority  save  that  of  the  Holy 
See.  Her  faith  and  piety,  her  strong  national  feeling,  and 
her  deep  sense  of  wrong  and  insult,  of  unheard  of  oppres- 
sion, and  unrelenting  persecution  continued  for  centuries, 
with  all  the  malice,  the  cruelty,  and  cunning  of  hell,  —  as 
well  as  all  her  old  Celtic  memories,  associations,  and  affec- 
tions, —  must  indispose  her  to  support  a  government  that 
makes  war  on  her  Church,  and  the  most  that  you  can  hope 
the  influence  of  her  clergy  will  be  able  to  effect  will  be  to 
restrain  her  from  acts  oi  open  hostility.  There  are,  also, 
the  Irish  settled  in  England,  to  the  number,  it  has  been 
said,  though  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Can  a  ministry  hostile 
to  their  religion,  and  determined  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  count  on  their  support,  or  even  their 
neutrality  ?  Will  they  shed  their  blood  for  the  power  that 
is  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  their  Church,  that  oppresses 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  deprives  them  of  their  dearest 
rights? 
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Great  Britain  is  the  main  stay  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  Christ ;  she  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ; 
and  in  the  approaching  contest  the  prayers  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world  will  daily  and 
hourly  ascend  for  her  defeat.  Of  English  descent,  a  warm 
admirer  of  many  traits  in  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
speaking  the  English  language  for  our  mother  tongue,  and 
nurtured  from  early  childhood  in  English  literature,  we 
have  personally  no  hostility  to  England,  and  certainly 
should  regret  to  see.  her  become  a  French  province ;  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  we  should  not  grieve  to  see  her  hum- 
bled, for  till  she  is  humbled  we  cannot  hope  to  see  her 
return  to  the  bosom  of  Catholic  Unity.  She  is  and  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  against  the 
Church,  and  of  all  the  nations  that  broke  the  unity  of  faith 
and  discipline  in  the  sixteenth  century  she  has  been  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  in  her  treatment  of  Catholics. 
How,  then,  should  we  grieve  to  see  her  weeping  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  her  apostasy  and  cruelty  to  the  people  of 
God !  Sorry  are  we  that  she  needs  punishment,  but  since 
need  it  she  does,  we  cannot  be  sorry  to  see  it  inflicted, 
and  warmer  sympathy  than  ours  she  need  expect  from  no 
Catholic  heart.  These  prayers  of  Catholics  she  may,  in- 
deed, make  light  of,  but  they  will  not  ascend  in  vain. 
They  will  be  heard  in  heaven.  Not  nations  any  more  than 
individuals  can  always  go  on  sinning  with  impunity. 
They  must  at  length  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity, 
and  when  they  have  done  it,  vengeance  is  sure  to  overtake 
them,  and  they  fall,  to  rise  no  more  for  ever. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  present  temper  and  strength 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  considering  that 
the  country  is  threatened  with  a  democratic  revolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  formidable  foreign  invasion  on  the 
other,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  what  seems  to  us  the  folly 
and  madness,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  in  attempting  to  reestablish  effete  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  revive  the  old  policy  of  penal  enactments 
against  the  faithful  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
can  account  for  such  folly  and  madness  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  term  of  indulgence  granted  to  this  haughty  island 
power  has  wellnigh  expired,  and  that  the  day  of  her  ex- 
emplary chastisement  is  at  hand.  To  us  the  statesmen  of 
England  seem  struck  with  a  preternatural  blindness. 
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The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  last  October,  in  its 
article  on  Parliamentary  Prospects^  shows  even  more  alarm 
than  virulence.  It  appears  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the 
critical  state  of  the  ministry,  if  not  of  the  empire.  It  sees 
very  clearly  the  embarrassment  the  Catholics  of  England, 
and  especially  of  Ireland,  may  produce  by  their  determina- 
tion, partially  carried  into  effect  in  the  recent  elections,  to 
use  their  political  power  as  electors  and  senators  to  force 
the  government  to  repeal  the  acts  repugnant  to  their  relig- 
ious freedom,  and  it  seeks  to  arrest  their  action,  well  know- 
ing their  scrupulous  fidelity  to  their  oaths  and  engagements, 
by  pretending  that  in  so  using  their  power  they  are  violat- 
ing the  declarations  and  oaths  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  granted.  It  assumes  that  their 
determination  is  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  Protestant 
constitution  and  the  Church  as  by  law  established,  which 
they  had  sworn  not  to  disturb,  and  makes  out  what  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  rather  an  awkward  case  against  them. 
But  who  cannot  make  out  a  strong  case  when  he  is  free 
to  invent  premises  to  suit  a  foregone  conclusion  ? 

It  is  not  our  province  to  criticize  the  declarations  and 
oaths  cited  by  the  reviewer.  We  presume  them  to  be  such 
as  a  Catholic  can  take  without  heresy  or  schism,  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  condemned  by  authority ;  but 
we  say  for  ourselves,  personally,  that  we  would  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  before  we  would  subscribe  to  them. 
Our  Catholic  friends,  no  doubt,  deemed  them  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  also  prudent;  and  they  may  have  judged 
wisely.  We,  however,  are  no  friend  to  liberal  conces- 
sions of  what  is  not  our  own,  and  we  regard  it  always  as 
highly  imprudent  even  to  appear  to  restrict  the  power  or 
province  of  the  Papacy  in  favor  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment. The  arguments  of  our  London  contemporary  only 
confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  When  hard  pressed,  men 
naturally  concede  every  thing  that  they  can  in  conscience, 
and  if  we  cannot  approve,  we  can  at  least  excuse  them ; 
but  the  concessions  they  make  seldom  fail  in  the  long  run 
to  return  to  their  serious  embarrassment.  They  narrow 
the  ground  we  stand  on,  and  if  they  leave  us  less  to  defend, 
they  leave  us  less  with  which  to  defend  it.  When  the 
question  is  an  open  one,  we  always  prefer  the  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  view  as  the  more  politic.  It  is  sure 
to  prove  so  in  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  moment. 
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We  have  an  invincible  love  for  freedom,  for  that  freedom 
which  none  but  a  Catholic  can  enjoy,  or  even  under- 
stand ;  and  we  can  never  consent  to  give  up  one  iota  of  it 
to  Caesar,  let  him  storm  and  threaten  as  he  may.  His 
storming  and  threatening  never  frighten  us,  for  we  know 
that  he  has  no  power  to  harm  us.  He  may  bind  or  torture 
our  body ;  he  may  hang,  behead,  burn,  or  cast  it  to  the 
wild  beasts  to  be  torn  and  devoured ;  but  that  is  no  injury 
to  us.  It  is  rather  a  benefit,  nay,  the  greatest  possiUe 
favor  to  us,  if  we  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  and  charity 
of  the  Gospel.  So  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  defend 
even  to  the  last  the  most  distant  outworks  of  the  Church, 
sure  that  we  have  yielded  too  much  if  we  have  permitted 
the  enemy  to  attack  us  in  the  citadel,  although  we  know 
that  to  be  impregnable. 

The  tendency  of  English  Catholics,  as  well  before  as  at 
the  period  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  was  to  regard  the 
Pope  as  an  Italian  potentate,  rather  than  as  their  own 
chief,  and  to  restrict,  as  much  as  possible  without  falling 
into  absolute  heresy  or  schism,  the  Papal  authority  in 
favor  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  Indeed,  what  is  termed 
Gallicanism  might  with  far  more  propriety  be  called  An- 
glicanism, for  France  borrowed  it  from  England,  as  she 
subsequently  borrowed  from  her  her  deism,  incredulity, 
and  sensist  or  sensualistic  philosophy.  This  tendency  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Protestantism  in  England,  as  it  did  sub- 
sequently for  infidelity  and  Jacobinism  in  France.  The 
English  Catholics  cherished  it,  after  the  Reformation,  not 
only  as  in  accordance  with  their  national  traditions,  but  as 
likely  to  render  them  less  offensive  to  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment Protestantism,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  foregoing 
article,  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  over  the  spiritual;  consequently,  Catholicity, 
which  asserts  the  precise  contrary,  must  be  regarded  by 
the  Protestant  sovereign  as  high  treason.  It  necessarily 
denies  the  royal  supremacy,  and  Catholics  in  England,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  charged  with  treason,  arrested, 
and  executed  as  traitors,  simply  because  they  were  Catho- 
lics. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  English  Catholics  should 
have  sought  to  stay  the  hand  of  persecution  by  professions 
of  loyalty,  by  disclaiming  as  far  as  they  could  their  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  asserting  in  very 
strong  terms  their  subjection  to  the  temporal  prince.    They 
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seem  to  have  imagined,  that  all  that  was  needed  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecution  they  suft'ered  was  to  prove  that 
they  oould,  as  Catholics,  be  loyal  subjects  of  a  non-Catho- 
lic sovereign ;  and  they  went  so  far  in  the  way  of  proving 
this  as  to  support  their  prince  against  their  spiritual 
Father,  as,  for  instance,  under  St.  Pius  the  Fifth  and 
Sixtus  Quintus.  Hence  we  find,  even  down  to  the  period 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  English  Catholics  generally 
asserted  the  independence  of  temporal  sovereigns;  and  in 
the  spirit  of  a  miserable  Gallicanism,  which,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown,  conceals  the  germs  of  political  atheism, 
they  drew  up  or  accepted  the  declaration  and  oaths  cited 
by  the  Quarterly  Review  as  the  condition  on  which  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  conceded. 

But  the  concessions  of  the  English  Catholics  to  the 
temporal  prince  did  not  save  them  from  persecution;  they 
were  still  fined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  outlawed,  beheaded,  or 
hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  concessions  seem  to 
have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
merit  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  They  were  left  with  such 
a  weak  and  sickly  Catholicity  as  could  not  sustain  them, 
and  persecution,  instead  of  strengthening  them,  as  in  the 
primitive  ages,  wellnigh  exterminated  them.  The  Church 
is  built  on  Peter,  and  those  who  love  not  Peter  always 
wilt  away  before  persecution.  Latterly,  English  and  Irish 
Catholics  —  for  even  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Maynooth  College,  became  infected  with  the  same 
spirit  —  appear  to  have  discovered  this,  and  a  striking 
change  has  come  over  them,  which  gives  them  fresh  life 
and  vigor.  There  are  propositions  in  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Doyle's  evidence  before  Parliament,  which  few  Catholics 
in  England  or  Ireland  to-day  would  accept  without  im- 
portant modifications.  English  and  Irish  Catholics  have 
turned  with  renewed  affection  to  Rome,  and  have  drawn 
closer  the  bands  which  bind  them  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
The  Pope  is  not  for  them  now  a  foreign  potentate ;  he  is 
their  chief,  their  loving  Father,  to  whom  they  wish  to  com- 
port themselves  as  dutiful,  submissive,  and  loving  children. 
Hence  their  recent  prosperity,  and  the  great  accession 
which  has  been  made  to  their  strength.  The  curse  of  lean- 
ness with  which  the  English  Catholics  seem  for  so  many 
ages  to  have  been  struck  for  their  distrust  of  the  Papacy, 
their  coldness  to  Peter,  and  their  servility  to  the  temporal 
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power,  seems  to  have  been  at  length  revoked,  and  we 
know  no  country  in  which  Catholicity  is  more  healthy, 
vigorous,  or  flourishing,  than  the  noble  old  land  of  out  fore- 
fathers. The  secret  of  this  change  is,  we  firmly  believe,  in 
the  fact  that  British  Catholics  are  becoming  hearty,  uncom- 
promising Papists.     Hence  the  alarm  of  Protestants. 

The  Protestant  ascendency,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  of  all  pretenders  to  the  crown  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  present  reigning  family,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  had  no  longer  any  plausible  pretext  for 
maintaining  the  disabilities  of  Catholics,  as  it  could  have 
no  fears  of  such  Catholics  as  were  content  to  subscribe  to 
the  Four  Articles  accepted  by  the  French  clergy  in  1682. 
Protestants  know  perfectly  well  that  Catholics  of  that 
stamp  are  quite  harmless  to  them,  that  they  make  few 
converts,  have  no  dangerous  zeal,  and  will  seldom,  in  case 
of  conflict,  hesitate  to  support  the  temporal  authority 
against  the  spiritual.  They  may  think  them  very  silly, 
from  a  mere  point  of  honor,  to  adhere  to  an  old  and  pro- 
scribed religion,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  light  and 
spirit  of  the  modern  world ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  think 
them,  though  a  fantastic,  a  very  good  sort  of  people,  not 
much  inferior  to  Protestants  themselves,  at  least  not  at  all 
more  dangerous  to  the  state.  But  their  feelings  are  very 
diflerent  towards  the  bold,  energetic,  and  uncompromising 
Papist,  who  asserts,  without  any  reticence  or  circumlocu- 
tion, that  the  spiritual  order  is  supreme  in  all  things,  and 
that  princes  as  well  as  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  the  law 
of  God,  and,  if  Catholics,  are  bound  to  obey  that  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  as 
interpreted  by  the  Pope,  her  supreme  pastor.  Catholics  of 
this  stamp  they  respect>,  indeed,  but  dread,  because  they 
are  evidently  in  earnest,  and  present  Catholicity  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  the  precise  contradictory  of  the 
essential  principle  of  Protestantism. 

The  pretence  of  the  Reviewer,  that  Catholics  have  violat- 
ed the  conditions  on  which  emancipation  was  conceded,  is 
unfounded.  It  is  a  mere  pretext.  The  real  thing  that  he 
wishes  to  oppose  is  this  free,  fearless,  hearty,  and  vigorous 
Catholicity ;  for  he  knows  that  this  is  a  Catholicity  that  does 
and  will  march  from  victory  to  victory,  and  that  wherever 
it  plants  its  foot  Protestantism  must  disappear.  The  real 
aim  of  the  Quarterly  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  Catholics,  by 
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sowing  divisions  in  their  ranks,  and  frightening  them  out 
of  this  high-toned  Papal  Catholicity.  What  it  means  to 
tell  us  is,  that  it  was  the  low-toned  Gallieanism  which  the 
Relief  Bill  emancipated,  not  the  high  and  uncompromis- 
ing Ultramontanism  in  which  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
now  glory,  and  therefore  that  in  exchanging  the  former  for 
the  latter  they  have  broken  their  engagements.  He  will 
not  succeed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  this  country,  some  timid  Catholics  who 
retain  their  old  prejudices,  and  who  would  feel  themselves 
insulted  if  called  Papists.  These  may  think  such  Catho- 
lics as  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
with  their  true  Roman  spirit,  are  pushing  matters  too  fast 
and  too  far ;  but  though  at  times  seemingly  half  prepared 
to  give  up  Peter  for  Ccesar,  they  are  after  all  Catholics, 
and  will  follow  those  whom  they  would  never  have  the 
pluck  to  lead.  They  may  grumble  a  little,  but  they  will 
remain  united  with  their  brethren.  As  for  frightening  the 
others  back  into  the  Catholicity  of  the  Galilean  school, 
that  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  They  love,  as  well  as 
obey,  Rome.  They  know  she  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and 
that  the  closer  their  union  with  her,  and  the  deeper  and 
more  unreserved  their  submission  to  the  Holy  Father,  the 
fresher,  the  more  vigorous,  and  the  more  inexhaustible 
their  Catholic  life.  They  are  and  will  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Both  the  English  and  Irish  hierarchies  are  strongly 
attached  to  Rome,  and  will  remain  so,  both  from  prin- 
ciple and  affection ;  and  all  the  more  firmly  attached,  the 
more  violent  the  persecution  they  have  to  suffer  from  the 
ministry.  The  pastors  will  follow  Peter,  and  the  flocks 
their  pastors.  There  are  not  many  Norfolks,  Beaumonts, 
and  Ansteys,  thank  God,  remaining  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  few  there  may  be  are  of  no  account,  for  they 
can  find  sympathy  only  in  the  ranks  of  Anglicans,  where, 
after  all,  they  are  despised. 

This  change,  on  which  we  congratulate  our  Transatlantic 
brethren,  does  not  in  the  least  violate  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  granted,  for  it  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  contingency  foreseen  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  government.  The  government  may  have 
hoped,  and  even  believed,  that  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  remain  Galilean,  but  it  knew 
that  neither  it  nor   any  declarations  of  English  or  Irish 
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bishops  could  bind  them  to  remain  so,  because  it  knew 
that  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  case  is  Rome,  not  the 
national  bishops,  and  that  no  declarations  of  the  latter 
could  bind,  against  the  approbation,  or  even  permission,  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  Ultramontanism,  as  it  is  called,  if 
not  precisely  of  faith,  is  yet,  as  all  the  world  knows,  not 
only  permitted,  but  favored  by  Rome,  as  the  very  name 
implies,  and  no  Catholic  can  be  forbidden  to  hold  it,  or 
censured  for  insisting  on  it  The  government  could  not, 
therefore,  grant  Catholic  emancipation  without  conceding 
to  every  Catholic  the  right  to  hold  and  insist  on  it  if 
he  chose.  The  whole  question  is  a  domestic  question, 
with  which  those  outside  have  nothing  to  do.  To  them 
Ultramontanes  and  Gallicans  are  alike  Catholics,  and 
Catholic  relief  necessarily  implies  the  relief  of  the  one 
class  as  much  as  of  the  other.  The  attempt  of  the  Quar^ 
terly  to  prove  that  Catholics  have  violated  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Relief  Bill  was  granted,  because  they  do  not 
in  all  respects  coincide  with  the  views  set  forth  in  certain 
declarations  made  at  the  time  the  question  was  under  dis- 
cussion, fails,  because  those  declarations  were  not  put  forth 
by  the  highest  Catholic  authority,  and  because,  if  they 
were  put  forth  by  any  authority,  it  was  by  an  authority 
which  the  government  knew  was  subordinate  to  another, 
which  might  at  any  moment  reverse  its  decisions. 

But  passing  over  this,  we  meet  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  on  its  own  ground.  Even  supposing  the  Catholics 
of  England  and  Ireland  are  not  acting  now  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  Relief  Bill  was  granted, 
they  cannot  be  censured.     Suppose  they  are  using  the 

?olitical  power  accorded  them  by  that  bill  to  disturb  the 
^rotestant  Establishment,  the  government  has  not  a  word 
to  say  against  them ;  because,  since  that  Establishment  is 
only  a  creature  of  the  civil  government,  they  are  only  exer- 
cising their  rights  as  freemen  and  British  subjects  in  dis* 
turbing  it,  and  because  the  government  has  been  the  first 
to  violate  its  engagements  towards  them.  The  conditions 
on  which  the  Relief  Bill  was  granted  contained  reciprocal 
engagements,  and  bound  the  government  to  Catholics,  as 
well  as  Catholics  to  the  government .  It  promised  them 
the  free  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  thfey 
in  turn  promised  it,  by  oath  if  you  will,  in  consideration  of 
this  freedom,  to  use  no  political  power  which  they  might 
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acquire  by  emancipation  to  disturb  either  the  Protestant 
settlement  or  the  Protestant  Establishment.  We  need  not 
tell  the  Reviewer,  that  the  breach  of  a  contract  by  the  one 
party  releases  the  other ;  for  he  assumes  it  throughout  his 
argument,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  seeks  to  justify  the 
government  in  reenacting  the  civil  disabilities  of  Catholics. 
Now  the  government  has  been  the  first  to  break  its  faith, 
and  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  it  has  violated  its 
promise  of  freedom  to  Catholics ;  for  that  act  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  act  of 
Catholics  which  called  forth  that  bill  was  no  violation  of 
their  engagements,  declarations,  or  oaths ;  for  it  was  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  1829,  which  granted  them  religious 
freedom,  and  it  was  in  contravention  of  no  law  of  the 
realm,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  a  new  law  to  meet  the  case.  The  government, 
having  by  this  act  broken  the  compact,  by  its  own  act  re- 
leased Catholics  from  their  obligation  to  keep  it,  and  threw 
them  back  on  their  rights  as  freemen  and  British  subjects, 
and  left  them  necessarily  the  same  right  to  use  their  polit- 
ical power  against  the  Establishment,  that  others  have 
to  use  theirs  in  its  favor.  No  party  can  stand  on  its 
own  wrong.  The  wrong  of  the  government  released  the 
Catholics  Arom  all  their  special  obligations,  and  however 
they  may  use  their  power  against  the  Establishment,  it 
cannot  complain. 

The  truth  of  the  case,  however,  is,  that  Catholics  are  not 
doing  what  they  are  accused  of  doing,  or  any  thing  really 
incompatible  with  their  declarations  and  oaths.  The  gov- 
ernment in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  declared  the 
profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion  illegal  in  the  Unit*- 
ed  Kingdom,  and  they  have  merely  combined,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  use  what  political  power  they  have, 
in  a  legal  way,  to  get  that  bill  repealed,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  religion  acknowledged.  That  is,  they  seek  by  le- 
gal means  to  defend  and  secure  the  freedom  understood  to 
be  conceded  by  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829.  This  is  the  simple 
fact  in  the  case,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  there  is 
in  this  which  conflicts  with  any  engagement  they  have  en- 
tered into.  No  Catholic  in  the  realm  dreams  of  disturbing 
the  Protestant  settlement,  or  disputing  the  right  of  the 
present  reigning  family  to  the  crown ;  and  no  one,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen,  proposes  by  any  political  or  legislative 
action  to  destroy  the  Anglican  Church,  if  church  it  can  be 
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called.  The  oath  taken  by  Catholic  electors  and  senators 
binds  them  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  but  it  does 
not  bind  them  to  use  their  political  power  to  uphold  the 
Church  Establishment,  or  forbid  them  to  withdraw  from  it 
the  patronage  of  the  state.  Catholics  as  members  of  Par- 
'  liament  have  the  same  rights  as  any  other  members  have ; 
they  sit  there  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  rest, 
and  nobody  can  pretend  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Par- 
liament, if  it  sees  fit,  to  withdraw  all  support  from  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  sever  all  connection  between  it  and  the 
state.  There  is  a  difference  between  not  using  a  power  to 
disturb,  and  using  it  to  sustain,  the  Anglican  Church.  To 
the  former  a  Catholic  might,  perhaps,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, lawfully  pledge  himself;  to  the  latter  he  could 
not,  for  he  can  never  pledge  himself  to  sustain  a  false 
church  without  forswearing  his  own. 

In  any  light,  therefore,  that  we  choose  to  consider  it,  the 
complaints  brought  against  English  or  Irish  Catholics  are 
unfounded,  and  they  are  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
verting attention  from  the  just  complaints  which  Catho- 
lics themselves  make.  The  Quarterly  only  renews  the  old 
Protestant  trick,  that  of  wronging  Catholics,  and  then  pre- 
tending that  it  is  Catholics  who  have  wronged  Protes- 
tants ;  of  provoking  Catholics  by  gross  injustice  to  acts  of 
self-defence,  and  then  turning  round  and  accusing  them 
of  breaking  the  peace.  The  trick  has  been  repeated  too 
often,  and  has  become  rather  stale.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
our  English  and  Irish  brethren  are  only  using  their  politi- 
cal power  in  their  own  defence,  and  we  are  right  thankful 
that  they  have  the  spirit  and  the  enei^'  to  do  it  They 
and  we  are  one  body ;  their  lot  is  our  lot,  and  their  victory 
or  defeat  is  viotorv  or  defeat  for  us.  One  of  the  members 
cannot  suffer  but  the  whole  body  suffers  with  it  They 
have  their  ^  Irish  Brigade "'  in  Parliament,  and  we  trust  it 
will  lack  neither  oouragt^  nor  firmness,  neither  ardor  nor 
unaiuuiity,  and  that  it  will  steadily  and  unitedly  oppose 
every  ministry  that  refuses  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  BilL  uiul  to  guaranty  to  Catholics  full  and  unre- 
stricted frtHHlom  to  profess  and  practise  their  religion,  in  all 
fidelity  and  submission  to  their  spiritual  chief.  We  expect 
this  from  the  ••  Irish  Brigade."  for  their  sakes  and  our  own. 
This  much  they  owe  to  the  l''«tholii*s  of  lireat  Britain  and 
In^land  and  of  the  ^^^Mrld.  We  hope  they  will  make  the 
Catholic  question  their  tir^t  object  to  be  poslponed'or  sab- 
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ordinated  to  no  other,  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Church,  though  politicians  are  apt  to  forget  it,  are  para- 
mount to  all  others,  and  in  securing  them  all  others  are 
virtually  secured.  These  secured,  it  will  be  easy  to  carry 
such  measures  of  temporal  relief  as  may  be  necessary;  for 
the  merit  of  securing  these  will  secure  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  his  assistance.  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  day  and  generation  than  the  children  of  light ;  but 
this  need  not  discourage  us,  for  the  folly  of  the  children  of 
light  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  God  has  a 
voice 'in  human  affairs,  and  takes  care  that  it  shall  always 
be  seen  that  his  cause  does  not  stand  in  human  wisdom  or 
in  human  virtue.  Whoever  would  wish  to  prosper  in  that 
cause  must  rely  on  him,  and  not  on  himself.  Prayer  is 
better  than  numbers  or  strength.  We  presume  our  friends 
of  the  "  Brigade "  know  this,  and  therefore  we  count  on 
their  success. 

.  The  prospect  for  England  is  not  bright,  but  what  is  to 
be  her  fate  we  know  not.  We  owe  her  no  personal  en- 
mity, and  we  wish  her  well.  But  she  has  sinned  greatly, 
and  has  a  long  account  to  settle.  There  are  many  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  that  cry  out,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long?  "  Her  ages  of  misrule  in  Ireland,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied wrongs  which  she  has  inflicted  upon  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  people,  her  long-continued  persecution  of 
Catholics,  and  the  blood  of  the  saints  red  yet  on  her  hand, 
all  are  registered  against  her,  and  demand  vengeance,  and, 
if  there  be  justice  in  heaven,  will  obtain  it  She  did  a  noble 
deed  in  receiving  and  cherishing  the  exiled  French  clergy, 
and  in  reward  she  has  had  the  offer  of  returning  to  the  bo- 
som of  Catholic  unity.  Many  of  her  choicest  children  have 
heard  the  offer,  and  have  returned.  The  Catholic  world  is 
prayipg  for  her  conversion.  If  she  listens  to  the  offer,  and 
returns  to  her  old  faith,  once  her  glory,  and  to  which  she 
is  indebted  for  all  that  is  noble  or  useful  in  her  institutions, 
she  may  hope  for  pardon  ;  but  if  she  remains  obstinate  and 
deaf,  if  she  continues  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  trusting 
in  her  own  wisdom  and  strength,  in  the  multitude  of  her 
ships,  her  merchandise,  and  her  riches,  let  her  reflect  on  the 
fate  of  Tyre,  the  haughty  Island  Queen  of  antiquity,  or  at 
least  of  the  once  brilliant  Spouse  of  the  Adriatic,  now  the 
humble  slave  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser. 
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Art.  VI.— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Revue  Contemporaine.     Paris.     1852.     8vo.    Nos.  I. -XIII. 

This  is  a  new  French  semimontMy  periodical,  commenced  last  April, 
and  devoted  to  philosophy,  history,  the  sciences,  literature,  poetry,  ro- 
mances, travels,  criticism,  archaeology,  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed  to  all  sub- 
jects, except  religion  and  contemporary  politics.  Its  professed  design  is 
to  wipe  out  from  French  literature  the  reproach  of  unbelief  and  immoral- 
ity, and  to  correct  the  many  popular  errors  in  regard  to  history  to  which 
that  literature  has  given  currency.  It  has  a  long  list  of  contributors,  and 
is  published  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  names  among  the  lit- 
erary men  of  France.  The  numbers  already  issued  contain  two  or  three 
interesting  romances,  and  several  valuable  articles  on  French  history,  es- 
pecially on  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis.  But  upon  the 
whole,  the  work  has  disappointed  us.  Its  Christianity  is  a  very  vague  and 
indeterminate  affair,  a  Christianity  without  Christ  or  the  Church,  —  and 
its  morality  consists  chiefly  in  fine  phrases  and  pretty  sentiments.  It  has 
some  passable  criticisms  on  art,  but  it  lacks  earnestness  and  strength,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  vigorous  growth  or  robust  health.  A  single  page  of 
such  writers  as  Rohrbacher,  Montalembert,  Georges  de  la  Tour,  Donos6- 
Coriez,  and  even  Louis  Veuillot,  is  worth  whole  cart-loads  of  such  namby- 
pambyism  as  is  dealt  out  to  us  twice  a  month  in  the  Revue  Contemporaine, 

We  of  course  are  ready  to  welcome  any  thing  coming  to  us  from  France 
that  even  aims  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  the  greater  part  of  popu- 
lar French  literature,  but  we  are  far  from  believing  that  the  men  who 
write  for  this  new  periodical  are  the  men  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  French 
unbelief  and  immorality.  The  men  who  are  to  do  that  very  necessary 
work  must  be  men  in  earnest,  men  of  nerve,  men  of  prayer,  men  who  fear 
God,  but  fear  no  one  else,  —  men  with  hearts  on  fire,  from  which  they 
speak  words  that  burn,  and  who  care  not  a  pin^s  head  whether  they  ac- 
quire or  do  not  acquire  the  reputation  of  finished  writers,  if  they  but  ac- 
complish the  noble  and  generous  purpose  to  which  they  devote  their  lives. 
When  the  house  is  on  fire,  the  roof  is  tumbling  in,  and  we  wish  to  alarm 
the  sleeping  inmates,  it  is  no  time  to  modulate  our  voice  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  presence-chamber  or  the  drawing-room.  If  your  purpose  is  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  Church  and  State,  to  overturn  altar  and  throne, 
to  corrupt  manners,  promote  licentiousness  in  thought  and  deed,  break 
up  society  and  introduce  a  universal  Saturnalia,  your  best  method  is  the 
charming  romance,  the  pretty  love-story,  the  graceful  sonnet,  th%  witty 
epigram,  that  will  be  cited  by  beautiful  lips  in  fashionable  saloons ;  for  the 
first  step  towards  such  a  Satanic  result  is  to  banish  thoughts  for-  phrases, 
principles  for  fine  sentiments,  and  to  render  the  people  light  and  frivolous; 
hut  if  your  work  is  to  restore  a  corrupt  society,  to  recall  an  unbelieving 
and  licentious  people  to  faith  in  Christ,  to  purity  of  manners,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  virtues,  we  exhort  you  to  adopt  afar  different  method, 
and  to  employ  far  other  instruments. 

The  periodical  before  us  is  not  rightly  named.  It  is  not  at  all  contem- 
porary in  its  thought.  The  contemporary  thought  of  France  is,  either  de- 
cidedly ('atholic,  —  and  Catholic  in  the  sense  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
and  that  of  the  first  Crusade,  —  or  decidedly  Socialistic,  defying  God  and 
openly  deifying  man.     All  living  Frenchmen  of  the  present,  follow  either 
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the  Catholic  spirit,  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  directly  opposite  spirit,  the 
Socialistic  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Devi],  and  are  represented  either  b/ 
a  Montalembert  or  a  rroudhon.  The  via-meJia  men,  or  the  jusie-rni/uu 
party,  however  numerous,  belong  to  the  past,  and  should  consider  them- 
selves as  having  died  with  the  dynasty  of  July.  The  Respectables,  who 
wish  to  serve  God  without  breaking^with  the  Devil,  or  the  Devil  without 
breaking  with  God,  have  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  no  contemporary  voca-  , 
tion,  and  serve  only  as  an  obstacle,  now  to  the  Catholic  and  now  to  the 
Socialist.  If  they  wish  to  he  counted,  they  must  take  sides.  If  God  is 
God,  then  serve  him ;  if  fiaal  be  God,  then  in  Baal's  name  serve  Baal, 
and  take  him  for  your  paymaster.     This  is  no  time  to  halt  half  way. 

The  struggle  in  France,  if  we  understand  it,  is,  as  everywhere  else, 
between  Catholicity,  in  its  genuine  Roman  sense,  the  Catholicity  of  the 
Dark  Ages  if  you  will,  which  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  the  obligation  of  both  sovereigns  and  subjects  to  obey  in  all  things  the 
law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  Socialism, 
or  Red-Republicanism,  which  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  secular  order, 
the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  will  to  appetite,  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  makes  terrestrial  felicity  the  final  end  of  man.  Here  are  the 
two  parties,  each  with  its  principles  well  defined  ;  each  fully  aware  of  its 
own  meaning  ;  each  with  a  distinct  and  determinate  object  before  it ;  and 
each  devoted  to  its  object,  heart  and  soul.  The  war  is  between  these  two 
parties.  These  are  the  combatants,  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  must 
win  or  lose  the  victory.  Your  old-fashioned  Gallicans  and  your  modern 
Moderate  Republicans  are  mere  followers  of  the  camp,  swelling  the  num- 
bers on  either  side,  but  encumbering  its  movements  without  adding  any 
thing  to  its  effective  strength.  Some  fifteen  months  ago,  all  appearances 
were  that  victory  for  a  time  would  be  carried  by  the  Socialists,  and  Euro- 
pean society  and  civilization  fall  back  into  barbarism.  We  saw  little  in 
£  respect  but  civil  war,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  in  all  the  Continental  states, 
lut  the  Holy  Father  proclaimed  a  Jubilee,  and  set  all  the  faithful  to  pray- 
ing for  peace,  concord,  and  the  preservation  of  society,  and  almost  im- 
mediately the  face  of  things  began  to  change.  Louis  Napoleon,  by  his 
famous  coup  d'etat,  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  France,  employed  it 
against  the  enemies  of  order,  and  turned  for  the  time  the  scale  against  them, 
much  to  the  joy  of  all  good  men  throughout  the  world.  For  the  present 
the  Socialists  are  defeated,  and  there  is  gained  through  the  mercy  of  God 
a  respite,  which  may  be  improved  to  reestablish  society  and  social  order 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

But  although  a  powerful  reaction  is  going  on  in  Europe  against  the  So- 
ciali.'^ts,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  suppose  that  Socialism  is  extinct  in 
France,  or  in  any  European  state,  or  that  all  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  revolutionary  party  has  passed  over.  Socialism  still  exists  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe;  it  has  been  defeated  for  the  moment, 
perhaps  disheartened,  but  not  annihilated.  Almighty  God  has  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  has  granted  to  the  nations  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cruit their  strength,  to  collect  their  forces,  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
security  of  society  and  civilization.  If  the  existing  governments  improve 
this  opportunity  wisely,  and  place  themselves  in  normal  relations  with  the 
Church  of  God,  the  reaction  against  Socialism  will  prove  to  be  permanent, 
and  the  victory  recently  won  to  be  decisive.  But  society  and  civilization 
are  not  for  their  own  sakes  ;  they  are  for  the  Spiritual  and  the  Eternal, 
and  therefore  are  in  their  very  nature  subordinated  to  the  Church,  —  the 
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only  true  society,  the  only  real  civilization.  They  depend  on  the  Chareby 
and  can  be  promoted  or  secured  only  in  proportion  as  she  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  clieerf'ully  submitted  to  by  sovereigns  and  subjects  as  the  sole 
guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  law  of  God  in  all  things.  If  the  European 
soveroijrns  forgiOi  this  fact,  if  they  fail  to  recognize  that  the  mission  of  the 
Christian  prince  is  to  be  the  armed  de/ender  of  the  Church  against  all  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  seek  to  use  the  respite  granted  them  only  to  render 
their  power  absolute,  to  establish  despotism  as  the  remedy  against  anarchy, 
.they  will  find  that  Socialism  is  not  dead,  and  that  at  such  a  moment  as 
they  think  not  it  will  break  out  anew  with  resistless  fury ;  for  there  ie  too 
much  life,  too  much  vigor,  in  the  people  of  every  European,  at  least  of 
every  Catholic  state,  to  suffer  them  to  sink  down  quietly  under  an  Oriental 
despotism. 

There  are  two  things  against  which,  as  a  Catholic,  we  declare  eternal 
hostility  ;  namely,  the  despot  and  the  mob,  despotism  and  anarchy.  The 
first  exists  wherever  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  prince, 
and  he  is  regarded  as  the  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor  of  his  subjects ; 
the- second,  where  there  is  no  authority  which  any  one  feels  bound  in  con- 
science to  obey.  Written  constitutions,  parliamentary  bodies,  all  the  con- 
trivances of  human  wit  and  wisdom  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  ruler,  or  to 
bind  the  subject  to  obedience,  are  of  themselves  Insufficient  to  maintain 
authority  ag^ainst  anarchy,  or  liberty  against  despotism.  The  legitimate 
authority  of  the  prince,  and  the  just  liberty  of  the  subject,  wrangle  as  you 
will,  are  practicable  only  under  the  supremacy  of  a  divinely  instituted  and 
supernaturally  assisted  and  protected  Church.  To  enslave  this  Church,  or 
not  to  recognize  her  authority  and  secure  her  freedom  and  independence 
of  action,  is  at  once  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  or  to  convert  authority  into  despotism  and  liberty  into 
license.  We  have  had  for  years  to  insist  on  this  great  truth  in' favor  of 
authority  against  the  people  in  rebellion  ;  we  hope  we  shall  not  now  have 
to  insist  on  it  against  rulers  seeking  to  reign  as  despots. 

The  great  purely  human  instrument  that  God  appears  to  have  used  in 
staying  for  a  time  the  torrent  of  Socialism,  and  in  rendering  the  reestab- 
lish ment  of  order  in  Europe  possible,  is  I^ouis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now 
his  Imperial  Highness  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  perhaps,  for  the  moment, 
the  most  important  secular  sovereign  in  the  world.  As  President  and 
Prince-President  of  the  French  Republic,  he  has  been  the  instrument  of 
much  good,  and  the  French  people,  in  gratitude  for  the  essential  services 
that  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  social  order,  have  permitted  him,  as 
it  appears,  to  reestablish  the  Empire  and  to  assume  the  imperial  crown. 
They  seem  to  have  believed  that  only  by  so  doing  could  they  repress  So- 
cialism, and  maintain  fixed  and  permanent  government.  Whether  they 
have  done  wisely  or  not,  time  alone  can  determine.  Napoleon  the  Third 
is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  has  thus  fyr  proved  himself  the  enemy  of 
the  Socialists,  and  not  hostile  to  reli«;ion.  We  see  not  well  what,  after 
the  coup  diktat  of  December,  IS,')!,  France  could  do,  but  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  uncle.  Certainly  we  do  not  regret  the  Bourbons  of  either 
branch.  Their  day  is  over.  They  forgot  their  mission  as  Christian 
princes,  placed  F'rance  before  the  (.'hurch,  and  themselves  before  France, 
and  France  has  rejected  them.  We  regret  not  the  late  Republic,  for  we 
never  believed  it  would  stand,  although,  we  confess,  we  wished  it  to  have 
a  fair  trial,  and  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  its  constitution 
amended  than  abolished.     But  the  revival  of  the  Empire  brings  with  it 
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fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Napoleon  the  First  was  a  great  man,  a  great 
conqueror,  but  he  was  not  a  Charlemagne.  He  restored  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship in  France,  and  in  concert  with  Pius  the  Seventh  he  put  an  end  to 
the  schism  of  the  French  Church  ;  he  arrested  the  revolutionary  madness, 
restored  social  order,  and  saved  French  society  from  utter  annihilation. 
So  far  he  did  nobly,  and  deserved  agd  received  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  But  this  he  did  as  First  Consul,  not  as  Emperor.  As 
Emperor  we  are  aware  of  nothing  he  did  that  deserves  the  gratitude  or  the 
memory  of  mankind.  God  gave  him  the  mission,  in  concert  with  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  to  reconstruct  Christian  Europe,  but  he  proved  unfaithful 
to  it.  He  ruled  as  a  despot,  not  as  a  Christian  prince.  The  respect  he 
paid  to  religion  was  the  respect  of  a  politician,  not  of  an  humble  and  de- 
vout son  of  the  Church  ;  and  he  evidently  served  it  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  tool  for  the  establishment  of  his 
power.  He  adopted  in  Church  and  State  the  policy  of  the  degenerate 
Greeks  of  the  Low  Empire,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  descended,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Philip  the  Fair,  Henry 
Piantagenet,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  instead  of  that  of  Charles  Martel, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis.  He  sought  to  make  the  reigning 
Pontiff  the  accomplice  of  his  despotism,  and  failing  in  this,  he  stripped 
him  of  his  states,  and  dragged  him  fi'om  prison  to  prison,  till  indignant 
Europe  rose  as  one  man  to  liberate  him,  and  send  his  persecutor  to  die  a 
prisoner  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena.  He  was  false  to  his  mission, 
and  God  rejected  him,  and  overthrew  his  empire. 

God  permitted  the  Bourbons  to  return,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  former  faults.  They  only  proved  that  they  had  forgotten 
nothing  and  had  learned  nothing  in  adversity,  and  he  again  rejected  them. 
He  now  offers  to  the  nephew  of  the  rejected  Emperor,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  mission  of  reconstructing  Christian  Europe, 
shaken  by  a  century  of  infidelity  and  sixty  years  of  revolution.  Will 
the  nephew  be  faithful  to  his  mission  ?  Will  he  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Charlemagne,  or  in  those  of  his  uncle  ?  If  the  former,  we  have  every 
thing  to  hope ;  if  the  latter,  he  has  every  thing  to  fear.  Which  he  will 
do,  perhaps,  it  were  not  difficult  to  guess  ;  but  it  is  best  to  leave  him  to  de- 
velop his  own  policy,  for  whatever  fears  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  (Church,  and  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  France,  may  be  entertained, 
no  good  can  be  effected  by  expressing  them.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  our 
Catholic  friends  in  France,  before  consenting  to  inaugurate  him  as  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  further  guaranty  than 
his  simple  will  against  civil  despotism ;  and  we  think  it  the  part  of  pru- 
dence for  Catholics  everywhere  to  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  they  do 
not  identify  the  cause  of  Catholicity  with  any  king  or  Cajsar,  and  that  they 
hold  themselves  free  to  commend  the  new  French  Emperor  so  far  as  he 
serves  the  cause  of  religion  and  society,  and  to  disown  him  so  far  as  he 
may  prove  hostile  to  them.  Catholicity  cannot  sustain  the  despot  any 
more  than  it  can  sustain  the  mob.  If  Napoleon  turns  despot,  as  we  pray 
God  he  may  not,  there  will  before  many  years  be  a  new  Socialist  outbreak 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  prepare  for  resisting^a 
new  **  liberal  "  reaction. 
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2.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Diligently  com- 
parer/ with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in  dicers  Languages, 
The  Old  Textament ,  first  pub/ished  by  the  English  College  at  Douay^ 
A.  D.  1609.  The  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the  English  ColUge 
at  R/ieirns,  A.  D,  1582.  With  useful  Notes,  Critical,  Historical,  Contro- 
versial, and  Explanatory,  selected  Jrom  the  most  Eminent  Commentators 
and  the  most  Able  and  Judicious  Critics.  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Leo  Hay- 
dock.     New  York:  Dunigao  &  Brother.     1852.     4to.     Nos.  1-7. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  so-called  Douay  Bible,  with  Haydock's  Notes 
unabridged.  It  is  in  imperial  quarto,  and  for  paper  and  letter-press  sur- 
passes by  far  any  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  hitherto  published  in  this 
country.  The  publishers  appear  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  rendering 
it  worthy  of  general  patronage,  and  they  certainly  deserve,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  receive,  the  most  generous  support,  in  their  very  heavy 
undertakiiior,  of  the  Catholic  community.  It  is  furnished,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  the  beauty  of  its  typography,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  illustrations,  at  a  remarkably  low  price,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  Catholic  family.  A  great  merit  of  this  edition  is,  that  it  con- 
tains Hayd(>ck*s  Notes  without  abridgment,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
edition  now  in  course  of  publication.  These  Notes  have  been  selected 
with  great  judgment  from  the  best  commentators  and  critics,  and  are  of 
great  value  for  understanding  the  Sacred  Text.  The  edition  is  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
which  is  ample  guaranty  to  the  faithful  for  its  genuineness  and  fidelity. 
We  wish  the  publishers  ample  success. 


3.  Jnstitutiones  Philosophic  Theorctias  in  Usum  Pnslectionum.  Auctore 
Franc.  Rothenflue,  S.  J.  Editio  altera.  Lyons  and  Paris.  .  1841. 
3  tomes.     12mo. 

This  work  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  with  a  request  that  we  would 
express  our  opinion  of  its  merits.  We  have  as  yet  only  partially  exam- 
ined it,  but  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  we  have  been  very  much 
please<l  with  it.  Father  Rothenflue  is  a  German  Swiss,  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  German  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  which  are  not  pre- 
cisely to  our  taste,  but  he  is  in  the  main  an  ontologist  as  distinguished 
from  modern  psychologists.  We  know  no  writer  who  has  treated  lietter 
or  more  satisfactorily  the  knotty  questions  of  Possibilities,  the  Origin  of 
Ideas,  and  Space  and  Time,  on  which  his  views  seem  to  us  to  be  as  sound 
as  they  are  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed.  .\s  a  text-book  in  meta- 
physics, strictly  so  called,  it  is  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  our  colleges. 


4.  Filosojta  Fundamental.    Por  D.  Jaime  Balmes,  Presbitero.     Barce- 
lona.    1844.     4  tomos.     8vo. 

This  is  a  work  on  the  foundations  or  fundamental  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, by  the  celebrated  James  Balmes.  so  well  and  so  favorably  known 
by  his  work  on  European  Civilization.    Without  being  prepared  to  indorse 
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every  view  it  may  present,  we  think  it  the  most  important  contribution 
that  has  recently  been  made  in  any  country  to  philosophical  literature. 
The  author  has  studied  his  subject,  and  shows  an  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  the  systems  and  speculatiims  of  all  times,  especially  with  the 
schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  authors  of  modern  Germany.  To 
a  very  considerable  extent,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterly  refuta- 
tion of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling.  It  is  directed  against  the  modern, 
sceptical,  sensist,  and  transcendental  schools.  Its  style  is  clear,  precise, 
and  dignified,  and  compares  favorably  in  Spanish  with  the  Italian  style  of 
the  able  but  unhappy  Abbate  Gioberti,  who  has  so  recently  been  sum- 
moned, as  it  would  seem  without  a  note  of  warning,  to  meet  his  Judge. 
Unlike  Gioberti,  the  Abbate  Balmes  writes  with  great  modesty  and  sweet- 
ness, and  where  he  feels  himself  unable  to  solve  a  difficulty,  he  frankly  and 
honestly  says  so.  His  great  masters  are  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez,  and  we 
may  therefore  be  sure  that  he  is  no  mere  psychologue.  On  several  points 
of  considerable  importance  his  views  differ  from  those  which  we  ourselves 
entertain,  although  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe ;  but  there  is  no  work  on  the  subject  that  we  can  more  cordially 
commend,  or  which  we  should  be  more  glad  to  see  circulated  and  studied. 
It  is  well  fitted  to  correct  the  philosophical  errors  of  our  times,  and  if  it 
errs  at  all,  it  errs  through  modesty,  not  rashness.  We  have  been  so  de- 
lighted and  instructed  by  the  perusal  of  the  work,  that  we  have  recom- 
mended it  to  a  dear  friend,  who  has  some  taste  ft^  philosophical  pur- 
suits, to  translate  it  into  our  own  language,  and  bring  out  an  American 
edition  of  it.  We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  present  our  readers  with 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  and  a  statement  of  its  principal  merits.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  work  translated  into  French,  we  believe,  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, though  we  have  not  seen  it. 


6.  The  Forest.    By  J.  V.  Huntington,  Author  of  "  Alban  "  and  **  Lady 
Alice."     New  York :  Redfield.     1852.     12mo.    pp.  384. 

This  is  properly  a  sequel  to  Alban,  a  work  published  over  a  year 
ago,  and  which  made  some  noise,  and  called  forth  some  censures  upon 
the  author  from  several  of  our  Catholic  papers.  The  author  was  for- 
merly an  Episcopalian  minister,  and  is  now  a  pious  and  devout  member 
of  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  books,  he  is  himself, 
we  are  sure,  a  most  estimable  and  pure-minded  man.  The  passages  ob- 
jected to  in  Alban,  we  are  confident,  sprung  from  no  pruriency  of  the  fancy, 
but  from  the  author^s  theory  of  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  learned 
chiefly  in  the  studio  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  He  has  apparently 
written  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  which  he  has  not  in  all  cases  ap- 

{)lied  precisely  as  intended.  The  author's  theory  of  taste  is  not  ours,  and 
le  presents  as  the  principal  what  we  would  at  most  only  tolerate  as 
accessory.  We  never  tolerate  description,  whether  of  external  nature  or 
of  the  human  person,  for  mere  description's  sake.  We  allow  no  more 
description  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  position  of  the  actors,  or  to 
assist  the  action  of  the  piece.  We  think  it  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  true 
art  for  a  writer;  every  time  he  has  occasion  to  introduce  a  woman,  to  stop 
and  give  us  a  full  length  portrait  of  her,  the  color  of  her  hair,  the  form 
of  her  eyebrows,  the  cast  of  her  features,  the  pouting  or  not  pouting  of 
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her  lips,  the  shape  of  her  bust,  the  size  of  her  waist,  with  remarks  on  the 
flexibility  of  her  limbs,  and  the  working  of  her  toes  Dr.  Huntington 
seems  to  have  thouglit  differently,  and  hence  the  passages  which  have 
given  offence.  His  great  strength  lies  in  description,  in  which  be  excels, 
not  in  the  conduct  of  a  story  or  the  development  of  character.  In  his 
volumes  we  find  much  that  is  absurd,  much  that  is  silly,  and  a  great  deal 
that  wants  vraisemblance ;  but,  after  all,  the  most  fastidious  critic  must 
allow  him  a  very  high  order  of  ability,  and  passages  and  scenes  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest.  Let  his  works  be  read  in  the  spirit  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  no  one  will  hesitate  to  award  him  a  very 
high  degree  of  merit.  If  we  are  to  have  works  of  fiction,  he  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  fitted  to  produce  them  as  any  author  we  have.  The  work  before 
us  has  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  Alban^  but  upon  the  whole  we  give  it 
a  kindly  welcome. 


•^j*  We  commence  with  this  number  the  Third  Series  of  our  Review. 
We  do  this  because  we  can  no  longer  supply  complete  sets  of  the  previous 
volumes,  and  because  new  subscribers  may  like  to  have  their  volumes  count 
from  Volume  I.  We  make  no  change  save  in  numbering  the  volumes. 
Arrangements  have^een  made  with  Charles  Dolman,  Esq.,  of  London,  for 
bringing  out  an  English  edition  of  the  work  for  England  and  Ireland. 
Our  subscribers  on  the  Continent  will  be  supplied,  hereafter,  with  the  Lon- 
don edition.  *  We  wish  again  to  thank  the  Catholic  public  for  their  steady 
support  and  their  flattering  approbation  of  our  humble  but  well  meant  labors. 
We  have  now  going  on  nine  years  conducted  this  journal  as  a  Catholic 
review,  and  done  so  almost  single-handed.  We  have  spoken  freely, 
frankly,  boldly,  we  would  hope  not  rashly,  on  all  topics  that  have  come 
up;  and  our  aim  has  been  to  encourage  a  free,  bold,  and  manly  tone  in 
our  Catholic  literature,  to  make  Catholics  feel  that  they  are  at  home  in 
this  country,  and  need  but  courage  in  avowing  and  fidelity  in  practising 
their  religion  to  make  the  country  Catholic.  That  we  have  sometimes 
erred  in  judgment  as  to  the  proper  topic  to  be  treated,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  treating  the  topic  selected,  is  very  probable  ,  that  we  have  dis- 
turbed many  prejudices,  trodden  on  a  good  many  corns,  and  vexed  not  a 
few  good  souls,  who  would  never  have  (catholicity  6peak  above  her  breath 
or  in  any  but  apologetic  tones,  is  very  likely ;  but  we  have  aimed  well,  and 
done  the  best  we  could.  The  character  of  our  Review  is  now  well  estab- 
lished, and  such  as  it  has  been  it  will  continue  to  be.  We  could  easily 
make  it  more  popular,  and  double  our  list  of  subscribers ;  but  we 
have  a  conscience,  and  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  popularity  or  for 
the  gaining  of  friends.  Our  Review  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
truth  and  morals,  and  we  seek  to  please  God,  not  man.  We  would  sooner 
beg,  sooner  starve,  than  shape  a  single  sentence  to  win  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  although  that  applause  is  as  sweet  in  our  ears  as  in  those  of 
any  other  man.  As  long  as  we  can  secure  the  approbation,  and  lose  not 
the  confidence,  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  we  are  content.  The  past  is 
the  only  guaranty  we  can  give  of  the  future. 
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Art.  I.  —  1.  De  Auctoritate  Romani  Pontiftcis  in  Conciliis 
Generalilms,  Opus  Posthumum  R.  ?•  Alph.  Muzza- 
RELLi,  S.  J.     Grandavi.     8vo.     2  tomi. 

2.  The  Pnmacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  vindicated.  By 
Francis  P.  Kenrick,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  (now 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore).  3d  Edition.  New  York: 
Dunigan  &  Brother.     1848.     8vo.     pp.  527.     . 

3.  Des  Intdrits  Catholiques  au  XIX®  Siecle.  Par  Le 
CoMTE  DE  MoNTALEMBERT,  PuH  dcs  Quarante  de 
I'Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  Paris  :  Lecoffre  &  Co.  1852. 
8vo.    pp.  205. 

In  our  Review  for  January  last  we  proved  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order  over  the  temporal,  and  the  divine  right 
of  the  authority  exercised  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Popes  and 
Councils  over  temporal  sovereigns ;  we  resume  the  general 
subject  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  in  our  present 
number,  and  we  may  continue  it  in  several  numbers  to 
come ;  for,  as  we  view  it,  all  the  great  controversies  of  the 
age  —  in  fact,  of  every  age  —  turn  on  the  relations  of  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual,  and  the  provisions  which  Almighty 
God  has  made  for  the  practical  maintenance  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  Protestantism,  as  we  have  heretofore  abun- 
dantly shown,  does  not,  when  considered  in  its  essential 
character,  present  a  rival  religion  to  the  Catholic ;  for  what- 
ever of  religion  Protestants  may  in  reality  possess,  is  de- 
rived from  Catholicity,  and  can  find  its  unity  and  integrity 
only  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  its  essential  elements. 
Protestantism  simply  opposes,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  su- 
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premacy  of  the  temporal  order  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual,  which  the  Church  always  asserts  and  does  her 
best  to  maintain.  Ordinarily,  Protestants  are  not,  we 
cheerfully  grant,  fully  aware  of  this,  and  in  practice  seldom 
attempt  to  go  so  far.  They  commonly  attempt  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  superiority  is  claimed  for  each  order.  They 
retain  too  much  of  Catholic  tradition  and  good  sense,  to 
say,  in  just  so  many  words,  that  the  temporal  order  is  su- 
preme ;  but  they  are  afraid  to  assert  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual,  lest  they  belie  their  Protestantism,  and  find 
themselves  forced  by  an  invincible  logic  to  return  to  the 
Church  from  which  they  originally  separated,  and  against 
w^hich  they  continue  to  protest.  They  seek,  therefore,  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders,  or,  as  some  of 
them  express  it,  between  faith  and  reason,  authority  and  pri- 
vate judgment,  religion  and  politics;  that  is,  between  Chris- 
tianity and  heathenism,  grace  and  nature,  heaven  and  earth, 
God  and  man,  eternity  and  time.  But  since  such  compro- 
mise is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  since  no  man, 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to 
the  one  and  despise  the  other,"  the  compromise  turns  out  in 
the  end  to  be  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  spiritual,  and  the 
real  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal.  Hence, 
in  our  last  Review,  we  defined  Protestantism  to  be  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  order,  therefore 
not  a  religion  ;  and  though  Protestants  may  not  generally 
in  their  words  go  thus  far,  yet  the  great  body  of  them  when 
hard  pressed  will  not  shrink  from  it, — will  hold  to  the 
temporal  and  despise  the  spiritual,  and  choose  rather  to  fol- 
low their  Protestant  movement  into  open  apostasy,  than  to 
return  to  Catholicity. 

In  all  the  controversies  which  arise  between  the  Church 
and  the  state,  or  between  the  Church  and  any  class  of 
her  enemies,  it  is  always  a  question  between  the  two  or- 
ders, and  the  point  to  be  determined  is  always,  Which  is 
supreme  ?  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Ye 
cannot  assert  that  one  order  is  supreme  in  some  things,  and 
the  other  supreme  in  other  things,  as  those  who  contend  for 
the  total  separation  of  the  two  orders  foolishly  maintain, 
because  the  two  orders,  though  distinguishable,  are  not  in 
reality  separable,  and  because  this  would  leave  no  author 
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ity  to  decide  in  what  things  the  temporal  is  supreme,  or  in 
what  the  spiritual.  If  you  make  each  the  judge  of  its  own 
powers,  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  its  own  authority,  you 
bring  the  two  orders  into  perpetual  conflict,  place  them  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility,  with  no  possible  means  of 
establishing  peace  between  them  ;  you  declare  the  claims 
of  each,  however  they  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  other, 
just  and  legitimate,  and  as  the  authority  of  each  in  determin- 
ing its  own  powers  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  equal,  you  must 
maintain  that  the  same  claim  is  both  just  and  unjust  at  the 
same  time,  which  we  need  not  say  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 
To  escape  this  inconvenience,  you  must  give  the  power  to 
determine  the  province  of  each  order  either  to  the  temporal 
or  to  the  spiritual.  If  you  give  it  to  the  spiritual,  you  de- 
clare the  spiritual  supreme;  if  to  the  temporal,  you  make 
the  temporal  supreme.  One  or  the  other  of  these  two  you 
must  do,  whether  you  will  it  or  not.  Then  you  must  either 
subject  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  or  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual.  As  Protestants  do  not  and  will  not  do  the  for- 
mer, they  must  be  regarded,  inasmuch  as  they  are  Protes- 
tants, as  always  doing  the  latter. 

As  the  state  confessedly  lies  in  the  temporal  order,  and  the 
Church  in  the  spiritual  order,  it  is  clear  that  every  contro- 
versy between  the  Church  and  the  state  is  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  temporal.  And  since  the  Church 
lies  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  is  its  representative,  it  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  every  controversy  between  her  and  a  sect  or  an 
individual,  let  the  question  be  what  it  may  as  to  its  form, 
is  at  bottom  a  controversy  between  the  two  orders,  and 
resolves  itself  in  the  last  analysis  into  the  question.  Which 
of  the  two  orders  is  supreme  ?  Hence  we  say  truly,  that 
all  the  great  controversies  of  every  age  turn  on  the  question 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  orders,  and  can  be  dis- 
posed of  only  by  first  disposing  of  the  question,  whether 
the  supremacy  belongs  to  the  spiritual  authority,  or  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  temporal. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  common  sense,  no 
doubt,  decides  the  whole  controversy  ;  for  no  man  capable 
of  understanding  the  terms  can  hesitate  to  say  at  once,  that 
the  spiritual  order  is  supreme,  and  prescribes  the  law  for 
the  temporal.  This  is  the  traditionary  wisdom  of  mankind, 
and  is  also  a  simple  dictate  of  the  reason  of  all  men.  Yet  it 
is  precisely  this  that  all  who  oppose  the  Church  do  really 
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deny,  although  they  may  not  in  general  be  distinctly  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  Most  men's  heads  are  confused,  and 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  educated  or  uneducated,  at  best  see 
men  only  "  as  trees  walking."  They  have  only  a  dim  and 
confused  view  of  the  questions  before  them ;  they  do  not 
see  them  distinctly,  in  their  simplicity  and  integrity,  and 
seldom  see  them  at  all  except  from  the  special  point  of 
view  of  their  own  passion,  prejudice,  or  interest.  Hence 
they  affirm  or  deny  more  or  less  than  they  intend,  and  often 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  it  is  in  reality  that 
they  are  affirming  or  denying.  In  general  thesis,  a  man 
will  admit  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  yet  in  defending 
some  special  thesis  he  will  deny  it ;  so  in  general  thesis  he 
will  concede  without  the  least  hesitation  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual,  while  in  every  special  thesis  he  defends  he  will 
deny  it,  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal.  It  is 
the  special,  not  the  general,  that  characterizes,  and  hence 
we  are  to  characterize  or  judge  men,  not  by  what  in  a  gen- 
eral thesis  they  may  concede,  but  by  what  they  assert  or 
deny  in  their  special  theses. 

In  judging  the  mass  of  non- Catholics,  we  make  no  ac- 
count of  the  fact,  that  in  general  thesis  they  concede  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  true  religion,  or  the  spiritual  authority  to  be 
supreme,  because  in  their  special  theses  they  always  deny 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  in  reasoning  with  them,  in 
endeavoring  to  refute  them,  we  make  use  of  what  they  con- 
cede in  their  general  thesis  as  the  principle  of  their  refuta- 
tion. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  men  are  to  be  refuted  and 
brought  back,  as  far  as  reasoning  brings  back,  to  the  truth. 
A  man's  special  thesis  can  be  refuted  only  by  being  shown 
to  be  contrary  to  his  general  thesis.  If  men  did  not  con- 
cede generally  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme,  or  if  this,  or  a 
more  general  truth  than  this  which  implies  it,  were  not  a 
truth  of  common  sense,  or  a  dictate  of  the  reason  of  all 
men,  we  should  and  could  have  no  data  from  which  to  re- 
fute those  who  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
in  their  special  theses  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  secu- 
lar order.  Proceeding  on  the  principle  admitted  by  all  in 
general  thesis,  that  the  spiritual  is  supreme  over  the  tempo- 
ral, we  established  in  our  last  Review,  in  the  article  on  the 
Two  Orders^  the  supremacy  over  the  temporal  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff^ 
her  visible  head  and  supreme  governor. 
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We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  or  from  our  readers, 
that  this  conclusion  is  exceedingly  offensive,  not  only  to 
schismatics,  heretics,  apostates,  and  infidels,  but  also  to 
many  who  would  fain  pass  for  good  Catholics.  We  can- 
not help  this.  We  have  every  disposition  in  the  world  to 
render  ourselves  agreeable  to  all  men,  and  we  take  no 
pleasure  in  displeasing  others.  But  the  truth  is  neither 
theirs  nor  ours.  It  is  independent  of  both  them  and  us, 
and  it  would  be  no  less  truth  were  we  to  disguise  it  or  to 
deny  it.  Our  affirmations  do  not  make  truth ;  our  denials 
cannot  unmake  it.  The  laws  of  logic  are  not  of  our  creat- 
ing, and  are  not  subject  to  our  control.  We  are  ourselves 
as  much  subjected  to  them  as  are  any  of  our  readers.  What 
would  be  the  gain  to  our  readers  or  to  ourselves,  were  we 
either  to  reason  illogically  or  to  misstate  facts  ?  Our  soph- 
istry could  not  alter  the  truth,  and  our  misstatements  could 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves.  If  our  con- 
clusion is  true,  it  is  all  important,  and  should  be  told  and 
accepted  by  all  men ;  if  it  is  not  true,  let  it  be  refuted.  In 
either  case,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  angry  with  us.  If 
the  truth  offends,  it  is  not  he  who  tells  it  that  is  in  fault,  but 
he  whom  it  offends.  If  we  err,  it  may  be  our  misfortune,  but 
it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  offended  with  us.  To 
err  is  human,  and  it  is  only  when  a  man  errs  through 
neglect  of  doing  his  best  to  obtain  the  truth,  or  persists  in 
his  error  after  it  has  either  been  rationally  refuted  or  de- 
clared to  be  an  error  by  a  competent  authority,  that  he  can 
be  blamed  for  it. 

We  know  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  is  offensive  to 
men  who  forget  heaven,  and  seek  only  earthly  felicity,  or 
who  seek  to  serve  at  the  same  time  two  masters,  —  God 
and  Mammon ;  but  is  it  not  rather  with  themselves  than 
with  this  doctrine  that  they  ought  to  be  offended  ?  Earthly 
felicity  is  not  the  end,  nor  one  of  the  ends,  of  man.  In  the 
present  providence  of  God,  man  is  not  placed  here  to  enjoy, 
to  have  his  heaven  in  this  world.  He  is  here  for  trial,  in  a 
state  of  probation,  to  prepare  for  another  world,  and  to  se- 
cure his  heaven  in  a  life  after  death.  This  world  is  not 
our  proper  country,  is  not  our  home,  is  not  our  permanent 
abode.  It  is  transitory,  and  with  all  that  it  contains  passes 
away,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind,  any  more  than  the  keel 
that  splits  the  wave,  or  the  bird  that  cleaves  the  air.  Man 
was  not  made  for  this  world,  nor  for  its  fleeting  pleasures* 
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He  was  made  for  another  world,  and  his  true  country,  his 
true  home,  his  true  good,  is  in  heaven,  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  passing  through  the  dark  valley  of  death.  All  here 
is  of  value  only  in  relation  to  our  future  life,  only  as  subor- 
dinated and  made  subservient  to  the  final  end  for  which 
our  Creator  designed  us.  All  experience  proves  that  we 
have  and  can  have  no  real,  no  permanent  good  here,  because 
our  end  is  not  here.  The  error  is  not,  then,  on  our  part,  or 
on  the  part  of  those  who  subordinate  earth  to  heaven,  or  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  per- 
sist in  seeking  their  good  from  the  temporal  order,  in  be- 
lieving that  they  are  placed  in  this  world  to  enjoy,  and  in 
acting  as  if  earthly  felicity  were  the  final  destiny  of  man. 

But  after  all,  the  doctrine  we  advocate  is  not  hostile,  but 
in  reality  favorable,  to  the  real  well-being  of  man,  even  in 
this  world,  and  there  are  ample  reasons  why  we  should  love 
as  well  as  believe  it.  Truth  is  always  good,  and,  when 
rightly  apprehended,  commends  itself  to  our  hearts  no  less 
than  to  our  understandings.  The  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual, the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  the  power  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Popes  and  Councils  over  temporal  sovereigns, 
against  which  we  hear  so  many  violent  outcries,  is  not 
only  in  accordance  with  truth,  is  not  only  the  order  estab- 
lished by  God  himself,  but  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the 
temporal,  the  preservation  of  social  order,  the  maintenance  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization. 
In  other  words,  the  maintenance  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  represent- 
ed by  the  Church  and  her  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  real  good  for  this  world,  as  well  as  for  the 
world  to  come ;  and  hence  they  who  oppose  us  have  no 
less  interest  than  we  in  maintaining  it. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  state  here  a  fact 
which  may  induce  men  to  desire  the  doctrine,  not  a  conclu- 
sive argument  for  its  truth,  or  reason  why  we  are  to  believe 
it.  The  positive  institutions  of  God  can  be  concluded  only 
from  positive  revelation,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to  only  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  his,  and  he  commands  us  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  them ;  not  because  we  find  them  useful  or 
necessary  to  the  temporal  order.  "  Seek  first,"  says  our 
Lord,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Here  is  the  doctrine  we 
contend  for,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.     If  we  seek  first 
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the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  that  is,  maintain  in 
all  things  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  all  these 
things,  that  is,  all  that  we  need  or  that  is  good  for  us  in  the 
temporal  order,  shall  be  added  unto  us  ;  but  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  these  adjicienda,  these  goods  in  the  temporal  order, 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice. 
Our  Lord  is  not  assigning  a  reason  why  we  should  seek 
God,  but  why  we  should  not  be  anxious  for  temporal 
goods.  To  seek  God  for  the  adjicienda  would  be  to  make 
them  the  primary  object  of  our  seeking,  and  to  fall  into  the 
precise  error  of  the  heathen  and  the  old  carnal  Jews,  who 
subordinated  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  against  which  our 
Lord  admonishes  us.  The  Church  is  not  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  earthly  well-being  of  man,  individual  or 
social ;  for  that  well-being,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  end 
for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator.  She  is  not 
placed  in  this  world  for  the  promotion  of  civil  and  political 
liberty,  civilization,  or  temporal  prosperity;  but  to  teach, 
direct,  govern,  and  assist  us  to  gain  heaven,  the  only  end 
for  which  we  exist.  This,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion or  beatitude  of  souls,  sanctified  by  him  through  her 
ministry,  is  the  sole  end  of  her  institution.  This  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  sole  reason  why  we 
should  embrace  her,  and  submit  ourselves  unreservedly  to 
her  direction.  Yet  as  she  is  in  the  world,  though  not  of 
it,  and  affects  all  our  interests  in  life,  we  may  lawfully  con- 
sider her  influence  on  the  temporal  order,  either  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  our  love  for  her,  or  of  removing  the  obstacles 
which  timid  and  worldly-minded  people  find  to  yielding 
themselves  to  her  authority ;  or  rather,  as  the  means  of  re- 
moving all  our  anxiety  about  the  temporal  order,  of  assuring 
ourselves  that,  if  we  are  faithful  to  her,  the  temporal  order 
can  suffer  no  detriment,  and  all  temporal  good  that  can  be 
called  good  will  follow  without  any  special  care  on  our 
part,  or  direct  labor  for  its  promotion. 

The  very  doctrine  we  maintain  prohibits  us  from  seeking 
the  spiritual  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal,  or  religion,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  sake  of  politics.  By  the  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual, we  do  not  mean  merely  its  superior  rank,  or  the  infe- 
rior rank  of  the  temporal,  in  the  hierarchy  of  life.  We  mean 
altogether  more  than  this.  The  spiritual  is  not  only  superior 
to  the  temporal,  but  is  its  sovereign,  and  prescribes  its 
law,  —  the  end  it  is  to  seek,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to 
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seek  it.    The  end,  and  the  sole  end,  of  man  is  spiritual.    He 
has,  in  hoc  providentia^  strickly  speaking,  no  temporal  end, 
and  therefore  no  absolute  temporal  good,  greater  or  less. 
Every  creature  exists?  for  some  end,  which  is  its  good.    The 
good  of  a  creature  and  its  end  are  one   and  the  same 
thing.     Consequently,  there  is  good  or  evil  for  a  creature 
only  in  relation  to  its  end.     All  that  aids  a  creature  in  gain- 
ing its  end  is  good  for  that  creature ;  all  that  turns  it  away 
from  that  end,  or  hinders  it  from  gaining  it,  is  evil  for  it- 
Man's  end  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  there  is  for  him,  strictly 
speaking,  only  spiritual  good,  and  the  temporal  is,  and  can 
in  the  nature  of  things  be,  good  for  him  only  as  it  aids  him 
to  gain  his  spiritual  end,  his  heavenly  end,  for  which  alone 
in  the  decrees  of  God  he  exists.     The  temporal  in  itself  is 
not  evil,  for  no  work  of  God  is  evil ;  neither  is  it  in  itself 
good  for  us,  for  it  is  not  our  end,  and  therefore  it  is  and 
can  be  good  for  us  only  relatively  to  the  spiritual,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  subordinated  and  made  subservient  to  the  spiritual. 
Evidently,  then,  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  seek  the  spiritual 
for  the  temporal,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  for  the 
sake  of  having  all  these  things  after  which  the  heathen  seek 
added  unto  us, —  although  if  we  seek  first,  as  the  primary 
object  of  our  pursuit,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice, 
these  things,  as  far  as  they  can  serve  us,  will  be  added  to 
us. 

We  insist  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  always,  on  the 
fact,  that  in  relation  to  man  the  universe  itself  has  no  tem- 
poral end.  Man  exists  in  the  designs  of  his  Creator  solely 
for  a  spiritual  end,  and  would  so  exist  even  if  he  existed,  as 
he  does  not,  for  a  natural  as  well  as  a  supernatural  beati- 
tude. God,  whether  we  speak  of  natural  or  supernatural 
morality,  is  the  sole  final  cause  of  man.  The  temporal,  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  temporal,  and  does  not  exist  for  it- 
self, is  not  and  cannot  be  our  final  cause.  We  might  as 
well  call  it  our  first  as  our  last  cause.  Nothing  can  be  a  first 
cause  that  is  not  in  itself  complete,  absolute,  independent, 
self-existent,  and  eternal ;  and  nothing  else  can  be  a  real 
final  cause.  Hence  the  Apostle  teaches  us  that  all  thin^ 
are /or  God,  as  well  as  from  him,  by  him,  and  in  him.  It 
is  true,  that  man  is  not  all  spirit,  that  he  has  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul ;  but  the  body  is  for  the  soul,  not  the  soul 
for  the  body.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Who  dares  say  that  the  soul 
is  for  the  body,  the  spiritual  for  the  secular,  the  eternal  for 
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the  temporal,  the  heavenly  for  the  earthly,  the  Divine  for 
the  human  ?  Who  dares  say  that  it  is  for  the  body  to  give 
the  law  to  the  soul,  the  senses  to  reason,  the  secular  to 
the  spiritual,  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly,  man  to  God  ?  The  very  thought  is  no  less  ab- 
surd than  impious.  The  reverse  every  body  knows  is  the 
fact  Then  the  end  of  man,  individual  or  social,  and  there- 
fore of  the  temporal,  is  spiritual,  in  the  spiritual  order ;  and 
here  is  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  or- 
der, and  of  the  Church  as  representative  of  that  order,  or 
as  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  us  in  relation  to  our  spir- 
itual end.  Hence  all  secular  life  is  subordinated  to  a  spirit- 
ual end,  and  must  receive  its  law  from  the  spiritual,  not 
from  itself,  or  the  temporal  order ;  and  therefore  from  the 
Church,  if  she  has  been  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  us 
in  relation  to  our  final  end,  that  is,  in  relation  to  salvation, 
to  our  eternal  beatitude  in  heaven. 

We  are,  then,  always  to  seek  the  spiritual,  or,  in  other 
words,  religion  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ad' 
jicienda.  This  is  frequently  forgotten  even  by  men  who 
mean  well  to  religion.  Because  "  these  things  "  are  clearly 
seen  to  be  added  unto  those  who  forsake  all  for  religion,  or 
those  who  yield  a  filial  submission  to  the  Church,  some 
argue  as  if  therefore  we  should  seek  religion.  It  is  clear 
from  history,  that  the  Church  is  favorable  to  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty,  to  civilization,  and  the  general  temporal  well- 
being  of  the  people,  while  Protestantism,  in  proportion  as  it 
loses  the  Catholic  elements  retained  by  the  early  Protes- 
tants, tends  to  barbarism,  and  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
degradation  of  the  people ;  therefore,  say  some,  we  should 
be  Catholics,  not  Protestants ;  but  this  argument  conceals 
a  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  used  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  argumenlum 
ad  hominem.  The  Church  was  not,  we  repeat,  instituted  for 
temporal  ends.  It  is  he  who  will  lose  his  life  for  Christ's  sake 
that  will  save  it,  and  he  who  seeks  to  save  it  that  will  lose  it. 

The  whole  Christian  economy  is  founded  on  the  denial 
of  nature,  and  reverses  the  maxims  of  the  natural  man ; 
because  it  starts  with  the  assumption  that  man's  nature 
has  fallen,  and  by  the  fall  has  been  turned  away  from  God, 
therefore  from  good.  Nature  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fall, 
but  it  has  received  a  violent  shock,  which  has  turned  all  its 
tendencies  in  a  direction  from  God,  its  supreme  and  only 
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real  good.     Regarded  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  be- 
long to  our  original  physical  being,  all  our  primitive  tenden- 
cies are  good,  for,  so  considered,  they  are  the  work  of  God, 
and  no  work  of  his  is  or  can  be  evil.    But  if  we  follow  them 
we  depart  from  our  good,  for  being  turned  away  from  God, 
they  conduct  us,  not  towards  our  end,  but  from  it     If  our 
nature  remained  in  its  normal  state,  if  it  stood  with  its 
face  towards  God,  not  averted  from  him,  its  primitive  ten- 
dencies would  all  be  so  many  indices  of  its  true  end,  and 
we  might  adopt  with  perfect  safety  the  old  heathen  max- 
im, "  Follow  nature,"  or  the  modern  Transcendental  rule, 
which  is  virtually  the  same,  "  Obey  thyself,"  "  Follow  thy 
instincts."     But  averted  as  our  face  is  from  Grod,  we  can 
attain  to  him  only  by  conversion,  and  must  adopt  the 
Christian  rule,  "  Deny  thyself,  crucify  nature."     Here  is  the 
difficulty;  and  here  is  the  great  fact  which  condemns  not 
a  few  who  are  far  from  meaning  to  deny  all  religion.    There 
are  many  who  admit  that  our  end  is  supernatural,  who  yet 
fancy  that  our  natural  tendencies  lead  us  in  its  direction^ 
and  therefore  that  they  may  be  safely  followed  as  far  aa 
they  go.     Nature,  they  suppose,  moves  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  of  itself  go  to  the  end,  and  its  deficien- 
cy must  be  supplied  by  grace.     But  this  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Our  end  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  our  natural  tendencies 
since  the  fall,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  therefore 
the  natural  man  must  be  arrested  and  converted,  turned 
round,  before  he  can  move  towards  God,  his  last  end  and 
supreme  good.     And  as  good  for  us  is  only  in  relation  to 
our  last  end,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  good,  absolute  or 
relative,  but  in  denying  nature,  and  in  making  a  holocaust 
of  it  to  God.     We  must  not  seek  God  in  addition  to  the 
creature,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  creature,  but  for  himself,  and 
the  creature  in  him  and  for  him.    Such,  indeed,  is  our  frailty, 
that  we  cannot,  while  in  the  flesh,  love  him  so  permanently, 
purely  for  his  own  sake  ;  yet  we  must  aim  to  do  it     Fine- 
Ion's  error  was  not  in  asserting  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his 
own  sake  alone,  or  that  we  can  so  love  him  in  this  life,  but 
in  supposing  that  we  can  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  charity^ 
even  in  the  flesh,  as  so  to  love  him  habitually,  without  any 
reference  to  him  as  the  object  of  hope,  or  as  our  supreme 
good.     This  is  not  possible,  for  while  in  this  life  hope  is 
always  a  virtue,  and  a  charity  so  perfect  as  to  exclude  it 
is  reserved  for  the  blest     We  are  therefore  permitted  to  seek 
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God  as  our  own  good,  —  to  have  respect  to  his  rewards,  but 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  good  which  he  is  not,  or  which  is  not 
from  him  and  in  him.  Hence  we  can  never  propose  the 
adjiciendOy  which  lies  in  the  temporal  order,  as  an  end  to 
be  sought,  or  God  as  to  be  sought  for  their  sake ;  for  this 
would  be  to  lose  both  him  and  them.  '^  He  that  will  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it." 

The  error  we  here  point  out  is  that  into  which  the  sec- 
ular authority  in  nearly  all  ages  has  fallen.  That  author- 
ity seldom  openly  denies  all  religion,  but  it  is  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  for 
the  sake  of  the  adjicienda,  a  temporal  or  secular  end.  Prin- 
ces seek  to  protect  and  support  religion,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  themselves  or  their  sub- 
jects, but  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  or  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment of  their  own  selfish  ambition.  Their  study  is  to  use 
religion,  not  to  serve  it  Some  few  princes,  like  Theodosius 
the  Great,  Charlemagne,  St  Henry,  St  Stephen,  St.  Louis, 
St  Edward,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others  of  England 
and  Spain,  sought  indeed  to  serve  religion,  and  to  promote 
it  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  subordinate  religion  to 
politics,  and  protect  it,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  They  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  all  is  for  the  state,  and  that  the  end  of  man  is  to  be 
governed,  or  to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  temporal  power ; 
and  they  imagine  that  they  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
use  religion  as  the  means  of  sustaining  their  own  power, 
and  keeping  their  subjects  in  submission  to  their  despotic 
and  too  often  oppressive  rule.  These  remarks,  unhappily, 
apply  to  professedly  Catholic  as  well  as  to  non-Catholic 
sovereigns.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople,  professedly 
in  communion  with  Rome,  rarely  suffered  the  Church  in 
their  dominions,  save  as  far  as  they  could  control  her  affairs 
and  make  her  subservient  to  their  political  purposes.  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa  of  Germany,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France, 
Henry  Plantagenet  of  England,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
minor  sovereigns,  all  professed  to  be  Catholics,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them  ever  meditated  a 
renunciation  of  the  faith,  or  for  a  moment  wished  the  Cath^ 
olic  religion  abolished  in  their  respective  states.  They  only 
wished  to  prevent  it  from  being  their  sovereign,  and  to  make 
it  subservient  to  tb^ijr  temporal  views.     They  would  have 
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religion  but  for  ihe  sake  of  the  adjicienda,  not  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  heaven.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  of  Europe  since  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  Catholic  sovereign  in  modern 
history  that  has  regarded  religion  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  branch  of  the  police,  although  several  of  them  have  been 
personally  pious.  As  princes,  they  have  asserted  the  total 
separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  in  their  public  and  official 
conduct  have  looked  upon  the  Church  merely  as  the  auxil- 
iary of  the  government,  and  religion  as  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  state. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  attribute  the  frightful  scan- 
dals of  Catliolic  Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
revolt  and  opposition  of  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  wars  which  followed  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  enabled  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to 
assert  their  independence  in  temporals  of  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, to  suppress  the  Estates,  and  to  establish  their  absolute 
power.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
absolutism  was  established  throughout  nearly  all  Europe. 
It  was  successfully  resisted,  after  half  a  century  of  civil  war, 
only  in  England,  and  even  there  only  for  the  Protestant 
portion  of  the  population.  As  far  as  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned, whether  English  or  Irish,  the  state  even  there  was 
absolute,  sovereignly  despotic  and  oppressive.  In  all  the 
great  Continental  states  the  political  order  was  based  on 
the  despotic  principles  of  pagan  Rome's  degenerate  Cro- 
sardom.  The  maxim  of  the  old  Roman  law,  Quodprinci" 
pi  placuit,  id  legis  habet  vigorem^  was  everywhere  adopted, 
In  no  Catholic  state  even  was  the  Church  free.  She  was 
everywhere  circumscribed  by  the  secular  power,  and  could 
communicate  with  her  members,  or  they  with  their  Head, 
only  by  virtue  of  a  royal  or  imperial  placet.  The  assem- 
blage in  council  of  her  bishops  was  prohibited,  and  the 
bishop  could  not  address  a  pastoral  to  his  flock  without 
the  license  of  the  secular  authority.  The  secular  power 
w^ent  so  far  as  even  to  prohibit  bishops  in  the  same  king- 
dom from  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  state  was 
not  satisfied  with  being  independent  in  temporals,  it  even 
assumed  to  be  supreme  in  spirituals,  maintaining  that 
religion  was  for  the  state,  and  bound  to  serve  its  interests, 
or  rather  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  The  chief  agent 
in  eflectingthe  degradation  of  religion  in  the  Catholic  states 
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of  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  except,  and 
perhaps  if  we  do  not  except,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  greatest  revolutionist  France  has  ever 
had;  for  the  chiefs  of  her  revolutions  in  1789  and  1848 
only  followed  his  example  and  sought  to  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciples. They  only  attempted  for  the  people  what  he  effected 
for  the  prince.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  con- 
demned by  Pius  the  Sixth  was  only  the  necessary  pendant 
of  the  Declaration  which  he  forced  from  the  French  clergy  in 
1682,  and  which,  though  annulled  by  Innocent  the  Eleventh, 
continued,  and  perhaps  still  continues,  to  be  regarded  by  the 
civil  authority  as  in  force.  Spain,  once  the  most  Catholic 
state  in  Europe,  with  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the 
grandson  of  Louis  and  the  first  of  her  Bourbon  sovereigns, 
lost  almost  the  last  relic  of  her  civil  freedom,  and  adopted 
the  despotic  maxims  which  France  had  borrowed  from  the 
Byzantine  court  and  pagan  Rome.  Portugal  followed  in 
the  train,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  prohibit  all  communication  on  the 
part  of  her  clergy  with  the  Holy  See.  In  Catholic  Germa- 
ny and  the  present  empire  of  Austria,  the  same  maxims 
attained.  Joseph  the  Second,  aided  by  his  Protestant  min- 
ister, Kaunitz,  brought  the  Church  in  his  empire  to  the  very 
verge  of  schism,  suppressed  over  two  thousand  religious 
houses,  and  expelled  some  twenty  thousand  religious,  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his 
dominions,  and  prohibited  all  communication  with  Rome 
save  through  the  government;  and  his  infamous  laws 
against  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  subjecting  eccle- 
siastical affairs  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Chancery, 
remained  in  force  till  the  accession,  in  1848,  of  the  present 
pious  and  noble-spirited  young  emperor  of  Austria.  Such 
was  the  freedom  of  the  Church  throughout  Catholic  Eu- 
rope from  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  down  to  the  rev- 
olutions of  1848. 

Now  in  this  fact  we  may  find  the  proximate  cause  of 
that  corruption  and  social  degradation  of  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  Europe,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in 
France  under  the  Regency,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  which  non-Catholics,  in  their  profound 
philosophy,  charge  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  This  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated, 
and  were  more  than  matched  by  those  of  Protestant  Eu- 
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rope  ;  yet  they  were  undeniably  great  and  scandalous,  and 
we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  or  to  disguise  them.  Bat 
they  resulted  from  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual,  from  the  temporal  independence  of  sovereigns, 
the  restrictions  placed  by  these  independent  sovereigns  oa 
the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and  the  efforts  of  princes,  states* 
men,  lawyers,  and  philosophers  to  subordinate  religion  to 
the  state,  and  to  make  its  ministers  mere  police  officers. 
It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  separation,  this  indepen-* 
dence,  these  attempts  of  the  secular  power,  and  these  re* 
strictions  on  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  are 
due  to  the  Church,  and  approved  by  her;  for  she  always 
opposed  them,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  resist  them,  as 
non-Catholics  and  Gallicans  not  only  concede,  but  con- 
tend, since  their  standing  charge  against  her  is,  that  she 
seeks  to  rule  over  temporal  sovereigns,  and  to  be  supreme 
in  all  things.  The  civil  governments,  during  the  period  we 
are  considering,  were  independent  of  the  Church ;  the  sov- 
ereigns ruled  in  civil  matters  as  seemed  to  them  good,  re- 
gardless of  all  admonitions  of  the  spiritual  authority;  and 
they  stripped  the  Church  in  their  respective  dominions  of 
all  her  possessions,  of  all  her  rights  and  liberties  which  they 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  sovereign  power  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  secular  order.  They  followed  the 
counsels,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  civil  lawyers,  enlight* 
ened  and  free-thinking  statesmen,  and  liberal  philosophers. 
Their  ministers  were  frequently  Protestants,  and  even  Jews, 
men  who,  we  are  to  presume,  had  none  of  the  bigotry  and 
superstition  of  the  Dark  Ages;  aiid  if  sometimes  they  were 
served  by  Churchmen,  they  were  such  as  had  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  such  as  paid  no  respect  to  what  are 
called  Ultramontane  doctrines,  and  such  as  preferred  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual,  and  subordinated  the  Church  to 
the  state.  Their  policy  was  precisely,  at  least  in  principle, 
that  which  all  who  oppose  the  Church  approve  and  con- 
tend for  even  now,  and  directly  opposed  to  that  Catholic 
policy  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  which  our  liberal  editors 
protest,  and  try  to  laugh  at  us  for  seeking  to  revive.  How, 
then,  can  its  natural  and  inevitable  effects  be  charged  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ?  Have  you  not  declaimed  with  all  the 
strength  of  your  lungs  against  the  power  formerly  exercised 
by  Popes  and  Councils  over  temporal  sovereigns  ?  Do  you 
not  protest,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  all  intei^ 
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vention  of  the  Church  in  secular  affairs  ?    Do  you  not  claim 
the  whole  temporal  order  for  Ccesar,  and  boldly  assert  his 
right  to  govern  it  independently  of  all  control  or  dictation 
on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  authority  ?    Do  you  not  fearlessly 
maintain  that  Csesar  has  the  right  to  subordinate  the  ad« 
ministration  of  religion  to  the  interests,  or  what  he  judges 
to  be  the  interests,  of  the  state,  and  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  all  power  over  the  state,  or  to  resist  its  enactments  ?     Is 
not  this  what  you  are  asserting  for  him  now  in  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland  ?    How,  then,  hold  the  Church  responsible 
for  the  temporal  condition  of  the  people  during  the  period 
when  your  own  policy  prevailed  ?     From  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  down  to  our  own  days,  Csesar  has 
been  independent  of  the  spiritual  authority ;  he  has  bad  the 
supreme  control  of  the  temporal  order,  and  prohibited  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  so  far  as  he  saw  fxroper,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  proved,  in  order  to  justify  his  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill.     Where,  then,  is  the  justice  in  holding  her  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  which  have  accrued  in  the  temporal 
order  under  Caesar's  absolute  sway  ?     Do  you  need  to  be 
told,  that,  if  you  separate  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual, 
and  prohibit  the  Church  from  all  interference  in  the  tempo- 
ral order,  you  must  charge  to  Ccesar,  to  the  state,  not  to 
her,  the  evils  that  you  may  find  in  that  order  to  deplore? 
You  could  charge  them  to  the  Church  only  on  condition 
that  Ceesar  had  submitted  himself  to  her  direction  in  both 
temporals  and  spirituals,  and  she  had  encountered  no  re^ 
sistance  in  either  order  to  her  commands.     We  depl(Nre  as 
much  as  any  one  can  the  moral  and  social  degradation  of 
the  people  of  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  wc 
cannot  forget  that  the  generations  so  immoral  and  so  de- 
graded were  formed  under  the  despotism  of  Caesar  and  the 
prevalence  of  Gallicanism,  or  the  doctrine  that  separates 
entirely  the  two  orders,  denies  the  Church  all  authority 
over  temporals,  and  proclaims  the  emancipation  of  civil 
rulers  in  their  public  capacity  from  the  law  of  God  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Church,  and  we  find  no  cause  to  blame 
her,  but  only  most  powerful  reasons  for  asserting  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  maintaining   her  supremacy  in  all 
things,  and  of  condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  of  which 
language  is  capable  the  folly  and  impiety  of  those  sover- 
eigns, statesmen,  la\^ers,  courtiers,  and  demagogues  who 
«eek  to  restrict  her  freedom,  to  restrain  her  discipline,  and  to 
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deprive  her  of  her  right  to  pronounce  judicially  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  acts  of  the  secular  power. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  is  Catholic  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  that  the  Church  there  has  every 
thing  in  her  own  way.  Scarcely  a  professedly  Catholic 
government,  from  the  first  Christian  Emperor  down  to  the 
last  of  the  German  Kaisers,  or  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French,  has  left  the  Church  perfectly  free  to  enforce  in 
her  own  way  her  own  discipline,  and  has  been  ready 
in  all  things  to  lend  her,  when  requisite,  the  support,  for 
that  purpose,  of  the  secular  arm.  As  a  general  thing, 
professedly  Catholic  governments,  as  well  as  others,  have 
shown  themselves  at  all  times  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  sought  to  treat  ecclesiastics  officiating  in 
their  respective  dominions  as  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
They  never  willingly  recognize  the  Church  as  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  independent  of  all  earthly  kingdoms,  and 
above  them  all,  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  Grod  and  of 
his  Christ, —  of  teaching  and  directing  all  men  and  nations 
in  the  way  of  holiness.  Even  when  they  cheerfully  admit 
her  as  doctrine  and  as  worship,  they  only  reluctantly  rec- 
ognize her  as  a  kingdom,  as  government,  as  law.  They 
claim  to  be  themselves,  each  in  its  own  dominions,  the  su- 
preme and  only  government,  and  hence,  when  the  Church 
presents  herself  in  the  aspect  of  a  government,  and  of  a 
government  that  claims  to  govern  not  only  abstmctionS| 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  but  men,  and  men,  too,  in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  in  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies,  in 
their  relations  to  earth  as  well  as  to  heaven,  to  their  tem- 
poral rulers  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  chiefs,  she  seems  to 
them  a  dangerous  rival,  and  they  place  themselves  on  their 
guard  against  her,  and  seek  to  deprive  her  of  her  governing 
power,  and  to  confine  her  action  to  a  subordinate  sphere. 
This  would  be  well  enough,  if  the  secular  government  were, 
as  it  assumes  to  be,  the  supreme  and  only  government,  if 
God  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  order,  or  if  it  had 
pleased  him  to  intervene  in  the  government  of  mankind 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  state  ;  that  is,  if  the  state, 
and  not  the  Church,  were  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
It  would  also  be  well  enough,  if  the  Church  were  a  mere 
human  institution,  and  not,  as  she  is,  the  Church  of  God, 
divinely  constituted  and  commissioned  for  the  very  par- 
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pose  of  teaching  and  applying  to  sovereigns  as  well  as  to 
subjects,  and  to  sovereigns  in  their  public  and  official  capa- 
city as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity,  the  supreme  law, 
the  law  which  all  alike,  and  in  all  things,  are  bound  to 
obey.  But  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  unreasonable  or 
unjust,  when  it  is  conceded,  as  all  must  concede,  that  the 
spiritual  order  is  supreme  in  all  things,  and  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Church  is  God's  representative,  and  sole 
representative,  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth. 

Nevertheless,  this  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Catholic,  as 
well  as  non- Catholic  states,  is  a  ''  fixed  fact,"  and  imposes 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  The  Church, 
being  herself  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom,  spiritual  in  her 
origin,  in  her  proceeding,  and  in  her  purposes,  has  not  of 
herself,  in  her  own  body,  the  means  requisite  to  give  to  her 
discipline  its  proper  effect  in  the  temporal  order  against  the 
consent  of  the  temporal  authority.  Her  canons  cannot 
have  their  civil  effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  will  rarely  give  its  concurrence  without  some 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  a  concession 
which  restricts  the  exercise  of  her  spiritual  authority.  The 
state  will  do  nothing  gratuitously  ;  it  will  do  nothing  from 
a  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  to 
obey  and  serve  the  spiritual ;  it  always  insists  on  treating 
with  the  Church  as  a  foreign,  or  at  least  as  a  coordinate 
power.  For  every  service  it  performs  for  religion  it  de- 
mands a  concession.  One  concession  granted  paves  the 
way  for  another,  which,  if  not  granted,  is  usurped,  and  the 
Church  generally  finds  herself  obliged  in  the  end  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  usurpation  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  In  this  way 
the  Church  is  so  hampered  by  precedents,  concessions,  and 
concordats,  that  she  often  finds  herself  less  firee  in  Catholic 
than  even  in  non-Catholic  countries. 

In  fact,  the  worst  enemies  the  Church  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  has  had  to  contend  with,  have  not  been 
either  PVotestants  or  Turks,  but  the  professedly  Catholic 
governments  of  Europe.  The  old  French  Revolution  and 
the  late  revolution  that  established  a  republic,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  the  Triumvirate,  in  Rome,  were  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  thev  were  not  so  bad  as  the  royal  and 
imperial  governments  of  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope. They  were  too  violent  to  last  long,  and  their  evil 
effects  could  be  only  temporary.     The  injury  done  by  open 
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violence,  though  terrible  for  the  moment,  is  necessarily 
short-lived.  After  the  storm  there  comes  the  calm,  in  which 
the  damages  undergone  may  be  repaired.  But  the  evils 
which  result  from  foresight,  from  a  deliberate  and  settled 
policy,  though  imperceptible  at  first,  prove,  in  the  long  run, 
to  be  the  most  deplorable,  and,  moreover,  precisely  those 
whch  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  repair.  A  Constantius  is  a 
more  fatal  persecutor  than  a  Decius  or  a  Diocletian.  These 
nominal  Catholic  sovereigns,  professing  themselves  to  be 
sons  of  the  Church,  contributing,  it  may  be,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  and  to  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
public  worship,  perhaps,  like  Liouis  the  Fourteenth,  though 
wellnigh  in  open  schism  with  the  Church,  going  even  so 
far  as  to  tolerate  no  worship  but  the  Catholic,  and  using 
their  military  force  to  suppress  hostile  sects,  yet  constantly 
encroaching  on  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  demanding 
concession  after  concession,  and  threatening  universal  spo- 
liation  or  schism,  if  she  does  not  accede  to  their  peremp- 
tory demands,  backed  by  the  whole  physical  force  of  the 
kingdom,  are  really  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion, more  hostile  to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  than 
open  and  avowed  persecutors,  even  the  most  cruel.  Un- 
der pretence  of  favoring  religion,  and  providing  for  its 
wholesome  and  efficient  administration,  they  labor  to  en- 
slave and  corrupt  it.  The  Church  has  to  bear  with  them, 
to  negotiate  with  them,  and,  to  escape  the  evils  of  spolia- 
tion or  schism,  to  yield  to  them,  as  far  as  she  can  without 
self-annihilation.  In  consequence,  religion  becomes  half 
secularized,  her  ministers  dependent  on  the  temporal  sov- 
ereign, and  the  faithful,  no  longer  fed  on  strong  meat,  be- 
come weak  and  puny,  and  fall  prostrate  at  the  first  blow  of 
adversity.  All  this  must  deeply  afflict  our  Mother,  the 
Church,  and  cause  her  to  weep  tears  of  blood  over  the  sad 
condition  of  her  children.  We  cannot  name  a  single  pro- 
fessedly Catholic  state  that  has  afforded,  for  these  three 
hundred  years,  more  than  a  momentary  consolation  to  the 
Holy  Father.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Holy  Father 
have  been  of  his  own  household,  and  the  only  sovereigns 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth, that  treated  him  with  respect,  were,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  sovereigns  separated  from  his  communion.  Pius 
the  Seventh  was  indebted  to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  possessions  of 
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the  Holy  See,  usurped  by  one  Catholic  Emperor  and  re- 
tained by  another.  How  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  all 
in  Catholic  states  is  Catholic,  that  even  professedly  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  are  always,  or  even  ordinarily,  the  obedient 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  that  she  is  responsible  for  all  that 
is  done  in  countries  where  she  is  legally  recognized  I 

We  have,  as  Catholics,  not  a  few  grievances  to  complain 
of  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  Catholic  country  in  the 
world  where  the  Church  is  as  free  and  as  independent  as 
she  is  here,  none  where  the  Pope  is  so  truly  Pope,  and 
finds,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  so  little  resistance 
to  the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  as  visible  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  reason  is,  not  that  the  government  here  fa- 
vors or  protects  the  Church,  but  that  it  lets  her  alone.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  were  our  Republic  to  estab- 
lish the  Catholic  religion  by  law,  and  profess  itself  Catho- 
lic, it  would  very  soon  seek  to  subject  the  Church  to  its 
authority,  to  abridge  her  freedom,  and  labor  to  obtain  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  would  soon  fancy,  that, 
in  return  for  the  great  favor  to  the  Church  of  professing 
the  Catholic  religion,  it  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  her  gov- 
ernment, —  at  least  the  nomination  of  bishops,  or  a  veto  on 
their  nomination ;  and  the  first  to  suggest  something  of 
the  sort,  we  need  not  doubt,  will  be  some  miserable  Catho- 
lic politician,  demagogue,  or  courtier,  borrowing  the  civil 
maxims  of  pagan  Rome,  or  of  the  Low  Empire,  and  anxious 
to  prove  to  his  non-Catholic  colleagues  that  he  is  too  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  to  submit  to  priestly  dominion.  Alas ! 
scandals  must  needs  come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom 
they  come.  The  Church  in  this  world  is  always  the  Church 
Militant,  and  the  empire  of  Ceesar  is  always,  when  not  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  God  as  she  interprets  it,  the  empire  of 
fraud  and  violence,  against  which  she  does  and  must  wage 
unceasing  war. 

Our  constant  readers  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have 
no  sympathy,  republican  as  we  are,  with  the  European 
revolutions  of  the  last  century  and  the  present ;  but  they 
may  not  have  observed  that  we  have  always  maintained 
that  those  revolutions  were,  though  not  justified,  provoked 
by  the  despotism  and  corruption  of  morals  and  manners 
which  preceded  them.  Their  causes,  aside  from  the  inborn 
corruption  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  tyranny 
and  licentiousness  of  the  royal  and  imperial  courts  of  £u- 
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rope,  which  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral order,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power 
on  the  spiritual,  rendered  the  Church  unable  to  correct. 
The  European  sovereigns,  by  asserting  their  independence, 
by  separating  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual,  by  rejecting 
the  authority  which  in  happier  times  Popes  and  Councils 
had  exercised  over  the  temporal,  and  by  subjecting  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  their  respective  states  to  the  control  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  secular  power,  were  able  to 
render  themselves  absolute  and  to  reign  as  despots,  pre- 
tending, with  James  the  First  of  England,  that  royal  ped- 
ant, to  hold  their  crowns  immediately  from  God,  and  there- 
fore to  be  responsible  for  their  public  and  official  conduct 
directly  to  him,  and  to  no  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
subject  to  his  law  only  as  interpreted  by  themselves  for 
themselves,  and  not  as  interpreted  for  them  by  the  Church 
of  God.  Borrowing  from  Protestant  England  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience,  a  doc- 
trine which  lost  the  unhappy  and  wrong-headed  Stuarts  the 
crown  of  the  British  Isles,  and  which,  as  understood  in  op- 
position to  the  right  of  the  Church  to  teach  and  apply  the 
law  of  God  to  sovereigns  as  well  as  to  subjects,  is  a  virtual 
assertion  of  political  atheism,  they  expelled  the  Church 
from  the  state,  and  fancied  that  they  might  disregard  all  her 
admonitions,  and  govern  according  to  their  own  arbitrary 
and  despotic  wills,  without  any  impeachment  of  their  or- 
thodoxy or  their  personal  piety.  Though  holding  them- 
selves in  their  public  and  official  conduct  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Church,  they  yet,  for  the  most  part,  professed  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  insisted  on  its  being  the  religion  of 
their  subjects.  They  insisted  that  it  should  prescribe  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  honor  and  obey  their  sovereigns,  but 
took  good  care  to  prevent  it  from  prescribing  to  the  sov- 
ereign the  correlative  duty  of  practising  justice  towards  his 
subjects,  especially  from  pointing  out  explicitly  to  sov- 
ereigns what  is  the  justice  they  owe  to  those  intrusted  to 
their  government.  They  thus  degraded  religion  in  the  pop- 
ular estimation,  rendered  her  unable  to  restrain  the  lawless- 
ness of  sovereigns,  and  presented  her  to  the  people  as  the 
accomplice  of  despotism,  and  as  upheld  solely  to  enable 
kings  and  kaisers  the  more  effectually  to  oppress  their 
subjects.  They  thus  necessarily  begat  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  weakened  the  hold 
of  religi'^n  on  the  popular  heart. 
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Moreover,  the  example  of  the  greater  part  of  the  courts 
of  sovereigns  was  any  thing  but  edifying.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  French  court,  which,  from  Francis  the 
First  down  to  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  un- 
enviably  distinguished  for  its  profligacy.  Francis  the  First 
is  a  favorite  with  the  popular  writers  of  France,  and  we  de- 
ny not  that  he  may  have  had  some  generous  impulses,  but 
both  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  man  he  deserves  utter  detes- 
tation. As  a  sovereign  he  fought  against  the  Head  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  member,  leagued  with 
the  Turks,  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christendom,  and  in- 
troduced them  into  Hungary,  Italy,  and  even  his  own  king- 
dom of  France.  As  a  man,  he  was  a  monster  of  vice  and 
profligacy,  and  there  goes  a  story  of  a  beautiful  n^aiden  of 
the  South  of  France,  selected  by  a  town  council  to  present 
him  a  petition,  who  was  so  alarmed  by  the  libidinous  looks 
he  cast  upon  her,  that,  as  soon  as  she  escaped  his  presence, 
she  washed  her  face  with  aqtiafortis  and  destroyed  her  beau- 
ty for  life,  -^  a  far  more  heroic  act  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Lucretia,  so  extolled  by  ancient  and  modern  poets.  Henry 
the  Third  would  have  been  distinguished  even  in  Sodom ; 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  and  if 
he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  he  took  good  care  never  to 
practise  Catholic  morals.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  weak 
and  sickly,  and  we  know  nothing  against  his  personal  char- 
acter ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  till  his  old  age  led  a  scan- 
dalous life,  and  even  after  he  was  broken  by  his  misfortunes 
he  wished  to  make  his  bastard  progeny  sovereigns  of 
the  Most  Christian  Kingdom  and  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church.  The  Regent  Orleans  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
with  his  pare  au  cerfs^  and  his  Pompadours  and  Dubarrys, 
shameless  harlots,  for  his  prime  ministers,  hav^  become  pro- 
verbial for  all  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  matched  among  the 
basest  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Empire  or  most  degenerate 
Ceesars  of  pagan  Rome.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  ex- 
tended to  the  nobility  and  higher  classes,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  and  men  now  became  general.  Civil  tyran- 
ny kept  pace  with  the  loss  of  decency  and  the  increase  of 
vice ;  and  what  wonder,  that,  when  it  began  to  excite  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  the  government,  the  altar  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  throne,  and  priests  shared  in  the  hostility 
incurred  by  kings  and  their  ministers  and  courtiers  ? 

Alas,  poor  people !  had  you  been  better  informed,  or  had 
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you  been  better  able  to  discriminate,  you  would  have  seen 
that  your  profligate  masters  had  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  before  they  sacrificed  yours,  and  that  she  had 
become  the  victim  of  their  tyranny  before  you,  and  for  the 
sake  of  you,  because  she  would  protect  your  rights  and  pre- 
serve you  from  slavery.  If  she  continued  to  preach  sub- 
mission to  you,  it  was  not  because  she  approved  the  conduct 
of  your  masters,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  their 
subjects,  but  because  submission  was  your  wisest  course, 
because  she  would  open  to  you  a  source  of  spiritual  conso- 
lation, and  because  she  would  preserve  you  in  a  condition 
to  save  your  souls,  —  after  all,  the  only  thing  a  wise  man 
can  look  upon  as  worth  a  thought  or  a  wish.  Had  she 
broken  openly  with  the  profligate  sovereigns,  it  would  have 
remedied  no  evil,  and  only  made  matters  worse.  You  your- 
selves, corrupted  by  the  false  doctrine  of  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  order,  by  the  all-prevailing  Gallicanism 
which  they  had  commanded  to  be  taught  you,  would  have 
supported  them  against  her,  had  she  fulminated  her  spirit- 
ual censures  against  them,  and  have  regarded  her  as  tran- 
scending her  province,  and  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereigns.  She  did  all  that  you  permitted  her  to  do  for 
you;  she  was  the  only  friend  you  had  left  on  earth,  and 
you  were  worse  than  mad  when  you  turned  against  her, 
cursed  her  as  your  enemy,  and  plunged  your  daggers  into 
her  maternal  bosom. 

Nevertheless,  these  revolutions  were  provoked  by  the  des- 
potism and  licentiousness  of  the  courts  and  higher  classes, 
and  were  only  a  just  judgment  of  God  on  the  lawless  sover- 
eigns and  nobles  for  their  outrages  upon  his  immaculate 
Spouse.  Deplorable  as  have  been  their  ravages,  in  vain 
were  it  to  deny  that  they  have  been  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  therefore  to  mankind.  They  have  taught 
the  people,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  we  trust,  the 
madness  of  rebellion,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  by  an- 
archical and  infidel  revolutions  to  realize  a  paradise  on 
earth ;  they  have  broken  many  of  the  bonds  with  which 
the  Church  had  been  bound  by  civil  tyrants  ;  and  they  have 
impressed  effectually  on  the  minds  of  sovereigns,  we  would 
fain  hope,  that,  if  they  would  have  religion  serve  the 
state,  they  must  leave  her  free,  —  free  to  follow  her  own 
laws,  under  the  direction  of  her  own  divinely  appointed 
chiefs,  without  any  let  or   hindrance  from  them.     They 
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have  done  this,  because  they  have  appeared  in  their  own 
character,  as  open  enemies  of  religion,  as  undisguised  per- 
secutors of  the  Church,  which  never  suffers,  but  always 
gains,  by  open,  avowed  persecution.  It  is  disguised  per- 
secution, persecution  not  seen  by  the  faithful  to  be  per- 
secution, and  which  finds  an  accomplice  in  their  loyalty, 
and  deprives  them  of  the  merit  of  martyrdom,  that  does 
the  mischief.  We  are  no  enemies  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  dem- 
ocratic form,  even  tempered  as  it  is  with  us,  is  adapted  to 
any  European  state ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  no  tears 
to  shed  over  the  fate  of  the  royal  or  imperial  families  of 
Europe,  dethroned  or  exiled  or  guillotined  by  these  Jac- 
obinical revolutions.  Especially  have  we  none  for  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They,  with  the  exception 
of  the  all  but  martyred  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  deserved  all 
they  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  for  their  jealousy  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  their  unrelenting  persecution,  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples,  of  the  children  of  Loyola. 

These  remarks  and  historical  references,  while  they  am- 
ply vindicate  the  Church  from  all  responsibility  for  the  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  of  Catholic  Europe,  in  the  last  or 
the  present  century,  prove  that  the  utility  of  religion  even  in 
a  social  and  political  point  of  view  depends  entirely  on  her 
being  recognized  as  supreme,  and  sought  for  her  own  sake, 
not  for  the  sake  of  that  utility.  We  wish  to  impress  this 
truth  on  a  class  of  friends  who  regard  themselves  as  having 
been  enlightened  by  recent  events,  and  who  now  are  loud 
in  declaring  the  worthlessness  of  all  institutions,  social  or 
political,  not  based  on  religion.  Events  have  taught  them 
that  the  state,  that  society  itself,  is  an  idle  dream,  without 
religion  for  its  support ;  therefore^  say  they,  we  must  have 
religion.  But  w^e  fear  that,  while  these  recognize  the  util- 
ity and  the  necessity  of  religion,  they  do  not  recognize  the 
only  conditions  on  which  it  can  serve  their  purpose.  To 
seek  religion  for  the  sake  of  society,  is  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  adjicienda.  It 
is  to  subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  to  deny 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  Emancipated  from  religion, 
we  grant,  there  is  no  state,  no  society,  properly  so  called. 
In  the  absence  of  religion  men  can  only  vacillate  between 
despotism  and  anarchy.     The  independence  of  the  tem- 
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poral  order  was  first  asserted  in  favor  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  result  was  despotism,  the  loss  of  all  civil  freedom,  and 
the  general  dissolution  of  manners.  It  was  then  asserted 
in  favor  of  the  people,  and  the  result  was  anarchy,  and  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  all  society.  The  people  them- 
selves, alarmed  at  the  abyss  opening  before  them,  have 
just  now  recoiled,  and  evidently  recur  once  more  to  mon- 
archy,—  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  despotism 
again,  as  the  less  of  two  evils?  Perhaps  so,  and  certainly 
so  if  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order  continues  to 
be  asserted.  This  will  be  followed  by  new  popular  revolu- 
tions ;  for  if  sovereigns  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  law 
of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  the  people  are  not 
bound  by  that  law  so  interpreted  to  obey  their  sovereigns, 
and  they  will  continue  to  seek  relief  from  despotism  in  new 
revolutions,  as  they  will  seek  relief  from  anarchy  in  new 
returns  to  despotism.  All  this  is  evident,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  in  religion.  But  if  we  seek  religion  expressly 
as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  for  the  state,  or  for  society,  and 
not  for  itself,  not  for  a  spiritual  end,  it  will  avail  us  nothing ; 
for  we  then  leave  the  temporal  order  supreme,  make  its 
well-being  the  end,  and  religion  merely  the  means.  Relig- 
ion must  be  sought,  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the  end,  of 
the  temporal,  and  as  the  means  solely  of  saving  our  souls, 
and  glorifying  God,  or  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  what- 
ever. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  religion,  solely  as  an  abstraction, 
as  doctrine,  or  diScuUus,  that  will  serve  our  purpose  here; 
it  must  be  religion  in  her  proper  character,  religion  as  law, 
religion  as  government,  religion  as  a  kingdom,  —  the  king- 
dom on  earth  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  It 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  found  on  earth,  for  the  government 
and  salvation  of  men,  a  spiritual  kingdom;  not  an  invisi- 
ble kingdom,  but  a  visible  kingdom, — as  visible  as  the 
kingdom  of  France  or  of  Great  Britain.  This  kingdom  we 
call  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  everywhere  represented 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d 
set  up  on  the  earth.  She  is  instituted  to  teach,  to  pray,  to 
give  thanks,  to  be  the  medium  of  grace,  but  she  is  also  in- 
stituted to  govern,  and  is  invested  with  plenary  authority, 
and  all  the  faculties  and  organs  necessary  to  govern.  As 
sentiment,  as  doctrine,  as  worship,  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
of  Europe  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  even  at  the  worst,  ao- 
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cepted  religion,  protected  it,  and  enforced  its  observance. 
Probably  not  one   of  these   sovereigns,   and  very  few  of 
their  ministers,  ever  believed  or  thought  for  a  moment  that 
the  state  could  be  firm,  or  society  exist,  without  religion. 
There  is  no  non-Catholic  sovereign  even,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  doubts  the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to 
maintain  society  and  secure  the  stability  of  civil  govern- 
ment.    Victoria  of  Great  Britain,  Nicholas  of  Russia,  the 
Grand  Turk,  is  as  certain,  of  this  as  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, or  Napoleon  the  Third  of  France.     It  is  the  common- 
place of  all  statesmen  in  all  countries  and  ages  of  the  world. 
Even  Robespierre  was  convinced  of  it,  and  inaugurated  the 
worship  of  the  Etre  Supreme^  and  the  most  debauched  set 
of  French  atheists  demanded  a  cuUe^  and  instituted  the 
worship  of  Reason,  under  the  symbol  of  an  infamous  pros- 
titute.    The  point  is  not  to  maintain  religion  in  general, 
or  even  the  Catholic  religion  simply  as  dogma  and  wor- 
ship, but  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion   in  all  its  au- 
thority as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.     The  spiritual 
order,  all  must  admit,  is  supreme ;  but  it  has  pleased  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  give  this  order  a  visible  embodiment,  a 
visible  and  special  representation,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  free  will  of  man,  its  supremacy  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.     He  has  not  given  it  two  representatives, 
one  in  spirituals,  and  the  other  in  temporals,  because  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  to  divide  what  is  essentially 
indivisible.     The  state,  as  distinguished  from  the  Church, 
is  purely  temporal,  and  therefore  has,  and  can  have,  no 
spiritual  function.     But  to  suppose  it  the  representative  of 
the  spiritual,  in  so  far  as  the  spiritual  applies  to  the  tem- 
poral, would  be  to  suppose  the  temporal  spiritual,  and 
would  in  effect  be,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  temporal  order, 
the  emancipation  of  the  state  from  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  contrary  to 
the  admitted  truth,  that  the  spiritual  order  is   supreme. 
Supposing,  then,  a  representative  at  all  of  the  spiritual  order, 
we  must  suppose  that  representative  is  one  and  indivisible, 
and  represents  the  whole  spiritual  order  on  earth.     There 
is  no  alternative,  then ;  either  the  Church  is  that  representa- 
tive, that  embodiment,  and  has  alone  the  authority  to  apply 
the  spiritual  to  the  whole  temporal,  state  and  all ;  or  the 
state  itself  represents  the  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  temporal,  and  the  State  has  the  sole  Buthority, 
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as  Hobbes  taught,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  of  God  in 
all  things,  —  which  is  even  a  more  absolute  civil  despotism 
than  that  of  the  Grand  Turk,  who  in  his  spiritual  decisions 
must  consult  the  Grand  Mufti,  the  Mollahs,  or  doctors  of 
the  law.  The  last,  no  man  in  his  senses  can  admit,  for  it 
is  the  virtual  denial  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  in  all  things  of  the  temporal,  which  is  itself 
virtual,  if  not  formal,  atheism.  We  must  then  take  the  other 
alternative,  and  assert  the  Church  as  the  sole  representative 
of  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  as  the  supreme  and  only  spir- 
itual authority  on  earth.  Consequently,  as  the  spiritual  is 
confessedly  the  sovereign  of  the  temporal,  we  must  admit 
her,  not  as  the  state,  or  as  the  supreme  temporal  authority, 
but  as  the  supreme  authority  for  applying  the  spiritual  to  . 

the  state,  and  determining  the  spiritual  law,  which  in  all  its  ' 

acts  the  state  is  bound  to  consult  and  obey ;  and  it  is  only 
when  so  admitted,  so  recognized,  that  she  can  afford  a  firm 
support  to  the  state,  or  save  society  from  dissolution. 
She  was  not  so  admitted  by  the  Greek  Emperors  of  the 
Low  Empire,  and  they  and  their  empire  have  passed  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Mosleni,  and  become  only  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach.  She  was  so  admitted  for  a  time 
in  Western  Europe,  and  the  barbarians  were  civilized,  the 
states  and  empires  of  the  modern  world  founded,  and  mod- 
ern civilization  created  and  cherished.  She  ceased  after 
the  Protestant  rebellion  to  be  so  admitted,  and  the  state 
became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  society  itself,  three  years 
ago,  seemed  threatened  with  utter  extinction.  It  is  only  by 
being  so  admitted  again,  that  society  can  be  reestablishedi 
and  good  order  confirmed. 

It  is,  then,  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  through  which  God  governs  secular 
kingdoms,  and  through  which  secular  sovereigns  are  respon- 
sible to  him  for  their  exercise  of  their  powers,  that  we  want, 
on  which  we  must  place  our  dependence,  and  for  which  we 
must  contend,  if  we  expect  religion  to  save  society  and  con- 
firm the  state.  Discipline  belongs  to  the  Church  as  much 
as  doctrine,  and  she  bears  the  keys  as  well  as  the  word, 
and  her  liberty  is  as  much  infringed  when  she  is  denied  the 
liberty  of  exercising  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  when  she  is 
denied  the  liberty  of  teaching,  or  of  celebrating  Mass.  She 
has  authority  over  all  persons,  whatever  their  state  or  dig- 
nity, to  bind  and  loose,  and  Gk>d  assures  her  that  whatever 
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she  binds  or  looses  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in 
heaven.  This  power  is  that  which  constitutes  her  a  king- 
dom, and  gives  her  the  faculty  to  govern.  Without  it  she 
might  teach  and  pray,  and  advise,  and  entreat,  but  could 
have  no  power  to  make  her  doctrines  observed  or  her  pre- 
cepts obeyed.  To  deprive  her  of  this  power,  to  prohibit  her 
from  fulminating  spiritual  censures,  and  binding  the  vio- 
lator of  God's  law,  whoever  he  may  be,  would  be  to  reduce 
her  to  the  level  of  a  sect  or  of  a  school  of  philosophy ;  and 
to  resist  the  exercise  of  this  terrible  power  is  no  less  sin- 
ful than  to  deny  the  truth  she  teaches.  It  is  by  this  power 
especially  that  she  is  able  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereigns,  and  the  practice  of  justice  by  sov- 
ereigns to  their  subjects,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  recog- 
nizing this  power,  and  allowing  her  free  scope  for  its  effec- 
tual assertion,  that  she  can  exercise  that  guardian  care  of 
the  state,  and  have  that  conservative  influence  in  society, 
which  late  events  have  proved  to  be  sp  indispensable. 

This  granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  . 
of  the  Papal  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  a 
kingdom,  a  power,  and  as  such  must  have,  if  she  is  to  ex- 
ercise her  authority,  a  supreme  chief.  This  authority  is  to 
be  exercised  over  states  as  well  as  over  individuals ;  there- 
fore the  Church  as  a  government  must  be  Catholic,  for  oth- 
erwise it  could  not  govern  all  nations ;  it  nqust  be  one  and 
Catholic,  otherwise  it  would  be  subjected  by  each  sovereign 
in  his  own  dominions.  And  this  unity  and  Catholicity 
are  impossible  without  the  monarchical  constitution,  with- 
out its  subjection  to  a  single  head,;ivith  supreme  authority 
over  the  whole  body,  prepared  at  any  moment  to  exercise 
that  authority  on  any  point  and  against  any  enemy  that 
may  be  necessary.  This  is  the  point  towards  which  we 
have  been  looking  from  the  first,  and  contains  the  practical 
lesson  which  we  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers. The  Church  is  built  on  Peter,  and  its  defence  is  all 
included  in  the  defence  of  Peter,  as  the  state  is  defended 
in  defending  its  sovereign.  Ubi  PetruSy  ibi  Ecclesia.  But 
though  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  we  have  been 
aiming,  we  must  reserve  its  development  and  defence  to  a 
future  number. 

We  have  reserved  ourselves  hardly  any  space  to  speak 
of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  particularly  of  thenou    The  first  is  a  well- 
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known  treatise  on  the  pontifical  authority,  especially  in 
General  Councils,  and  is  a  complete  refutation  of  all  who 
pretend  either  that  the  Council  is  above  the  Pope,  or  that 
there  can  be  a  Council  without  the  Pope.  The  second  ia 
a  highly  esteemed  work  by  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore. It  is  an  able  and  learned  defence  of  the  primacy 
of  the  Holy  See.  It,  however,  defends  the  power  exercised 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  over  temporal 
sovereigns  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  excellent  M. 
Gosselin,  instead  of  defending  it  on  the  principle  of  divine 
right,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  illus- 
trious author  would  object  to  the  ground  on  which  we  have 
defended  it.  The  third,  though  a  recent  work,  is  already 
known  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  from  that  sincere  and  dis- 
interested Catholic  statesman,  the  noble  Count  Montalem- 
bert,  and  is  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  Catholic  world.  Its  design  is  to  reccdl  the  Catholics  of 
France  to  the  political  principles  on  which  they  have  stood 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  on  which  they  have  gained 
such  important  and  unexpected  victories.  It  is  not  written 
to  oppose  the  new  imperial  rigime^  but  to  prevent  the 
cause  of  Catholicity  from  appearing  to  be  identified  with 
the  cause  of  absolutism  or  despotism.  Some  may  think 
it  was  uncalled  for,  but  no  one,  it  seems  to  us,  can  doubt 
that  the  object  for  which  it  was  written  is  great  and  good. 
We  need  not  say,  that  with  the  principles  of  the  book  we 
wholly  agree,  for  our  readers  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
stand  equally  opposed  to  anarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
despotism,  on  the  other.  We  have  labored  for  the  last  six 
years  to  separate  the  Catholic  cause  from  that  of  revolu- 
tionism, and  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  labor  with  equal 
earnestness  to  separate  it  from  the  cause  of  despotism,  if 
the  occasion  should  demand  it  We  were  not  edified,  in 
1848,  by  those  Catholic  periodicals  in  France  which  sought 
to  identify  our  religion  with  democracy ;  we  are  just  as  little 
edified,  in  1853,  by  the  effort  of  the  same  journals  to  iden- 
tify it  with  absolute  monarchy.  But  whether  there  is  any 
reason  to  fear  that  Napoleon  the  Third  will  wholly  annihi- 
late representative  government  in  France,  and  attempt  to 
establish  what  M.  Troplong,  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  calls 
equaiUarian  despotism^  is  a  question  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  on  which  we  offer  no  opinion. 
For  the  good  done  by  Louis  Napoleon,  we  are  grateful;  for 
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whatever  service  Napoleon  the  Third  may  render  to  relig- 
ion, we  shall  also  be  grateful ;  but  as  a  Catholic  journalist 
we  have  no  disposition  to  be  either  his  partisan  or  his  op- 
ponent, —  to  rank  ourselves  either  with  his  friends  or  his 
enemies.  The  cause  we  defend  is  above  that  of  emperors 
and  dynasties,  of  empires  or  republics,  and  independent  of 
them  alL  Yet  we  thank  M.  Montalembert  for  what  we 
regard  as  his  well-timed  work,  and  though  some  may 
blame  him,  the  time  perhaps  will  come  when  more  than 
one  of  his  enemies  will  be  glad  to  share  in  its  merits. 


Art.  II.  —  Life  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Seton,  Foundress  and 
First  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  White,  D.  D.  New 
York :  E.  Dunigan  and  Brother.   1853.  12mo.   pp.  581. 

As  the  foundress  of  an  institute  the  benefits  of  which  are 
widely  diffused,  Mrs.  Seton  has  claims  on  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  public  Her  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  of  a  high  order,  as  her  literary  remains  show, 
which  Dr.  White  has  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
combined  with  skill,  so  as  to  form  an  autobiography,  uncon- 
consciously  composed  by  this  eminent  lady.  Taken  from 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  she  was  chosen  for  a  work  of  char- 
ity, which  requires  the  endurance  of  much  humiliation  and 
of  painful  labor.  Brought  up  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  she  was  led  to  the  faith  by  a  wonderful  dispo- 
sition of  Providence,  and  to  found  an  institute  which  should 
serve  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  heavenly  influence. 
It  was  by  the  rude  discipline  of  adversity  that  she  was  pre- 
pared for  her  good  mission.  Having  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Leghorn  in  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  recov- 
ery of  his  health,  she  saw  him  succumb  to  the  fell  disease, 
and  found  herself  a  young  widow  in  a  foreign  land,  encum- 
bered with  the  charge  of  five  children.  In  the  excellent 
family  with  which  Mr.  Seton  had  bad  commercial  relations 
'  she  found  true  friends,  who  by  their  virtues  and  counsels 
soon  led  her  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  her  obedience. 
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The  volume  before  us  sets  forth  in  great  detail  the  senti- 
ments and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Seton  whilst  yet  a  Protestant. 
The  learned  author  has  been  careful  to  remark,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, the  difference  between  the  moral  virtues  and  pious 
sentiments  of  persons  out  of  the  Catholic  communion,  and 
the  higher  inspirations  of  faith  in  the  children  of  the  Church. 
This  distinction  we  would  gladly  see  transferred  to  the 
body  of  the  work,  that  less  enlightened  readers  might  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  interesting  details  of  the  early  life  of 
this  distinguished  lady. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  Church  re- 
gards as  vicious  and  sinful  all  that  is  done  independently 
of  the  saving  influence  of  faith.  The  axiom  of  the  Apos- 
tle, "All  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  *  although  followed 
in  the  Pontifical  by  this  paraphrase :  "  It  is  schismatic,  and 
out  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,"  —  is  not  so  understood  as 
to  imply  that  what  is  done  in  unbelief  is  necessarily  sin- 
ful. Interpreters,  in  fact,  admit  that  the  text  does  not  re- 
gard the  theological  virtue  of  faith,  but  the  practical  per- 
suasion which  each  one  may  have  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
actions;  since  to  do  what  conscience  forbids  is  a  transgres- 
sion of  that  law  which  God  has  engraven  on  the  human 
heart.  The  application  made  of  the  text  to  faith  strictly 
so  called,  is  plainly  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  herself,  who  uses  the  words  of 
Scripture  to  express  some  doctrine,  or  principle  of  action, 
otherwise  well  established.  Our  nature,  though  fallen,  is 
not  totally  depraved.  We  have  lost  the  gifts  which  Adam 
received  as  head  of  our  race,  and  we  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  his  disobedience ;  but  all  traces  of  the  pristine 
dignity  of  our  nature  have  not  disappeared.  The  total 
depravity  of  fallen  man  is  a  Calvinistic  error,  abhorred  by 
the  Church,  which  regards  man  as  despoiled  of  the  gift  of 
original  justice,  and  weakened  and  wounded  in  his  natural 
faculties,  but  not  deprived  of  free  will.  He  is  powerless  in 
all  that  regards  salvation ;  he  cannot  of  himself  have  a 
good  thought  conducing  to  supernatural  happiness ;  but  he 
is  not  utterly  incapable  of  moral  good.  Without  the  light 
of  faith,  and  even  without  the  grace  of  Christ,  actions  may 
be  performed  in  the  natural  order  conformable  to  the  law 
which  is  written  on  our  hearts,  and  consequently  good  and 

*  Rom.  xiY,  33. 
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praiseworthy  in  themselves.  A  heathen  may  cherish  sym- 
pathy for  a  suffering  fellow-being,  and  aid  him  by  a  gener- 
ous benefaction.  An  unbeliever  may  be  temperate,  truth- 
ful, just,  and  faithful  in  the  various  relations  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  members  of  society.  Vicious  men  may  have 
certain  redeeming  traits  of  character,  and  the  most  de- 
graded may  sometimes  act  from  the  impulses  of  their  better 
nature.  Hence  the  Roman  Pontiffs  justly  condemned  the 
assertion,  that  "  all  the  works  of  unbelievers  are  sins,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  philosophers  are  vices."  The  same  au- 
thority proscribed  the  kindred  proposition,  that  "  free  will 
without  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  is  only  good  for 
sinning."  * 

We  may  advance  a  step  in  our  inquiry,  and  consider 
whether  supernatural  virtue  and  good  works  can  exist 
without  true  faith.  It  is  certain  that  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  disposing  the  mind  to  believe,  precede  actual 
faith,  so  that  faith  is  not  the  first  grace,  but  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  many  others.  Not  only  the  good  thoughts  which 
occur  to  the  mind,  directing  its  inquiry,  and  the  impulse  to 
pray  that  light  may  be  given  from  above,  but  also  inward 
movements  of  grace  to  give  alms,  or  perform  other  good 
works,  may  go  before  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth. 
When  Saul  cried,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do  ?  " 
he  had  already  received  grace,  moving  him  to  seek  the 
knowledge  of  salvation,  and  disposing  him  to  perform  what 
should  be  made  known  through  the  ministry  of  Ananias. 

It  is  now  time  to  face  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Seton,  written  when  an  Episcopalian,  and 
to  examine  whether  her  tender  sentiments  of  piety,  her 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  child,  wife,  and  parent  in 
strict  dependence  on  God,  her  submission  to  the  Divine 
will  in  the  severest  visitations  and  bereavements  which  she 
suffered,  her  religious  exercises,  the  devout  reading  of  the 
Psalms  and  other  portions  of  Scripture,  the  recital  of  the 
various  services  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  Communion  according  to  the  same  ritual, 
in  fine,  all  those  exercises  which  in  the  sects  are  believed  to 
mark  a  Christian  spirit,  are  to  be  regarded  as  empty  sen- 
timentality, delusions  of  mind,  counterfeit  works,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  acceptance.     The  delicacy  of  this 

*  PzopontioiM  of  Baius. 
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investigation  must  not  prevent  oar  approaching  it  with 
freedom.  Of  the  sincerity  of  this  excellent  lady  there  can 
be  no  question.  She  acted  according  to  her  knowledge,  and 
from  the  best  motives :  but  was  she  in  a  state  of  darkness 
and  sin  ?  or  was  she  already  acceptable,  because  following 
the  light  that  was  given  her?  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and  although 
the  Apostle  in  the  passage  just  cited  specifies  the  Divine 
existence  and  the  rewards  of  futurity  as  the  objects  of  faith, 
yet  throughout  this  Epistle  he  shows  it  to  be  of  a  most 
comprehensive  character,  embracing  all  the  works  of  Crod, 
and  all  his  revealed  counsels.  The  reason  for  insisting  on 
these  primary  truths  in  that  place,  is  because  he  speaks  of 
Henoch,  who  lived  at  a  very  early  period,  when  revelation 
embraced  but  these  points,  with  the  hope  of  a  Redeemer, 
which  may  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  latter;  and  be- 
cause he  lays  down  a  condition  for  salvation,  indispensably 
requisite  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  man 
may  be  found.  The  fulness  of  Christian  truth  may  be  un- 
known, the  voice  of  the  messenger  of  Christ  may  not  have 
resounded  in  remote  regions ;  but  everywhere  shines  the 
light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this  world, 
and  the  common  Father  of  all  is  present  to  each  one,  whom 
He  has  formed  to  His  own  image,  and  whom  He  moves  to 
seek  happiness  by  obeying  the  law  which  is  within  him, 
and  suing  for  pardon  and  mercy.  St  Alphonsns,  after 
Gotti  and  other  learned  divines,  holds  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances salvation  is  attainable  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  but  only  m 
the  supposition,  that  supernatural  grace  inspires  faith,  and 
the  disposition  to  obey  God  in  all  things.  For  those  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  preached,  eternal  life  is  to  be  secured 
only  through  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  messen- 
ger and  Son  of  the  only  true  God,  with  whom  he  is  one 
in  power  and  nature.  No  one  can  be  saved,  no  one  has 
ever  been  saved,  unless  through  the  grace  purchased  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  "for  there  is  salvation  in  no  other";  but 
this  grace  may  be  bestowed  by  Divine  mercy  even  on  those 
who  have  never  heard  that  saving  name.  It  is  no  obstacle 
on  their  part,  that  they  know  him  not,  since  their  mere  neg- 
ative unbelief  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Church  to  be  without  sin,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
never  heard  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel.    The  want  of  bap- 
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tism,  which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  is  supposed,  by  the 
respectable  divines  to  whom  we  have  referred,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  disposition  of  the  will  to  obey  God  in  all 
things,  and  by  the  earnest  desire  to  obtain  his  succor  and 
mercy.  In  stating  this  opinion,  we  are  pleased  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  show  that  the  tenet  of  exclusive  salvation  is 
compatible  with  the  tenderest  charity  and  most  indulgent 
consideration  for  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  in 
every  variety  of  circumstances.  The  Church,  although  a 
visible  society,  may  embrace  many  who  are  not  externally 
connected  with  her,  since  she  is  the  Spouse  of  Him,  who, 
seeing  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  knows  who  are  his  own.  She 
must  not  be  conceived  in  too  material  a  manner,  as  if  she 
were  a  walled  city,  protecting  only  those  who  are  actually 
within  the  inclosure.  Her  privileges  are  extended  to  all 
who  heartily  desire  them.  An  adult,  who,  in  extreme  ne- 
cessity, is  baptized  by  a  sectarian  minister  without  any  ap- 
proval of  his  error,  is  not  aggregated  to  the  sect,  the  baptism 
being  of  Christ,  with  whose  Church  he  becomes  incorpo- 
rated. Such  is  the  judgment  of  Augustine.*  Catechumens 
prematurely  snatched  from  life  are  generally  regarded  as 
virtually  in  the  Church,  if  they  have  earnestly  desired  bap- 
tism, although  this  great  Doctor  abstained  from  any  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  their  happiness. 

Faith  necessarily  implies  the  assent  of  the  human  mind 
to  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  promulgated  by  his  author- 
ized  messengers,  since  Christ  commanded  his  Apostles  to 
teach  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  delivered  to  them  ;  and 
subjected  to  condemnation  those  who  refuse  to  believe 
their 'preaching.  It  is  conceded  that  ignorance  may  exist 
without  fault  in  reference  to  many  of  the  revealed  doctrines 
on  the  part  of  individuals  who  have  not  had  opportunity 
of  instruction,  and  that  this  may  be  without  detriment  to 
their  salvation,  inasmuch  as  in  the  disposition  of  their 
minds  and  hearts  they  embrace  all  that  God  has  revealed. 
St.  Augustine,  whilst  excusing  involuntary  errors  against 
faith  in  one  who  was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
with  erroneous  views,  says :  "  I  do  not  call  such  a  one  a  here- 
tic, unless,  when  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  manifested  to  him, 
he  resist  it,  and  cling  to  his  error."  f     Even  learned  divines 


*  De  Bapt.  contra  Donatistas^  Lib.  I.  n.  3. 
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may  mistake  in  points  undefined,  or  whose  definition  ia 
involved  in  obscurity,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  heresy, 
since,  as  the  same  saint  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  may  err,  but  I 
never  will  be  a  heretic."  Heresy  implies  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  one's  own  opinion,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church. 

After  all  these  explanations,  which  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers must  prove  tedious,  we  reach  the  point  that  is  involved 
in  the  case  before  us  :  Can  faith  exist  where  the  authority 
of  the  Church  and  her  doctrines  are  positively  rejected  ? 
In  cases  where  the  evidences  have  been  suflSiciently  pre- 
sented to  challenge  investigation,  and  move  to  assent,  the 
answer  must  plainly  be  in  the  negative;  but  where  the 
prejudices  of  education  interfere,  where  the  social  position 
of  the  individual  limits  his  opportunities  of  instruction, 
and  where,  nevertheless,  a  pious  disposition  is  cherished, 
and  the  great  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  devoutly  ac- 
cepted, will  the  rejection  of  Catholic  doctrines  prove  fatal  ? 
We  feel  our  incompetency  to  pronounce  judgment  in  a 
question  which  involves  the  consideration,  not  only  of  ex- 
ternal means,  but  of  the  inward  workings  of  divine  grace  ; 
but  we  must  say  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Divine  econ- 
omy is  unfavorable  to  the  supposition  that  faith  can  exist 
in  such  circumstances.  If  it  wholly  or  principally  depended 
on  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  or  the  dispositions  of 
individuals,  we  should  at  once  plead  the  apology  of  thou- 
sands, who,  although  in  the  midst  of  opportunities,  are  pre- 
cluded from  enjoying  their  benefit,  and  whose  sincerity  and 
zeal,  according  to  their  knowledge,  we  feel  bound  to  sup- 
pose ;  but  faith  is  eminently  the  gift  of  God,  gratuitously 
bestowed,  according  to  the  secret  counsel  of  his  will,  not  as 
a  reward  for  moral  virtue  or  good  works,  but  oftentimes 
despite  of  most  grievous  prevarications.  God  speaks  to 
the  mind  and  heart,  independently  of  preachers,  monitors, 
or  books,  —  "  the  Spirit  breatheth  where  he  will."  To  sup- 
pose that  he  moves  to  the  belief  of  the  mysteries,  whilst  he 
leaves  the  mind  unenlightened  in  regard  to  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  proclaimed,  —  that  he  imparts  pious  dis- 
positions for  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues,  whilst  he 
leaves  unremoved  a  mass  of  prejudice  against  the  Church 
which  he  has  purchased  with  his  blood,  —  is  so  much  like 
making  his  operations  clash  with  his  institutions  and  put- 
ting him  in  opposition  With  himself,  that  we  cannot  believe 
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it.  We  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  that  an  in- 
dividual divinely  enlightened  and  moved  should  not  have 
the  means  of  realizing  his  desires  by  embracing  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  we  consider  his  salvation  se- 
cure before  Him  to  whom  the  secrets  of  the  heart  lie  open ; 
but  reserve  on  the  part  of  God,  the  withholding  of  light  to 
know  the  Church,  which  is  his  dwelling,  his  Spouse,  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,  is  to  us  incredible.  We 
do  not,  however,  rely  on  our  own  views  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment;  but  look  for  guidance  to  the  ancient  fathers,  of 
whose  general  teaching  on  this  point  St.  Augustine  is  a 
competent  witness.  He  maintains  that  heresy  and  schism 
are  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  utterly  irremis- 
I  sible,  until  divine  grace,  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the 

"  human  heart,  disposes  it  to  seek  pardon  in  unity.     All  the 

pretensions  of  sects  are  utterly  exploded  by  him,  on  the 
ground  that  to  admit  them  would  be  to  put  Christ  in  oppo- 
sition with  himself,  and  make  the  Holy  Ghost  an  approver 
of  revolt  against  authority  divinely  constituted.  "  Lest 
any  one  should  imagine  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  di- 
vided against  itself  on  account  of  those  who  in  the  name  of 
Christ  form  their  conventicles  out  of  his  sheepfold,  he  says, 
*  He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  who  gath- 
ereth  not  with  me  scattereth ' ;  in  order  to  show  that  thev 
belong  not  to  Him,  who,  gathering  together  out  of  his  fold, 
gather  not,  but  scatter.  Then  he  added,  '  Therefore  I  say 
unto  you,  every  sin  and  blasphemy  will  be  forgiven  to  men : 
but  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.' 

Here  manifestly  he  forces  us  to  understand,  that 

the  forgiveness  of  every  sin  and  blasphemy  cannot  take  place 
elsewhere  than  in  the  congregation  of  Christ,  which  does 
not  scatter ;  for  it  is  gathered  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  not 
divided  against  himself,  as  the  unclean  spirit  is.  Wherefore 
all  congregations,  or  rather  dispersions,  which  style  them- 
selves churches  of  Christ,  and  are  divided  and  opposed 
one  to  the  other,  and  hostile  to  the  congregation  of  unity 
which  is  his  true  Church,  do  not  belong  to  his  congregation, 
although  they  appear  to  bear  his  name."  *  This  passage 
is  particularly  strong  against  the  authors  of  schism,  but 
not  without  awful  import  in  reference  to  all  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  be  numbered  among  their  followers.     Although 

•  Serm.  LXXI.  n.  36,  37. 
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the  sin  may  not  be  imputed  to  them,  they  bear  its  penalty, 
by  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  God,  who  visits  the  sins 
of  parents  on  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. "  The  truth  rejects  you  all  alike,  good  and  bad,"  * 
says  Augustine  to  the  Manicheeans. 

We  admit  and  maintain  the  distinction  between  the 
original  authors  of  heresy  and  schism,  and  their  remote 
followers,  who  by  birth  and  education,  rather  than  their 
own  act,  are  estranged  from  the  Church.  The  former  are 
utterly  inexcusable,  being  guilty  of  a  most  grievous  sin  by 
the  wanton  violation  of  unity;  whilst  their  descendants 
may  be  excused,  wholly,  or  in  part,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  the  formal  guilt  of  schism  or  heresy.  This  distinc- 
tion, although  seldom  adverted  to  by  the  Fathers,  was  not 
unknown  even  to  those  whose  language  against  sectaries 
is  most  severe.  St  Augustine,  writing  to  Glorius,  EIqu- 
sius,  and  two  grammarians  called  Felix,  who  were  still 
engaged  in  the  Donatist  schism,  in  consequence  of  their 
forefathers  having  forsaken  the  Church,  tells  them  that  in 
addressing  them  he  does  not  regard  them  as  heretics,  since 
they  grieved  over  the  separation,  and  were  solicitous  to 
have  unity  restored,  and  he  accepts  their  desire  to  know  the 
truth  as  an  earnest  of  their  readiness  to  embrace  it.  "  The 
Apostle  Paul,  indeed,  said,  '  A  man  that  is  a  heretic  after 
admonition,  avoid,  knowing  that  he  that  is  such  a  one  is 
subverted  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.'  But 
those  who  defend  their  opinion,  even  though  false  and 
perverse,  without  obstinacy,  or  contention,  especially  if 
they  have  not  broached  it  themselves  with  presumptuous 
audacity,  but  have  received  it  from  their  parents,  who 
were  led  astray  and  fell  into  error,  and  if  they  seek  the 
truth  carefully  and  earnestiy,  ready  to  embrace  it  as  soon 
as  they  find  it  out,  are  not  to  be  classed  with  heretics.  If  I 
did  not  believe  you  to  be  so  disposed,  I  should  scarcely 
undertake  to  address  you."  This  just  distinction  we  ac- 
cept most  willingly;  but  we  must  observe,  that,  in  the 
mind  of  Augustine,  it  does  not  admit  that  very  free  interpre- 
tation which  is  usually  given  it  The  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dressed lamented  the  schism,  although  as  yet  not  entirely 
disabused  as  to  the  facts  which  had  given  occasion  to  it, 
and  such  was  their  anxiety  to  see  unity  reestablished,  that 

*  Contra  Faustum,  Lib.  XX. 
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they  induced  St  Augustine  to  visit  a  Donatist  bishop,  who 
was  known  to  them  to  be  well  disposed.  The  letter  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  explanations  directed  fully  to  en- 
lighten them;  but  so  far  from  flattering  them  that  they 
were  safe,  on  account  of  the  excellent  dispositions  which 
they  entertained,  Augustine,  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
tells  them,  that,  if  they  do  not  forthwith  abandon  the  com- 
munion of  the  schismatics,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  their 
most  cherished  attachments,  they  will  most  certainly  be 
involved  in  the  common  ruin.  "  You  see  all  these  things, 
and  you  know  and  deplore  them ;  yet  God  also  sees  that 
nothing  obliges  you  to  continue  in  a  schism  so  pestilential 
and  sacrilegious,  if,  in  order  to  obtain  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
you  overcome  carnal  affection,  and  to  escape  eternal  pun- 
ishment you  fear  not  to  forfeit  human  friendship,  which 
will  be  of  no  avail  in  the  judgment  of  God."  Augustine 
insists  that  no  alternative  is  left  them  but  to  embrace  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  or  fall  under  the  vengeance  of 
God  who  has  established  it  "  No  one  can  cancel  from 
heaven  the  Divine  decree;  no  one  can  cancel  from  the 
earth  the  Church  of  God."  If  the  many  writers  who  have 
quoted  the  introductory  words  of  this  letter  had  adverted 
to  its  close,  they  would  hardly  have  relied  on  them  as  proof 
that  sectaries  of  good  faith  are  secure  of  salvation.  The 
exordium  is  directed  to  account  for  his  entering  into  cor- 
respondence with  persons  estranged  from  the  Church,  but 
whose  good  dispositions  led  him  to  regard  them  as  free 
from  that  obstinacy  which  marks  the  blind  abetters  of  error. 
The  charity  of  Augustine,  and  his  desire  to  conciliate,  in- 
duced him  to  offer  a  similar  apology  for  the  Manichasans, 
whose  errors,  he  trusted,'  proceeded  from  ignorance,  rather 
than  malice  ;  "  imprudeniiuSy  quum  maliliosius";*  although 
no  one  will  pretend  that  he  held  forth  to  them  any  hope  as 
long  as  they  continued  attached  to  their  sect,  and  opposed 
to  the  Church  of  God.  His  good  sense  likewise  taught 
him  to  distinguish  the  man  who  through  interest  or  ambi- 
tion broaches  or  abets  heresy,  and  his  deluded  followers, 
who  are  led  away  by  the  appearances  of  truth  and  piety ;  f 
as  also  between  him  who  knows  the  vanity  of  sectarian 
pretensions,  and  yet  .through  human  motives  supports  the 
sect,  and  another  who  in  good  faith  clings  to  it,  as  to  the 

*  Contra  Ep.  Manickai.  f  De  UtiL  Cred. 
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Church  of  Christ*  But  to  none  of  them  does  he  promise 
any  security,  unless  they  embrace  the  communion  of  the 
true  Church  to  whom  the  promises  were  made. 

Yet  eminent  divines,  such  as  Tournely,  Billuart,t  Bellar- 
mine,  Perrone,  hold  that  there  may  be  in  the  sects  persons 
of  good  faith  and  pious  dispositions,  who,  although  not 
recognized  by  the  Church  as  her  children,  because  she  can- 
not judge  of  the  secrets  of  the  mind  and  heart, —  Ecclesia 
rum  judical  de  occullis,  —  are  such  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  condemn  an  opinion  so  respectably  sup- 
ported without  censure  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  feelings  and  wishes  prompt  us  to  em- 
brace it ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  no  Catholic  divine 
ever  advanced  the  latitudinarian  view  now  so  popular. 
Divines  speak  of  uneducated  persons,  or  of  others  deprived 
of  opportunities  of  information ;  they  suppose  them  to  be 
baptized,  and  also  to  be  firm  believers  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  and  in  such  dispositions  of 
heart,  that  they  would  readily  embrace  all  revealed  truth, 
if  it  were  propounded  to  them.  This  well-guarded  expres- 
sion of  hope  for  those  whose  misfortune,  rather  than  fault, 
it  is  to  be  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  is  now 
extended,  by  a  false  benevolence,  to  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  great  powers  of  discernment,  abounding  in  oppor- 
tunities from  private  research  and  communication  with  oth- 
ers, —  even  to  persons  unbaptized,  and  without  any  certain 
conviction  of  the  leading  mysteries.  Sometimes  they  who 
have  sat  repeatedly  under  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the 
authorized  ministers  of  Christ,  and  who  have  perused  the 
ablest  vindications  of  Catholic  doctrine,  are  excused  be- 
cause they  did  not  attain  to  certain  conviction  of  the  truth. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  judgment  of  the  Apostle  in 
regard  to  those  who  rejected  the  Gospel  as  not  sufficiently 
proved  to  demand  their  assent  "  If  our  Gospel  be  hidden, 
it  is  hidden  in  those  who  perish,  in  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  unbelievers,  that  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  should  not  shine  unto 
them!"  Christ  himself  declared  subject  to  condemnation 
every  one  who  refused  to  believe  the  Gospel  preached  by 
his   messengers.     The  Apostle  of  love  distinguished  the 

•  De  Bapt.  contra  Donat.,  Lib.  I.  n.  5, 
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spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of  error,  by  the  docility  with 
which  the  Divine  word  is  accepted  or  rejected.  None  who 
at  any  time  have  had  the  benefit  of  Catholic  instruction 
are  in  the  number  of  those  for  whom  the  indulgence  of  di- 
vines offers  a  plea.  None  who  have  had  serious  doubts  of 
their  safety  out  of  the  Church,  and  none  who  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  her  titles  to  submission,  even  al- 
though they  may  not  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  are 
considered  excusable,  since  they  were  bound  to  pray  ear- 
nestly, and  pursue  the  inquiry.  The  restrictions  pointed 
out  by  the  advocates  of  this  view  render  it,  indeed,  of  very 
rare  application.  Of  course,  God  only  can  know  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  his  own  counsels, — ^the  graces 
bestowed,  the  opportunities  afforded ;  and  if  it  be  rash  to 
anticipate  his  judgments  by  condemning  all  who  appear 
aliens  from  the  Church,  it  is  still  more  unwarrantable  to 
promise  confidently  that  mercy  which  he  has  not  promised. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  is  not  very  complimentary  to  our 
fellow-citizens,  who  pride  themselves  on  superior  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity.  We  heard  once  of  a  pupil  of  the  Irish 
National  Schools,  who  was  closely  questioned  by  a  Prot- 
estant gentleman,  whose  wealth  and  dulness  entitled  him 
to  rank  "  a  fool  of  quality,"  as  to  his  chances  of  salva- 
tion, determined  as  he  was  to  live  and  die  a  Protestant. 
The  youth,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied,  in  a  manner 
that  mortified  his  examiner :  *'  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  in  in- 
vincible ignorance." 

Allowing,  however,  the  plea  to  be  available,  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  is  not  a  title  to  beatitude.  Although 
one  might  not  be  chargeable  with  neglect  to  seek  instruc- 
tion, or  with  placing  any  direct  obstacle  to  the  light  of  faith, 
he  cannot  attain  to  salvation,  unless  through  the  knowledge 
of  revealed  truth,  since  God,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved, 
wills  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Igno- 
rance may  subject  the  servant  to  fewer  stripes,  but  it  fur- 
nishes no  claim  to  a  supernatural  reward.  Faith,  more  or 
less  enlightened,  and  explicit,  in  its  principle  and  germ  is 
so  necessary,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that  no  one 
was  ever  justified  without  it.  This  seems  to  be  forgotten 
by  many,  who  gratuitously  suppose  that  ignorance  is  fault- 
less in  itself  and  in  its  causes,  and  liberally  promise  heaven 
to  those  who  are  thus  excusable.  After  hearing  a  discourse 
on  ^^  saving  ignorance  "  from  a  popular  lecturer,  a  school- 
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master  observed,  that  ignorance  was  a  strange  road  to 
heaven. 

Sincerity,  or  good  faith,  can  with  greater  plausibility  be 
alleged  in  behalf  of  the  great  multitude  of  those  who  are 
separated  from  the  Church.  The  prejudices  of  education 
and  the  influence  of  society  prevent  their  discovering  her 
claims  to  their  obedience.  Opportunities  of  information 
abound ;  investigation  is  made  ;  favorable  impressions  are 
occasionally  received ;  but  conviction  is  seldom  reached. 
They  reject  our  doctrines  and  oppose  them,  in  perfect  good 
faith,  imagining  that  they  thereby  do  God  honor,  and  up- 
hold the  pure  Gospel.  The  Jews  were  sincerely  zealous 
for  the  Divine  honor,  whilst  they  clung  to  the  Mosaic  ob- 
servance, but  their  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge. 
Were  they  faultless,  or  in  the  way  of  salvation,  whilst  they 
rejected  the  Saviour  and  his  Gospel  ?  Sincerity,  like  igno- 
rance, may  extenuate  and  sometimes  excuse  what  is  wrong- 
fully done,  but  it  is  no  passport  to  beatitude.  "  There  is  a 
way  that  seemeth  right  unto  man ;  the  ends  whereof  lead 
to  death."  * 

There  are  some  whose  charitv  leads  them  to  hope  for 
the  salvation  of  the  ministers  of  the  sects,  even  of  men  of 
learning  and  research,  whose  talents  are  actively  employed 
in  assailing  the  Church.  We  raise  no  question  as  to  their 
sincerity ;  but  to  excuse  them,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, or  that  the  necessary  grace  of  God  is  withheld  from 
them.  The  former  supposition  conflicts  with  the  fact  of 
revelation,  for  the  testimonies  of  God  are  exceedingly 
credible.  If  grace  be  withheld,  we  must  refer  it  to  the 
secret  judgments  of  the  Deity.  Saul  also  was  sincere  in 
persecuting  to  death  the  first  professors  of  the  Gospel ;  yet 
he  was  not  wholly  excusable,  for  he  declares  himself  guilty 
of  contumely  and  blasphemy  in  persecuting  the  Church  of 
God,  and  he  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  sinners.  As  he 
obtained  mercy  because  he  acted  through  ignorance  in 
unbelief,  so  they  may  be  arrested  in  their  course,  and  di- 
vinely enlightened  to  discover  and  embrace  the  truth  ;  but 
to  hope  for  their  salvation  whilst  they  continue  unrepent- 
ant of  their  opposition  to  the  Church,  is  contrary  to  every 
intimation  of  the  Divine  economy  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  fathers. 

•  Proverbs  xvi.  25. 
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When  St.  Augustine,  on  a  visit  to  Ceesarea,  met  with 
Emeritus,  a  Donatist  bishop,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  defenders  of  the  schism,  he  addressed  the  faithful, 
expressing  his  confidence  that  by  their  prayers  he  would 
be  drawn  to  unity  and  to  salvation.  "  The  Lord  our  God, 
who  willed  us  to  come  to  you,  who  ordered  us  to  seek  him, 
who  put  him  in  our  way,  will  also,  with  the  assistance  of 
your  prayers,  grant  us  to  reach  bis  heart,  to  rejoice  in  his  em- 
bracing unity,  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  salvation,  which 
he  cannot  have  but  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Out  of  the 
Catholic  Church  a  man  riiay  have  every  thing  but  salvation. 
He  may  have  dignity ;  he  may  have  the  sacrament ;  he  may 
sing  Hallelujah ;  he  may  answer  Amen  ;  he  may  retain  the 
Gospel ;  he  may  have  faith,  and  preach  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  no- 
where, unless  in  the  Catholic  Church,  can  he  find  salva- 
tion." * 

The  great  cause  of  latitudinarian  views  is  the  forgetful- 
ness  that  faith  is  a  mere  gift  of  Divine  bounty,  to  which  man 
has  no  title  and  to  which  he  oftentimes  unconsciously  pre- 
sents many  obstacles.  It  is  well  for  us  to  believe,  that  every 
one  is  sincere,  virtuously  disposed,  and  ready  to  embrace 
the  truth  if  it  were  presented  to  him  surrounded  with  its 
evidences ;  but  under  the  pretext  of  charity,  we  must  not 
judge  so  ifavorably  of  our  fellow-man  as  to  disregard  the 
counsels  and  laws  of  the  Deity.  He  has  made  a  revelation, 
which  he  has  commanded  his  ministers  to  proclaim  to 
all  his  intelligent  creatures.  No  one  can  be  saved  who 
does  not  believe  it,  when  propounded  by  them  in  his  name, 
since  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  This 
is  the  law  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  which  we  cannot  alter 
or  modify. 

True  Catholic  charity  is  best  manifested  by  availing  our- 
selves of  all  suitable  opportunities  to  communicate  to  others 
the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  in  the  confidence  that,  being 
sincere  and  well  disposed,  they  will  certainly  embrace  it. 
St.  Augustine,  writing  to  Anthony,  a  convert  from  Dona- 
tism,  expressed  his  solicitude  for  the  conversion  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family :  "  I  desire  and  pray  that  your  fam- 
ily likewise  may  have  the  one  faith  and  true  devotion, 
which  is  exclusively  Catholic."     Then,  encouraging  him  to 

*  Sermo  ad  Ozsar,  Eccl.  Pkbem,  no.  6. 
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present  efforts  for  this  purpose,  he  says  :  "  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  on  that 
account  intent  on  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  Lord,  with- 
out obstinacy,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  good  guide  will  not 
discover  the  difference  between  any  sect  and  the  one  Cath- 
olic Church."  * 

The  case  of  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Seton,  brought  up  in  relig- 
ious sentiments,  and  receiving  with  docility  the  teaching  of 
a  Church  which  claims  authority  in  controversies  of  faith, 
presents  the  most  favorable  view  of  that  disposition  of 
mind,  which  many  are  disposed  to  consider  as  implying  a 
saving  faith  in  revealed  truth.  We  consider  all  baptized 
persons  as  having  entered  the  Church  by  baptism,  which  is 
appropriately  styled  its  gate,  since,  by  whatever  hands  it 
may  be  administered,  it  is  still  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as 
was  triumphantly  maintained  by  Pope  Stephen  in  the  third 
century.  This  principle  affords  perhaps  the  strongest  ar- 
gument that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  in 
actual  communion  with  the  Church.  The  validity  of  bap- 
tism administered  by  heretics  being  established,  which,  how- 
ever, supposes  its  due  administration,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  infants  so  baptized  are  sanctified  in  Christ,  since  they 
can  present  no  obstacle  to  his  grace,  which  is  communi- 
cated in  the  sacrament  They  consequently  retain  it  until 
they  forfeit  it  by  wilful  sin,  which  cannot  be  committed 
before  they  attain  to  the  use  of  reason.  Thus  all  children 
baptized  in  any  of  the  sects  are  claimed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  as  her  own,  until  they  renounce  their  privilege  by 
the  profession  of  heresy,  which  supposes  a  more  mature 
judgment  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  commission 
of  an  ordinary  sin.  According  to  the  language  of  Augus- 
tine, the  Spouse  of  Christ  brings  forth  to  him  these  children 
by  the  sects,  as  by  her  handmaids.f  They,  however,  cease 
to  belong  to  her,  when  they  disown  her  as  their  mother. 
It  easily  happens,  that  at  an  early  age  parents  instil  into 
the  minds  of  their  offspring  their  own  prejudices  against 
the  Church ;  but  the  guilt  of  heresy  implies  the  act  of 
the  child  himself  obstinately  rejecting  the  truth  sufficiently 
propounded.^  We  leave  to  others  to  indulge  the  great- 
est latitude  of  Christian  charity,  in  excusing  the  errors  into 


•  Ep  XX.  t  De  Bapt.,  Lib.  I.  c.  16. 
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which  children  are  led,  and  to  cherish  hope  of  their  sal- 
vation till  such  age  as  they  deem  suitable;  but  for  our- 
selves, our  estimate  of  the  secret  workings  of  divine  grace 
forbids  us  to  regard  as  children  of  the  Church  those  who 
at  any  age  expressly  discard  her  authority.  We  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  their  ignorance  may  be  excusable ;  but 
as  faith  is  a  positive  gift,  we  look  for  its  manifestations  in 
the  docility  of  mind  which  marks  every  one  who  is  taught 
of  God.  It  may  be  that  this  existed  in  a  mind  like  that  of 
Mrs.  Seton,  who  clung  to  the  sect  in  which  she  was  edu- 
cated until  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  her  visit  to  Italy,  with  her  sick  husband ;  a  proof 
of  which  may  be  derived  from  the  readiness  with  which  she 
assented  to  its  authority  and  doctrine.  Up  to  that  time  she 
appears  to  have  been  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  piety  which  she  cherished  being  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, we  care  not  to  dispute  about  their  precise  character  and 
value.  Of  course  we  regard  her  sentiments  and  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  Communion,  as  given  in  her  sect,  as  mere  de- 
lusions of  a  mind  not  yet  enlightened  to  know  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Real  Presence.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  enough 
for  us  that,  like  the  devout  centurion,  she  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church ; 
and  her  conversion  may  serve  to  confirm  the  sentiment  of 
Bishop  Hay,  himself  a  convert,  who,  strong  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principle,  that  salvation  can  be  had  only  in 
the  Church,  expresses  his  conviction,  that,  when  God  by 
his  grace  enlightens  and  moves  persons  out  of  her  commun- 
ion, if  they  prove  obedient  to  his  impulses,  they  will  be 
drawn  finally  within  her  pale.  If  persons  apparently  sin- 
cere and  well  disposed,  distinguished  by  pious  sentiments 
and  works  of  charity,  live  and  die  out  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  pronounce  judgment ;  but  we  should  refer  it 
to  the  secret  counsels  of  God,  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will,  and  leaves  whom  he  will  in  the  obduracy  of  his  heart. 
Pride  oftentimes  taints  those  actions  which  men  highly 
prize,  and  many  other  secret  obstacles  may  exist  to  the  free 
dispensations  of  divine  grace.  Our  solicitude  to  vindicate 
the  Divine  justice  is  altogether  misplaced,  since  his  judg- 
ments are  righteous,  needing  no  support  from  man.  When 
it  happened  in  the  days  of  Augustine  that  a  candidate  for 
baptism,  whose  conduct  was  edifying,  was  snatched  out  of 
life  before  receiving  the  sacrament^  this  great  doctor  did 
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not  venture  to  give  any  assurance  of  his  eternal  happiness, 
although  there  was  certainly  ground  for  hope  ;  much  less  did 
he  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  God,  who  deprived  him 
of  the  opportunity  of  regeneration ;  and  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  play-actor,  or  a  licentious  man  fell  sick,  sought 
baptism,  and  slept  in  Christy  he  regarded  his  salvation  as 
certain.  In  either  case,  he  adored  the  Divine  counsels ;  and 
exclaimed  devoutly,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  incomprehensible 
are  his  judgments,  and  unsearchable  his  ways ! "  * 

This  reserve  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  false  liberal* 
ity  which  confidently  proclaims  the  happiness  of  the  depart- 
ed, even  of  the  unbaptized,  and  of  those  whose  views  of 
religion  had  been  decidedly  deistical.  Their  sincerity,  their 
benevolence,  their  love  of  truth,  is  praised  without  measure, 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  have  found  accept* 
ance.  This  confidence  is  still  greater  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  manifested  religious  sentiments,  expressed  hope 
in  Christ,  called  on  him  for  mercy,  although  they  may  have 
had  no  certain  convictions  of  the  great  mysteries  of  faith. 
It  proceeds  from  aii  erroneous  persuasion,  that  all  have  a 
strict  and  natural  right  to  eternal  beatitude,  or  that  the 
least  good  disposition  insures  its  attainment.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  teaching  of  God's  Church.  Faith  is  the 
free  gift  of  God,  granted  according  to  his  secret  counsels ; 
grace  is  not  of  works ;  salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  We  must, 
then,  adore  his  judgments,  and  await  the  manifestation  of 
their  justice. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  which  is  generally  enter- 
tained by  persons  brought  up  in  the  various  sects,  claiming 
praise  for  orthodoxy,  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
faith.  This  implies  absolute  conviction,  whilst  professors 
of  such  doctrines  often  betray  uncertainty,  or,  at  most,  a 
conviction  grounded  on  motives  that  are  not  calculated  to 
remove  all  doubt.  Infallibility  being  disclaimed  by  all  the 
sects,  and  each  individual  feeling  that  he  is  liable  to  error, 
the  belief  of  revealed  mysteries  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
pass  the  limits  of  probable  opinion.  Early  impressions  and 
associations  concur  to  attach  men  to  the  church  of  their 
baptism,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  the  sect  in  which  they 

*  Apud  Aug.  Serm.  XXVII.  de  Ps.  xcv. 
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have  grown  up,-  and  to  raake  them  view  with  reverence  its 
leading  doctrines, — particularly  those  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  fundamental :  but  on  what  can  they 
rest  the  certain  conviction  of  their  truth  ?  We  are  tola, 
on  the  Bible,  the  word  of  God;  but  this  is  so  variously  in- 
terpreted, that  many,  professing  unqualified  reverence  for  its 
oracles,  deny  the  great  mysteries  of  religion.  The  foundation 
of  certainty  being  wanting,  the  belief  of  sectaries  can  only  be 
a  favorite  opinion  on  grounds  deemed  satisfactory,  but  not 
certain,  or  a  vague  acquiescence  in  the  teachings  of  their 
sect  In  fact,  they  generally  attach  little  importance  to 
dogmatic  faith,  as  if  conscious  that  no  security  could  be 
given  for  its  truth,  and  rely  wholly  on  personal  assurance 
of  one's  own  justification,  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
merits,  as  the  true  justifying  faith.  We  may  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  for  doubting  whether  in  any  instance  the  per- 
suasion of  sectaries  can  fairly  be  called  faith.  Their  sin- 
cere attachment  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity 
we  do  not  question ;  their  pious  dispositions  and  tenden- 
cies we  do  not  doubt;  but  we  fear  that  they  have  not  that 
deep  and  unshaken  conviction  which  constitutes  divine 
faith,  and  which  is  the  result  of  the  recognition  of  an  infal- 
lible authority. 

As  to  their  virtues  and  good  works,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recognizing  in  many  strict  morality,  active  benevo- 
lence, and,  to  our  view,  excellent  dispositions.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  many  act,  not  merely  from  the  impulse  of  a 
good  heart,  but  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle, 
having  present  to  their  minds  the  high  considerations  of 
religion.    We  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  practise  that 

**  Virtue  which  Christian  motives  best  inspire." 

St  Augustine  observes,  that  pastures  nourished  with  the 
rain  of  God  are  sometimes  found  by  the  sheep  of  Christ 
on  the  dry  and  barren  mountains  of  heresy,  inasmuch  as 
the  sects  have  the  Scriptures  and  the  Sacraments ;  '^  alu 
quando  inveniunt  ibi  oves  pascua  de  pluvia  Dei,  haJbent  enim 
el  ipsi  Scripluras,  habent  SacramenlaJ^  *  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  moderns  only  retain  Baptism,  the  Eucharist  be- 
ing a  mere  symbol  and  figure.  Yet  he  held  that  all  their 
works,  however  in  themselves  praiseworthy,  are  fruitless  to 

•  Serm.  XLVI.  n.  U. 
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salvation.  "  Do  you  not  see  how  the  various  sects  pray, 
fast,  give  alms,  praise  Christ?  They  have  the  blossom, 
but  they  have  not  the  fruit."  *  Again  he  writes ':  "  Who- 
soever is  separated  from  this  Catholic  Church,  however 
laudable  his  conduct  may  appear  to  himself,  shall  not  at- 
tain to  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  continues  on  him  for  this 
one  sin,  that  he  is  separated  from  the  unity  of  Christ"  f 
He  insists  that  the  penitential  tears  of  the  sectarian  can- 
not avail  for  the  remission  of  sin,  whilst  the  sin  of  sepa- 
ration is  undeplored  and  uncorrected :  ''  If  any  one  out 
of  the  Church  repents  of  his  sins,  continuing  in  his  heart 
impenitent  of  this  great  sin,  by  which  he  is  estranged  from 
the  Church  of  God,  what  avails  him  that  repentance,  whilst 
by  that  very  fact  he  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  being 
separated  from  the  Church,  which  received  this  privilege, 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  imparted  in  her  com- 
munion, through  the  Holy  Ghost"  J  The  reason  relied  oa 
by  Augustine  was  the  want  of  that  divine  charity  by  which 
Christ  wished  his  followers  to  be  bound  together  in  unity. 
He  applied  the  forcible  language  of  the  Apostle  to  works 
of  this  character :  "  If  they  distribute  their  goods  to  the 
poor,  as  many  do,  not  only  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
also  in  various  sects ;  if,  like  us,  in  times  of  persecution, 
they  deliver  their  bodies  to  the  flames  for  the  faith  which  we 
hold  in  common ;  yet  because  they  do  this  in  a  state  of 
separation,  not  bearing  with  one  another  in  love,  nor  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
being  without  charity,  notwithstanding  their  many  quali- 
ties, which  are  of  no  avail,  they  cannot  attain  eternal  sal- 
vation." § 

Our  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  our 
quotations  from  St.  Augustine ;  but  his  high  authority,  as 
the  most  eminent  Father  of  the  Latin  Church,  will  plead  our 
apology.  Besides,  he  presents  in  his  writings,  on  the  points 
which  we  have  examined,  the  doctrine  of  St  Cyprian  and 
the  Fathers  generally.  There  is  a  special  reason  for  sub- 
mitting these  many  passages  to  consideration,  inasmuch 
as  the  complimentary  introduction  to  a  letter  written  by 


•  Serm.  XXXVIII.  de  Verbis  Ecci,  n.  16. 
t  Ep.  CXLI.  alias  CLII. 

?Sernfi.  LXXI.  de  Verbis  Ev,  Matt, 
De  Bapt.  contra  Donat.,  Lib.  I.  d.  13. 
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him  to  persons  about  to  quit  schism  has  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  a  theory,  which,  as  popularly  applied  in  our 'day, 
nullifies  the  great  truth  delivered  by  the  Apostle,  that  as 
there  is  one  Lord,  so  there  is  one  faith,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God. 

The  works  done  out  of  unity,  from  motives  of  religion, 
may,  however,  be  serviceable,  inasmuch  as  they  remotely 
dispose  for  faith,  when  performed  in  sincerity,  under  the 
impulse  of  divine  grace.  The  inclination  to  works  of 
benevolence,  even  from  mere  natural  sympathy,  is  good ; 
but  when  prompted  by  a  regard  for  the  injunctions  of  the 
Gospel,  it  may  be  presumed  to  proceed  from  an  impulse  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  although  he  may  not  as  yet  dwell  in 
the  soul,  may  move  her  to  act  from  supernatural  motives. 
If  she  prove  obedient  to  this  movement  of  grace,  she  will 
also  be  prompted  to  pray ;  and  in  proportion  to  her  docility 
and  fervor,  light  will  be  given  her  to  seek  for  instruction 
from  the  authorized  ministers  of  Christ  To  Cornelius,  "  a 
religious  man,  and  one  that  feared  God,  with  all  his  house, 
and  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  al- 
ways," the  angel  appeared  with  the  consoling  assurance: 
"  Thy  prayers  and  thy  alms  have  ascended  for  a  memorial 
in  the  sight  of  God.     And  now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and 

call  hither  one  Simon,  who  is  surnamed  Peter; he 

shall  tell  thee  what  thou  must  do."  *  In  reference  to  this 
fact,  St  Augustine  remarks :  "  Since  whatever  good  was 
in  his  prayers  and  alms  could  not  avail  him  unless  he  were 
incorporated  with  the  Church  by  the  bond  of  Christian 
communion  and  peace,  he  is  directed  to  send  to  Peter,  and 
through  him  he  learns  Christ;  being  baptized  also  by  him, 
he  is  associated  with  the  Christian  people  by  sharing  in 
their  communion,  with  whom  he  was  already  united  by 
the  mere  resemblance  of  good  works."  f  We  regard  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Seton  as  a  happy  illustration  of  this  order  of 
divine  economy.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  be  educated  in 
a  sect  She  possessed,  nevertheless,  excellent  moral  and 
religious  dispositions,  —  she  prayed  and  acted  according  to 
her  knowledge  and  opportunities,  —  and  God  called  her 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  made  her  that  was  sterile  fruit- 
ful in  good  works,  and  even  the  joyful  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren. 


*  Acts  X.  3,  4,  5.  t  De  Bapt.  contra  Donat.t  Lib.  I.  n.  10. 
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It  is  the  blessing  which  the  Church  imparts  to  her  most 
devoted  children,  to  impress  their  own  image  on  thousands 
by  means  of  religious  institutes,  and  thus  to  continue  for 
ages  the  good  which  they  commenced  in  life.  Mrs.  Seton 
did  not  neglect  the  duties  which  she  owed  to  her  offspring, 
whom  she  loved  with  great  tenderness ;  but  her  charity 
took  a  wider  range,  embracing  in  its  expanse  the  destitute 
and  suffering  of  all  classes.  Two  of  her  children  still  sur- 
vive, one  of  them  occupying  a  respectable  position,  and 
the  other  devoted  to  works  of  mercy  in  a  kindred  institute 
to  that  which  her  mother  founded.  The  number  of  her 
spiritual  daughters,  who  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  emu- 
lating her  zeal  while  they  venerate  her  memory,  cannot 
easily  be  counted.  Had  she  lived  in  society,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  to  adorn  it,  and  to  edify  all  those  of 
her  acquaintance ;  but  how  limited  would  have  been  her 
influence  compared  with  that  which  she  now  exercises, 
through  those  angels  of  charity  who  are  everywhere  found 
solacing  the  afflicted  and  guiding  the  orphan !  Her  biogra- 
phy will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  a  large  number ;  but 
to  increase  its  circulation,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  the 
second  edition  should  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  size 
and  price.  The  details  of  her  early  life  might  be  omitted, 
and  the  work  might  commence  with  her  first  insight  into 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  notice  of  many  individuals  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  commencement  or  progress  of 
the  institute  might  also  be  less  elaborate  and  eulogistical. 
There  are  names  such  as  those  of  Dubourg,  Cheverus,  Car- 
roll, which  cannot  be  too  highly  honored  ;  but  all  the 
figures  of  a  group  may  not  admit  of  the  same  high  coloring 
or  prominent  position. 

The  Catholic  public  owe  much  to  Dr.  White  for  this 
contribution  to  our  literature,  which  must  prove  aicceptable 
to  all  who  admire  virtue  in  its  most  attractive  form,  accom- 
panied by  refinement  and  manifested  in  blessings.  He 
has  shown  great  tact,  judgment,  and  ability  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  labor  of  love. 
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Art.  III.  —  Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  in  Boston^  on  the  14/A  and 
2\st  of  November^  1852,  on  leaving  their  Old  and  enter- 
ing a  New  Place  of  Worship.  By  Theodore  Parker, 
Minister  of  that  Society.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
&  Co.    1853.    8vo.     pp.  56. 

Theodore  Parker,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  Prot- 
estant minister  of  the  Congregational  order,  in  this  city, 
who  has  gained  within  the  last  few  years  no  little  notori- 
ety. He  was  brought  up,  we  believe,  in  the  way  of  think- 
ing of  our  Puritan  fathers,  but  made  his  first  appearance 
before  the  public  as  a  minister  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists.  What  he  calls  himself  now,  or 
wishes  others  to  call  him,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  judg- 
ing from  the  Sermons  before  us,  we  presume  he  would  not 
be  pleased  to  be  called  a  Christian,  and  would  prefer  to  be 
called  simply  a  man,  perhaps,  the  man,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  only  real  and  true  man  among  us. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  career,  we  knew  Mr.  Parker 
well,  and  regarded  him  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise ;  he 
was  of  the  same  school  with  ourselves,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  our  dearest  personal  friends ;  we  counted  much 
on  him  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  work  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged ;  and  were  among  the  very  few  Unitarian  min- 
isters who  ventured  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  his 
more  conservative  brethren.  We  did  not,  however,  accept 
even  then  all  his  views,  and  we  detected  in  him  a  disposi- 
tion to  push  Protestantism  even  farther  than  we  were  pre- 
pared to  go ;  but  we  trusted  that  as  he  grew  older  he 
would  become  less  unbelieving,  and  more  Christian,  and 
as  we  knew  him  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  great  Protes- 
tant principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  gave  him 
our  hearty  sympathy,  and  such  support  as  we  had  to  give. 
We  knew  him  to  possess  good  natural  abilities,  great  quick- 
ness of  mind,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  brilliant  fancy,  —  to  be 
a  diligent  student,  a  great  reader,  and  a  scholar  of  more 
than  ordinary  attainments  among  the  scholars  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  hoped  that  he  would  ultimately  prove  a  real 
benefactor  to  his  race.  It  was  thus  we  regarded  him  when 
we  were  ourselves  still  a  Protestant,  dreaming  of  "  the 
Church  of  the  Future,"  or  of  a  new  Church  to  be  founded 
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by  men,  and  as  far  in  advance  of  the  old  Church,  as  the 
old  was  in  advance  of  Greek  and  Roman  Paganism.  We 
may  say,  now  that  we  can  look  upon  him  and  his  works 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  that  he  is  a  more  consist- 
ent Protestant  than  we  ever  were,  or  ever  could  have  been, 
and  has  proved  himself,  upon  the  whole,  an  abler  man  than 
we  ever  expected  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Parker  complains  in  these  Sermons  of  the  opposition 
he  has  encountered,  represents  himself  as  persecuted,  and 
tells  us  that  he  is  hated,  perhaps  no  man  in  the  community 
more  so.  We  think  he  is  mistaken  in  this.  No  man  in 
this  community  differs  more  widely  from  Mr.  Parker  than 
we  do,  more  thoroughly  detests  his  views,  or  has  written  so 
much  against  them  ;  but  the  thought  of  hating  him  never 
came  into  our  head  or  our  heart.  Hatred  cannot  be  felt 
by  us  for  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Parker ;  we  pity  him  too  much 
to  hate  him.  He  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  persecuted 
man  ;  he  is  land  always  has  been  treated  with  remarkable 
tenderness ;  and  he  enjoys  a  consideration  and  exerts  an 
influence  which  prove  that  the  Protestant  heart  of  the  com- 
munity beats  in  secret  unison  with  his  own.  He  may  not 
be  personally  popular,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  he  fan- 
cies himself  persecuted  and  hated  simply  because  he  has 
an  overweening  love  of  approbation,  and  has  placed  his 
pretensions  a  little  too  high.  He  has  learning,  wit,  elo- 
quence ;  but  he  is  neither  strong  nor  amiable.  He  has  a 
little  dash  of  sentimentalism ;  but  he  has  not  the  large, 
loving  heart.  He  has  no  consideration  for  others,  no  self- 
forgetfulness,  no  disinterestedness,  no  generosity.  He  can 
never  understand  what  he  owes  to  an  opponent,  and  has 
nothing  but  sarcasm  and  abuse  for  those  who  differ  from 
him.  He  attacks  every  class  of  the  community,  denounces 
every  doctrine  and  institution  not  in  accordance  with  his 
private  reason,  and  when  called  upon  to  defend  his  own 
course,  he  either  takes  refuge  in  undignified  silence,  or  re- 
plies with  a  repetition  of  his  sarcasms  and  abuse.  Hel 
denies  all  authority,  and  then  frets  and  scolds,  or  whines 
and  whimpers,  because  he  is  not  listened  to  as  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacher.  He  proclaims  the  absolute  right  of 
private  judgment  in  all  men,  and  then  regards  himself  as 
personally  attacked,  insulted,  abused,  persecuted,  if  others 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  doctrines 
he  puts  forth.     He  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church,  of 
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the  Bible,  of  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  even  our  Lord  him- 
self, and  yet  feels  that  we  do  him  great  wrong  when  we 
refuse  to  accept  his  own  utterances  as  divine  oracles,  and 
to  bow  down  to  him  as  more  than  Bible,  Church,  Prophet, 
Apostle,  or  Messiah,  and  worship  him  as  the  Incarnate 
God.  His  pride  blinds  his  judgment,  and  prevents  him 
from  seeing  that,  if  there  is  any  hostility  to  himself  person- 
ally in  this  community,  it  is  provoked  by  his  own  selfish- 
ness and  arrogance,  by  his  own  want  of  proper  considera- 
tion for  others,  and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
civilized  life.  He  professes  to  be  a  man,  and  yet  is  grieved 
that  he  is  not  treated  as  a  god ;  to  speak  merely  from  his 
own  heart,  and  yet  demands  that  he  be  listened  to,  if  not  as 
God,  yet  as  one  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God. 
He  ought  to  see  that  this  is  absurd,  and  that  he  must  prove 
himself  a  god  before  he  can  reasonably  complain  of  not 
being  worshipped  as  God  ;  or  at  least  that  he  is  authorized 
by  God  to  speak  in  his  name,  before  he  can  Expect  us  to 
receive  his  utterances  as  divine  oracles,  or  embrace  them 
as  truth  merely  because  they  are  his  utterances. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  single  Mr.  Parker  out  from 
the  Protestant  world  as  a  special  object  of  our  attack,  — 
we  would  rather  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  his  Protes- 
tant brethren  ;  but  we  confess  that  he  renders  this  difficult, 
by  his  uniform  refusal  to  reply  to  the  objections  seriously 
and  respectfully  urged  against  his  doctrines.  Mr.  Parker, 
we  may  presume,  regards  the  views  which  from  time  to 
time  he  puts  forth  as  important ;  and  he  must  know,  since 
he  rejects  all  authority,  that  the  simple  fact  that  he  puts 
them  forth  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  believe 
them.  He  must  regard  himself  in  putting  them  forth  as 
making  his  appeal  to  reason,  and  therefore  as  bound  to 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  reason.  When,  then,  his  views 
are  taken  up  by  others,  and  good  reasons,  or  what  appear 
to  men  of  solid  judgment  as  sufficient  reasons,  are  adduced 
for  not  entertaining  or  for  rejecting  them,  he  is  bound  by 
every  principle  of  reason  and  morality,  either  to  reply  and 
show  that  those  reasons  are  inconclusive  and  his  views  may 
be  true  in  spite  of  them,  or  else  abandon  his  doctrines  them- 
selves, as  shown  to  be  untenable.  This  is  a  simple  dictate 
of  common  sense.  But  this  Mr.  Parker  never  does.  In  no 
instance  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  has  he  ever  met 
an  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  his  doctrines. 
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He  cannot  be  reasoned,  coaxed,  or  shamed  into  a  reply, 
we  say  not  to  attacks  on  hinnself,  but  to  sober  arguments 
against  his  views.  Who  attacks  them,  he  seems  to  hold, 
attacks  him  personally,  and  as  it  is  more  dignified  and 
manly  to  leave  attacks  on  ourselves  unreplied  to  than  it  ia 
to  reply  to  them,  he  concludes  that  he  is  not  only  under 
no  obligation  to  reply  to  the  objections  urged  against  them, 
but  that  he  really  deserves  honor  for  his  magnanimity  in 
forbearing  to  do  so.  This  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Parker's  con- 
duct that  we  cannot  easily  defend,  and  it  necessarily  ex- 
cludes him  from  the  class  of  honorable  opponents,  and  even 
of  honorable  men.  He  will  not  reason  or  give  a  reason  to 
those  that  ask  him  for  the  hope  that  he  professes  to  have 
in  him.  He  shrinks  from  every  challenge.  This  is  a  charge 
against  himself  personally,  which  he  can  refute  or  wipe  out 
only  by  changing  his  course;  although  we  admit  that  his 
refusal  to  reply  to  arguments  against  his  views  is  his  best 
policy,  in  case  he  loves  his  own  views  more  ths^n  he  loves 
truth,  for  were  he  to  undertake  to  defend  them  against 
sharp-sighted  opponents,  he  would  very  soon  find  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  them  without  incurring  universal  de- 
rision. 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  so,  and  yet  you  never 
find  a  man  denying  all  authority  in  matters  of  belief  who 
does  not  require  you  to  listen  to  him  as  one  having  author- 
ity. A  Catholic  in  stating  what  his  Church  teaches,  that 
is,  in  teaching  the  dogmas  of  his  Church,  is  clear,  precise, 
and  positive,  because  he  speaks  by  an  authority  not  his 
own,  and  to  which  he  owes  himself  the  same  submission 
that  is  exacted  of  others.  He  when  questioned  has  only 
to  answer,  The  Church  teaches  it ;  or  if  that  answer  does 
not  suffice,  he  simply  adduces  the  divine  commission  of 
the  Church  to  teach,  and  there  ends  the  controversy.  In 
all  this  he  himself  counts  for  nothing;  his  personal  author- 
ity is  considered  neither  by  himself  nor  by  others.  He 
claims  nothing  for  himself,  and  never  dogmatizes.  He  tells 
only  what  he  is  told,  and  places  himself  above  nobody,  and 
asks  nobody  to  believe  any  thing  on  the  strength  of  his 
wisdom,  sagacity,  virtue,  or  learning.  He  is  or  may  be 
perfectly  humble,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  position  or 
conduct  to  ofiend  the  pride  of  the  most  sensitive.  God  is 
all  and  in  all,  and  the  Church,  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine 
word,  is  always  between  him  and  his  audience.     A  true 
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Catholic,  then,  can  never  be  a  dogmatist,  can  never  be  ar- 
rogant, can  never  assume  any  authority  of  his  own.  In 
discussing  matters  not  decided  by  his  Church,  or  what  are 
regarded  as  open  questions,  he  may  be  firm,  decided,  earnest; 
but  he  relies  not  on  his  personal  convictions,  and  claims 
respect  for  his  opinions  only  in  so  far  as  he  supports  them 
by  solid  reasons.  We  hear  ourselves  sometimes  accused 
of  dogmatism ;  -but  we  only  smile  at  the  charge.  In  stat- 
ing the  defined  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  universal 
dictates  of  reason,  we  always  speak  affirmatively,  and  state 
them  as  matters  not  to  be  disputed,  not  indeed  because  we 
state  them,  but  because  taught  by  an  authority  which  can- 
not err,  and  which  all  alike  are  bound  to  accept.  We  thus 
state  dogmas,  but  do  not  ourselves  dogmatize,  for  they 
are  not  laid  down  as  dogmas  on  our  authority.  In  open 
questions,  we  never  state  our  opinions  as  dogmas;  we 
always  give  them  as  opinions,  and,  of  course,  as  matters 
which  may  be  disputed,  for  opinions,  be  they  yours  or 
mine,  are  always  open  to  discussion ;  it  is  only  faith,  which 
is  not  opinion,  but  certain  truth,  that  may  not  be  questioned. 
Undoubtedly,  we  hold  our  opinions  important,  and  defend 
them  with  earnestness,  but  we  never  yet  felt  that  they 
were  important  because  they  were  ours,  and  we  never  ex- 
pect them  to  be  received  by  others,  except  in  virtue  of  the 
reasons  independent  of  ourselves  that  we  assign  for  them. 
Others  have  the  right  to  dispute  them,  and  if  they  show 
solid  reasons  against  them,  w^e  are  bound  to  abandon  them. 
Thus  it  is  with  us,  thus  it  is  with  every  Catholic.  There 
is  no  egotism,  no  assumption,  no  arrogance.  The  appeal 
is  made  never  to  a  private,  but  always  to  a  public  tribunal, 
to  a  Catholic  authority,  to  the  Universal  Church  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  to  universal  reason  in  all  other  matters. 

But  the  man  who,  like  Mr.  Parker,  rejects  all  authority, 
who  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  asserts  the  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  private  judgment,  is  sure  to  set  him- 
self up  as  authority,  and  to  claim  for  himself  personally 
all  the  authority  and  infallibility  that  we  Catholics  claim 
for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  the  Church  of  God.  Mr.  Par- 
ker will  suffer  no  authority  in  matters  of  belief  above  his 
own  private  judgment,  and  yet  he  sets  himself  up  as  su- 
preme pontiff  and  god.  No  doubt  he  does  it  unconsciously, 
yet  he  does  it ;  and  we  feel  at  every  page  of  his  writings 
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that  here  is  a  mortal  man,  a  weak  and  erring  man,  afTect- 
ing  to  speak  in  his  own  name  with  divine  authority. 
Whence  comes  this  ?  It  comes,  dear  reader,  from  the  fact 
that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  principle  of  authority,  and  must  always 
recognize  and  assert  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  fact 
is  certain.  All  nations  and  all  individuals  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  have,  so  far  as  history  and  tradition  can  be  relied 
on,  always  admitted  all  the  authority  that  we  Catholics 
assert  and  contend  for,  and  the  difference  is  never  as  to  the 
authority,  but  as  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  who  or  what  are 
its  organs.  The  atheist  admits  it  no  less  than  the  theist, 
only  he  ascribes  it  to  nature,  and  the  other  to  God.  The 
divine,  the  pontifical,  and  the  political  authority  was  recog- 
nized and  asserted  by  Pagan  no  less  than  by  Christian 
Rome.  The  pagan  Emperors  claimed,  and  by  their  pa- 
gan subjects  were  acknowledged,  to  be  at  once  emper- 
ors, supreme  pontiffs,  and  gods,  as  every  tyro  in  Roman 
history  knows.  The  Protestant  reformers,  though  they  re- 
jected the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  made  war  on  the 
principle  of  authority  itself,  yet  recognized  as  much  author- 
ity as  they  opposed,  and  claimed  it  lor  the  prince,  the  state, 
the  Scriptures,  the  sect,  or  the  individual.  They  acknowl- 
edged even  in  spite  of  themselves  a  supreme  authority 
somewhere  to  decide  all  questions  of  belief  and  conduct, 
and  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  resolve  all  the  controver- 
sies of  their  motley  descendants  into  disputes  as  to  whom 
or  what  is  this  authority,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  who  or 
what  is  its  organ.  Your  modem  liberalism,  which  rejects 
the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  kings  and  kaisers,  and  assumes 
for  its  motto.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  though  affecting 
to  deny  all  authority,  yet  asserts  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  people,  and  tells  us  of  people-king,  people-pontiff,  and 
people-god.  The  Come-outers,  the  men  and  women  who 
deny  the  Church,  the  king,  and  the  people,  yet  assert  the 
same  authority  for  each  individual,  and  maintain  boldly 
that  each  individual  has  the  right  to  say  for  himself,  "  I  am 
the  state,  I  am  the  church,  I  am  sovereign  pontiff,  I  am 
God.'^  The  reason  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  in  the  nature  of  things.  To  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  prevalent  philosophy,  which,  however,  is  not 
ours,  the  ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good  are  inseparable 
from  human  reason,  and  the  idea  of  supreme  authority  is 
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inseparable  from  the  ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good.  Hence 
the  human  mind  cannot  operate  without  asserting  supreme 
authority  for  both  intellect  and  will,  and  when  the  individ- 
ual fails  to  recognize  it  elsewhere,  he  necessarily  asserts  it 
for  himself,  and  falls  into  the  palpable  absurdity  of  denying 
all  authority,  and  of  asserting  supreme  authority  for  his 
own  personal  convictions.  He  cannot  help  himself  if  he 
would,  because  supreme  authority  is  an  eternal  truth,  be- 
cause it  really  exists,  and  the  human  mind  cannot  deny  it, 
any  more  than  it  can  affirm  pure  negation.  The  Church 
lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  supernatural  order,  above  the  reach  of 
natural  reason ;  but  she  is  constituted  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  not  one  of  her  principles  can  be 
denied  without  denying  reason  itself;  and  there  is  no  nor- 
mal exercise  of  reason  without  the  full  recognition  of  the 
principles  on  which  she  is  constituted,  and  on  which  she 
uniformly  insists. 

Freedom  is  not  in  exemption  from  all  authority,  but  in 
exemption  from  all  unjust,  usurped,  or  false  authority. 
Tyranny  is  not  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  but  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  usurped  authority,  and  hence  tyranny  and  the 
loss  of  freedom  are  always  in  proportion  to  departure 
from  the  authority  of  God,  or  rejection  of  the  authority 
which  he  delegates.  They  who  depart  the  farthest  usurp 
the  most  authority,  and  are  the  greatest  tyrants  in  principle, 
and  as  none  depart  farther  than  Mr.  Parker,  so  nowhere  will 
you  find  a  greater  tyrant^  or  one  less  the  friend,  of  true  free- 
dom, whether  civil  or  religious.  We  never  read  any  writings 
which  were  more  despotic  in  principle,  or  which  contained 
less  of  the  spirit  of  true  liberty,  than  those  of  Mr.  Parker. 
There  is  liberty  on  his  tongue,  but  none  in  his  heart ;  there 
is  in  words  the  proclamation  of  brotherhood,  in  spirit  there 
is  only  rancor,  hatred,  bitterness,  spite.  Asserting  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  opinion,  he  denounces  in  the  severest 
terms  all  who  do  not  agree  with  him ;  contending  for  the 
utmost  freedom  of  action,  and  the  rectitude  of  all  human 
conduct,  he  denounces  as  monsters  of  iniquity  all  who  do 
not  square  their  lives  by  the  arbitrary  rules  he  chooses  to  lay 
down.  Asserting  in  lofty  terms  the  infallibility  of  all  human 
nature  in  all  ages  and  nations,  he  holds  all  men  but  him- 
self to  have  fallen  into  damnable  errors,  and  to  deserve  to 
be  compassionated  as  fools  or  to  be  execrated  as  the  ene- 
mies ol  God  and  man.    Does  he  r       d  hii  con- 
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sistent  in  all  this?  Can  he  not  understand,  that  if  all 
opinions  are  free,  all  are  equally  respectable  ?  that  if  each 
has  a  perfect  right  to  form  his  own  opinions  for  himself, 
no  one  can  be  rightfully  censured  for  his  opinions,  let  them 
be  what  they  may  ?  that  if  each  man's  conscience  is  his 
sovereign  rule  of  right,  he  has  no  right  even  in  thought  to 
arraign  any  man  for  his  conduct,  however  different  it  may 
be  from  that  enjoined  by  his  own  conscience  ?  that  if  each 
man's  reason  and  conscience  are  infallible,  or  if  human 
nature  in  all  men  be  infalhble,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
error  or  sin  in  the  world,  and  therefore  he  has  no  right 
to  censure  or  accuse  any  one  or  any  thing  in  the  universe, 
in  past  or  present  times  ?  It  is  hardly  consistent  for  an 
optimist  to  talk  as  a  pessimist,  although  professed  opti- 
mists we  have  generally  found  to  be  in  practice  the  most 
bitter  and  censorious  of  our  acquaintances.  They  seem  to 
think  that  holding  all  to  be  good  gives  them  the  privilege 
of  denouncing  all  as  evil,  as  to  profess  philanthropy  gives 
one  the  privilege  of  hating  every  man  in  particular,  and  dis- 
regarding all  the  ordinary  affections,  courtesies,  and  civili- 
ties of  life. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  doubts  on 
Mr.  Parker's  honesty  or  sincerity.  We  have  been  ourselves 
a  Protestant  minister  like  himself,  and  perhaps  when  we 
were  so,  we  had  most  of  the  fault-s  we  detect  in  him ;  but 
he  strikes  us  as  greatly  deficient  in  candor,  we  will  not  say 
in  stating  his  own  views,  but  in  stating  the  views  of  others. 
He  is  not  truthful,  and  he  misstates  apparently  without 
scruple  what  he  terms  the  popular  theology.  What  he 
terms  popular  theology  is  for  the  most  part  Protestant 
theology,  for  which,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  as  little 
respect  as  he  has;  but  we  hold  that,  however  absurd  or 
mischievous  the  views  or  systems  which  we  oppose  may 
be,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  represent  them  correctly, 
and  to  oppose  them  for  what  they  really  are,  not  for  what 
they  are  not  A  victory  gained  by  misrepresentation  is 
never  honorable  to  him  who  gains  it,  and  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  truth.  Now  Mr.  Parker  uniformly 
misrepresents  the  popular  theology,  especially  in  those  re- 
spects in  which  that  theology  coincides  with  ours,  and  all 
his  witticisms  and  capital  hits  are  founded  on  gross  mis- 
representations, and  what  seem  to  us  wilful  misstatements. 
It  is  reported  that,  preaching  one  day,  he  remarked  that 
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"with  regard  to  the  Bible  different  views  are  entertained. 
Some  hold,"  he  said,  "  to  its  plenary  inspiration,  that  every 
word  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revela- 
tion was  dictated  by  infallible  inspiration,  and  that  the 
angels  in  their  song  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  quoted  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  and  misquoted  as  they  sang."  The  point 
of  the  joke  supposes,  as  every  one  may  see,  that  the  an- 
gelic song,  the  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis,  professes  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Septuagint,  and  is  a  misquotation ;  but  in 
fact  it  professes  no  such  thing,  and  nothing  in  it  or  in  the 
Scriptures  gives  one  any  right  to  pretend  that  it  claims  to 
be  a  quotation.  The  joke  was  obtained  simply  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  truth,  and  a  false  impression  was  made  upon  the 
audience,  the  majority  of  whom  most  likely  would  never 
think  of  questioning  the  fact  assumed.  This  is  only  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  meets  us  on  almost  every  page  of  the  au- 
thor's theological  writings.  The  Sermons  before  us  are  full 
of  misstatements  equally  gross  and  barefaced,  some  of 
which  before  we  close  we  may  have  occasion  to  point  out. 
This  fact  proves  that,  though  Mr.  Parker  may  be  sincere 
and  honest  in  his  views  and  aims,  he  is  not  an  honest 
scholar,  and  is  worthy  of  no  reliance  when  the  views  and 
aims  of  others  are  concerned.  He  is  not  truthful,  and  evi- 
dently acts  on  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
We  are  sorry  that  it  is  so,  for  these  things  naturally  excite 
hostility  to  him,  and  prevent  us  from  assuming  that  the 
opposition  he  complains  of  is  purely  opposition  to  his  doc- 
trines, and  from  giving  him  our  unqualified  esteem  as  a 
brave  man  bravely  struggling  to  sustain  a  cause  which  he 
regards  as  just  and  noble,  although  deceived.  We  esteem 
high  moral  qualities,  even  in  the  natural  order,  wherever  we 
discover  them,  and  we  sometimes  discover  them  coupled 
with  false  doctrines,  —  doctrines  which  we  look  upon  with 
abhorrence ;  but  we  confess  that  we  cannot  esteem  a  man 
who  lacks  candor  and  truthfulness,  who  seems  prepared 
to  resort  to  any  means  which  promise  him  a  momentary 
triumph,  or  an  undeserved  laugh  at  his  opponents.  We 
cannot  laugh  with  such  a  man,  however  witty,  for  his  laugh- 
ter is  Satanic;  we  connot  laugh  at  him,  for  to  witness  the 
abuse  of  the  noble  powers  which  God  gives  us  is  always 
painful. 

We  confess,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess, 
that  we  cannot  regard  Mr.  Parker  as  either  a  strong  or  a 
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truthful  man.  He  is  not  a  man  of  broad  and  elevated  views, 
of  high  and  generous  aims,  of  a  frank  and  noble  nature ; 
in  his  most  serious  efforts  and  loftiest  aspirations  there  is 
always  something  low,  something  mean,  something  paltry. 
We  always  find  something  sinister  and  cowardly  in  every 
page  of  his  writings,  or  at  least  something  weak  and  spite- 
ful, and  he  is  the  last  man  of  our  acquaintance  to  whom 
we  could  award  the  high  praise  he  most  covets,  that  of 
true  manliness.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Parker 
is  far  from  being  unpopular,  and  he  is  not  seldom  com- 
mended for  the  lofty  and  stern  morality  of  his  preaching.  He 
may  not  be  as  fashionable  as  some  of  his  brother  ministers, 
but  he  is  by  far  the  first  Protestant  minister  in  this  city  as 
to  talents,  learning,  and  influence.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
ignore  him,  or  to  pretend  that  his  influence  is  diminishing. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  sinking,  or  is  likely  to  sink, 
into  insignificance.  For  eight  years  he  has  sustained  him- 
self and  continued  to  interest  one  of  the  largest  Protestant 
congregations  in  the  city,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  Prot- 
estant press  and  pulpit  and  the  personal  disadvantages  we 
have  indicated.  He  and  his  followers  have  just  leit  their 
old  and  entered  a  new  and  much  superior  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  his  hearers  is 
constantly  increasing.  His  influence  is  not  confined  to  this 
city.  Strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who 
visit  us  flock  to  hear  him ;  his  partisans  are  numerous  in 
every  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  is  invited  to  lec- 
ture before  lyceums  and  literary  institutions  in  other  and 
distant  States  of  the  Union.  His  works  are  republished  in 
England,  and  the  party  in  Great  Britain  represented  by  the 
Westminster  Review  refer  to  him  as  the  great  man  of  our 
country,  and  reckon  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
age.  He  is  a  fact  in  our  community,  nay,  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  Protestant  world,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  which  wise  men  must  meet  and  dispose  of  as 
best  they  may. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  comparative  popularity  and  unde- 
niable influence  of  such  a  man  in  a  Protestant  community 
is  very  significant  We  cannot  ascribe  it  to  his  personstl 
qualifications,  we  cannot  ascribe  it  even  to  his  eloquence, 
his  wit,  or  his  learning,  —  at  least  only  in  part;  we  cannot 
ascribe  it  any  more  to  mere  popular  caprice  or  love  of  nov- 
elty.    Certain  it  is  that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  con* 
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ceding  that  he  strikes  a  chord  which  vibrates  through  the 
whole  heart  of  our  Protestant  community,  and  expresses  its 
own  secret  thought,  better  than  it  can  express  it  for  itself. 
His  strength  lies  in  his  genuine  Protestantism,  in  his  har- 
mony with  the  Protestant  tendencies  of  the  community, 
and  his  bold  development  and  eloquent  statement  of  what 
Protestantism  has  seldom  avowed  to  itself,  it  may  be,  but 
of  what,  as  Dr.  Newman  would  say,  it  has  all  along  meant. 
He  holds  the  place  he  does,  because,  disregarding  the  exte- 
rior forms  of  the  Protestant  world,  its  cant  and  pretensions, 
its  shams  and  inconsistencies,  he  makes  himself  the  faithful 
exponent  of  the  interior  spirit  and  meaning  of  Luther's  Ref- 
ormation; because  he  tells  in  tolerably  unequivocal  terms, 
if  not  what  that  Reformation  professes  to  be,  at  least  what 
it  really  is;  if  not  what  it  is  with  the  Protestant  sects  who 
still  make  some  pretensions  to  dogmatic  theology,  at  least 
what  it  must  become,  and  rapidly  is  becoming,  with  all. 
It  is  in  him  we  can  best  study  Protestantism,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  his  doctrines  become  significant  and  worth 
considering.  Happily  for  us,  he  has  given  in  these  two  Ser- 
mons, especially  in  the  first,  as  clear,  as  precise,  and  as  un- 
equivocal a  statement  of  his  views,  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  do.  He  is  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and 
reciting  what  he  calls  his  theological  programme,  or,  as  our 
politicians  say,  '^  defining  his  position."  After  premising 
that  he  and  his  followers  take  their  stand  on  "the  great 
Protestant  principle  of  free  Individuality  of  Thought  in 
Matters  of  Religion,"  he  proceeds :  — 

"  My  scheme  of  theology  is  very  briefly  told.  There  are  three 
great  doctrines  in  it,  relating  to  the  Idea  of  God,  the  Idea  of  Man, 
and  of  the  Conneciion  or  Relation  between  God  and  Man. 

'^  First,  of  the  Idea  of  God.  I  have  taught  the  Infinite  Perfectioa 
of  God  ;  that  in  God  there  are  united  all  conceivable  perfections, — 
the  perfection  of  being,  which  is  self-existence  ;  the  perfection  of 
power,  almightiness ;  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  alUknowingness  ; 
the  perfection  of  conscience,  all-righteousness ;  the  perfection  of 
the  affections,  alUlovingness  ;  and  the  perfection  of  soul,  all-holi- 
ness ;  —  that  He  is  perfect  Cause  of  all  that  He  creates,  making  every 
thing  of  perfect  material,  from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  pur- 
pose, as  a  perfect  means ;  —  that  He  is  perfect  Providence  also, 
and  has  arranged  all  things  in  his  creation  so  that  no  ultimate  and 
absolute  evil  shall  befall  any  thing  that  He  has  made ;  —  that,  in  the 
material  world,  all  is  order  without  freedom,  for  a  perfect  end  ;  and 
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in  the  human  world,  the  contingent  forces  of  human  freedom  are 
perfectly  known  by  God  ai  the  moment  of  creation,  and  so  balanced 
together  that  they  shall  work  out  a  perfect  blessedness  for  each  and 
for  all  his  children. 

'^  This  is  my  idea  of  God,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  my 
preaching.  It  is  the  one  idea  in  which  I  differ  from  the  Antichrls- 
tian  sects,  and  from  every  Christian  sect.  I  know  of  no  Christian 
or  Antichristian  sect  which  really  believes  in  the  infinite  God.  If 
the  infinity  of  God  appears  in  their  synthetic  definition  of  Deity,  it  is 
straightway  brought  to  nothing  in  their  analytic  description  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  their  historic  account  of  his  works  and  pur- 
poses. 

"  Then,  of  the  Idea  of  Man.  I  have  taught  that  God  gave  man- 
kind powers  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  God  ;  —  that  the 
body  was  just  what  God  meant  it  to  be  ;  had  nothing  redundant,  to 
be  cut  off  sacramentally ;  was  not  deficient  in  any  thing,  to  be 
sacramentally  agglutinated  thereunto;  —  and  that  the  spirit  of  man 
was  exactly  such  a  spirit  as  the  good  God  meant  to  make ;  redun- 
dant in  nothing,  deficient  in  nothing ;  requiring  no  sacramental 
amputation  of  an  old  faculty,  no  sacramental  imputation  of  a  new 
faculty  from  another  tree;  —  that  the  mind  and  conscience  and 
heart  and  soul  were  exactly  adequate  to  the  function  that  God 
meant  for  them  all;  that  they  found  their  appropriate  objects 
of  satisfaction  in  the  world ;  and  as  there  was  food  for  the  body, 
—  all  nature  ready  to  serve  it  on  due  condition,  — so  there  was 
satisfaction  for  the  spirit,  truth  and  beauty  for  the  intellect,  jus- 
tice for  the  conscience ;  human  beings  —  lover  and  maid,  bus- 
band  and  wife,  kith  and  kin,  friend  and  friend,  parent  and  child  — 
for  the  affections ;  and  God  for  the  soul ;  —  that  man  can  as  nat- 
urally find  satisfaction  for  his  soul,  which  hungers  after  the  infinite 
God,  as  for  his  heart,  which  hungers  for  a  human  friend,  or  for  his 
mouth,  which  hungers  for  daily  bread  ;  —  that  mankind  no  more 
needs  to  receive  a  miraculous  revelation  of  things  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion than  of  things  pertaining  to  housekeeping,  agriculture,  or 
manufactures ;  for  God  made  the  religious  faculty  as  adequate  to  its 
function  as  the  practical  faculties  for  theirs. 

'^  In  the  development  of  man^s  faculties,  I  have  taught  that  there 
has  been  a  great  progress  of  mankind,  —  outwardly  shown  in  the 
increased  power  over  nature,  in  the  increase  of  comfort,  art,  science, 
literature  ;  and  this  progress  is  just  as  obvious  in  religion  as  in  agri- 
culture or  in  housekeeping.  The  progress  in  the  idea  of  God  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  progress  in  building  ships ;  for,  indeed,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  popular  conception  of  a  jealous  and  angry  God, 
who  said  his  first  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  last  word  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  who  will  never  speak  again  till '  the  last 
day,'  and  then  only  damn  to  everlasting  ruin  the  bulk  of  mankind,  — 
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the  difference  between  that  conception  and  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
God  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  'dug-out'  of  a  Sand- 
wich Islander  and  a  California  clipper,  that  takes  all  the  airs  of 
heaven  in  its  broad  arms,  and  skims  over  the  waters  with  the  speed 
of  wind.  I  see  no  limit  to  this  power  of  progressive  development 
in  man ;  none  to  man's  power  of  religious  development.  The 
progress  did  not  begin  with  Moses,  nor  end  with  Jesus.  Neither  of 
these  great  benefactors  was  a  finality  in  benefaction.  This  power 
of  growth,  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  is  only  definite  in  the 
historical  forms  already  produced,  but  quite  indefinite  and  bound- 
less in  its  capabilities  of  future  expansion. 

''In  the  human  faculties,  this  is  the  order  of  rank  :  I  have  put 
the  body  and  all  its  powers  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  and  then, 
of  the  spiritual  powers,  I  put  the  intellect  the  lowest  of  all ;  con- 
science came  next  higher  ;  the  affections  higher  yet ;  and,  highest 
of  all,  1  have  put  the  religious  faculty.  Hence  I  have  always  taught 
that  the  religious  faculty  was  the  natural  ruler  in  all  this  common- 
wealth of  man  ;  yet  I  would  not  have  it  a  tyrant,  to  deprive  the  mind 
or  the  conscience  or  the  affections  of  their  natural  rights.  But  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  its  commanding  power  in  every  relation 
of  life,  that  is  what  I  have  continually  preached  ;  and  some  of  you 
will  remember  that  the  first  sermon  1  addressed  to  you  was  on  this 
theme,  —  The  Absolute  Necessity  of  Religion  for  safely  conduct- 
ing the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the  state,  i  dwelt  on 
both  of  these  points,  —  religion  for  the  individual,  and  religion  for 
the  state.  You  know  very  well  I  did  not  begin  too  soon.  Yet  I 
did  not  then  foresee  that  it  would  soon  be  denied  in  America,  in 
Boston,  that  there  was  any  law  higher  than  an  Act  of  Congress. 

"  VVoman  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  equal  of  man,  —  more 
nicely  speaking,  the  equivalent  of  man  ;  superior  in  some  things, 
inferior  in  some  other  :  inferior  in  the  lower  qualities,  in  bulk  of 
body  and  bulk  of  brain  ;  superior  in  the  higher  and  nicer  qualities, 
in  the  moral  power  of  conscience,  the  loving  power  of  affection, 
the  religious  power  of  the  soul ;  equal,  on  the  whole,  and  of  course 
entitled  to  just  the  same  rights  as  man ;  to  the  same  rights  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate ;  the  same  domestic,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  politi- 
cal rights  as  man,  and  only  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  these  by  might, 
not  right ;  yet  herself  destined  one  day  to  acquire  them  all.  For, 
as  in  the  development  of  man  the  lower  faculties  come  out  and  blos- 
som first,  and  as  accordingly,  in  the  development  of  society,  those 
persons  who  represent  the  lower  powers  first  get  elevated  to  promi- 
nence;  so  man,  while  he  is  wanting  in  the  superior  quality,  possesses 
brute  strength  and  brute  intellect,  and  in  virtue  thereof  has  had  the 
fiway  in  the  world.  But  as  the  finer  qualities  come  later,  and  the  per- 
sons who  represent  those  finer  qualities  come  later  into  prominence ; 
so  womankind  is  destined  one  day  to  come  forth  and  introduce  a  bet- 
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ter  element  into  the  family,  society,  politics,  and  church,  and  to  bless 
us  far  more  than  the  highest  of  men  are  yet  aware.  Out  of  that 
mine  the  fine  gold  is  to  be  brought  which  shall  sanctify  the  church, 
and  save  the  state. 

^'  That  is  my  idea  of  man ;  and  you  see  how  widely  it  differs  from 
the  popular  ecclesiastical  idea  of  man. 

''Then  a  word  for  the  Idea  of  the  Relation  between  God  and  Man. 

"  I.  First,  of  this  on  God's  part  God  is  perfect  Cause  and  per- 
fect Providence,  Father  and  Mother  of  all  men  ;  and  He  loves 
each  with  all  of  his  Being,  all  of  his  almightiness,  his  all-knowing- 
ness,  all-righteousness,  all-lovingness,  and  all-holiness.  He  knew 
at  the  beginning  all  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  each  man,  —  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  prepared  for  all,  so  that 
a  perfect  result  shall  be  worked  out  at  last  for  each  soul.  The 
means  for  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  human  world  are^he  natural 
powers  of  man,  his  faculties  ;  those  faculties  which  are  fettered  by 
instinct,  and  those  also  which  are  winged  by  free-will.  Hence 
while,  with  my  idea  of  God,  I  am  sure  of  the  end,  and  have  asked 
of  all  men  an  infinite  faith  that  the  result  would  be  brought  out  right 
by  the  forces  of  God,  —  with  my  idea  of  man,  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  human  means ;  and,  while  1  was  sure  of  the  end,  and  called 
for  divine  faith,  I  have  also  been  sure  of  the  means,  and  called  for 
human  work.  Here  are  two  propositions:  first,  that  God  so  orders 
things  in  his  providence,  that  a  perfect  result  shall  be  wrought  out 
for  each  ;  and,  second,  that  He  gives  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
to  every  man.  I  believe  both  of  these  propositions ;  I  have  pre- 
sented both  as  strongly  as  I  could.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
logically  reconciled  these  two  propositions,  with  all  their  conse- 
quences, in  my  own  mind,  and  still  less  to  the  minds  oCothers.  There 
may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction.  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  how  to  rec- 
oncile the  seeming  contradiction,  and  yet  believe  both  propositions. 

''From  this  it  follows  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  no  surprise 
to  God  ;  that  the  vice  of  a  Judas,  or  the  virtue  of  a  Jesus,  is  not  a 
surprise  to  Him.  Error  and  sin  are  what  stumbling  is  to  the  child; 
accidents  of  development,  which  will  in  due  time  be  overcome.  As 
the  finite  mother  does  not  hate  the  sound  and  strong  boy,  who  some- 
times stumbles  in  learning  to  walk ;  does  not  hate  the  sound,  but 
weak  boy,  who  stumbles  oAen  ;  and  does  not  hate  the  crippled  boy, 
who  stumbles  continually,  and  only  stumbles  ;  —  but  as  she  seeks 
to  help  and  teach  all  three,  so  the  Infinite  Mother  of  us  all  does  not 
hate  the  well-born,  who  seldom  errs ;  does  not  hate  the  ill-born, 
who  often  transgresses ;  and  does  not  hate  the  moral  idiot,  even  the 
person  that  is  born  organized  for  kidnapping;  —  but  will,  in  the 
long  run  of  eternity,  bring  all  these  safely  home,  —  the  first  mur- 
derer and  the  last  kidnapper,  both  reformed  and  blessed.  Suf- 
fering for  error  and  sin  is  a  fact  in  this  world.    I  make  no  doubt  it 
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will  be  a  fact  in  all  stages  of  development  in  the  next  world.  But 
mark  this :  It  is  not  from  the  anger  or  weakness  of  God  that  we 
suffer;  it  is  for  purposes  worthy  of  hfs  perfection  and  his  love. 
Suffering  is  not  a  devil's  malice,  but  God's  medicine.  I  can  never 
believe  that  Evil  is  a  finality  with  God. 

"  II.  Then  see  the  relation  on  roan's  part.  Providence  is  what 
God  owes  to  man ;  and  man  has  an  unalienable  right  to  the  infinite 
providence  of  God.  No  sin  ever  can  alienate  and  nullify  that 
right.  To  say  that  it  could,  would  seem  to  me  blasphemy  against 
the  Most  High  God  ;  for  it  would  imply  a  lack  of  some  element  of 
perfection  on  God's  part ;  a  lack  of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  of 
love,  or  of  holiness, — fidelity  to  Himself.  It  would  make  God 
finite,  and  not  infinite. 

*^  Religion  is  what  man  owes  to  God,  as  God  owes  providence  to 
man.  And  with  me  religion  is  something  exceedingly  wide,  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface,  and  including  the  whole  depth  of  human  life. 
The  internal  part  I  have  called  Piety.  By  that  I  mean,  speaking  syn- 
thetically, the  iQve  of  God  as  God,  with  all  the  mind  and  conscience, 
heart  and  soul;  speaking  analytically,  the  love  of  truth  and  beauty, 
with  the  intellect ;  the  love  of  justice,  with  the  conscience  ;  the 
love  of  persons,  with  the  affections ;  the  love  of  holiness,  with  the 
soul :  for  all  these  faculties  find  in  God  their  perfect  Object,  —  the 
all-true,  all-beautiful,  all-just,  all-loving,  and  all-holy  God,  the  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  of  all. 

"  The  more  external  part  of  religion,  I  have  called  Morality ; 
that  is,  keeping  all  the  natural  laws  which  God  has  writ  for  the 
body  and  spirit,  for  mind  and  conscience  and  heart  and  soul ;  and 
I  consider  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  religion  to  keep  every 
law  which  God  has  writ  in  our  frame,  as  it  is  to  keep  the  '*  Ten 
Commandments";  and  just  as  much  our  duty  to  keep  the  law 
which  He  has  thus  published  in  human  nature,  as  if  the  voice  of 
God  spoke  out  ^f  heaven,  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt,"  and  *'  Thou 
shalt  not."  Man's  consciousness  proclaims  God's  law.  It  is  nature 
on  which  I  have  endeavored  to  bottom  my  teachings.  Of  course 
this  morality  includes  the  subordination  of  the  body  to  the  spirit, 
and,  in  the  spirit,  the  subordination  of  the  lower  faculties  to  the 
higher  ;  so  that  the  religious  element  shall  correct  the  partiality  of 
affection,  the  coldness  of  justice,  and  the  short-sightedness  of  intel- 
lectual calculation  ;  and,  still  more,  shall  rule  and  keep  in  rank  the 
appetites  of  the  body.  But  in  this  the  soul  must  not  be  a  tyrant 
over  the  body  ;  for,  as  there  is  a  holy  spirit,  there  is  likewise  a 
holy  flesh.  All  its  natural  appetites  are  sacred ;  and  the  religious 
faculty  is  not  to  domineer  over  the  mind,  nor  over  the  conscience, 
nor  over  the  affections  of  man.  All  these  powers  are  to  be  coor- 
dinated into  one  great  harmony,  where  the  parts  are  not  sacrificed 
to  the  whole,  nor  the  whole  to  any  one  part.    So,  in  short,  man's 
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religious  duty  is  to  serve  God  by  the  normal  use,  development, 
and  enjoyment  of  every  limb  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the 
spirit,  every  particle  of  power  which  we  progressively  acquire  and 
possess  over  matter  or  over  man. 

"  The  ordinances  of  that  religion  are,  inwardly,  prayer  of  peni- 
tence and  aspiration,  the  joy  and  delight  in  God  and  his  gifts;  and, 
outwardly,  they  are  the  daily  works  of  life,  by  fireside  and  street* 
side  and  field-side,  — '  the  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and 
bless/     These  are  the  ordinances,  and  I  know  no  other. 

^^  Of  course,  to  determine  the  religiousness  of  a  man,  the  question 
is  not  merely.  What  does  he  believe  ?  but.  Has  he  been  faith- 
ful to  himself  in  coming  to  his  belief?  It  may  be  possible  that  a 
man  comes  to  the  conviction  of  Atheism,  but  yet  has  been  faithful 
to  himself.  It  may  be  that  the  man  believes  the  highest  words 
taught  by  Jesus,  and  yet  has  been  faithless  to  himself.  It  is  a  fact 
which  deserves  to  be  held  up  everlastingly  before  men,  that  religion 
begins  in  faithfulness  to  yourself.  I  have  known  men  whom  the 
world  called  Infidels,  and  mocked  at,  who  yet  were  faithful  among 
the  faithfulest  Their  intellectual  conclusions  I  would  have  trodden 
under  my  feet ;  but  their  faithfulness  I  would  fall  on  my  knees  to 
do  honor  to. 

^^  Then  the  question  is  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  dying  man  to  be  opiated  by  the  doctor  and  min- 
ister to  such  a  degree  that  his  mouth  shall  utter  any  thing  you  will ; 
and  then,  though  he  was  the  most  hardened  of  wretches,  you  shall 
say  *■  he  died  a  saint  ^ !  The  common  notion  of  the  value  of  a  little 
snivelling  and  whimpering  on  a  death-bed  is  too  dangerous,  as  well 
as  too  poor,  to  be  taught  for  science  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

'*  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  also,  that  religion  gave  to  men  the 
highest,  dearest,  and  deepest  of  all  enjoyments  and  delights ;  that  it 
beautified  every  relation  in  human  life,  and  shed  the  light  of  heaven 
into  the  very  humblest  house,  into  the  lowliest  heart,  and  cheered 
and  soothed  and  blessed  the  very  hardest  lot  and  the  most  cruel  fate 
in  mortal  life.  This  is  not  only  my  word,  but  your  hearts  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  that  teaching ;  and  all  human  history  will 
tell  the  same  thing. 

"  These  have  been  the  chief  doctrines  that  I  have  set  forth  in  a 
thousand  forms.  You  see  at  once  how  very  widely  this  differs 
from  the  common  scheme  of  theology  in  which  all  of  us  were  born 
and  bred.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  Idea  of  God,  of  Man, 
and  of  the  Relation  between  the  two. 

'*  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  a  devil,  eternal  torment,  nor  in  a 
particle  of  absolute  evil  in  God^s  world  or  in  God.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  a  miracle,  or  ever  will  be :  everywhere  I  find  law, — 
the  constant  mode  of  operation  of  the  infinite  God.     I  do  not  believe 
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in  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  was  God^s 
first  word,  nor  the  New  Testament  his  last.  The  Scriptures  are 
no  finality  to  me.  Inspiration  is  a  perpetual  fact.  Prophets  and 
Apostles  did  not  monopolize  the  Father :  He  inspires  men  to-day 
as  much  as  heretofore.  In  nature,  also,  God  speaks  for  ever.  Are 
not  these  flowers  new  words  of  God  ?  Are  not  the  fossils  underneath 
our  feet,  hundreds  of  miles  thick,  old  words  of  God,  spoken  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  years  before  Moses  began  to  be  ? 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Church, 
or  the  Buddhist  Church,  or  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  Jesus.  I  take  not  the  Bible  for  my  master,  nor 
yet  the  Church  ;  nor  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  my  master.  I  feel 
not  at  all  bound  to  believe  what  the  Church  says  is  true,  nor  what 
any  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  declares  true  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  Jesus  taught,  as  I  think,  eternal  torment,  the 
existence  of  a  devil,  and  that  he  himself  should  ere  long  come  back 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  I  do  not  accept  these  things  on  his  author- 
ity. I  try  all  things  by  the  human  faculties  ;  intellectual  things  by 
the  intellect,  moral  things  by  the  conscience,  affectional  things  by 
the  affections,  and  religious  things  by  the  soul.  Has  God  given  us 
any  thing  better  than  our  nature  ?  How  can  we  serve  Him  and 
his  purposes  but  by  its  normal  use  } 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  reverence  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
great  good  it  has  done  for  mankind  ;  I  reverence  the  Mahometan 
Church  for  the  good  it  has  done,  —  a  far  less  good.  I  reverence 
the  Scriptures  for  every  word  of  truth  they  teach ;  and  they  are 
crowded  with  truth  and  beauty,  from  end  to  end.  Above  all  men 
do  I  bow  my  face  before  that  august  personage,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  strength  of  man  and  the  soAness  of 
woman,  —  man^s  mighty,  wide-grasping,  reasoning,  calculating, 
and  poetic  mind;  and  woman^s  conscience,  woman^s  heart,  and 
woman's  faith  in  God.  He  is  my  best  historic  ideal  of  human 
greatness ;  not  without  errors,  not  without  the  stain  of  his  times, 
and,  I  presume,  of  course  not  without  sins;  for  men  without  sins 
exist  in  the  dreams  of  girls,  not  in  real  fact;  you  never  saw  such  a 
one,  nor  I,  and  we  never  shafl.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  my  best 
historic  ideal  of  a  religious  man,  and  revolutionizes  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  human  greatness.  What  are  your  Caesars,  Alexanders, 
Cromwells,  Napoleons,  Bacons,  and  Leibnitz  and  Kant  and  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  even,  —  men  of  immense  brain  and  will,  —  what 
are  they  all  to  this  person  of  large  and  delicate  intellect,  of  a 
great  conscience,  and  heart  and  soul  far  mightier  yet  ? 

"  With  such  ideas  of  man,  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  between 
them,  how  all  things  must  look  from  my  point  of  view !  I  can- 
not praise  a  rpan  because  he  is  rich.     While  I  deplore  the  vulgar 
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rage  for  wealth,  and  warn  men  against  the  popular  lust  of  gold, 
which  makes  money  the  triune  deity  of  so  many  men,  I  yet  see 
the  function  of  riches,  and  have  probably  preached  in  favor  of  na- 
tional and  individual  accumulation  thereof  more  than  any  other  man 
in  all  New  England,  for  I  see  the  necessity  of  a  material  basis  for 
the  spiritual  development  of  man  ;  but  I  never  honor  a  live  man 
because  he  is  rich,  and  should  not  think  of  ascribing  to  a  dead  one 
all  the  Christian  virtues  because  he  died  with  a  large  estate,  and 
his  faith,  hope,  and  charily  were  only  faith  in  money,  hope  for 
money,  and  love  of  money.  I  should  not  think  such  a  man  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  all  the  Christian  virtues. 

*'  And  again,  I  should  never  praise  or  honor  a  man  simply  be- 
cause he  had  a  great  office,  nor  because  he  had  the  praise  of  men  ; 
nor  should  I  praise  and  honor  a  man  because  he  had  the  greatest 
intellect  in  the  world,  and  the  widest  culture  of  that  intellect.  I 
should  take  the  intellect  for  what  it  was  worth  ;  but  I  should  honor 
the  just  conscience  of  a  man  that  carried  a  hod  up  the  tallest  ladder 
in  Boston ;  I  should  honor  the  loving  heart  of  a  girl  that  went  with- 
out her  dinner  to  feed  a  poor  boy ;  the  faith  in  God  which  made  a 
poor  woman  faithful  to  every  daily  duty,  while  poverty  and  sickness 
stared  her  in  the  face,  and  a  drunken  husband  smote  her  in  the 
heart,  —  a  faith  which  conquered  despair,  and  still  kept  living  on* 
I  should  honor  any  one  of  these  things  more  than  the  intellect  of 
Caesar  and  Bacon  and  Hannibal  all  united  into  one :  and  you  see 
why  ;  because  I  put  intellect  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  these 
higher  faculties  at  the  other  end. 

'*  I  put  small  value  on  the  common  '  signs  of  religion.^  Church- 
going  is  not  morality  :  it  is  compliance  with  common  custom.  It 
may  be  grievous  self-denial,  and  often  is.  Reading  the  Bible  daily 
or  weekly  is  not  piety  :  it  may  help  to  it.  The  ^sacraments'  are 
no  signs  of  religion  to  me  :  they  are  dispensations  of  water,  of  wine, 
of  bread,  and  no  more.  I  do  not  think  a  few  hours  of  crying  on  a 
sick-bed  proves  that  a  notorious  miser  or  voluptuary,  a  hard,  worldly 
fellow,  for  fiAy  years,  has  been  a  saint  all  that  time,  any  more  than 
one  mild  day  in  March  proves  that  there  was  no  ice  in  Labrador  all 
winter."  —  pp.  5  -  16. 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  we  might  extract,  but  this 
long  passage  will  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Parker's  views.  From  it  they  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  unhesitatingly  rejects  all  supernatural  revela- 
tion, the  whole  gracious  providence  of  God,  and  accepts 
only  a  very  meagre  system  of  naturalism,  or  natural  mys- 
ticism. He,  in  words  at  least,  admits  a  creative  God,  but 
he  admits  no  gracious  providence,  and  the  only  providence 
he  recognizes  is  the  providence  which  be  says  Grod  owes  to 
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man.  God,  in  all  he  does  for  us,  is  simply  paying  us  what 
he  owes  us,  which  excludes  all  conception  of  grace  or 
bounty.  If  God  is  in  his  providence  only  paying  his  honest 
debt«,  where  is  the  room  for  gratitude  ?  We  may  be  very 
glad  that  he  pays  us  what  he  owes  us,  but  we  can  owe 
him  no  thanks.  Mr.  Parker  is  very  clear  in  stating  what 
God  owes  to  us,  but  very  vague  and  confused  in  stating 
what  we  owe  to  God.  He  fails,  also,  to  explain  how  the 
Creator  can  render  himself  the  debtor  of  his  creature,  who 
is  and  must  be  his  absolute  property.  He  does  not  tell 
us  how  the  infinite,  the  perfect,  the  absolute  God  can  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  relation,  and  he  does  not  inform 
us  what  is  the  ground  of  the  reciprocal  relation  he  assumes 
between  God  and  man.  God,  if  absolute,  perfect,  infinite, 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  relation  whatever,  and  can 
never  be  necessarily  under  any  obligation  to  any  of  his 
creatures.  They  can  never  oblige  or  bind  him  to  them,  for 
they  are  bound  in  all  they  have  and  are  to  him,  and  what- 
ever he  owes  them,  he  owes  them  only  in  consequence  of 
his  own  promise,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie, 
freely  made  to  them,  either  in  creating  them  or  through 
revelation  to  them. 

The  author,  it  is  clear,  intends  to  assert  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  the  innate  goodness 
of  man.  He  asserts  that  God  always  does  his  own  will, 
which  is  true,  and  that  man,  though  endowed  with  free 
will,  always  does  the  will  of  God.  He  denies  the  Fall, 
and  maintains  that  all  the  Creator's  works  are  now  as  per- 
fect as  they  came  from  his  hands,  and  perhaps  even  more  so, 
for  he  holds  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress.  How,  then, 
does  he  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  the  error,  sin,  and  guilt 
of  man  ?  We  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
sin,  or  any  thing,  on  his  system,  wrong  in  man.  Yet  no 
Calvinist,  gloating  over  his  absurd  doctrine  of  total  deprav- 
ity, ever  found  more  in  the  world  to  condemn,  or  less  in  the 
general  conduct  of  mankind  to  approve !  He  makes  the  test 
of  a  man's  virtue  to  be,  not  his  obedience  to  God,  but  his 
fidelity,  his  truthfulness  to  himself.  Thus  an  atheist,  if  true 
to  himself,  is  a  good  man,  a  religious  man,  and  should 
escape  all  personal  censure.  A  very  convenient  doctrine  this, 
which  canonizes  every  man,  whatever  his  errors  or  iniquities, 
if  in  them  he  is  only  faithful  to  his  own  convictions  and  in- 
stincts.    Anger,  revenge,  lust,  are  as  natural  in  some  men 
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as  love,  mercy,  and  purity ;  and  consequently  they  in  whom 
they  are  so  cannot  be  truly  moral  without  indulging 
them.  This  is  your  preacher  of  a  lofty  and  stern  morality, 
entitled  to  denounce  weekly  the  Christian  world  for  its 
vices,  crimes,  and  sins!  These  vices,  crimes,  and  sins 
must  be,  on  his  system,  in  mortification,  self-denial,  or  the 
restraint  which  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gos- 
pel Christians  have  endeavored  to  practise. 

The  author  clearly  rejects  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
of  redemption  through  the  cross,  of  regeneration,  and  final 
beatitude.  He  denies  both  heaven  and  hell,  and  gives  it  as 
an  instance  of  popular  error  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  himself, 
that  be  taught  eternal  torment.  If  he  believes  in  a  future 
life  at  all,  he  believes  in  only  a  natural  immortality,  while 
he  denies  a  future  state  of  retribution,  or  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  which  he  is  less  Christian  than  the  ancient 
Gentiles,  and  falls  below  the  heathen,  none  of  whom,  except 
here  and  there  an  individual,  ever  denied  a  future  state  of 
existence  and  retribution.  What  the  heathen  denied  was 
not  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  supernatural  beat- 
itude of  the  saints,  and  the  resurrection,  that  is,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  The  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  or  revealed  by  our  holy  religion  is  not  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  supernatural  life  and  im- 
mortality, or  immortal  glory,  of  the  saints,  purchased  by 
the  merits  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  which  we  profess  to  believe,  is  the  resurrection 
of  that  which  dies,  therefore  of  the  body ;  not  of  the  soul, 
for  the  soul  never  dies,  except  morally,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  resurrection  of  it  from  the  dead. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  denies  prayer 
in  the  Christian  sense,  that  is,  the  propriety  of  prayer  as  a 
petition,  and  represents  popular  theology  as  teaching  that 
prayer  changes  the  mind  of  God.  Here  is  another  instance 
of  his  misrepresentation.  Popular  theology  does  not  teach 
that  prayer  changes  the  mind  of  God,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  God  cannot  answer  our  prayers  without 
changing  his  purpose.  God  grants  us  harvests  in  answer 
to  our  industry  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  if  we  neglect 
to  till  the  earth,  and  to  put  in  the  seed  in  due  season  and 
due  order,  he  withholds  the  harvest.  Does  our  industry 
change  the  mind  of  God  ?  In  the  universe  of  God  there 
is  a  vast  system  of  means  adapted  to  ends,  and  if  the  means 
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are  complied  with,  the  ends  are  secured  ;  if  they  are  neg- 
lected, the  ends  are  not  secured.  Prayer,  in  the  designs  of 
Providence,  is  a  means  to  certain  ends ;  in  other  words, 
God  gives  certain  things  to  them  that  ask  them,  and  with- 
holds them  from  those  who  refuse  to  ask  for  them.  Where 
in  this  is  the  notion  that  prayer,  any  more  than  industry, 
changes  the  mind  of  God  ? 

The  author  insinuates  that  the  Christian  plan  of  redemp- 
tion is  an  afterthought  with  God ;  that  sin  took  him  by  sur- 
prise, and  defeated  his  original  intentions,  and  hence  the 
God  of  popular  theology  is  not  infinite  either  in  knowledge 
or  in  power.  This  is  another  instance  of  misrepresentation, 
and  of  very  false  reasoning.  Popular  theology  teaches 
nothing  like  this.  It  never  teaches  that  the  redemption 
became  necessary  in  consequence  of  any  original  defect  in 
man  as  he  came  from  his  Creator,  or  any  thing  in  man's 
transgression  that  thwarted  the  original  designs  of  the 
Creator.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  the  redemption  would 
not  have  been  needed  and  would  not  have  been  made, 
although  the  Son  of  God  might  even  then  have  become 
incarnate,  not  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  human  nature  by  its  union  with  God.  Yet 
that  man  would  sin  was  known  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  decree  to  redeem  him  through  Christ  crucified  was  co- 
eval with  the  decree  to  create  him.  Hence  our  Lord  is 
called  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Would  Mr.  Parker  maintain  that  an  infinite  God  cannot 
treat  his  creatures  differently  according  as  they  use  or  abuse 
their  free-will,  and  that  he  must  treat  the  creature  the 
same  and  give  him  the  same  reward,  or  secure  for  him  the 
same  end  and  by  the  same  means,  whether  the  creature 
conduct  in  one  way  or  another  ?  If  so,  as  he  must  do,  in 
order  to  justify  his  insinuations,  can  he  not  see  that  it  is  he 
who  limits  the  power  and  freedom  of  God,  and  who  denies 
the  very  infinity  he  boasts  of  holding? 

Mr.  Parker,  as  is  evident  from  the  extract  we  have  made, 
denies  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  perhaps  in  terms,  too,  which  bring  him  within  the  stat- 
ute against  blasphemy.  '^  I  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  '^  in 
the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
Good's  first  word,  nor  the  New  Testament  his  last.  The 
Scriptures  are  no  finality  to  me.    Inspiration  is  a  perpetual 
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fact.  Prophets  and  Apostles  did  not  monopolize  the  Father. 
He  inspires  men  to-day  as  much  as  heretofore."  Here  the 
inspiration,  the  supernatural  inspiration,  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  only  denied,  but 
denied  with  a  sneer,  and  their  authority  is  plainly  set  aside 
in  the^declaration,  "  The  Scriptures  are  no  finality  to  me." 
It  amounts  to  nothing  that  he  says,  "  Inspiration  is  a  per- 
petual fact,"  for  he  can  admit  none  but  simply  natural  in- 
spiration, since  he  says,  '*  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was 
a  'miracle,  or  ever  will  be."  No  miracles,  then  no  miracu- 
lous, then  no  supernatural  inspiratioj),  and  then  no  super- 
natural revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  He  who  so  maintains  denies  in  toto  the 
Christian  religion,  and  is  far  less  of  a  Christian  than  were 
the  old  heathen ;  for  none  of  them,  as  we  recollect,  except 
avowed  atheists,  ever  went  so  far  as  to  deny  all  miracles 
and  all  supernatural  revelations  from  God  to  man.  The 
author  is  a  great  believer  in  progress,  but  old  Plato  and 
Cicero  were  some  distance  in  advance  of  him,  save  in  the 
work  of  denying.  But  after  all,  what  a  singular  confusion 
of  ideas  he  must  labor  under,  to  imagine  that  to  have  re- 
vealed his  whole  will  to  man  in  ancient  times,  through 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  reflects  dishonor  on  the  infinity 
of  God,  and  is  a  disadvantage  to  mankind  in  the  pres- 
ent! Cannot  the  author  conceive  that  God,  in  revealing 
himself  formerly,  did  it  not  merely  for  the  private  ben- 
efit of  those  by  whom  he  revealed  himself,  but  also  for  all 
who  should  believe  in  him  through  their  word?  Would 
he  have  us  suppose,  that  only  they  by  whom  God  founds  a  . 
state  or  organizes  a  civil  government  can  be  benefited  by 
it?  Is  not  the  chief  benefit  for  those  who  are  to  live  under 
the  government  through  all  the  ages  of  its  continuance  and  . 
wholesome  operation  ?  Are  we  who  live  under  our  free 
institutions  less  favored  than  they  by  whom  they  were  in- 
troduced and  established  ? 

Mr.  Parker  rejects  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church;  he 
goes  farther,  or  what  by  some  may  seem  to  be  farther,  and 
denies  even  our  Lord  himself.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  says, 
"  the  miraculous  character  of  Jesus.  I  take  not  the  Bible 
for  my  master,  nor  yet  the  Church ;  nor  even  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth for  my  master."  This  is  plain,  and  unambiguous. 
No  man  of  common  sense  and  common  information  can 
pretend  after  this  to  regard  Mr.  Parker  as  a  Cbristiaii,  un- 
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less  it  be  an  apostate  Christian,  as  was  the  Emperor  Julian. 
"  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  Jesus  taught,  as  I  think,  eter- 
nal torment,  the  existence  of  a  devil,  and  that  he  himself 
should  ere  long  come  back  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  I 
do  not  accept  these  things  on  his  authority.  I  try  all 
THINGS  BY  THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES."  Here  it  is  *,  he  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Church,  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, and  admits  only  that  of  the  human  faculties,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Theodore  Parker!  But  he  is  not  content  to 
stop  even  here ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  our  Lord  with 
error  and  sin.  "  He  [Jesus]  is  my  best  historic  ideal  of  hu- 
man greatness ;  not  without  errors,  not  without  the  stain 
of  his  times,  and,  I  presume,  of  course  not  without  sins  ;  for 
men  without  sins  exist  in  the  dreams  of  girls,  not  in  real 
fact."  Thus  our  Lord  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  simple 
man,  to  nothing  but  a  man,  and  an  erring  and  sinful  man, 
stained  with  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
This  is  enough.  And  this  is  said  in  this  city,  by  a  professed 
Christian  minister,  pastor  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Boston,  and  published  by  a  respectable 
firm,  one  member  of  which  is,  we  believe,  an  Episcopalian. 
How  will  our  professedly  Christian  community,  pretending 
immense  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  making  the  Bible 
an  object  of  their  idolatry,  bear  to  have  their  secret  told  in 
such  plain  and  unequivocal  terms  ?  As  they  have  borne 
it,  we  presume,  for  the  last  eight  years,  —  with  an  affected 
contempt^  but  inward  respect,  for  the  preacher  and  his 
preachment 

Mr.  Parker's  standing  and  success  in  Boston,  the  Geneva 
of  the  New  World,  this  old  Puritan  city,  once  pronounced 
the  paradise  of  Protestant  ministers,  are  an  admirable 
comment  on  the  innate  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and, 
to  all  who  can  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  a  full  proof  of 
the  position  we  have  so  often  assumed,  that  '^  Protestant- 
ism is  not  a  religion."  It  is  in  vain  that  Protestants  affect 
to  disown  Mr.  Parker,  for,  say  what  they  will  of  him,  he  is 
a  consistent  Protestant,  and  far  more  consistent,  and  for  so 
.much  far  more  respectable,  than  they  who  would  disown 
bim.  He  is,  doctrinally  considered,  only  Luther  developed 
or  completed.  He  rejects  indeed  sdl  dogmatic  Protestant- 
ism, but  dogmatic  Protestantism  from  the  first  was  only 
an  inconsequence.  Protestants,  having  rejected  all  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  every  thing  like  ja  Church  with  either  the 
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authority  or  the  capacity  to  teach,  retained  no  right  to 
dogmatize,  no  authority  competent  to  impose  dogmas  of 
any  sort.  They  could  dogmatize  only  by  assuming  what 
in  protesting  against  the  Church  they  declared  to  be  an 
unjust  and  usurped  authority.  To  denounce  all  dogmatic 
teaching,  and  therefore  all  dogmatic  Protestantism,  is  only 
to  be  a  consistent  Protestant,  is  only  to  be  true  to  the  great 
Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment.  There  are  only 
two  great  systems  possible,  the  supernatural  and  the  natu- 
ral, the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile,  the  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant, the  Church  and  the  world.  These  two  systems  have 
always  been  in  the  world  and  in  mortal  conflict,  and  he  who 
adheres  not  to  the  one  must  necessarily  accept  the  other. 
All  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  to  embrace  both  at 
once,  are  only  so  many  compromises  of  principle,  and  are 
as  absurd  as  to  say  in  the  same  breath,  "  Good  Lord,"  and 
"  Good  Devil." 

The  one  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  God  in  bis 
original  plan,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  intended  man  for  a 
supernatural  destiny,  which  he  forfeited  by  sin,  and  re- 
gains only  through  the  merits  of  Christ  crucified.  Man,  if 
he  had  not  sinned,  could  never  have  gained  by  his  own 
natural  forces  his  destiny,  and  he  needed  grace  before  the 
Fall  as  well  as  since,  to  elevate  him  to  the  plane  of  the 
supernatural  beatitude  for  which  his  Maker  designed  him. 
This  fact  our  dogmatic  Protestants  overlook  or  deny.  They 
assume  that  the  heavenly  beatitude,  the  true  end  for  which 
we  are  to  live,  was  within  the  reach  of  our  nature  or  our 
natural  faculties  prior  to  the  Fall,  but  is  altogether  above 
them  since  that  deplorable  catastrophe.  Hence  their  ab- 
surd and  monstrous  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  which 
teaches  that  original  sin  consists,  not  only  in  the  loss  of 
original  justice  in  which  man  stood  before  transgression, 
but  in  the  loss  of  our  natural  spiritual  faculties,  and  the 
corruption  of  our  whole  nature.  Hence  their  doctrine  of 
redemption,  which  makes  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  merely 
that  of  reintegrating  nature,  or  rather,  of  atoning  for  trans- 
gression, and  conferring  upon  the  elect  by  free  grace,  with-, 
out  any  reference  to  their  personal  character,  the  beatitude 
which,  if  we  had  not  sinned  in  our  first  parents,  we  could 
have  attained  to  by  our  natural  forces.  Here  was  the 
fundamental  theological  error  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Baius,  and 
Jansenius,  and  this  error  Mr.  Parker  sees  clearly  enoaghi 
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and  very  properly  rejects ;  but  in  rejecting  it  he  merely  frees 
the  original  naturalism  asserted  by  these  heresiarchs  from 
its  inconsistencies,  and  denies  the  supernatural  altogether. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  man  was  before  the  Fall  under  a 
gracious  providence,  and  was  constituted  in  a  state  of  jus- 
tice or  sanctity  by  supernatural  grace,  a  grace  which  ele- 
vated his  nature  to  the  plane  of  his  supernatural  destiny. 
If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  this  grace  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity  in  the  order  of  generation ;  but  by 
sinning  he  forfeited  it  for  himself  and  all  his  posterity. 
Original  sin  consists  in  the  loss  of  this  original  supernatu- 
ral justice  or  sanctity  in  which  man  was  constituted  by 
grace,  not  by  nature.  In  losing  this,  in  being  violently  de- 
spoiled of  it  by  sin,  man  lost  also  the  integrity  of  his  nature, 
exemption  from  disease,  from  death,  &c.,  —  which  is  not 
a  part  of  pure  nature,  and  which  was  a  favor  granted  on 
condition  of  obedience,  —  and  became  wounded  in  his 
natural  faculties,  his  natural  understanding  being  darkened 
and  his  free-will  attenuated.  But  he  lost  no  natural  fac- 
ulty, and  his  essential  nature  remained  wholly  unchanged. 
Nature  by  the  Fall  was  despoiled  of  supernatural  grace 
and  gifts,  and  turned  away  from  God,  that  is,  escaped  from 
its  original  subjection  to  his  law,  and  now  needs  to  be 
converted,  before  its  natural  motions  can  tend  towards 
him.  Still,  we  have  essentially  the  nature,  and  all  the  na- 
ture, we  had  before  transgression. 

The  redemption  of  Christ  is  not  to  restore  to  nature  lost 
faculties,  is  not  to  change  our  nature,  or  to  confer  on  us 
heaven  as  a  free  gift,  in  spite  of  our  own  exercise  of  free- 
will, or  irrespective  of  our* intrinsic  justice;  but  to  make 
satisfaction  by  obedience  for  disobedience,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  free-will  suffered  by  the  Fall,  and  to  elevate  us 
to  the  plane  of  our  supernatural  destiny,  or  to  infuse  into 
us  the  grace  which  restores  to  us  the  supernatural  ability  to 
gain  a  supernatural  beatitude,  that  is,  a  beatitude  above 
the  reach  even  of  our  unimpaired  natural  forces.  If  Mr. 
Parker  had  known  this  view,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  Protestant  popular  theology  are 
no  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Catholic,  and  that  his  sneers 
do  not  affect  us  in  the  least,  save  so  far  as  he  seeks  to  con- 
vey the  impression,  that  on  these  points  Catholics  and  the 
so-called  Orthodox  Protestants  hold  the  same  doctrine. 
But  as  man  could  never  have  gained  heaven  by  bis  natural 
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powers,  and  as  he  had  by  sin  forfeited  and  lost  the  grace 
by  which  he  was  constituted  originally  in  a  state  of  jus- 
tice or  holiness,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  be  saved  and 
gain  his  supernatural  beatitude  only  through  a  Redeemer. 
Hence  the  Christian  religion  has  always  been  the  only 
religion  by  which  man  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  means  and  conditions  of  salvation  ;  and  as  these  means 
and  conditions  necessarily  pertain  to  the  supernatural  or- 
der, it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  religion  must  have  been 
communicated  to  man,  if  at  all,  supernaturally,  as  the  whole 
economy  of  redemption  and  salvation  was*  necessarily  su- 
pernatural. Hence  the  Christian  or  Catholic  system  neces- 
siarily  supposes  that  the  requisite  knowledge  and  helps  to 
gain  our  predestined  end  must  come  to  us  a6  eztra,  instead 
of  coming  from  ourselves,  —  from  God,  and  not  from  man, 
—  and  therefore  depend  entirely  on  the  Divine  will,  and  must 
be  received  on  Divine  authority ;  for  it  is  evident  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  the  matter  save  by  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  accomplish  nothing  save  by  the  Divine  as- 
sistance, not  included  in  nature,  but  graciously  bestowed 
to  supply  the  inherent  inadequacy  of  nature.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  truth  of  the  whole  revelation  must  be  taken 
on  authority,  not  on  interior  and  intrinsic  evidence,  whether 
that  authority  be  that  of  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  or  Apostles, 
the  Scriptures,  the  Church,  or  unwritten  tradition,  because 
being  above  natural  reason  it  must  be  received  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight,  and  faith  is,  by  its  very  definition,  assent 
on  authority,  and,  to  be  true  faith,  must  be  assent  on  an 
authority  which  cannot  err. 

Now  this  system  of  supern^uralism  is  what  we  call 
Catholicity,' — a  system  which  teaches  us  that  we  are  de- 
signed for  a  supernatural  beatitude,  and  therefore  can  at- 
tain it  only  by  grace,  and  since  we  have  fallen,  only  by  the 
grace  of  redemption  through  Christ  crucified.  Christ,  in- 
deed, was  actually  crucified  only  about  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  the  system  of  redemption  and  beatitude 
through  him,  in  virtue  of  his  incarnation  and  merits,  was 
revealed  in  substance  to  our  first  parents,  and  has  always 
been  in  the  world,  as  the  one  only  true  religion  for  all 
times,  places,  and  persons.  It  was  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  race,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  Adam, 
through  the  Patriarchs,  the  Synagogue,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     Through  this  channel  it  has  been  trans*. 
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mitted  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  The  faith  of  the  people 
of  God  before  the  coming  of  Christ  was  the  very  faith 
which  we  now  profess,  only  they  believed  in  a  Christ  to 
come,  and  we  in  a  Christ  who  has  come,  and  our  faith  is 
far  more  explicit  than  was  theirs.  That  Catholics  are  of 
the  spiritual  line  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  faithful  Jews, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  is  a  fact  that  no  person  who  has  investigated  the 
subject  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  This  system,  common 
to  us  and  the  faithful  before  Christ,  embraces  as  one  of 
its  essential  elements  an  authoritative  priesthood,  and  is, 
as  even  its  enemies  concede,  —  sometimes  assert  as  a  re- 
proach,—  a  sacerdotal  system.  Strike  out  the  priesthood, 
and  authoritative  teachers,  and  you  demolish  the  whole 
system,  and  it  becomes,  practically  considered,  nothing 
more  than  a  forgotten  dream. 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  every  man  of  ordinary  information, 
that  Protestants  of  every  sect  reject  expressly  the  sacerdo- 
tal principle,  and  also  that  of  authority,  and  then,  of  neces- 
sity, this  whole  system  of  supernaturalism.  Take  them  as 
distinguished  from  Catholics,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  ac- 
cept the  elementary  principles,  not  of  the  Catholic  or  super- 
natural system,  which  is  common  to  us,  the  Patriarchs,  and 
the  Synagogue,  but  of  the  system  opposed  to  it,  that  is, 
naturalism,  gentilism,  or  heathenism.  The  Gentiles  of  the 
old  world  did  not  reject  all  at  once  the  primitive  religion. 
Nay,  they  seem  to  have  retained  much  of  the  primitive 
tradition,  though  in  a  corrupt  form,  perverted  from  its 
original  sense,  and  mingled  with  their  own  speculations 
and  fancies.  They  seem  to  have  begun  by  merely  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  establishing  national 
religions,  under  purely  national  priesthoods ;  which  is  not 
singular,  since  the  royal  and  priestly  dignities  were  origi- 
nally united  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch.  When  the  fam- 
ily through  apostasy  and  violence  gave  way  to  the  nation, 
and  the  national  —  gentile  —  order  supplanted  the  patri- 
archal, it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  sacerdotal  dignity 
no  less  than  the  royal  should  become  national,  and  some- 
times the  priesthood  be  superior  and  sometimes  inferior  to 
monarchy.  But  as  the  national  order  succeeded  to  the 
patriarchal  only  through  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  traditions,  and  the  emancipation  of  natural 
reason,  either  that  of  the  state  or  that  of  the  individual, — 
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in  the  ancient  world  rarely  that  of  the  individual,  —  from 
its  subjection  to  primitive  revelation,  gentiiisra  was  in 
principle  the  assertion  of  naturalism,  and  the  rejection  of 
true  supernaturalisra.  It  became  in  the  end,  we  all  know, 
not  merely  naturalism,  but  demonism,  for  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  were  devils.  The  pagan  religions,  aside  from 
their  superstitions,  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  Catholic 
religion,  what  Benjamin  Constant  calls  Free  Religions, 
especially  under  the  Greek  and  Boman  type,  because  they 
recognized  no  authoritative  teachers,  and  no  divinely  con- 
secrated priesthood.  None  of  them  demanded  as  their 
basis  faith,  in  the  supernatural  sense,  or  proposed  for  man 
as  his  reward  a  supernatural  beatitude.  Their  priests 
were  conjurers  or  jugglers,  rather  than  priests,  and  had 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  teachers  and  pastors.  They 
gradually  sunk  into  insignificance  and  contempt,  and  left, 
so  far  as  the  civil  authority  did  not  intervene,  the  human 
mind  free  to  speculate  and  err  uncontrolled. 

.  Protestantism  differs,  no  doubt,  externally  from  the  va- 
rious forms  of  heathenism,  and  bears  traces  of  having  sep- 
arated from  Catholicity  since  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Law;  yet  in  principle  it  is,  like 
gentilism,  a  rejection  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  there- 
fore an  assertion  of  pure  naturalism.  It  rejects  the  priest- 
hood and  all  authoritative  teaching.  Its  constant  tendency 
is  to  become  a  free  religion,  subjected  to  no  superhuman 
authority.  Episcopalians  cannot  induce  the  world  to  call 
their  ministers  priests,  and  the  majority  of  them  laugh  at 
the  teaching  authority  of  their  so-called  bishops.  Whoever 
has  been  a  Protestant  knows  well  that  he  experiences  a 
constant  struggle  between  reason  and  what  he  terms  faith  ; 
that  is,  between  his  private  judgment  and  the  fragments 
of  supernaturalism  which  Protestants  have  retained,  or 
endeavour  to  retain,  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Every 
thinking  Protestant  knows  that  the  Tnysteries  which  are 
still  held  by  some  Protestants  have  very  little  significance 
for  him,  that  they  seem  to  him  to  have  no  sufficient  rea- 
son, and  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  his  general  system  of 
thought  He  may  think  he  ought  to  believe  them,  and 
fear  that  he  will  be  damned  if  he  does  not.,  and  yet  he  is 
conscious  that  he  has  no  adequate  authority  for  believing 
them,  can  see  no  purpose  they  can  answer,  and  is  con- 
stantly tempted,  when  he  reflects  on  the  subject,  to  reject 
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them.  He  never,  so  to  speak,  takes  to  supernaturalism  ; 
he  wishes  to  be  free  from  it;  he  inwardly  rebels  against  it, 
and  feels  that,  if  he  was  permitted  to  fall  back  on  natural 
reason,  he  should  be  freed  from  an  intolerable  thraldom, 
and  be  far  less  unhappy.  The  force  of  habit,  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  remains  of  Christian  tradition,  and  perhaps  the 
interior  workings  of  Divine  grace  to  effect  their  conversion, 
restrain  many  Protestants,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them, 
from  following  what  seems  to  them  the  more  reasonable 
course ;  but,  nevertheless,  their  supernaturalism  is  regarded 
as  an  inconsistency,  and  is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden, 
which  they  would  gladly  throw  off  if  they  dared.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  when  a  young  man  of  some  energy  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  bred  a  Protestant,  not  of  the  liberal 
sort,  once  becomes  distinctly  conscious  of  doubting  the 
Mysteries  professedly  retained  by  Protestants,  he  can  hardly 
help  regarding  all  that  Protestants  say,  and  even  say  well, 
in  defence  of  Christianity  in  a  general  way,  as  mere  cant 
or  sophistry,  and  as  said,  not  from  conviction,  but  in  the 
way  of  their  craft.  It  rarely  has  any  weight  with  him, 
because  he  cannot  understand  any  reason  for  it  on  8^ vowed 
Protestant  principles,  and  because  it  is  all  repugnant  to 
bis  natural  reason,  sometimes  even  more  than  to  his  natu- 
ral heart-  All  this  shows  that  there  is  an  innate  repug- 
nancy in  Protestantism  to  the  whole  Catholic  system,— 
to  all  real  supernaturalism,  —  and  therefore  that  Protestant- 
ism is  essentially  naturalism,  and  retains  the  supernatural 
only  by  doing  violence  to  itself. 

This  struggle  between  faith  and  reason  is  something 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Catholic  mind,  and  the  real  Catholic 
finds  it  hard,  unless  he  has  been  bred  a  Protestant,  even  to 
conceive  of  it,  because  Catholicity,  though  it  requires  us 
to  do  violence  to  the  flesh,  never  requires  us  to  do  violence 
to  reason.  Catholicity  is  not  a  rationalistic,  but  it  is  a 
rational  religion,  and  at  every  step  satisfies  the  demands 
even  of  the  most  rigid  reason.  We  were  told  so  before  we 
came  into  the  Church,  but  we  could  hardly  believe  it,  and 
even  when  we  were  permitted  to  enter,  we  did  not  doubt 
but  we  should  still  find  something  of  that  interior  struggle 
between  faith  and  reason,  which  had  rendered  us  so  mis- 
erable as  a  Protestant,  so  hard  is  it  for  a  Protestant  mind 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  perfect  harmony  between 
faith  in  the  supernatural  and  the  dictates  of  reason.     We 
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have  not  thus  far  been  troubled  with  any  struggle  of  the 
sort^  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how,  as  long  as  we 
remain  a  Catholic,  we  can  be,  because  in  Catholicity  all 
has  a  sufficient  reason,  is  sure  to  have  a  purpose  wortliy  of 
itself,  and  nothing  is  required  to  be  believed  but  on  an  ade- 
quate authority,  and  thus  the  demands  of  the  highest  reason 
are  satisfied.  The  Mysteries  are  not,  indeed,  taken  on  the 
authority  of  natural  reason ;  nevertheless,  they  are  taken 
on  an  authority  which  natural  reason  finds  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  her  wants.  The  Protestant,  the  best-disposed  Prot- 
estant, cannot  conceive  this  to  be  even  possible,  and  when 
we  say  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  fact,  he  distrusts  either 
our  honesty  or  our  judgment.  He  immediately  begins  to 
adduce  things  which  we  as  Catholics  must  believe,  which 
seem  to  him  incredible,  and  which  really  are  incredible  to 
him  in  his  present  state.  But  whence  all  this?  The  rea- 
son is,  that  faith  and  reason  are  to  him  on  his  Protestant 
principles  really  antagonistical,  and  the  one  can  exist  only 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  other.  They  are  so  to  him  because 
his  own  supernaturalism  is  incomplete,  fragmentary,  inco- 
herent, and,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  answering  no  purpose 
but  the  support  of  a  sham  ministry.  This  shows  that  the 
order  of  his  thought  is  naturalistic,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  truly  of  the  line  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  is  of  the  line  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself  he 
must  reject  whatever  is  supernatural,  and  fall  back  on  pure 
naturalism ;  that  is,  deny  the  Fall,  deny  original  sin,  the 
necessity  of  mediation,  of  the  atonement,  of  redemption, 
assert,  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  that  man  was  made  for  a 
beatitude  within  the  reach  of  his  natural  forces,  and  hold 
that  he  can  now  as  well  as  ever  attain  it  by  the  normal  use 
of  his  natural  faculties,  without  supernatural  assistance. 

Protestantism,  by  rejecting  the  sacerdotal  principle  and 
that  of  authoritative  teaching,  —  which  it  certainly  does,  be- 
cause it  confessedly  has  no  sacrifice  to  offer,  and  its  boast* 
ed  principle  is  private  judgment,  —  and  by  asserting  that  the 
beatitude  for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Maker  was 
within  the  reach  of  man's  natural  faculties  prior  to  trans- 
gression, and  therefore  within  the  natural  order,  plainly 
denies,  it  seems  to  us,  all  supernaturalism,  and  commits 
itself  irrevocably  to  naturalism.  We  cannot  see  how  it  can 
be  otherwise,  since  it  denies  that  the  beatitude  for  which  man 
was  made  was  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  allows  it  to  be 
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supernatural  only  in  relation  to  his  fallen  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  man  lost  by  sin  no  natural  faculty,  for  he  is  still 
man,  which  he  would  not  be  if  deprived  of  anjr  natural  facul- 
ty, especially  if  deprived  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  reason,  and 
free-will,  as  Luther  and  even  Calvin  teach.  If  he  is  man, 
he  retains  his  essential  nature,  and  therefore  all  his  natural 
faculties.  If,  then,  his  beatitude  was  ever  within  the  reach 
of  his  natural  faculties,  it  must  be  still,  and  therefore  the 
whole  system  of  grace  or  redemption  and  salvation  through 
the  cross  falls  to  the  ground,  because  it  has  and  can  have 
no  sufficient  reason,  —  no  end  to  answer. 

The  great  and  fundamental  error  of  all  Protestantism 
seems  to  us  to  be  precisely  in  the  denial  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  that  man  was  originally  designed,  not  for  a 
natural,  but  a  supernatural  beatitude,  —  supernatural,  not 
only  in  relation  to  his  present  state,  but  also  in  relation  to 
his  original  state  prior  to  transgression.  To  this  funda- 
mental error,  we  think,  may  be  traced  all  its  special  errors, 
and  all  the  horrible  doctrines  of  the  modern  infidel  world, 
and  that  too  whether  this  error  was  adopted  prior  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  subsequently,  in 
order  to  justify  that  rejection.  Certainly  it  is  an  error  which 
excludes  the  supernatural,  and  involves  pure  naturalism. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Parker,  in  rejecting  all  dog- 
matic Protestantism,  all  the  Christian  mysteries,  the  whole 
traditional  system  of  supernaturalism,  and  falling  back 
on  nature  and  the  human  faculties  alone,  is  a  consistent 
Protestant ;  and  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  from  us, 
he  deserves  none  from  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  his  suc- 
cess is  a  proof  that  not  a  few  of  them  fully  agree  with  us 
in  this. 

In*  conclusion,  we  would  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self, if  we  had  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  we 
can  say  will  weigh  a  feather  with  him  or  his  followers.  We 
know,  perhaps,  even  better  than  he  does,  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  for  we  lived  in  it  before  he  did,  and  have  lived 
longer  than  he  has ;  we  know  his  system,  if  system  it  can 
be  called,  as  well  as  he  knows  it,  and  knew  it,  and  preached 
it  in  all  its  essential  features,  while  be  was  still  pursuing 
his  academical  studies.  We  have  no  trouble  in  under- 
standing either  his  system  or  his  position,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  deny,  that,  apart  from  his  relation  to  the 
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Protestant  world,  be  has  some  good  aspirations,  and  at 
least  glimpses  of  some  tmths,  which  are  not  only  truths, 
bat  truths  of  considerable  ma^itade.  He  has  detected 
much  of  the  hollowness  of  modern  society,  and  sees  with 
tolerable  clearness  the  vanity  of  the  pursuits  of  the  so- 
called  respectable  classes,  though  in  this  respect  he  falls 
far  below  Carlyle,  and  even  Emerson.  He  sees  that  the 
morality  of  our  Protestant  community  is  mere  decorum, 
worldly  prudence,  or  thrift;  that  its  faith  is  opinion,  and 
opinion  but  loosely  held,  and  that  its  piety  is  mere  cant 
or  fanaticism.  He  wants  to  see  revived  in  it  a  living  faith, 
to  see  around  him,  though  he  understands  not  what  it  is,  or 
what  are  its  conditions,  a  pure  and  spiritual  morality.  All 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  concede  him.  But  whatever  of  truth  he  sees  is  no 
novelty  to  the  Church,  and  exists  in  her  doctrines,  in  its  uni- 
ty and  its  integrity.  The  results  he.  wishes  he  can  never 
obtain  save  through  her  ministry.  The  evils  he  deplores  are 
only  the  natural  consequences  of  rejecting  her  authority, 
despising  the  graces  which  she  dispenses,  and  falling  back 
on  naturalism.  He  is  very  wrong  in  confounding  even 
dogmatic  Protestantism  with  Catholicity,  and  holding  the 
Church  responsible  for  the  errors  and  vices  which  she 
anathematizes,  and  which  prevail  only  because  she  is  not 
loved,  honored,  and  obeyed.  What  he  complains  of  is 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  naturalism  to  which  he  is  him- 
self wedded,  and  to  render  that  naturalism  more  pure  is 
only  to  aggravate  the  evils  he  at  times  so  eloquently  de- 
plores, and  so  energetically  denounces.  They  come  not 
from  the  aspiration  of  men  to  an  heroic  sanctity  and  a 
supernatural  beatitude  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  but 
from  the  fact  that  men  propose  to  themselves  only  a  natu- 
ral beatitude,  only  a  heaven  in  the  natural  order.  And 
how  does  he  propose  to  cura  them  ?  Solely  by  confining 
men  to  that  order,  and  preventing  them  from  aspiring  to 
any  thing  above  it  He  thinks  be  proposes  a  lofty  ideal, 
when  he  proposes  simple  nature;  the  Catholic  regards  his 
loftiest  ideal  as  far  too  low  and  uninspirinff ;  he  thinks  he 
preaches  a  pure  and  spiritual  morality,  and  yet  it  is  only 
the  morality  of  the  Epicurean  sty.  Were  his  intellectual 
and  moral  system  to  prevail,  mankind  would  forget  their 
lame  dignity  as  men,  and  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  animals. 
He  offers  the  fEunishiog  sonl  only  bosks  with  the  swine, 
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and  seeks  to  satisfy  the  deep  wants  of  our  spiritual  nature 
with  mere  provender  for  the  body.  But  the  soul  possesses  a 
dignity  and  worth  far  above  his  most  sublime  conceptions, 
and  disdains  the  highest  and  most  perfect  natural  beati- 
tude. We  know  something  of  these  cravings  of  the  soul 
which  he  and  his  friends  experience,  and  we  can  tell  hira 
that  nature  has  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  them.  She  is 
impotent  to  quench  the  thirst,  or  to  appease  the  hunger  of 
the  soul,  because  the  soul  was  never  made  for  a  natural 
beatitude.  All  he  can  ofl'er  the  soul  at  best  is  knowledge 
of  natural  things,  wealth,  honor,  and  sensual  pleasures, 
and  she  never  —  the  experience  of  all  ages,  of  our  own 
perhaps  more  than  most  others  —  finds  her  appropriate 
food  in  these,  which  soon  pall  upon  her  taste  and  are 
loathed.  You  must  seek  farther,  and  on  a  higher  leveL 
Confined  to  nature,  you  must  soon  sink  below  nature,  and 
live  only  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  or,  as  you  seem  to  be 
doing,  fall  into  downright  demonism. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker  and  his 
friends  to  suppose  that  nature  is  able  to  suffice  for  our  be- 
atitude, or  that  to  assert  for  man  a  supernatural  beati- 
tude, and  bid  him  through  grace  aspire  to  it,  is  a  degrada- 
tion of  his  nature.  Mr.  Parker  professes  to  believe  in  a 
future  life  and  a  future  heaven  for  all  men,  for  he  is  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and  believes  in  the  eternal  torment  of  no  one. 
Can  he  tell  us  what  is  to  constitute  that  heaven,  the  be- 
atitude of  that  future  life?  It  must,  according  to  him,  be 
a  natural  beatitude,  and  therefore  be  a  beatitude  within 
the  conception  of  the  natural  man,  and  of  the  same  order 
with  that  which  nature  gives  in  this  life.  What  is  it  to 
be  ?  The  practice  of  virtue  ?  The  practice  of  virtue  is 
not  without  its  satisfaction,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  but 
mankind  generally  do  not  find  it  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  make  the  sacrifices  which  it  usually  demands,  and, 
moreover,  the  practice  of  virtue  appertains  to  a  state  of 
probation,  not  to  a  state  of  final  beatitude,  and  is  a  means 
of  obtaining  our  end,  not  our  eternal  end  itself.  Heaven, 
then,  which  is  our  end,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  practice 
of  virtue.  In  what  then  ?  In  progress,  indefinite  progress 
from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  ?  But  progress  is  going 
towards  heaven,  and  must  end  when  we  reach  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  heaven  itself.  If  it  is  to  be  endlessly 
continued,  heaven  is  never  to  be  gained,  and  then  perfect 
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beatitude  is  for  no  man.  Does  it  consist  in  loving? 
Whom  or  what  ?  In  loving  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Who 
knows  not  that  creatures  can  never  exhaust  our  love,  or 
satisfy  the  soul's  need  of  loving  ?  God  ?  As  seen  in  nature 
with  our  natural  faculties,  through  a  glass,  darkly  ?  We 
see  him  thus  now,  and  yet  thus  to  see  him  is  not  perfect 
beatitude.  Turn  the  matter  over  as  you  will,  and  give 
what  answer  you  please,  if  you  concede  only  natural  be- 
atitude, you  can  hope  for  nothing  hereafter  above  what 
we  experience  here,  nothing  but  a  second  and  unimproved 
edition  of  our  present  life,  which,  even  in  its  best  stat«, 
falls  immeasurably  below  a  happy  life.  Say  we  not  well, 
then,  that  Mr.  Parker's  highest  ideal  is  far  too  low  and 
worthless  for  us.  We  look  for  a  heaven  of  perfect  beat- 
itude, and  we  aspire,  not  in  our  own  strength,  but  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  our  faculties,  excited,  elevated,  and  assist- 
ed by  the  grace  of  God  purchased  for  us  by  the  merits  of 
his  dear  Son,  obedient  for  us  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross, 
to  see  him  not  merely  through  a  glass  darkly,  as  reflected 
by  his  works,  whether  of  nature  or  of  grace,  but  face  to 
face  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  to  feast  our  soul  eternally  on 
his  infinite  fulness,  his  infinite  wisdom,  beauty,  goodness, 
and  love.  Is  there  degradation  to  our  nature  in  this  ?  You 
think  so,  only  because  you  borrow  your  notions  from  Prot- 
estant theology,  and  suppose  that  grace  supersedes  nature, 
instead  of  elevating  and  assisting  it,  and  that  heaven  is 
conferred,  not  as  that  for  which  we  are  intrinsically  pre- 
pared, and  as  a  reward  of  our  personal  holiness,  but  as  a 
simple  gift  irresistibly  conferred  by  a  sovereign  act  of  favor, 
irrespective  of  our  personal  character;  as  the  Catholic  holds 
it,  it  is  the  supernatural  elevation  of  our  nature  to  union 
with  God  as  the  Supreme  Good. 
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Art.  IV,  —  Lezioni  per  ciascun  Giorno  del  Mese  di  Mag"- 
gio,  tratle  dalP  Operetta  sulP  Amore  di  Maria  di  D. 
Roberto,  Eremita  Camaldolese  di  Monte  Corona. 
Prima  Edizione  Napolitana.  Migliorata  e  corretta  per 
Cura  di  L.  M.  Napoli :  Presso  Gaetano  Nobile.  1843. 
24mo.     pp.  252. 

The  little  book  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  Our  Lady,  and  of  true  and  genuine  piety,  that  we 
regret  not  to  have  met  with  it  until  quite  recently,  and  we 
are  so  charmed  with  it  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  unac- 
quainted with  it. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  simple, 
sweet,  and  full  of  unction.  It  was  written  in  the  solitude 
of  the  Camaldolese  Hermitage  of  Monte  Corona,  of  which 
the  author  had  been  for  forty  years  a  holy  and  edifying 
member.  He  writes  the  work,  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
in  order  to  excite  in  himself,  no  less  than  in  his  readers, 
the  love  of  Mary. 

The  reasons  he  gives  why  we  should  love  and  honor 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God,  are  her  many  perfections  and 
graces,  natural  and  supernatural,  which  render  her  most 
amiable  to  all  men,  the  great  love  which  she  bears  us,  and 
the  incalculable  advantages  we  derive  from  loving  her, 
both  in  life  and  in  death,  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  human  heart  not  to  love ;  it  must 
feel  some  affection  ;  but  its  love  is  often  thrown  away  and 
lost  on  an  unworthy  object.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  men  led  astray  by  their  affections.  What 
misery  is  theirs  who  set  their  hearts  on  wealth,  and  live 
and  labor  only  to  acquire  it !  Honor  is  but  a  name  with- 
out a  substance ;  who  ever  gained  it  and  found  it  not  to 
perish  within  his  grasp  ?  Yet  such  is  the  folly  of  men, 
that  they  flutter  around  its  vain  splendor  till  at  last,  after 
a  perpetual  struggle  to  attain  it,  they  are  consumed  by 
that  which  they  hoped  would  raise  them  above  others,  and 
make  them  as  gods.  "  They  became,"  as  says  the  proph- 
et, "abominable  as  those  things  which  they  loved."  (Osee 
ix.  10.) 

But  however  low  the  love  of  abominable  or  unworthy 
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objects  may  sink  us,  the  love  of  a  worthy,  a  noble  object 
equally  elevates  us  above  our  present  condition ;  and  the 
more  worthy,  exalted,  and  holy  the  object  of  our  aflec- 
tions,  the  more  worthy,  exalted,  and  noble  do  we  become. 
It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  we  select 
wisely  the  object  on  which  we  bestow  our  love.  The 
author's  aim  and  purpose  are  to  point  out  a  truly  worthy 
object  for  our  love,  and  to  incite  us  to  give  it  our  hearts. 
Such  an  object  is  Mary,  most  worthy  of  the  love  of  all  men. 
But  let  it  not  be  said,  that,  in  consecrating  our  whole 
heart  to  Mary,  we  defraud  God  of  the  pure  and  entire  love 
which  he  requires  for  himself  alone,  which  he  commands 
us  to  give  him,  and  which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  given 
to  a  creature. 

*^God  is  iodeed,^^  says  the  author,  ^^  jealous  of  his  love,  but  he 
is  not  jealous  of  the  love  we  bear  to  Mary,  nor  can  this  love  be 
prejudicial  to  that  sanctity  and  perfection  which  he  desires  of  us. 
I  may  even  say,  the  more  we  love  Mary,  the  more  we  shall  love 
Grod,  and  the  more  shall  we  please  him  ;  and  we  shall  advance  in 
sanctity  and  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  Mary  increases 
within  us.  There  is  no  shorter,  easier,  or  more  secure  way  of 
attaining  to  the  perfect  love  of  Grod,  than  that  of  loving  Mary. 

*^The  love  of  God  consists  in  a  perfect  conformity  to  his  divine 
will.  *'  If  you  love  me,^  he  says  to  his  Apostles,  *'  keep  my  com- 
mandments.^ (St  John  xiv.  15.)  Now  the  precise  will  of  God  is, 
that  we  serve,  honor,  and  tenderly  love  Mary.  She  is,  af\er  the 
most  holy  Humanity  of  Christ,  the  most  perfect  of  his  works ;  and 
what  workman  is  there  that  is  not  pleased,  that  does  not  desire, 
to  have  his  works  admired,  praised,  and  held  dear,  especially  the 
roost  excellent  of  them  all,  that  on  which  he  most  prides  himself, 
since  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  work  redound  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  workman,  and  are  wholly  converted  into  them  ?  Must 
It  not,  then,  be  most  pleasing  to  Grod,  must  he  not  desire,  that  we 
love  and  esteem  that  work  which  he  has  made  to  show  forth  his 
omnipotence,  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  love,  and  in  which  his  labor 
and  workmanship  are  so  resplendent  and  bright,  that  the  saints 
have  termed  it  ^  a  miracle  of  the  Divine  Power,^  —  miracultun 
Divin<B  OmnipotetUuB  7 

**  Grod  commands  us  to  obey  our  prelates,  to  be  subject  to  them 
(Heb.  ziii.  17),  and  ^to  obey  our  carnal  masters,  as  Christ^ 
(Eph.  vi.  5).  If,  then,  he  wills  and  commands  us  to  love, 
honor,  obey,  and  serve  our  superiors  even  of  this  world,  what  love, 
obedience,  and  veneration  must  he  not  desire  us  to  show  to  her 
who  is  our  Lady  and  Mistress,  the  Queen  of  the  world,  and  who 
with  truth  may  say :  *  By  roe  kiogs  reign  and  lawgivers  decree  just 
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things  ;  by  me  princes  rule,  and  the  mighty  decree  justice.'  (Prov. 
viii.  15,  16.) 

"  She  is  our  Mother,  even  more  really  so  than  our  natural 
mother.  Christ  gave  her  to  us  as  such,  in  the  person  of  his  be- 
loved John,  when  dying  on  the  cross.  As  our  Mother,  she  loves 
us  most  tenderly ;  she  protects  and  defends  us,  provides  for  us, 
and  helps  us  in  all  our  necessities,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Imagine,  then,  what  love  it  must  be  the  will  of  God  that  we  should 
render  such  a  Mother, —  the  will  of  that  God  who  gave  us  an  ex- 
press command  to  honor  and  love  our  natural  parents,  even  though 
they  love  not  us,  —  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.'  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

''  In  short,  not  to  enlarge  on  the  innumerable  titles  which  she 
has  to  exact  of  us,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  infinite  love,  she  is  the 
Mother,  truly  the  Mother,  the  Daughter,  and  Spouse  of  God  him- 
self,—  all  titles  which  partake  of  the  infinite,  and  consequently 
bear  with  them  and  demand  an  infinite  esteem,  veneration,  and 
love.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  love  and  honor  his  servants  as 
so  many  gods ;  —  Ego  dixi^  Dii  estis, '  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods.* 
And  can  it  be  his  will  that  we  should  leave  without  honor,  without 
service,  and  without  love,  his  Mother,  his  Daughter,  his  well- 
beloved  Spouse, —  that  Mother,  that  Daughter,  and  that  Spouse  to 
whom  he  confesses  himself  indebted,  —  her  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  humanity,  to  whom  he  gave  ready  obedience,  and  whom 
he  served  in  this  life,  —  whom  he  loved,  loves,  and  will  love  eter- 
nally above  all  his  works  {*•  The  Lord  lovelh  the  gates  of  Zion 
above  all  the  tabernacles  of  Jacob'),  —  whom  he  has  honored  and 
exalted  above  all  the  orders  and  hierarchies,  and  who  is  his  only 
love,  his  only  consolation,  his  only  glory  ('  One  is  my  dove,  my 
perfect  one  is  but  one ')  ? 

"  No,  do  not  believe  it,  but  rather  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  we  shoujd  serve  her,  honor  her,  and  love  her  with 
our  whole  soul,  with  our  whole  strength,  and  with  all  tenderness ; 
and  that  the  more  we  love  her,  the  more  we  shall  please  him. 

''  But  what  are  the  intrinsic  reasons  why  it  is  so  pleasing  to  God 
that  we  should  honor  and  love  his  most  holy  Mother  ?  There  are 
two,  which  I  trust  will  appear  to  you  stronger  than  all  others,  and 
make  you  resolve  to  dedicate  yourself  entirely  to  the  love  of  Mary. 

"  The  first  is  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  The  primary  object 
of  our  love  and  devotion  is  God,  regarded,  as  theologians  say, 
terminative^  as  our  last  end  ;  the  secondary  object  is  the  saints 
and  the  Blessed,  and  above  all  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  who  are  all 
regarded  transeunter^  as  things  belonging  and  directed  to  God. 
Devolio  qu(B  habetur  ad  sanctos^  says  St.  Thomas,*  non  termi' 

*  SummOj  2.  2,  q.  82,  a.  1. 
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natur  ad  ipsos^  sed  transit  in  Deum^  in  quantum  scilicet  in  mi" 
nistris  Dei  Deum  ipsum  veneramur.  '  The  devotion  to  the  saints 
does  not  terminate  in  them,  but  passes  to  God,  inasmuch  as  it  is  God 
whom  we  venerate  in  his  servants.'  Now  if  this  be  so,  (and  who 
does  not  see  that  the  honor,  service,  and  love  we  bear  to  Mary  is 
the  honor  and  glory,  service  and  love,  of  God  himself?)  *  all  the 
honor  bestowed  on  the  Mother  redounds  to  the  Son,'  Omnis  honor 
impensus  Matrix  redundat  in  Filium^  and  '  the  praise  of  the 
Mother  belongs  to  the  Son,'  as  says  St.  Bernard,  Non  est  dubu 
uin^  quidquid  in  laudibus  Malris  proferimus^  ad  Filium  per  liner  e^^f 
*•  for  the  honor  given  to  his  Mother  tends  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
the  Saviour,'  Ad  laudem  enim  et  gloriam  pertinet  Salvatoris^  quid- 
quid honorificum  sucr  impensum  fuerit  Genitrici.  f  '  Let  us  ven- 
erate and  love  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary,'  says  Father  Alexis 
of  Sales,  '  since  the  honor  and  love  we  bear  her  redound  wholly  to 
the  glory  and  honor  of  our  Master  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  And 
who  knows  not  that  all  the  service  done  to  any  saint  for  the  love  of 
God  tends  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God  himself,  by  whose  grace 
and  benefits  that  saint  is  what  he  is  ?  In  honoring,  then,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  of  all  creatures, 
we  in  reality  confess  that  all  those  things  which  render  her  worthy 
of  our  regard  and  admiration  are  derived  from  his  liberality,  and 
we  give  him,  at  the  same  time,  immortal  thanks,  praising  and  mag- 
nifying him  who  raised  a  creature,  like  unto  ourselves,  to  such  per- 
fection and  glory.  We  may  add,  that  the  worship  and  reverence 
exhibited  by  men  to  the  Mother,  in  grace  and  through  love  of  the 
Son,  are  received  by  the  Son  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him,  since 
they  are  offered  to  the  Mother  in  regard  of  the  Son,  and  because 
it  is  known  with  what  incredible  love  he  loves  his  Mother. 

^^  The  second  reason  is  our  own  profit  and  advantage,  which 
God  wills,  desires,  and  procures  us  in  all  possible  manners.  The 
Most  Holy  Virgin  is  not  one  of  those  creatures  that  *  separate  us 
from  God.'  O,  no !  She  is  a  creature  who  draws,  allures, 
obliges,  and  constrains  our  love,  to  make  thereof  a  most  pleasing 
gift  to  God  ;  she  wishes  us  hers,  that  she  may  make  us  belong 
entirely  to  God  ;  she  wishes  us  to  love  her,  that  she  may  make  us 
enamoured  of  her  Son ;  and  therefore  she  draws  and  leads  us  to 
God,  and  does  not  separate  and  remove  us  from  him»  As  says 
the  pious  author  of  a  work  on  the  love  and  worship  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  devotion  and  love  of  the  Son  increase  with  that  which 
men  bear  the  Mother,  because  the  Mother,  being  most  faithful  to 
the  Son,  draws  and  conducts  to  him  all  who  approach  her,  and 
endeavors  to  reconcile  and  unite  them  closely  with  God.     And  by 
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this  you  may  see  how  great  the  advantage  is  to  ourselves,  and 
wherefore  I  say,  that  the  more  we  love  Mary,  the  more  we  shall 
love  God,  and  that  there  is  no  shorter,  easier,  or  safer  path  hy 
which  we  may  attain  to  the  perfect  love  of  God,  than  a  tender  and 
sincere  love  of  Mary 

*^  If,  then,  you  wish  to  love  God,  and  to  love  him  ardently  and 
constantly,  love  Mary,  and  love  her  with  ardor  and  persever* 
ance.     If  you  wish  to  be  holy,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  so  quickly 

and  easily,  love  Mary,  and  love  her  tenderly  and  fervently. 

Pay  no  attention  to  those  who,  guided,  as  we  may  piously  believe, 
by  a  good  zeal  towards  God,  but  certainly  with  little  piety  and 
devotion  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin,  either  destroy  or  in  some 
manner  diminish  her  most  beautiful  praises,  or  wish  to  reform  or 
else  entirely  abolish  certain  religious  practices  in  her  honor,  which 
the  piety  of  the  faithful  or  the  most  ancient  custom  of  the  Church 
has  introduced  and  hitherto  continued.  But  consider  that  there  is 
no  measure  in  the  honor  and  love  of  the  Virgin,  because  she  sur- 
passes, transcends  all  praise,  all  honor,  according  to  the  words  of 
St.  John  Damascen :  Virgo  omnium  encomiorum  legem  excedit ; 
and  therefore  St.  Ambrose  asserts  that  no  one  can  sufficiently 
and  worthily  praise  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  except  God  himself  : 
Beatam  Virginem  pro  dignilate  laudare  nemo  potest  nisi  solus 
Deus,  And  with  him  agrees  Andrea  of  Crete  :  Virginem^  Dei 
est  laudare  pro  dignitaie, 

^^Liet  us,  then,  serve,  praise,  honor,  and  love  Mary  without 
measure,  without  bounds,  because  we  shall  thus  give  God  an 
infinite  pleasure,  and  we  shall  soon  become  saints,  and  great 
saints.*^  —  pp.  16-21. 

Who  shall  tell  the  love  Mary  has  for  us?  Does  a 
mother  love  her  children?  If  so,  Mary  loves  us.  We 
are  all  her  children.  Jesus,  dying  on  the  cross,  says  to 
her,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  and  in  the  person  of  the 
beloved  disciple  gave  us  all  to  her  as  her  children.  Who 
shall  fathom  the  abyss  of  that  mother's  heart  ?  If  only  a 
mother  can  know  a  mother's  heart,  who  shall  know  the 
heart  of  that  dear  mother,  who  loves  us  incomparably 
more  than  ever  earthly  mother  loved  her  son?  The  least 
service  we  render  her  fills  her  heart  with  joy,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand  fold  does  she  repay  it,  in  this  life  and 
in  the  other. 

•*  But  if  Mary,**  says  the  author,  "  is  so  grateful  for  every  little 
service  we  do  her,  what  gratitude  must  she  not  show  him  who  sin- 
cerely and  cordially  loves  her,  who  gives  her  the  most  humble  and 
respectful  proofs  of  bis  service  and  lus  love  ?    She  loves  all  in  gen- 
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eral ;  but  those  who  with  a  special  desire  to  serve  her,  with  tender- 
ness of  affection,  and  with  fidelity  consecrate  themselves  to  her 
love,  place  in  her  their  whole  confidence,  their  whole  soul,  —  these 
indeed  are  the  most  precious  jewels  of  her  crown,  the  richest  por- 
tions of  her  inheritance,  and  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  her  heart, 
her  especial,  her  dearest,  her  choicest  favorites.  Ego  diligentes 
me  diligo,  I  love,  she  says,  them  that  love  me,  and  1  not  only  love 
them,  but  I  cherish  them  with  the  partiality,  the  tenderness,  of  a 
mother  and  of  a  spouse.  The  word  diligere^  which  she  here  uses, 
signifies  much  more  than  amare^  since  amare  is  a  common  term  for 
love  of  all  sorts,  however  low  its  sphere  or  ordinary  its  character ;  but 
diligere  signifies  a  very  strong,  special,  and  most  partial  love,  and 
distinguishes  and  selects  the  one  loved,  and  prefers  him  to  all  others. 
Mary  is  not  satisfied  with  saying  she  merely  loves  those  that  love 
her.  Ego  amantes  me  amo^  but,  Ego  diligentes  me  diligo^  that 
she  distinguishes  and  selects  them  and  prefers  them  to  every  one 
else,  in  graces,  favors,  love,  and  protection.  Agnoscit  Virgo  et  dilU 
git  diligentes  se^  et  prope  est  in  veritate  invocantihus  se^  prceserlim 
his^  quosvidet  sibi  conformes  factos  in  castitate  et  humilitate,  el  to* 
tarn  spem  suam  post  Filium  suum  in  ea  posuisse.  ^  The  Holy  Vir- 
gin acknowledges,'  says  St.  Bernard,*  '  and  dearly  loves,  them  that 
love  her,  and  she  is  near  them  that  call  upon  her,  especially  those 
whom  she  sees  like  her  in  chastity  and  humility,  and  after  her  Divine 
Son  have  placed  their  whole  hope  in  her.'  She  desires  to  be  loved ; 
she  goes  before,  entices,  seeks  af\er  some  one  to  give  her  his  heart. 
She  entreats  hira, '  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.' f  '  She  preventeth 
them  that  covet  her,  so  that  she  first  showeth  herself  unto  them.^  | 
Ipsa  tales  qucsrit^  says  the  great  Saint  Bonaventura,§  qui  ad  earn  de^ 
vote  et  reverentur  accedant;  hos  nutrit,  hosinjilios  suos  suscipiL 
*'  She  seeks  for  those  who  devoutly  and  reverently  approach  her ; 
these  she  cherishes,  these  she  adopts  as  her  children.'  And  in  fact, 
the  demonstrations  and  expressions  of  love  which  this  most  kind 
Lady  has  deigned  to  use  with  her  lovers  are  most  wonderful.  They 
seem  almost  incredible.  In  the  preceding  Liesson  we  have  related  a 
great  many,  and  we  will  give  a  few  more  here  in  confirmation  of  her 
loving  gratitude  and  most  partial  tenderness  towards  whomsoever 
consecrates  his  heart  to  her  love.  A  Spanish  youth  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  had  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  the  service  and  love  of  Ma- 
ry, so  that  he  had  her  ever  in  his  thoughts,  in  his  heart,  and  in  his 
mouth.  He  became  seriously  sick,  so  that  his  recovery  was  beyond 
all  hope,  and  in  this  state  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  his  Lady  and  his 
love,  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  on  the  seventh  day 
from  that  she  would  return  and  receive  his  soul.     When  the  seven 
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days  were  passed,  the  prior  of  the  monastery  saw  during  the  night 
a  company  of  most  beautiful  young  men,  all  clothed  in  white,  come 
to  receive  and  accompany  the  soul  of  the  fortunate  youth,  who,  full 
of  joy,  amid  the  melodies  of  the  angels,  Jbreathed  forth  his  most 
happy  soul  into  the  arms  of  his  most  beloved  Lady.*  A  lover  of 
Mary  became  so  enamored  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  that  his  life 
was  no  more  than  a  continual  death,  amid  sighs  and  tears.  He 
wept  and  lamented  so  greatly,  that  he  at  last  moved  the  most 
kind  Virgin  to  compassion,  and  one  day,  when  he  had  prayed  and 
wept  more  than  usual,  she  appeared  to  console  him,  seated  in  all  her 
beauty  on  a  throne  of  seraphim.  The  devout  lover,  being  unable 
to  restrain  himself  at  such  tenderness  and  return  of  love,  was  so 
overcome  by  the  vehemence  of  his  ardor,  that,  lost  in  a  sea  of 
love  and  contentedness,  he  breathed  forth  his  happy  soul.f  Be- 
hold with  what  promptness  and  delight  Mary  returns  the  affection 
of  them  who  love  her !  Unhappy  that  we  are !  we  sometimes 
lose  ourselves  for  creatures  that  value  not,  care  not,  for  our  affec* 
tion,  are  not  pleased  with  our  service  ;  perhaps  contemn  and  laugh 
at  our  most  passionate  attachment  for  them,  and  our  most  heartfelt 
and  tender  expressions,  and  who  are  not  even  grateful  for  our  most 
precious  gifls,  which  they  consider  simply  their  due.  And  shall  we 
not  resolve  to  love  her  who,  possessing  little  less  than  infinite  merit, 
yet  loves  us  so  tenderly,  so  earnestly  desires  our  heart,  is  pleased 
with  our  afiection,  and  responds  to  our  love  with  the  most  oblig- 
ing demonstrations  of  gratitude,  the  most  constant  fidelity,  and 
eflfects  the  most  advantageous  to  our  highest  interests  ?  Let  us  no 
longer  be  so  foolish.  Let  us  love  Mary,  who  alone  can  make  us 
contented  and  happy  in  this  world  by  her  love,  and  for  ever  blessed 
in  the  next  by  the  enjoyment  of  her  and  of  God."  —  pp.  155  - 160. 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  more  extract  from  this 
charming  volume. 

^'  Mary  loves  us,  and  she  loves  us,  as  we  have  shown,  with  an  in« 
superable  and  invincible  love,  more  than  could  all  the  mothers,  sis- 
ters,  and  spouses  of  the  world,  if  they  should  all  unite  with  one  heart 
to  love  us.  She  loves  us  with  a  most  effectual  love,  desiring,  will- 
ing, and  procuring  our  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual  good  ;  and 
what  is  still  more,  she  loves  us  although  ungrateful,  faithless,  and 
sinful.  How  much  would  she  love  us,  then,  if  we  corresponded  to 
her  love,  loved  her  in  return,  were  faithful  to  her,  and  gave  her  our 
whole  confidence,  our  whole  heart !  We  have  seen  that  she  is 
most  grateful,  and  knows  no  bounds  in  her  love  for  those  that  love 
her,  and  loving  us  in  this  manner  and  so  effectually,  will  she  not 
wish  to  see  us  contented  and  happy  ?     Will  she  not  wish  to  secure 
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our  eternal  beatitude  ?     Will  she  not  advocate  our  cause  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Divine  Mercy  ?    Will  she  not  incessantly  request  of 
God  our  eternal  salvation  ?     Who  can  doubt  it  ?     If  she  has  not 
permitted  those  who  could  no  longer  live  to  pass  from  this  life, 
even  requiring  a  dispensation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  recall  those 
who  were  almost  dead,  that  they  might  not  perish  eternally,  merely 
because  they  had  preserved  some  shadow  of  devotion,  and  had 
placed  some  confidence  in  her  protection,  will  she  permit  the  truly 
devout,  her  faithful  lovers,  to  perish  ?     O,  I  should  think  a  doubt 
so  impious,  so  injurious  to  her,  little  less  than  blasphemy !     No, 
no,  Parthenio.     She  wishes  absolutely  our  salvation  ;  she  wishes 
us  to  praise  and  bless  her,  —  to  thank  and  love  her  eternally  ia 
heaven,  —  and  therefore  she  desires  and  continually  prays  to  her 
Son  for  our  salvation.     And  if  she  wishes  it,  and  requests  it,  will 
her  Son  deny  it  ?     Will  that  Son,  who  has  granted  her  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  times  the  salvation  of  the  most  obstinate,  the  most 
desperate,  the  most  hopeless  sinners,  —  will  that  Son  deny  her  the 
salvation  of  her  faithful  servants,  of  her  tender  lovers,  —  that  Son 
who  has  given  her  the  half  of  his  kingdom,  making  her  Queen  and 
Mother  of  Mercy,  precisely  because  he  wishes  all  to  be  saved, — 
that  Son  who,  wishing  to  redeem  the  human  race,  deposited  its 
whole  price  in  her  hands,*  —  that  Son  who  has  committed  to  her 
the  dispensation  of  his  blood ,t  that  she  might  dispense  it  to  her 
children  ?f     Sooner  shall  the  heavens  fall,  and  the  earth  be  burnt 
to  ashes.     It  is  impossible  that  the  Mother  of  God  should  not  obtain 
what  she  asks  of  her  Son.  §     What  she  seeks,  she  finds,  and  her 
prayer  is  always  heard.  ||     And  it  is  certain  that  if,  per  imposnlnle^ 
Mary  should  demand  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  and  on  the  other  side 
all  the  angels,  all  the  saints,  and  all  the  just  should  demand  his  con- 
demnation, the  sinner  would  be  saved,  because  Mary  alone  would 
be  heard.     Because,  says  St.  John  Damascen,  there  is  as  it  were 
an  infinite  distance  between  the  Mother  of  God  and  his  servants; 
because  God  loves  the  Virgin  alone  more  than  all  the  elect;  and 
finally,  because  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  as  says  St.  Antoninus, 
rest  solely  on  His  mercy  ;  but  the  prayer  of  Mary  rests  on  her  own 
merits,  she  having  merited  de  congruo  for  the  predestined  all  the 
helps  of  grace,!!   and  on  the  right  which,  as  Mother,  she  has  over 
Christ,  who  as  her  son,  by  the   law  of  nature  and  evangelical 


*  Redempiurus  humanum  genuSy  pretium  universum  contuUt  in  Mariam, 
—  S.  Bernard.,  De  Aquadnc. 

Commissa  est  illi  Do/ninici  sanguinis  dispensaiio.  — -  S.  Anselm. 

Et  Filiis  suis  postea  dispensare,  —  S.  Bernardin.  da  Siena. 

Impossibile  est  Deiparam  non  exaudiri.  —  S.  Antonio.,  part  4,  tit.  16,  c 
17,  §  4. 

Quod  qiutrit  invenit,  etfrustrart  non  potest,  ^S.  Bemardus. 

Recapito,  De  Sign.  Prtedestin,  c.  12,  n.  279. 
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justice,  can  deny  her  nothing.  Oratio  sanctorum  innititur  tantum 
misericordice  ex  parte  Dei ;  oratio  aulem  Maria  eliamjuri  naturali 
eljustitia  Evangelii,  Therefore,  he  adds,  the  prayer  of  the  Virgin 
has  almost  the  force  of  a  command.  Oratio  Deiparce  habetratio' 
nemjussionis  et  imperii.*  The  question  is  treated  by  Suarez,f  and 
solved  as  I  have  here  explained  it ;  and  the  Doctors  all  agree  in  this, 
that  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  can  be  wanting  to  Mary.  JVlcc 
facultas,  nee  voluntas  illi  deesse  potest.  She  has  the  power  and 
the  will  to  save  us  ;  we  shall  then  be  saved. 

"  In  confirmation  of  this  necessary  conclusion,  and  for  your  greater 
consolation,  let  us  see  what  the  Saints  and  Doctors  say  on  this  point ; 
and  because  there  are  many  who  treat  this  subject,  I  will,  without  any 
order  of  preference,  give  you  them  one  by  one  in  their  very  words. 
And  first  of  all,  1  meet  with  the  celebrated  sentence  of  St.  Anselm ;  f 
given  by  St.  Bonaventura,§  which,  for  its  greater  credit,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  the  theologians,  and,  as  Mendoza  ||  at- 
tests, was  found  true  in  all  scholastic  rigor.  St.  Anselm  then  says  : 
'  O  most  blessed  Virgin,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  saved 
abandoned  by  thee,  so  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perish  who  turns  to 
thee,  and  is  regarded  by  thee.'  Virgo  heatissima^  sicut  impossibile 
est  ut  a  te  despectus  salvetur ;  ita  ad  te  conversus  et  a  te  respectus 
impossibile  est  ut  pereat.  This  is,  in  truth,  O  Parthenio,  a  great 
sentence,  and  one  that  should  greatly  console  the  lovers  of  Mary, 
and  take  from  them  all  fear  and  apprehension  for  their  eternal  sal- 
vation. And  St.  Anselm  confirms  this  as  his  opinion  in  many  places. 
'  It  is  sufficient  that  thou  desirest  our  salvation,  O  Mary,  and  we 
cannot  but  be  saved.'  Tantummodo  velis  nostram  salutem^  et 
vere  nequaquam  salvi  esse  non  poterimus.  '  He  shall  not  hear  the 
eternal  curse,  for  whom  Mary  shall  pray  even  once.'  Sternum 
vcB  non  sentiet  pro  quo  vel  semel  or  aver  it  Maria,  After  St.  An- 
selm comes  St.  Antoninus,  who  says  the  same  thing  in  almost  the 
same  words.  Sicut  impossibile  est^  ut  illi  a  quibus  Maria  oculos  sua 
misericordice  avertit  salventur,  ita  necessarium  est^  quod  hi  ad  quos 
convertit  oculos  suos  pro  eis  advocans^  salventur  et  conglorijicentur, 
*  As  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  saved  from  whom  Mary 
turns  away  the  eyes  of  her  mercy  ;  so  also  it  is  necessary  that  they 
upon  whom  she  turns  her  eyes,  advocating  their  cause,  should'  be 
saved  and  be  glorified.'  51  And  here  take  notice  of  the  word  neceS" 
sary^  by  which  he  means  that  those  who  are  devout  to  Mary  must 
necessarily  be  saved.  In  the  third  place  comes  St.  Bonaventura, 
who  in  a  great  many  places  agrees  with  St.  Anselm,  saying,  Qui 
perstat  in  obsequio  tui^procul  Jiet  aperditione,    '  He  that  perseveres 


*  S.  Antonin.,  part  4,  tit.  11,  c.  17,  ^  4. 
t  Tom.  II.  part  3,  disp.  23,  sect.  2. 

De  Excell.  Virg.y  c.  11.  ^  Specul.  Virg.,  c.  3. 

Virid,^  lib.  2,  prob.  9;  ^  St.  Aatonin.,  part  4,  tit.  5. 
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in  thy  service  shall  not  he  lost.'  Pclx  mulia  diligeniibus  te  Domi' 
na  ;  anima  eorum  non  videhit  mortem  in  ceternum,  *•  They  that  love 
thee,  O  Lady,  shall  enjoy  much  peace ;  their  soul  shall  not  see 
death  for  ever.'*  'To  know  thee,  O  Virgin,  Mother  of  Grod,  is  the 
way  of  immortality,  and  to  recount  thy  virtues  is  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.' Scire  et  cognoscere  <e,  Virgo  Deipara,  est  via  immortalila^ 
tis^  et  narrare  virtiUes  tuas  est  via  salutisA  Auditi^  gentea^  qui 
cupitis  Regnum  Dei :  Virginem  Mariam  honorate^  et  invenietie 
vitam  cBternam.  '  Give  ear,  O  ye  nations,  that  desire  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  honor  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  you  shall  find  eternal  life.'  J 
Qui  acquirunt  gratiam  MaricB^  cognoscentur  a  civibus  Paradu 
si ;  et  qui  habueril  characterem  ejus^  adnotabitur  in  libra  vil<Bm 
'They  that  gain  the  favor  of  Mary  shall  be  acknowledged  bj 
the  citizens  of  Paradise ;  and  they  that  bear  the  mark  of  her  ser- 
vants shall  be  registered  in  the  book  of  life.'  §  Qui  speravit  im 
ilia  porta  codi  reserabitur  ei.  'The  gate  of  heaven  shall  be 
opened  to  him  who  has  hoped  in  her.'  St.  Bernard  called  the 
love  of  Mary,  and  devotion  to  her,  a  certain  sign  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal salvation,  —  certissimum  signum  salutis  aterntB  consequendtB. 
And  the  Blessed  Alain  says,  Habenti  devotionem  hanc^  signum  est 
prcedestinationis  permagnum,  '  This  devotion  is  a  sure  sign  of  pre- 
destination to  the  possessor.' "  ||  —  pp.  189-  194. 

These  extracts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and 
spirit  of  this  admirable  work,  and  will  satisfy  the  devout 
reader  that  the  author  writes  with  a  genuine  love  of  Mary. 
We  have  too  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the  excellent 
works  on  devotion  to  Mary  with  which  our  Uteratnre* 
abounds,  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  volume 
in  comparison  with  other  works  of  its  class ;  but  we  have 
found  none  which  has  edified  us  more,  or  which  contains 
more  appropriate  or  more  profitable  meditations  for  the 
beautiful  devotions  of  the  month  of  May,  or  more  properly 
the  month  of  Mary.  The  heathen  dedicated  this  month  to 
the  worship  of  an  impure  goddess,  and  most  fitting  is  it 
that  Christians  should  devote  it  to  the  worship  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  chaste  love ;  and  better  helps  to  the  appro- 
priate devotions  of  the  season,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
month  in  the  year,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  vol- 
ume before  us,  can  hardly  be  desired.  The  work,  as  far  aa 
we  arc  informed,  has  not  been  hitherto  translated  into  our 
language,  and  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  learn 


•  In  Ps.  118.  t  hi  Ps.  83.  %  S.  Bonav.,  in  Psalt 

§  Id.  in  Speed.  ||  Part  2,  Rosar.yC.  11. 
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that  a  translation  of  it  from  the  Italian  into  English  is 
now  in  preparation.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  welcomed  as 
a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  many  excellent  works 
already  in  possession  of  the  faithful  for  the  devotions  of 
our  Most  Holy  Mother. 

We  need  not  say  that  works  on  the  love  and  veneration 
of  Mary  can  hardly  be  too  much  multiplied,  for  that  love 
and  veneration  cannot  be  carried  to  excess.     No  doubt, 
wherever  there  is  strong  faith  and  lively  devotion,  without 
proper   instruction,   there   may  chance  to  be  manifested 
now  and  then  something  of  superstition,  whether  the  im- 
mediate object  of  worship  be  the  saints  or  even  God  him- 
self ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  men  cannot  abuse.     But 
superstition,  except  as  combined  with  idolatry  and  unbe- 
lief, or  misbelief,  is  not  one  of  the  dangers  of  our  times ; 
and  as  the  worship  of  Mary  is  the  best  preservative  from 
idolatry,  heresy,  and  unbelief,  so  is  it  the  best  preservative 
from  superstition.     Her  clients  will  never  become  spiritual 
rappers,  or  abetters  of  modern  necromancy.     Her  devout 
children  will  not  be  found  among  those  who  call  up  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  seek  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  devils.     The  devils  fly  at  her  approach,  and  all 
lying  spirits  are  silent  in  her  presence.     She  is  Queen  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  even  rebellious  spirits  must  tremble 
and  bow  before  her.     Demon-worship  is  undeniably  re- 
viving in  the  modern  Protestant  world,  and  especially  in 
our  own  country,  and  even  in  this  good  city  of  Boston ; 
and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  worship  of  Mary,  which  carries  along 
with  it  the  abandonment  of  the  worship  of  her  Son,  the 
Incarnate  God.     Where  Mary  is  not  loved  and  honored, 
Christ  is  not  worshipped;  and  where  Christ  is  not  wor- 
shipped, the  devils  have  the  field  all  to  themselves.     The 
first  symptom  of  apostasy  from  Christ  and  of  a  lapse  into 
heathenism  is  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  his  Most  Holy 
Mother,  and  the  rejection  of  that  worship  as  superstition 
or  idolatry ;  because  that  involves  a  rejection  of  the  Incar- 
nation, which  comprises  in  itself  all  Christianity.     Chris- 
tianity is  held  only  when  the  Incarnation  is  held,  and 
when  that  is  held,  Mary  is  held  to  be  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  deserving  of  all  honor  as  such.     We  cannot  doubt  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  Mary  till  we  have  doubted  her 
relation  as  Mother  of  God,  and  to  doubt  that  is  to  doubt 
the  whole  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation* 
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In  its  bearings  on  Christian  faith  and  worship,  then,  we 
cherish  the  love  of  Mary,  and  are  anxious  to  see  devotion 
to  her  increased.  But  we  are  also  anxious  to  see  it  in- 
crease, as  the  best  preservative  against  the  moral  dangers 
of  our  epoch.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  chaste  love,  and 
chaste  love  is  that  which  in  our  age  is  most  rare.  The 
predominating  sin  of  our  times  is  that  of  impurity,  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  modern  sentimental 
philosophy.  All  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  is  un- 
chaste and  impure,  and  it  boldly  denounces  marriage  as 
slavery,  and  demands  that  loose  reins  be  given  to  the 
passions.  Catholic  morality  is  scouted  as  impracticable 
and  absurd ;  law  is  regarded  as  fallen  into  desuetude ;  in- 
tellect is  derided ;  reason  is  looked  upon  as  superfluous,  if 
not  tyrannical ;  and  the  heart  is  extolled  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God  on  earth.  Feeling  is  honored  as  the  voice  of 
the  Most  High,  and  whatever  tends  to  restrain  or  control 
it  is  held  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  our  Creator. 
Hence  passion  is  deified,  and  nothing  is  held  to  be  sacred 
but  our  transitory  feelings.  Hence  everywhere  we  find 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  loud  and  indignant  protest 
against  all  rule  or  measure  in  our  affections  and  all  those 
usages  and  customs  of  past  times  intended  as  safeguards 
of  manners  and  morals,  and  a  universal  demand  for  lib- 
erty, which  simply  means  unbounded  license  to  follow  our 
impure  or  perverted  instincts,  and  to  indulge  our  most  tur- 
bulent and  unchaste  passions,  without  shame  or  remorse. 

The  sentimental  philosophy  taught  by  that  impure  citi- 
zen of  Calvin's  city  of  Geneva,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in 
his  Confessions  and  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  which  is  popu- 
larized by  such  writers  as  Goethe,  George  Sand,  Eugene 
Sue,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Theodore  Parker,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and,  to  some  extent,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  consecrating  corrupt  concupiscence,  has  effected 
an  almost  universal  dissolution  of  manners  and  deprava- 
tion of  morals.  All  bonds  are  loosened,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society  is  threatened  by  the  fearful  and  unre- 
lenting warfare  waged  upon  the  mmily  as  constituted  by 
Catholic  morality.  The  terrible  revolutions  which  for  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  shaken  society  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  which  have  been  repressed  and  are  held  in 
check  for  the  moment  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrair 
power,  are  only  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  stiU 
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more  terrible  revolutions  which  have  been  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  man ;  and  the  anarchy  which  reigns  in  society 
is  only  the  natural  expression  of  the  anarchy  that  reigns  in 
the  bosom  of  the  individual.  In  the  non-Catholic  world, 
and  even  in  nominally  Catholic  countries,  impurity  has 
gained  a  powerful  ascendency,  and  seeks  to  proclaim  itself 
as  law,  and  to  denounce  whatever  is  hostile  to  it  as  repug- 
nant to  the  rights  both  of  God  and  man.  Chastity  is  de- 
nounced as  a  vice,  as  a  crime  against  nature,  and  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  senses  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  virtue,  nay,  is  denominated  religious  worship,  and 
we  may  almost  fear  that  fornication  and  adultery  may 
again  be  imposed  as  religious  rites,  as  they  were  in  ancient 
Babylon  and  other  cities  of  the  East 

The  last,  perhaps  the  only,  remedy  for  this  fearful  state 
of  things,  is  to  be  sought  in  promoting  and  extending  the 
worship  of  Mary.  Society  is  lapsing,  if  it  has  not  already 
lapsed,  into  the  state  in  which  Christianity  found  it  some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  a  new  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  has  become  necessary.  Christian  society  can  be 
restored  only  by  the  same  faith  and  worship  which  origi- 
nally created  it.  Jesus  and  Mary  are  now,  as  then,  the 
only  hope  of  the  world,  and  their  power  and  their  good- 
will remain  undiminished.  The  love  of  Mary  as  Mother 
of  God  redeemed  the  pagan  world  from  its  horrible  corrup- 
tions, introduced  and  sustained  the  Christian  family,  and 
secured  the  fruits  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  It  will 
do  no  less  for  our  modern  world,  if  cultivated ;  and  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  favorable  signs  that  better  times  are 
at  hand,  the  increasing  devotion  to  Mary.  This  increasing 
devotion  is  marked  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  intense  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
probable  approaching  definition  of  the  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Nowhere  is  the  change  in  re- 
gard to  devotion  to  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God  more 
striking,  than  among  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  our  own  country.  This  devotion  is  peculiarly  Catho- 
lic, and  any  increase  of  it  is  an  indication  of  reviving  life 
and  fervor  among  Catholics ;  and  if  Catholics  had  only  the 
life  and  fervor  they  should  have,  the  whole  world  would 
soon  bow  in  humble  reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It 
is  owing  to  our  deadness,  our  lack  of  zeal,  our  lack  of 
true  fervor  in  our  devotions,  that  so  many  nations  and 
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such  multitudes  of  souls  are  still  held  in  the  chains  of 
darkness,  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  love  and  service  of 
Mary  will  contribute  to  redeem  society  and  restore  Chris- 
tian purity,  —  the  one  the  natural  influence  of  such  love 
and  service  on  the  heart  of  her  worshippers,  and  the  other 
the  graces  which  in  requital  she  obtains  from  her  Son  and 
bestows  upon  her  clients.  Mary  is  the  mother  of  chaste 
love.  The  nature  of  love  is  always  to  unite  the  heart  to 
the  object  loved,  to  become  one  with  it,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  become  it  Love  always  makes  us  like  the  be- 
loved, and  we  always  become  like  the  object  we  really  and 
sincerely  worship.  If  we  may  say.  Like  worshippers,  like 
gods,  we  may  with  equal  truth  say.  Like  gods,  like  wor^ 
shippers.  The  love  of  Mary  tends  naturally,  from  the  na- 
ture of  all  love,  to  unite  us  to  her  by  a  virtue  kindred  to 
her  own.  We  cannot  love  her,  dwell  constantly  on  her 
merits,  on  her  excellences,  her  glories,  without  being  con- 
stantly led  to  imitate  her  virtues,  to  love  and  strive  after 
her  perfect  purity,  her  deep  humility,  her  profound  sub- 
mission, and  her  unreserved  obedience.  Her  love  checks 
all  lawlessness  of  the  aflections,  all  turbulence  of  the  pas- 
sions, all  perturbation  of  the  senses,  fills  the  heart  with 
sweet  peace  and  a  serene  joy,  restores  to  the  soul  its  self- 
command,  and  maintains  perfect  order  and  tranquillity 
within.  Something  of  this  effiect  is  produced  whenever 
we  love  any  truly  virtuous  person.  Our  novelists  have 
marked  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  seek  to  reform  the 
wild  and  graceless  youth  by  inspiring  in  his  heart  a  sin- 
cere love  for  a  pure  and  virtuous  woman;  and  the  most 
dissolute  are  restrained,  their  turbulence  is  calmed,  their 
impure  desires  are  repressed,  in  the  presence  of  true  virtue. 
If  this  is  so  when  the  beloved  is  but  an  ordinary  mortal| 
how  much  more  when  the  beloved,  the  one  with  whom 
we  commune,  and  whose  virtues  we  reverence  and  long  to 
possess,  is  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  the  simplest  and 
lowliest  of  handmaidens,  but  surpassing  in  true  beauty, 
loveliness,  and  worth  all  the  other  creatures  of  God! 

When  the  type  of  female  dignity  and  excellence  ad- 
mired is  that  of  an  Aspasia,  a  Lamia,  a  Phryne,  a  Ninon 
de  PEnclos,  society  is  not  only  already  corrupt,  but  is  con- 
tinually becoming  more  corrupt.  So  when  the  type  of 
female  worth  and  excellence,  the  ideal  of  woman,  is  Maiy, 
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society  is  not  only  in  some  degree  virtuous,  but  must  be 
continually  rising  to  sublimer  excellence,  to  more  heroic 
sanctity.  The  advantage  of  having  Mary  always  before 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  daughters,  as  their  model  in 
humility,  purity,  sweetness,  and  obedience,  in  simplicity, 
modesty,  and  love,  is  not  easily  estimated.  Trained  up  in 
the  love  and  imitation  of  her  virtues,  they  are  trained  to  be 
wives  and  mothers,  or  holy  virgins,  spouses  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sisters  of  the  atllicted,  and  mothers  of  the  poor.  The  senti- 
mentalists of  the  day  tell  us  that  it  is  woman's  mission  to 
redeem  society  from  its  present  corruption,  and  we  believe 
it,  though  not  in  their  sense,  or  for  their  reasons.  Woman 
has  generally  retained  more  of  Catholic  faith  and  morality 
than  has  in  these  evil  times  been  retained  by  the  other  sex, 
and  is  more  open  to  good  irnpressions,  or  rather,  offers 
fewer  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  grace.  During  the 
worst  times  in  France,  when  religion  was  abolished,  when 
the  churches  were  desecrated,  the  clergy  massacred,  and 
the  profane  rites  of  the  impure  Venus  were  revived,  the 
great  majority  of  the  women  of  France  retained  their  faith, 
and  cherished  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  make  woman  an  idol,  and  clamof 
for  what  they  call  "  woman's  rights,"  but  we  honor  woman, 
and  depend  on  her,  under  God,  to  preserve  and  diffuse 
Catholic  morality  in  the  family,  and  if  in  the  family,  then 
in  the  state.  There  is  always  hope  for  society  as  long  as 
woman  remains  believing  and  chaste,  and  nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  to  her  remaining  so,  as  having  the 
Blessed  Virgin  presented  to  her  from  the  first  dawn  of  her 
affections  as  her  Mother,  her  Queen,  her  sweet  Lady,  her 
type  of  womanhood,  a  model  which  it  must  be  the  unre- 
mitting labor  of  her  life  to  copy. 

Undoubtedly  the  love  and  service  of  Mary  are  restricted 
to  Catholics,  and  to  those  Catholics  not  undeserving  of  the 
name  ;  but  this  is  no  objection  to  our  general  conclusion. 
We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Church  is  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  through  her  that  society  is  redeemed,  —  too 
apt  to  forget  that  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues  of 
Catholics,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world,  are  always 
powerful  in  their  operations  on  that  world ;  and  that  the 
world  is  converted,  not  by  the  direct  efforts  which  we  make 
to  convert  it,  but  by  the  efforts  we  make  to  live  ourselves 
as  good  Catholics,  and  to  save  our  own  souls*     The  little 
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handful  of  sincere  and  devout  Catholics,  the  little  family 
of  sincere  and  earnest  clients  of  Mary,  seeking  to  imitate 
her  virtues  in  their  own  little  community,  are  as  leaven 
hidden  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Virtue  goes  forth  from 
them,  diffuses  itself  on  all  sides,  till  the  wljole  is  leavened. 
No  matter  how  small  the  number,  the  fact  that  even  some 
keep  alive  in  the  community  the  love  and  veneration  of 
Mary,  the  true  ideal  of  womanhood,  the  true  patroness  of 
the  Christian  family,  the  mother  of  chaste  love,  adorned 
with  all  the  virtues,  and  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  says, 
"  Thou  art  all  beautiful,  my  dove,"  must  have  a  redeeming 
effect  on  the  whole  community,  and  sooner  or  later  must 
banish  impurity,  and  revive  the  love  of  holy  purity  and 
reverence  for  Catholic  morality. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  worship  of  Mary  is  profit- 
able, not  only  by  the  subjective  effect  it  has  upon  her  lov- 
ers, but  also  by  the  blessings  she  obtains  for  them,  and,  at 
their  solicitation,  for  others.  In  these  later  times  we  have 
almost  lost  sight  of  religion  in  its  objective  character.  The 
world  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence ;  it  denies 
the  whole  sacramental  character  of  Christianity,  and  laughs 
at  us  when  we  speak  of  any  sacrament  as  having  any  vir- 
tue not  derived  from  the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  recipient. 
The  whole  non-Catholic  world  makes  religion  a  purely 
subjective  affair,  and  deduces  all  its  truth  from  the  mind, 
and  all  its  efHcacy  from  the  heart,  that  accepts  and  cher^ 
ishes  it,  so  that  even  in  religion,  which  is  a  binding  of  man 
anew  to  God,  man  is  every  thing,  and  God  is  nothing.  At 
bottom  that  world  is  atheistical,  at  best  epicurean.  It 
either  denies  God  altogether,  or  excludes  him  from  all  care 
of  the  world  he  has  created.  It  has  no  understanding  of 
his  providence,  no  belief  in  his  abiding  presence  with  his 
creatures,  or  his  free  and  tender  providence  in  their  be- 
half. Faith  it  assumes  is  profitable  only  in  its  subjective 
operations,  prayer  only  in  its  natural  effect  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  him  who  prays,  and  love  only  in  its  natural 
effect  on  the  affections  of  the  lover.  This  cold  and  atheis- 
tical philosophy  is  the  enlightenment,  the  progress,  of  our 
age.  But  we  who  are  Christians  know  that  it  is  false ; 
we  know  that  God  is  very  near  unto  every  one  of  us,  is 
ever  free  to  help  us,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  will 
not  do  for  them  that  love  him  truly,  sincerely,  and  confide 
in  him,  and  in  him  only. 
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Mary  is  the  channel  through  which  her  Divine  Son  dis- 
penses all  his  graces  and  blessings  to  us,  and  he  loves  and 
delights  to  load  with  his  favors  all  who  love  and  honor  her. 
Thus  to  love  and  serve  her  is  the  way  to  secure  his  favor, 
and  to  obtain  those  graces  which  we  need  to  resist  the 
workings  of  concupiscence,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
our  souls,  and  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  temple  of  God. 
She  says,  "  I  love  them  that  love  me,"  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  she  will  favor  with  her  always  successful  inter- 
cession those  whom  she  loves.  She  will  obtain  grace  for 
us  to  keep  ourselves  chaste,  and  will  in  requital  of  our  love 
to  her  obtain  graces  even  for  those  without,  that  they  may 
be  brought  in  and  healed  of  their  wounds  and  putrefying 
sores.  So  that  under  either  point  of  view  the  love  and  wor- 
ship of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  a  mother  yet  a  virgin, 
always  a  virgin,  virgin  most  pure,  most  holy,  most  humble, 
most  amiable,  most  loving,  most  merciful,  most  faithful, 
most  powerful,  cannot  fail  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
terrible  impurity  of  our  age,  and  to  attain  to  the  virtues 
now  most  needed  for  our  own  individual  salvation,  and  for 
the  safety  of  society. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  feel  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  cultivation  of  the  love  and  wor- 
ship of  Mary.  She  is  our  life,  our  sweetness,  our  hope, 
and  we  must  suffer  no  sneers  of  those  without,  no  profane 
babblings  about  "  Mariolatry,"  to  move  us,  or  in  the  least 
deter  us  from  giving  our  hearts  to  Mary.  We  must  fly  to 
her  protection  as  the  child  flies  to  its  mother,  and  seek  our 
safety  and  our  consolation  in  her  love,  in  her  maternal  em- 
brace. We  are  safe  only  as  we  repose  our  heads  upon 
her  bosom,  and  draw  nourishment  from  her  breasts.  The 
world  lieth  in  wickedness,  festering  in  moral  corruption, 
and  it  is  a  shame  to  name  the  vices  and  iniquity  which 
everywhere  abound.  Hardly  has  childhood  blossomed  into 
youth,  before  it  withers  into  old  age.  We  have  no  youth, 
we  have  only  infancy  and  worn-out  manhood.  What  is 
to  become  of  us  ?  Our  help  is  in  thee,  sweet  Mother,  and 
we  fly  to  thy  protection,  and,  O,  protect  us,  thy  children, 
and  save  us  from  the  evil  communications  of  this  world, 
lost  to  virtue,  and  enslaved  to  the  enemy  of  our  souls ! 
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Art.  V.  —  Compendium  Theologice  MoraliSj  Auctore  Jo- 
anne Petro  Gury,  S.  J.,  in  CoUegio  Romano,  et  in 
Seminario  Valsensi  prope  Anicium,  Professore.  Lug- 
duni  et  Parisiis.     1850.     2  torn.     18mo. 

In  our  Review  for  January  last,  we  continued  our  re- 
marks on  the  excellent  book  of  Father  Gury,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  them  to  a  close  in  our  present  number. 
In  our  January  article  we  cited  a  few  passages  bearing  upon 
topics  which  are  now  of  peculiar  interest  to  Catholics  in  this 
country.  The  prospects  of  Catholicity  here,  owing  to  the 
mercy  of  God  and  to  the  portentous  emigration  from  Cath- 
olic countries,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  undeniably- 
good.  Yet  the  visible  and  invisible  enemies  of  the  Church 
seem  to  hope  from  that  very  emigration  disastrous  results 
for  the  Papal  Chair.  Convenerunt  principes  in  unum  adver' 
sus  Dominum^  et  adversus  Christum  ejus.  They  meet  at 
World's  Conventions,  and  at  Madiai  gatherings,  and  they 
endeavor,  with  a  zeal  worthy  a  better  cause,  to  convince 
Protestants,  who  are,  or  profess  to  be,  alarmed  at  what 
they  call  the  growth  of  Popery  in  America,  that  the  sec- 
ond, or,  at  farthest,  the  third,  generation  of  Catholics  in 
this  country  will  be  any  thing  but  Papists.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  humanly  speaking,  their  anticipations  are  war- 
ranted by  facts.  No  human  institution,  were  it  the  roost 
cunning  production  of  the  concentrated  thought  and  labor 
of  the  most  cunning  men,  could  possibly  withstand  the 
opposition  which  the  Church  in  this  country  has  met,  meets, 
and  is  to  meet.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Church,  at 
a  hundred  epochs  of  her  history  which  we  could  name. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  two  illustrations 
of  this  matter  have  been  permitted  by  the  providence  of 
God.  The  crusade  of  Young  Europe  against  the  Churchi 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  the  hardly  leas  gen- 
eral attack  of  1846-49,  are  the  cases  to  which  we  refer. 
It  certainly  must  cause  no  little  wonder  among  the  princes 
who  met  together  to  conspire  against  the' Lord  and  against 
his  Christ,  that  their  well-digested  plans  should  have  failed 
in  so  signal  and  ignoble  a  manner.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  deep  and  deadly  disappointment  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Baird,  and  company,  when  the 
exquisite  schemes  of  the  last  revolution  were  frustrated  by 
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unforeseen  and  humanly  inexplicable  causes.  They  must 
have  felt  as  did  the  baffled  Randal  Leslie,  who,  "  amidst 
the  bewilderment  of  his  thoughts,  —  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
how  this  strange  mischance  had  befallen  him,  sought  to 
ascertain  what  fault  of  judgment  he  himself  had  committed, 
—  what  thread  in  his  web  had  he  left  ragged  and  incom- 
plete. He  could  discover  none.  His  ability  seemed  to 
him  unimpeachable, —  totvs,  teres^  atque  roivndus.     And 

then  there  came  across  his  breast  a  sharp  pang 

For  so  vital  a  necessity  to  all  living  men  is  Truth,  that 
the  vilest  traitor  feels  amazed  and  wronged, —  feels  the 
pillars  of  the  world  shaken,  when  treason  recoils  upon  him- 
self." 

So,  we  repeat,  feel  the  baffled  conspirators  against  the 
peace  of  Christendom.  Under  a  human  aspect,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Europe  is  passing  strange.  In  May,  1848,  what 
uninspired  man  could  have  foretold  it?  Consider  that  in 
that  month  all  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God,  and,  as  they 
thought,  were  in  their  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  Look  at  the  state  of  the  world  now,  when  only 
four  years  have  passed  away,  and  see  how  the  Lord  hath 
laughed  them  to  scorn.  To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
majestic  attitude  of  the  Church  in  America,  look  at  France, 
Austria,-  and  Italy,  with  their  respective  governments  re- 
established, and  far  more  than  reestablished.  Think  what 
a  change  was  that  wrought,  sorely  against  their  will,  by  the 
revolution  in  Austria,  which  enabled  the  young  and  pious 
Francis  Joseph  to  decree  and  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  Josephism.  What  a  change  in  France,  when  a  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  who  way,  and  we  hope  will,  turn  out  to  be 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  was  elevated  upon  the  ruins 
that  French  atheists  had  made,  and  has  to  construct 
from  those  ruins  another  France.  What  a  change  in 
Italy !  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  revolutionary  publica- 
tion, who  professes  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  1848,  says  that 
the  fate  of  the  other  Continental  revolutions  depended 
upon  the  event  of  the  Roman  conspiracy.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able. The  Church  was  the  real  power  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  instalment  of  Mazzini  in  the  place  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
might  well  appear  to  the  revolutionary  crowd  as  a  centre 
of  unity  to  the  European  Reign  of  Terror.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  all  the  art  and  all  the  force  at  the  command 
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of  revolutionary  Europe  were  employed  to  keep  Mazzini  at 
the  Capitol.  Yet  there  is  the  unarmed  Pontiff,  returned  to 
his  chair.  The  man  who  under  God  restored  the  Pope  to 
Rome  was,  five  years  ago,  a  private  citizen,  without  posi- 
tion, influence,  or  means,  and  as  little  likely  to  do  such 
great  things  as  any  John  Smith  of  them  all.  Napoleon 
the  Third  must  not  seldom,  when  he  is  alone,  wonder  at 
the  things  which  have  been  done  by  his  instrumentality. 
Pray  God  he  may  always  remember  whose  instrument  he 
is !  The  moment  in  which  he  shall  say,  even  to  himselfi 
"/did  it ! "  will  be  the  beginning  of  his  mil.* 

The  defeat  of  the  revolution  would  not  be  so  apparent, 
if  the  Pope  had  remained  inactive,  or  at  least  quiet-,  since 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  newspapers  said  that,  as  he  had 
been  restored  by  foreign  bayonets,  he  would  at  least  aban- 
don the  lofty  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter's  Chair,  and  de- 
mean himself  as  a  quiet  creature  of  the  bayonets  which 
brought  him  back  to  the  Vatican.  Unquestionably,  any, 
even  the  slightest,  evidence  of  subserviency,  on  the  part  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  to  the  governments  of  Austria,  Spain,  Na- 
ples, and  especially  of  France,  would  be  most  soothing  to 
Red  Republican  nerves,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enable  them 
to  get  a  little  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  force  that  so  un- 
expectedly crushed  them.  But  no  such  evidence  has  been 
given.  The  majesty  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  is  asserted  us  vigor- 
ously in  France,  Austria,  Naples,  and  Spain  in  1853,  as  it 
was  a  hundred  —  two  hundred  —  years  ago;  nay,  more 
vigorously.  And  what  is  also  to  the  purpose,  the  claims  of 
that  Chair  are  acknowledged  in  those  countries  now  as  they 
were  then.  No  statesman  thinks  of  asking  concessions  of 
Rome  because  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  And  why  not? 
Did  it  ever  happen  before,  that  a  person  restored  to  power  by 
foreign  intervention  was  not  required  to  concede  something 
to  the  intervening  powers  ?  Never,  except  at  Rome,  where 
it  has  happened  right  often.  Will  it  ever  happen  again  ? 
Only  at  Rome.  And  why  ?  Why  should  Rome,  a  weak 
power  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  enjoy  such  a  privilege? 
Why  should  she  enjoy  it  in  an  age  like  this,  when  material 

*  In  speaking  of  the  agency  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  restoring  the  Pope, 
we  must  not,  however,  forget  that  he  was  sustained  by  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  France,  and  that  he  only  s^Jires  with  Catholic  France 
the  honor  of  the  noble  deed. 
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power  is  the  only  force  publicly  recognized  ?  How  is  it 
that  this  weak  power,  which,  as  men  say,  is  upheld  only 
by  foreign  bayonets,  is  enabled  to  speak  to  Sardinia  and 
to  New  Granada  in  a  tone  no  less  authoritative  than  that 
employed  by  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  speaking  to  the 
Catholic  governments  of  his  day  ?  How  is  it  that  in  Eng- 
land, the  hereditary  enemy  of  Rome,  the  words  of  Pius  the 
Ninth  are  inflexible  law, —  law  which  the  imperial  majesty 
of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  can  gainsay,  but  cannot 
withstand  ?  Seven  hundred  years  ago,  —  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  this  consideration  to  those  Catholics  who  sup- 
pose that  the  interference  of  Popes  in  what  are  called 
temporal  affairs,  in  ancient  times,  was  based,  not  upon  di- 
vine law,  but  upon  the  temporary  concessions  of  kings,  — 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  —  seventeen  hundred  years  ago, 
the  Papal  Chair,  in  its  intercourse  with  human  govern- 
ments, used  language  not  a  syllable  less  authoritative  than 
the  language  held  by  Pius  the  Ninth  in  speaking  to  hu- 
man governments  in  this  year  of  grace,  1853.  If  the  w^ords 
of  the  unarmed  Pontiff  were  powerless,  —  if  they  were  like 
the  words  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  once  the  proud 
rival  of  Rome,  now  so  low  that  even  savages  will  not  do  her 
honor,  —  an  argument  might  be  raised.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  heretical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  usurps 
a  tone  not  less  dogmatic  and  decided  than  that  of  the  Holy 
See.  Yet  who  cares  for  it  ?  Who  does  not  care  for  the 
words  of  Pius  the  Ninth  ?  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  hu- 
manly speaking,  that  Divine  Providence  should  have  se- 
lected as  an  especial  field  whereon  to  manifest  the  power 
of  its  earthly  representative,  the  unarmed,  meek  priest  of 
the  Vatican,  a  country  like  England,  which  established  a 
counterfeit  Church  against  Rome,  —  which  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Pope,  and  of 
such  a  place  as  Rome,  and  which  has,  these  three  centuries 
nearly,  regarded  herself  as  the  earthly  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant league.  She  selects  the  hour  when  Rome  is  apparently 
weak  to  establish  Protestant  colleges  for  Catholic  boys, 
and  Rome  quietly  crushes  the  colleges.  Rome  divides  her 
territory  into  dioceses,  and  sends  a  cardinal  to  London, 
notwithstanding  the  laws  which  provide  that  England 
shall  not  thus  be  divided,  and  that  no  cardinal  shall  tread 
English  ground.  Her  ministers  endeavor  to  find  for  her  a 
logical  ground  whereon  to  stand,  and,  to  their  surprise,  and 
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her  discomfort,  they  find  that  the  ground  so  earnestly 
sought  is  Roman  ground.  Through  the  mercy  of  God, 
many  of  them  have  returned  to  the  Church,  leaving  her  to 
the  fate  which  God  has  decreed  for  those  who  have  eyes, 
and  see  not,  —  who  have  ears,  and  hear  not  Induraium  est 
cor  Pharaonis.  The  English  Pharaoh  is  not  a  tittle  less 
obstinate  than  the  Egyptian  was  of  old.  England  calls 
these  and  similar  Roman  movements  Papal  aggressions. 
It  is  a  significant  name.  Had  Russia,  or  France,  or  any 
first-rate  power,  —  nay,  had  all  combined  attempted  to  do 
in  England  a  tithe  of  what  the  unarmed  Pontiff,  in  what 
looked  like  his  hour  of  weakness,  has  done  in  that  nation, 
what  wars  would  have  ensued !  It  was  an  aggression,  — 
though  not  in  the  sense  pretended,  —  and  England,  which 
knew  no  such  place  as  Rome,  and  no  such  person  as  the 
Pope,  has  been  compelled  to  submit  A  few  Guy  Fawkes 
processions,  a  few  church  burnings,  a  Madiai  meeting,  a 
preconization  of  apostates  like  Gavazzi  and  Achiili,  make 
up  the  sum  of  her  weak  protest  against  the  everlasting 
Power  that  long  since  fulminated  against  her  a  sentence 
which  no  created  power  ever  yet  withstood,  and  which 
stands  calmly  by  to  await  the  inevitable  result  When 
will  earthly  rulers  comprehend  that  the  Church,  the  Cath" 
olic  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope,  when 
we  come  to  the  last  analysis,  can  also  say.  Per  me  reges 
regnant^  et  legum  conditores  justa  decernunt  ? 

While  writing  these  sentences,  we  read,  from  the  last 
steamer's  despatch,  that  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  are  in  the 
field,  or  rather,  overlooking  it  from  a  safe  distance.  Italy, 
it  is  said,  is  once  more  in  arms.  The  story,  as  it  is  told 
in  the  papers,  sounds  very  like  a  fabrication.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  revolution  has  broken  out  again; 
for  it  is  no  secret  that  Mazzini  and  his  company  have  their 
allies,  bound  by  the  ties  of  secret  association,  in  every 
European  city.  We  have  been  prepared  these  two  years 
to  hear  without  surprise  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
had  again  inaugurated  the  reign  of  terror.  If  it  be  true 
that  they  are  now  in  the  field,  we  must  think  that  they 
have  chosen  an  unfavorable  time ;  for  the  governments 
are  now  on  their  guard,  are  vigorous  and  active,  and 
will  not  show  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  1848.  If 
they  knew  how  to  select  their  time,  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  triumph  again  for  a  season.     A  new  revolationaiy 
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movement,  a  miracle  apart,  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable ; 
but,  miracle  or  no  miracle,  it  must  finally  be  crushed. 
The  present  generation  must  pass  off,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion, reared  according  to  Christian  rule,  must  step  upon 
the  stage,  before  the  revolution  will  be  buried  in  the  grave 
which  befits  it,  —  but  buried  there,  whence  it  sprung,  it 
assuredly  will  be. 

Not  only  faith,  but  history,  and  a  cool  glance  at  the 
character  of  the  men  and  the  means  upon  which  European 
democracy  relies,  assure  us  that  the  revolution,  although 
it  may  cause  much  misery  to  the  people,  will  fail,  — 
meanly  fail.  A  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  1848-49  may 
be  in  store  for  the  world.  They  may  endure  longer  than 
they  did  then ;  but  their  final  and  utter  disappearance  is 
as  certain  as  it  is  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  Hence 
we  Catholics  can  afford  to  wait  with  a  calm  assurance 
of  the  result,  taking  care,  however,  to  pray  while  we  wait. 
The  Pope  may  again  fly  from  Rome,  but  penitent  Rome 
will  see  him  return  in  triumph  to  his  chair.  So  we  are 
not  disturbed  by  the  reports  of  a  new  revolution,  for  we 
well  know  that,  if  it  have  broken  out,  God  permits  it 
for  the  greater  punishment  of  sinners,  and  for  the  greater 
exaltation  of  his  Church.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Pope 
driven  from  Rome  is  more  powerful  than  the  Pope  quietly 
seated  in  the  Vatican.  If  the  revolutionists  were  wise, 
they  would  let  Rome,  which  means  the  Pope,  alone. 
While  playing  out  their  game  in  other  countries,  they 
would  strain  every  nerve  to  sustain  the  Pope  at  Rome  in 
the  very  fullest  exercise  of  the  powers  signified  by  his 
triple  crown.  Their  reign  might,  in  that  event,  last  a  little 
longer. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  human- 
ly speaking,  that  the  Pope  at  no  time,  not  even  in  the 
days  of  Hildebrand,  exercised  his  powers  more  vigorously 
than  he  has  since  1848.  Even  America  has  recently  borne 
witness  to  this  truth.  Tuscany  is  certainly  less  thaa 
Rome,  and  the  Grand  Duke  is  a  less  important  personage 
than  the  Pope.  It  is  foolishly  supposed  in  this  country, 
that  the  two  criminals  called  Madiai,  who  have  been  justly 
punished  by  the  Tuscan  authorities  for  revolutionary  plots, 
were  punished  by  Papal  authority.  So  President  Fillmore, 
through  Mr.  Secretary  Everett,  has,  to  use  the  caustic  lan- 
guage of  Archbishop  Hughes,  <^  become  a  petitioner  side 
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by  side  with  Lord  Roden,  and  taken  his  place  of  hope  and 
expectation  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany."  The  petition  should  not  have  been  sent,  for  it 
was  based  upon  false  information,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
received  in  a  manner  not  at  all  flattering  to  our  national 
pride.  The  Grand  Duke  can  too  easily  retort  And  as 
the  common  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  Grand  Duke, 
like  other  sovereigns,  reigns  through  the  Pope,  —  per  me 
reg-es  regnant,  —  the  petition  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Cass  junior,  and  presented  at  the  Vatican. 

Father  Gury,  with  his  usual  brevity,  states  the  principles 
upon  which  these  remarks  are  founded.  He  says  (p.  58, 
Vol.  I.),  that  all  human  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  are  secondr 
ary  rules,  and  subordinate  to  the  First  Rule,  or  law, — 
primam  regulam,  —  are  subject  to  the  divine,  or  eternal 
laws,  and  that  they  bind  in  conscience  only  because  of  the 
law  of  God  which  commands  us  to  obey  them.  He  ob- 
serves (p.  70),  that  a  law  of  the  Church  binds,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  accepted  in  a  particular  state,  —  say 
England,  —  in  consequence  of  a  prohibition  on  the  part' of 
government.  For  the  Church  receives  her  power  from 
Christ,  and  not  from  the  civil  authorities,  of  which  she  is 
therefore  absolutely  independent  The  Pope  (p.  61),  either 
of  his  own  authority  or  with  a  Council,  can  make  laws  for 
the  whole  Church,  because  to  the  Pope  alone,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  power  over  the  whole  Church  was  given 
by  Christ  God  only  (p.  60)  is  supreme  and  universal 
Legislator,  from  whom,  necessarily,  all  other  legislators, 
whoever  they  may  be,  receive  all  their  power,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately. 

A  little  reflection  upon  these  pregnant  sentences  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  why  the  Pope,  in  1853,  is 
as  powerful  a  personage  as  he  was  in  1253,  and  why 
Catholics,  revolution  or  no  revolution,  Mazzini  or  no  Max- 
zini,  hear  of  these  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  with  compara- 
tive equanimity,  as  knowing  that  God  will  assuredly  direct 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  greater  excdtation  of  his 
Church,  and  to  the  greater  confusion  of  his  enemies. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  thesis  which  was  treated  in  the  conclad- 
ing  portions  of  our  last  article  on  Father  Gury.  If,  as 
faith,  history,  and  baptized  common-sense  assure  us,  the 
anti-Catholic  war  now  raging  in  Europe  will  end  in  the 
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defeat  of  our  enemies,  a  fortiori  the  same  war,  which, 
under  other  forms  it  may  be,  is  raging  in  America,  will 
end  in  a  similar  defeat  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Self- 
interest,  the  singular  facilities  afforded  in  this  country  for 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  mixed  marriages,  atheistical  edu- 
cation, the  structure  of  American  society,  which  presents 
innumerable  points  of  contact  between  Catholics  and  Gen- 
tiles in  every  department  of  political,  civil,  and  social  life, 
and,  finally,  our  "democratic  institutions,"  are  means  re- 
lied upon  by  our  enemies  for  the  subversion  of  the  Church 
in  this  New  World.  In  our  number  for  January  we  offered 
a  few  considerations  upon  all  these  means  of  perversion, 
excepting  the  last,  to  which  we  shall  refer  before  we  close. 
So  confident  are  some  Protestants  that  these  means  are 
likely  to  bring  about  a  general  apostasy  from  the  Church, 
that  their  leaders,  in  reply  to  anxious  questions  asked  at 
London  conferences,  assure  their  British  fellow-laborers  in 
the  bonds  of  Protestantism  that  there  is  no  longer  reason 
to  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  great  Catholic  Emigra- 
tion. The  second  generation  of  Catholics,  say  they,  or, 
at  farthest,  the  third  generation,  will  either  become  Prot- 
estant, or  be  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  liberal  spirit  of 
American  Protestant  institutions,  that  the  remnant  of  their 
Catholicity  will  do  us  no  harm. 

Protestants  are  not  remarkable  for  clear  views  or  for 
clear  expressions  when  they  treat  questions  of  this  sort. 
They  have  a  confused  idea  that  the  engines  set  in  motion 
by  them  may  uproot  Catholicity  from  the  soil.  We  re- 
ferred to  this  notion,  which  is  certainly  cherished  by  fanat- 
ical Protestants  of  the  more  ignorant  class,  when  we  said 
that  anti-Catholic  schemes  which  fail  in  Europe  will,  a  for* 
tiori^  fail  in  America.  One  reason  is  that  the  Church,  in 
this  country,  is  free.  Few,  if  any,  secular  trammels  are 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  law.  It  is  true  that  in  political, 
civil,  and  social  life  Catholics  suffer  many  temporal  disad- 
vantages on  account  of  their  faith  ;  but  persecution  of  this 
sort  never  checked  the  progress  of  Catholicity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  most  common  expe- 
rience, that  the  Church  thrives  upon  persecution.  "  Blessed 
are  ye,"  says  our  Lord,  "  when  they  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  speak  all  that  is  evil  against  you,  un- 
truly,—  mentienteSj  —  for  my  sake."  Indeed,  if  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  could  repeat,  in  America,  the  scenes 
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of  blood  which  .they  have  so  often  caused,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  tells 
them  that  their  machinations  injure  only  themselves,  they 
are  threatening  to  repeat  in  Europe,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  Catholicity  here  would  be,  as  usual,  the  only  gainer 
in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  the  Church  is  free,  in  the 
sense  that  the  American  government  does  not  pretend  to 
the  slightest  prerogative  of  interfering  with  her  in  any  of 
her  operations  in  this  country.  She  is  therefore  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  encountering  a  thousand  obstacles 
which  she  meets  in  Catholic  countries,  where  even  the  best 
sovereigns,  the  Saints  Henry  and  Louis,  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  of  interfering  with  her  affairs,  which 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  manage,  and  where  the 
crowd  of  kings  were  bent  upon  making  her  a  tool, —  a  noble 
tool,  but  still  a  tool  of  state.  The  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  America,  in  this  respect,  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  Protestants,  in  their  war  against  her,  which  they 
cannot  remove,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  which  they  cannot 
understand.  They  take  strange  ground  when  they  say 
that  perfect  freedom  will  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Church  in  America.  Where  are  the  evidences  of  that 
danger?  In  the  decline  of  Protestantism,  the  growth  of 
Catholicity,  —  in  the  increasing  subserviency,  so  broadly 
contrasted  with  Catholic  freedom,  of  Protestantism  to  the 
mob,  —  in  the  multiplication  of  dioceses,  missions,  cathe- 
drals, churches,  religious  houses,  educational  establish- 
ments, —  in  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  voice  has  become  so 
strong  that  Catholic  principles  have  twice,  if  not  thrice,  of 
late  been  invoked  in  the  settlement  of  American  questions 
of  the  utmost  importance  ?  Surely  these  and  similar  de- 
velopments do  not  portend  evil  to  American  Catholic  life. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  the  question.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  peculiar  "institutions"  relied  on  by 
Protestants,  although  in  assaulting  the  Church  they  will 
fare  as  the  gates  of  hell  have  always  fared  in  their  at- 
tempts against  the  Rock  founded  by  Christ,  have  yet 
picked  off  many  unwary  stragglers,  and  made  of  them  as 
respectable  Protestants  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 
The  number  of  individuals  who  have  been  lost  to  the 
Church,  and  therefore  to  themselves  and  to  heaven,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  churches,  sacraments,  and  priests, 
and  in  consequence  of  our  ^  democratic  InstitutionB,"  has 
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been  much  exaggerated  of  late  in  certain  quarters ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  very  great.  The  loss  of  even  one  soul 
from  these  causes  is  a  serious  matter.  But  losses  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  spiritual  assistance  are,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 
Apostasies  occasioned  by  '^ democratic  institutions"  are 
not  numerous;  more  are  caused  by  mixed  marriages  and 
godless  schools ;  yet  democracy,  understood  by  many  to 
mean  atheism  in  politics,  it  is  to  be  feared,  causes,  if  not 
formal  apostasy  to  any  very  great  extent,  at  least  much 
deadly  sin.  The  exciting  questions  in  regard  to  govern- 
ment and  society  agitated  in  the  Old  World  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  cost  so  many  thousands  of  lives 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  were 
freely  discussed  among  ourselves,  and  although  the  dis- 
cussion here  did  not  end  in  an  **  apostrophe  to  the  sword," 
as  in  Ireland,  or  in  a  terrible  use  of  the  sword,  as  on  the 
Continent,  it  disclosed  one  very  important  fact ;  namely, 
that  large  numbers,  who  should  have  known  better,  were 
disposed  to  regard  the  revolutionary  demon  as  an  angel  of 
light,  and  to  lend  him  at  least  the  support  of  their  sympa- 
thy. It  made  it  evident  that  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  democracy  is  the  final  cause  of  creation,  and  that  all 
other  forms  of  civil  polity  are  illegitimate,  usurpations  of 
popular  rights  which  of  themselves  justify  rebellion  with- 
out other  cause,  and  which  asserts  the  inherent  and  unde- 
rived  sovereignty  of  the  people,  placing  the  irresponsible 
will  of  the  multitude  above  all  law,  was  a  doctrine  very 
generally  held,  almost  as  generally  as  its  English  and 
French  atheistical  authors  could  desire.  Religion  was 
declared  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  witness  the  strange  and  afBicting  spectacle 
of  men  calling  themselves  Catholics,  professing  to  believe 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  who  nevertheless  declared 
themselves  wholly  independent  of  her  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters temporal,  educational,  or  political  The  evil  was  in- 
creased with  us,  since  the  great  majority  of  Catholics  here 
are  Irish,  or  of  Irish  descent,  by  the  ill-advised  movements 
in  Ireland  during  those  eventful  years.  Some  enthusiastic 
young  men,  impatient  of  ''  peaceful  agitation  "  for  legisla- 
tive redress  of  grievances,  undertook  to  improvise  an  Irish 
revolution,  with  what  success  it  is  needless  to  say.  In 
their  movement,  the  result  of  which  the  world  has  seen, 
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they  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  to  Irishmen  here  and 
at  home  that  the  Irish  cause,  the  justice  of  which  no  one 
questions,  differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  the 
Continental  democrats,  radicals,  or  Red  Republicans,  and 
that  the  Irish  clergy,  in  opposing  their  attempted  revolu- 
tion, transcended  their  sacerdotal  province,  and  interfered 
with  what  was  none  of  their  business.  Here  were  two 
grave  errors  which  these  young  men  committed,  which, 
with  other  kindred  errors  and  influences  not  necessary  to 
specify,  but  which  may  all  be  summed  up  and  referred  to 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  congenial  to  fallen  man,  and  which, 
strangely  enough,  renders  him  more  impatient  of  a  legiti- 
mate than  of  an  illegitimate  authority,  led  large  numbers 
to  forget  the  first  principles  of  the  Catechism,  and  to  lend 
their  active  sympathy  to  the  sworn  enemies  of  that  very 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  which  they  professed  to  believe. 
Of  course,  under  these  errors  and  influences,  sin,  mortal 
sin,  was  often  committed,  and  hence  the  tribunal  of  recon- 
ciliation and  the  altar  were  necessarily  called  upon  to 
meet  them.  There  arose  a  cry  against  "  political  priests." 
The  cry,  whatever  else  we  may  say  of  it,  disclosed  at  least 
the  extent  of  the  ruin  which  modern  democracy,  as  under- 
stood by  the  revolutionists  and  their  sympathizers,  had 
brought  to  souls,  and  the  ruin  it  must  still  bring,  if  not 
resisted  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  It  was  insisted  on 
that  democratic  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

A  popular  vote,  or  the  voice  of  a  baptized  radical,  or  an 
article  in  a  paper  controlled  by  a  fallen  Catholic,  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  decision  to  which  the  priest,  sent  to 
preach  and  to  teach,  —  the  bishop,  set  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  rule  over  the  flock,  —  the  Pope,  the  very  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  —  should  submit  The  radical,  who  seldom  heard 
Mass,  and  never  went  to  confession,  volunteered  not  only 
to  instruct,  but  to  threaten  the  priest,  and  to  tell  hitn  what 
doctrines  he  should  not  preach  from  the  altar,  and  what  de- 
cisions he  should  not  give  in  the  confessional.  The  fallen 
Catholic,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  logical  in  his  doctrine. 
His  democratic  principles  urged  him  to  be  consistent, — 
to  apply  them  universally.  They  were  Protestant,  —  athe- 
istical ;  and  if  they  were  true  in  the  street,  in  the  shop,  in 
the  bousCi  in  the  town-hall,  how  could  they  be  false  within 
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the  walls  of  the  "  Catholic  meeting-house^^  1  They  were 
adopted  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  right  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  —  why  should  he  give  them  up  at  the  dic- 
tation of  priest,  bishop,  or  Pope  ? 

Happily  for  souls,  the  mercy  of  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  men  who  adopt  false  principles  do  not  always  carry 
them  out  to  their  full  extent,  and  draw  from  them  their 
last  logical  consequence.  Thorough  consistency  would 
have  made  formal  apostates  of  all  these  men.  They  would 
find  only  in  the  Protestant  meeting-house  a  place,  a  desk, 
and  a  minister  adapted  to  their  views.  Since  1848,  more- 
over, people  have  had  time  for  reflection.  The  current  of 
thought  has  turned  against  the  revolution.  The  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  their  work  resulting 
in  destruction,  without  a  rebuilding  of  the  ruin  which  they 
everywhere  left  behind  them,  have  become  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. On  three  occasions  public  feeling  has  been  tested 
with  satisfactory  results.  Kossuth  has  been  decidedly  re- 
jected ;  Louis  Napoleon  has  thus  far  been  accepted ;  and 
Free-Soil  radicalism  has  been  condemned  in  the  late  Presi- 
dential election.  The  number  of  Catholics  who  cling  to 
doctrines  which  the  Church  has  anathematized  is  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  influence  has  nearly  gone. 
There  have  been  two  Jubilees  within  the  last  four  years. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  calamitous  condition  of  the 
times,  that  there  are  still  individuals  who  profess  to  be 
Catholics,  while  they  openly  avow  atheistical  doctrines. 
There  are  some  who  never  approach  the  tribunal  of  mercy, 
because  they  know  the  sin  will  not  be  forgiven  unless  res- 
titution be  made.  It  is  a  common  obstacle  to  confession* 
The  restitution  in  this  case,  whether  it  consist  in  a  repara- 
tion of  scandal  given,  or  in  an  abandonment  of  hitherto 
cherished  errors,  seems  to  many  to  be  too  hard  a  condition 
of  reconciliation.  Here  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of 
pastors  in  their  respective  portions  of  God's  field  is  no  doubt 
specially  directed;  many  of  the  people  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting, if  they  have  not  already  forgotten,  their  Gate* 
cbism,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  fourth  commandment. 
Obedience  is  coming  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  vice,  at 
least  as  a  shameful  weakness ;  and  we  are  forced  to  inquire 
whether  obedience  be  really  a  Christian  virtue,  or  only  an 
evangelical  counsel;  whether  disobedience  to  lawful  au- 
thority be  not  a  sin  which  easily  becomes  mortal,  and  there- 
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fore  inonrring  eternal  damnation ;  and  whether  disobedience 
to.  legitimate  authority  be  not  an  ordinary  sin?     If  it  be, 
then  the  Protestants  who  augur  good  to  themselves  from 
the  Catholic  emigration  are  not  wholly  out  in  their  calcula- 
tions.    Protestantism,  and  through  it  its  father,  the  Devil, 
gains  souls.     Provided  he  gains  these,  think  you  he  cares 
whether  they  come  to  him  by  formal  apostasy,  or  by  the 
breach  of  a  commandment,  be  it  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  ? 
He  gets  them  at  any  rate.     Protestants  are  satisfied  even  if 
a  Catholic  stops  short  of  formal  apostasy.     They  prefer  the 
radical  Catholic,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  apostate, 
because  when  a  Catholic  goes  over  to  heresy  his  motives  are 
commonly  so  clearly  criminal  that  even    Protestants  are 
rather  ashamed  of  him,  and  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with 
him.     But  a  body  of  men  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  death- 
less enemy  of  Protestantism,  —  men  who,  like  them,  revile 
the  master  of  the  house,  but  who  refuse  to  go  or  to  be  turned 
out  of  it,  may  do  them  a  little  service.     The  Sacrament  of 
Penance  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  are  the  points  of  Cath- 
olicity peculiarly  objectionable  to  Protestantism ;  for  the  first 
affords  a  remedy  to  a  disease  which  it  does  not  wish  to  see 
healed  in  men,  and  the  last,  importing,  as  it  does,  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  the  union  of  the  humblest  Catholic 
with  the  Pope  through  his  bishop  and  pastor,  makes  the 
Catholic  Church  a  kingdom, — a  society  with  an  established 
and  irresistible  government, —  makes  it  one  body  with  a  front 
that  no  enemy  has  broken  or  can  break.    Humility  and  obe- 
dience, virtues  necessary  to  salvation  doubtless,  are  capital 
sins  according  to  Protestantism,  —  they  are  the  sum  of  sin. 
Hence,  if  a  Catholic  will  renounce  them,  —  if  he  will  neglect 
the  confessional,  and  stoutly  declare  his  independence  in  all 
matters  which  he  thinks  not  directly  belonging  to  faith  or 
morals,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  will  be  to  Prot- 
estantism as  welcome  an  ally  as  it  can  have,  because,  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  he  has  stripped  Catholicity  of  its  divine 
prerogatives  and  made  it  a  mere  sect     Indeed,  our  liberal 
young  Catholics  are  inclined  even  to  plume  themselves  upon 
their  readiness  to  avow  in  public  meetings  their  persuasions 
that  the  Church  is  only  a  "  certain  religious  sect,"  merely 
one  among  the  innumerable  sects  of  Christendom.     With 
this  concession.  Protestantism  has  ample  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied, for  it  reduces  the  Church  to  its  own  leveL      Alas 
that  Catholics  should  be  found  who  can  play  the  viper, 
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and  try  to  sting  their  Mother,  the  Church,  as  she  presses 
them  to  her  life-giving  bosom !  Dicetur  et.  Quid  sunt  pla- 
gce  istce'in  medio  manuum  tuarum?  Et  dicet,  ERs  plagatus 
sum  in  domo  eorum  qui  diligebant  me  ! 

Disobedience  was  never  other  than  an  ordinary  sin,  and 
it  is  assuredly  as  common  now  as  it  ever  was.  Take  aside 
a  Catholic  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  serpent  of  liberal- 
ism, and  who  is  unwilling  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  sign  of 
redemption  that  can  heal  him.  Ask  him  to  repeat  the 
fourth  commandment  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten  it;  for 
the  word  commandment  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  liberalism, 
and  it  is  unwilling  to  receive  a  commandment  even  from 
God,  unless  it  have  the  privilege  of  interpreting  it  in  its 
own  way,  —  that  is,  unless  it  can  set  itself  above  God,  — 
a  thing  which  Satan  tried  to  do,  and  did  not  succeed.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  remembers  it.  "  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother."  The  commandment  is  easily  fulfilled.  The 
common  interpretation  of  the  precept  is,  that  one  should 
abstain  from  getting  a  bad  name  in  the  newspapers  by 
positive  ill-treatment  or  infamous  neglect  of  one's  father  or 
mother,  and  that  the  child  should  be  obedient  when  dis- 
obedience is  impossible,  or  when  the  penalties  of  disobe- 
dience are  sharp  and  certain.  Not  the  least  Satanic  char- 
acteristic of  our  age  is  the  declaration  of  independence  from 
parental  control  which  children  are  expected  by  the  world 
to  make  before  they  are  old  enough  to  walk  alone.  Slang 
expressions  are  substituted  for  the  sacred  names  of  father 
and  mother,  and  the  vile  terms  adopted  very  fairly  express 
the  intensity  of  the  honor  in  which  they  hold  their  parents. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  son  endeavors  to  honor  his 
father  and  mother.  He  is  prone  to  think  that  he  has  kept 
the  commandments.  Did  he  study  the  Catechism  when  he 
was  a  boy  ?  Yes.  Let  him  repeat  the  explanation  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  He  has  forgotten  it  But  is  he 
not  bound  in  conscience  to  observe  the  substance  of  those  ^ 
things  which  he  learned  from  the  Church,  when  he  was  a 
child,  as  belonging  to  this  commandment  of  God?  Aa- 
Buredly  he  is.  And  if  the  negligence  be  notable,  and  in  a 
grave  matter,  may  not  his  soqlbe  in  some  danger?  It 
may.  Let  us  then  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  sixpenny  Cat- 
echism. *^Are  we  commanded  to  obey  only  our  father  and 
mother  ?  Not  only  them,  but  also  oar  bishops,  pastors, 
magistrates,  and  mastera."    ^  What  i$  forbidden  by  this  com* 
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mandment?  All  contempt,  stubborness,  and  disobedience 
to  our  lawful  superiors."  Here  is  what  the  Catechism 
teaches.  But  these  answers  are  susceptible  of  a  benig- 
nant interpretation,  and  so  a  liberal  fancies  that  he  may 
save  himself  from  the  charge  of  breaking  this  command- 
ment. The  Bible,  the  word  of  God,  is  liberally  interpreted 
in  these  days,  so  that  it  is  made  to  mean  any  thing  but 
what  it  says.  Why  should  not  the  commandments  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  like  manner?  Why  should  they  not  be 
explained  so  as  to  mean  that  a  man  must  not  do  that 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  do?  Indeed,  indeed,  they  are 
so  explained.  Take  the  commandment  in  question  as  an 
example.  Parents  are  to  be  honored  in  the  manner  as 
above  set  forth.  Bishops  and  priests  are  to  be  treated  with 
a  certain  degree  at  least  of  outward  respect,  while  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  spiritual  functions,  and  leave  the 
entire  management  of  politics  and  of  temporal  matters 
generally,  ecclesiastical  property  included,  in  the  hands  of 
seculars.  As  for  magistrates,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the 
popular  vote,  —  they  are  our  servants,  —  they  are  made 
and  unmade  by  our  breath.  Masters!  We  have  none! 
We  are  sovereigns  ;  we  are  not  slaves ! 

Father  Gury,  De  Obedientia  et  Reverentia  cimum  erga 
temporalem  auctoritatem,  says :  — 

"  We  are  bound  by  the  natural  law  and  the  divine  posi- 
tive law,  under  the  titles  *  of  loyalty  and  duty,  to  reverence 
and  obey  our  temporal  superiors.  For  in  the  temporal 
order  they  stand  to  us  in  the  place  of  God.  Hence  the 
Apostle  t  says :  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  pow- 
ers, for  there  is  no  power  but  from  Ghdj  and  those  that  are 
are  ordained  of  God,  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.     And  they  thai  resist  pur- 

chase  to  themselves  damnation For  he  is  Gkxl's 

minister,  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.  Wherefore  be  subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience^  sakeJ    Wherefore,"  continues  Gary, 


*  Titulo  pietatis.  Since  the  times  of  Pius  JEneas  the  gentUe  world  hu 
lost  the  idea  to  which  this  term,  pietas^  belongs,  and  so  the  word  is  not 
easily  translated.  One  of  the  terms. used  in  the  text,  loyoUy^  is  getting 
to  he  quite  as  strange  to  most  ears.  PietaSf  in  this  connection,  partake^ 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  above.  It  also  con? eys  the  notioo 
of  filial  devotion. 

f  Uom.  xiii.  1.  et  seq. 
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"  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  treats  of  this  obli- 
gation, together  with  the  reverence  due  to  parental  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority.*  Explaining  the  saying  that  magis- 
trates are  to  be  honored  with  an  honor  in  a  certain  sense 
divine,  the  Catechism  goes  on  to  say :  *  For  if  we  render 
them  honor  (cultum),  that  is  given  to  God,  so  a  high  dig- 
nity commands  the  veneration  of  men,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
an  image  of  the  Divine  power,  and  with  reverence  we  rec- 
ognize in  it  the  providence  of  God,  who  has  assigned  to 
magistrates  (principes)^  as  to  His  procurators,  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  whom  He  regards  as  ministers 
of  His  power.'  See  also  many  texts  of  Scripture,  particu- 
larly that  of  1  St.  Peter  ii.  13 :  *  Be  ye  subject  therefore  to 
every  human  creature  for  God's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the 
king  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  as  sent  by  Him  for  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  the  good. 
For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  doing  well  you  may  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  —  as  free,  and  not 
as  making'  liberty  a  cloak  of  malice,  but  as  servants  of 
God.'"  (Tom.  I.  p.  257.) 

How  harshly  these  sentences  grate  upon  modern  demo- 
cratic ears !  They  have  almost  lost  their  meaning,  in  these 
Gentile  days ;  and  hence  Protestants,  with  their  customary 
irreverence  for  the  word  of  God,  never  hesitate  to  reject  a 
passage  which  does  not  suit  them,  or  to  explain  it  away 
in  a  manner  which  has  a  parallel,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
in  the  desperate  efforts  which  the  unhappy  Puseyites,  who 
knew  well  that  they  should  read  their  abjuration  of  their 
thrice-pestilent  heresy,  made  to  explain  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  English  Establishment  in  some  non-natural 
sense  that  would  make  them,  in  despite  of  the  proprieties 
of  the  language,  signify  precisely  what  their  framers  meant 
they  should  not  signi^.  But  our  present  discourse  is  di- 
rected to  Catholics.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  doctrine  here 
set  forth  sounds  strangely  also  to  many  of  them  ?  Will 
not  even  some  who  call  themselves  Catholics  denounce 
these  sentences  as  favoring  tyranny,  as  opposed  to  democ- 
racy, as  subversive  of  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to 
self-goTernment,  as  repugnant  to  all  ''civil  and  religious 
liberty,"  and  as  fit  only  for  slaves  ?  How  many  of  them 
will  thus  talk  ?    Does  not  the  spirit  of  the  age  —  always 
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an  evil  spirit — incite  us  all  to  talk  in  that  strain?  Since 
when  was  the  unbaptized  man,  whose  face  is  turned  away 
from  God,  willing  to  practise  Christian  obedience,  or  any 
other  supernatural  virtue  ?  Since  when  has  the  baptized 
man  been  freed  from  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  unre- 
generated  man  in  this,  as  in  other  sins  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  argue  the  point 
between  radicalism  and  Christian  politics.  We  have  often 
discussed  it,  and  shall  often  discuss  it  again  in  our  pages. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  cite  decisions  of  positive  law, 
and  to  put  two  or  three  questions.  One  is,  whether  there 
is  any  divine  law  which  convicts  modern  democracy  of 
sin.  Another  is,  what  sort  of  a  sin  is  it?  Finally, 
whether  Catholics  in  our  country  have  been,  are,  or  may 
be  tempted  to  commit  it.  It  is  clear  enough,  if  religion 
be  supreme  over  politics,  as  it  certainly  is,  —  if  modern  radi- 
cal doctrines  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth  commandment, 
as  they  certainly  are,  —  if  this  fourth  commandment  be  yet 
binding  upon  the  conscience  of  men,  as  nobody  can  deny, 
and  if  its  breach  incurs  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation, 
as  it  certainly  does,  —  that,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  of 
baptized  and  unbaptized  radicals,  the  sin  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  murder,  theft,  and  lust,  —  all  which 
three  sins,  by  the  way,  seem  so  naturally  to  flow  from 
modern  radicalism,  that  Europe,  in  1848  and  the  following 
year,  became  almost  a  Sodom  because  of  them,  and  there- 
fore must  be  admitted  by  all  to  fall  legitimately  under  the 
cognition  of  the  pastor  of  souls.  The  disturbed  Catholic 
radical,  then,  if  there  be  such  a  creature  left  among  us,  moat 
admit  that,  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  others,  be  is  bonnd 
to  hear  the  Church,  and  must  obey  her  voice,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  renounce  his  hopes  of  eternal  life.  Well,  the  pas- 
sages of  God's  word  which  we  have  quoted  are  very  plain, 
and  their  sense  is  not  easily  mistaken.  If  you  were  a  Prot- 
estant, you  would  scornfully  reject  them,  or  irreverently 
construe  them  in  such  way  as  would  suit  the  '<  exigencies 
of  the  age,"  that  is,  the  exigencies  of  your  unruly  passions, 
and  of  mine.  But,  as  you  profess  Catholicity,  and  as  yea 
hold,  in  a  general  way,  that  you  must  hear  the  Church,  and 
submit  your  own  notions,  picked  up  in  the  streets,  to  the 
voice  of  the  Church  when  she  tells  you  plainly  what  you 
must  do  to  be  saved,  it  is  undeniable  that,  when  she  tells 
you  that  the  profession  of  modern  radicalism  is  a  deadly. 
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sin,  you  must  not  go  about  calling  it  a  virtue,  —  you  must 
not  pride  yourself  upon  holding  it,  and  if  you  do,  you  must 
take  care  to  renounce  it  a  few  moments  before  your  death, 
supposing  that  you  have  the  grace  to  die  leisurely,  with  the 
Sacraments,  and  in  your  perfect  senses,  —  a  grace  which 
does  not,  believe  us,  always  attend  the  dying  radical.  Now 
the  passages  of  God's  word  which  we  have  cited  are 
plain,  are  they  not?  Do  they  seem,  in  any  way,  to  favor 
radical  doctrines?  You  cannot,  without  declaring  your 
absolute  independence  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of 
God,  interpret  them  in  your  own  sense,  for  no  "  prophecy 
of  the  Scripture  is  made  by  private  interpretation."  Infi- 
dels may  wrest  these  Scriptures,  as  they  always  have  done, 
to  their  own  perdition,  but  you  do  not  expect  perdition, — 
at  least  you  are  not  willing  to  meet  it.  You  find  in  your 
profession  of  Faith  the  following  paragraph :  "  I  also  admit 
the  Holy  Scriptures^  according  to  that  sense  which  our  Holy 
Mother,  the  Church,  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures."  You  must  then  take  these  passages  in  the 
sense  of  the  Church. 

Father  Gury,  after  quoting  them,  and  referring  to  the 
following  authorities,  among  others :  ^^Fere  omnium  Pairum 
verba;  for  example,  &  Just.  ApoL  1.  17;  S.  Theoph.  An- 
tioch.  ad  AutoL,  Lib.  1. 11 ;  &  Clem.  Const,,  Cap.  12 ;  TertulL 
ad  Scap.,  Cap.  2;  S.  Greg.  Naz.  IV.  17 ;  S.  Chrys.  Horn. 
V.  ad  Ant, ;  &  Iren.  adv.  H<sres.y  Lib.  V.  24 ;  &  Auff.  in  Ps. 
124,  n.  7,  et  De  av.  Dei,  Lib.  V.  10, 11, 14,  15 ;  Conf.  et 
LUL  Enc.  Greg.  XVLet  Pii  IX.,  —  propounds  the  question, 
**  Is  it  ever  lawful  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land  ?  "  and  answers :  <<  In  this  matter, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Fathers,  of  Popes, 
of  Councils,  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of 
St  Liguori,*  and  also  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  in  his  En- 
cyclical Letter,  Aug.  15th,  lo32,  and  which  expresses  the 
entire  Catholic  tradition,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  As  it  is  evident  that  human  authority  is  never  to 
be  obeyed  in  those  things  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Gh>d,  so  it  is  clear  that  even  wicked  rulers,  even  if  they 
abuse  the  authority  confided  to  them,  are  most  assuredly  to 
be  dbeyed  in  all  things  which  are  per  se  lawful.    *  From  the 
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pure  sources  of  Scripture  and  tradition,'  says  Gregory  the 
Sixteenth  in  his  Brief  of  June,  1832, '  we  are  most  plainly 
taught  that  the  obedience  which  men  are  bound  to  pay  to 
the  authorities  constituted  by  God,  is  commanded  by  a 
law  which  no  man  can  rightly  gainsay.' " 

Father  Gury  then  asks,  "  whether  it  may  ever  be  lawful 
to  rebel."  And  he  answers,  "Never!"  He  cites  St 
Liguori,  who  most  emphatically  condemns  a  contrary  doc- 
trine advanced  by  Grerson,  "  as  most  false  and  pernicious."  * 
Both  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  in  loc.  cit.^  and  St  Liguori,  tfr., 
cite  St  Thomas,!  De  Reg.  iVtik;.,  Lib.  I.  cap.  6,  who  asks. 
What  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  if  the  government  be  exces- 
sively tyrannical?  A  modern  radical  would  answer,  An 
"  apostrophe  to  the  sword."  And  a  liberal  use  of  the 
sword,  a  Bem  or  Graribaldi  would  answer.  The  author  of 
the  work  cited  replies,  that  "  the  remedy  is  to  turn  to  God." 
He  adds,  that,  "  if  a  people  who  are  in  this  condition  ex- 
pect to  obtain  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  they  should 
abstain  from  sin^  because  by  the  Divine  permission  bad  men 
sometimes  obtain  sovereign  power  in  punishment  of  the  sins 
of  the  people.^^ 

This  is  strange  doctrine,  we  repeat,  to  radical  ears.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  eternal  truth,  that  it  profiteth  a  man 
nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world,  if  he  lose  his  own  soul. 
,If  the  radical  object,  that  this  is  making  every  thing  of  the 
other  world,  and  nothing  of  this,  we  cannot  deny  it.  Cath- 
olicity does  not  permit  us  to  put  earth  before  heaven,  man 
before  God.  Radicalism  does,  but  with  what  success  even 
for  this  life,  the  poor,  ill-used  world  knows  too  well.  What 
have  radicals,  from  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiron  down  to 
Kossuth,  done  to  heal  real  evils?  When  or  where  did 
they  fail  to  leave  the  land  in  a  condition  worse  than  that 
in  which  they  found  it  ?  And  when  did  a  radical  ever  die 
any  other  than  the  death  of  a  dog  ?  Generally  to  the  mor- 
tal eye  —  always  to  the  eye  of  faith  —  "the  earth  broke 
asunder  under  their  feet,  and,  opening  her  mouth,  devoured 
them,  with  their  tents  and  all  their  substance,  and  they 


•  JE&m.  Ap.  Vm.  13. 

fTbe  work  here  cited  ieinclvded  in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas,  bot  that 
it  was  written  by  him  baa  been  questioned,  and  judging  from  its  'stvle, 
we  eertainly  sbouM  not  i^gaid  it  as  the  prodnotion  of  Uie  Angelic  Doc- 
tor.—£i  B.  Q.  Rafiitw. 
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went  down  alive  into  hell,  the  ground  closing  upon  them, 
^nd  they  perished  from  among  the  people."  *  This  story  is 
told  by  Moses  of  certain  radicals,  who,  in  his  time,  talked 
precisely  as  the  radicals  of  Europe  talked  in  1848.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Father  Gury,  in  his  tract  De  Legibus  (pp.  60  etseq,),  has 
a  few  paragraphs  which  we  will  copy,  as  illustrative  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Speaking  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  Law  he  says :  "  When  legitimate  superiors,  ac- 
cording to  just  law,  command  a  thing  to  be  done,  they 
must  be  obeyed.  This  is  certain,  whether  they  received 
their  authority  immediatejy  from  God,  or  mediately  from 
him  through  the  people.  For,  in  either  case,  they  are 
placed  by  God  to  govern  society,  and  therefore  they  reign 
by  his  authority.  Hence,  in  practice,  the  famous  ques- 
tion, whether  secular  rulers  received  their  power  mediately 
or  immediately  from  God,  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  "  f 
In  either  case  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed.  Radicals  are  in 
the  habit  of  talking  as  if  God  reigned  or  had  authority 
only  in  heaven.  Whereas  his  government  is  as  supreme, 
universal,  and  sure  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  other  world. 
The  radical  may  object,  that,  when  a  legitimaie  ruler  com- 
mands a  just  thing,  he  may  be  obeyed.  But  when  he  is 
not  legitimate,  and  when  he  commands  an  unjust  thing, 
what  then  ?  We  answer,  that  radical  opposition  to  a  gov- 
ernment is  an  a  priori  argument  in  favor  of  that  govern- 
ment. Radicals,  in  all  countries,  who  set  themselves  up 
as  state  physicians,  never  turn  out  to  be  any  other  than 
quack  doctors.  The  last  state  of  a  country  managed  by 
them  is  always  worse  than  the  first  If  they  drive  out  one 
devil  from  the  nation,  they  introduce  seven,  each  more 
wicked  than  the  first.  When  a  radical  counsels  reform, 
and  when  his  selfish  notions  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
as  they  generally  are,  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  that 
the  measure  proposed  by  him  is  really  a  good  measure,  that 
it  is  possible  and  expedient,  and  that  the  removal  of  what 
he  calls  an  abuse  will  not  bring  about  worse  abuses.     Per- 


•  Num.  xvL  31. 

\  This  question  has  a  practical  importance  in  determining  the  relations 
of  the  temporal  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  prioce  to  the  nation.  It  has,  however,  none  in  regard  to  the  obliga- 
iKMn  of  tha  individaal. —  Ed.  B.  Q.  Reckm, 
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haps  some  one  of  the  radicals  who  have  figured  in  the 
world  as  reformers  has  satisfactorily  met  these  difficulties. 
If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  who  he  was,  and  when 
and  where  he  lived.  Then  it  is  quite  fair  to  ask  him  by 
what  authority  he  denies  the  legitimacy  of  his  ruler,  or  the 
justice  of  a  law.  The  ruler  can  show  his  commission  to 
govern,  —  ask  the  radical  to  show  his.  His  authority  is 
of  his  own  creation.  Perhaps,  in  a  city  numbering  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  he  can  get  a  few  hundreds 
to  attend  his  '*  indignation  meetings,"  and  the  cheers  of  his 
little  knot  of  partisans  are  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  But  the  same  difficulty  recurs,  for  they  have  as 
little  right  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  nation  as  he  has.  Un- 
til they  can  show  a  commission  superseding  that  of  the 
ruler,  who  certainly  has  a  commission,  they  are  simply 
criminals. 

Father  Gury,  in  the  same  tract  DeLegibus  (Cap.  IV.  art. 
2,  p.  69),  thus  discourses  of  the  Acceptation  of  Law.  It  is 
a  submission,  on  the  part  of  at  least  the  better  and  sounder 
portion  of  the  people,  whereby  subjects  formally  or  virtu- 
ally accept  the  law.  The  author  adds  that,  per  se,  the  law, 
so  far  as  its  power  of  binding  subjects  is  concerned,  by  no 
means  depends  upon  its  reception  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple; otherwise  all  real  authority  and  power,  under  any  form 
of  government,  would  be  lost,  and  all  social  order  would 
be  at  an  end.  Moreover,  the  following  is  a  condemned 
proposition.  It  is  the  28th  among  those  condemned  by 
Alexander  the  Seventh.  ''  The  people  commit  no  sin,  even 
when  without  any  cause  they  do  not  receive  a  law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  chief  of  society."  Ita  amnes^  says  Gury. 
We  will  close  this  portion  of  our  article  with  a  quotation 
from  the  tract  already  cited  (Cap.  V.  art  1),  on  the  binding 
force  of  law.  "  Per  sCj  a  human  law,  promulgated  by  a 
legitimate  rqler,  can  bind  in  conscience  before  God.  For 
superiors  are  constituted  by  God  with  the  power  of  com- 
manding others.  Hence,  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  they  that  resist  pur- 
chase to  themselves  damnation." 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  citations  we  have  made  are 
from  the  introductory  tracts  in  the  science  of  Moral  Theol- 
ogy ;  indeed,  chiefly  from  the  tract  De  Legibus.  We  wish 
here  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  state  of 
things  which  has  suggested  our  lemarksi  such  as  they  are. 
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Such  tracts  as  De  Pwnitentia,  and  others  not  necessary  to 
name,  are,  no  doubt,  studied  well  by  those  whom  they 
concern  ;  but  is  the  ca.se  the  same  with  the  tract  De  Le- 
gibus  ?  Theft  and  robbery  are  high  crimes.  So  are  dis- 
obedience and  rebellion.  Are  they  so  regarded  ?  Is  it 
not  the  tendency,  the  spirit,  nay,  the  commandment  of  the 
age,  —  of  this  age  of  revolutions,  to  regard  a  crime, 
when  committed  against  soeiety,  as  worthy  of  an  im- 
mortal crown,  which,  if  committed  against  the  hum- 
blest member  of  society,  would  be  adjudged  by  the 
most  radical  jury  worthy  of  the  halter?  Do  not  newspa- 
pers, —  do  not  orators,  —  does  not  the  creature  of  newspa- 
pers and  of  orators,  "free  and  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment,"—  declare  that  murder  and  theft  are  crimes  which 
deserve  death  or  imprisonment  when  committed  against 
the  individual,  and  are  virtues  when  committed  against  a 
nation  ?  Read  the  leading  articles  in  those  newspapers 
which  are  "the  most  extensively  circulated,"  —  read  "pop- 
ular speeches  delivered  to  crowds  of  admiring  citizens,"  — 
read  the  speeches,  the  two  speeches,  of  that  simple  tool  of 
Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  the  poor,  unfortunate  Meagher,  the 
dupe  who  has  duped  better  men  than  himself,  —  and  note 
the  preconization  of  men  as  heroes  and  martyrs,  because 
they  were  not  private,  but  public,  murderers  and  thieves. 
Pray,  what  else  are  the  leaders  of  the  Red  Republican 
revolution  in  Continental  Europe  ?  When  the  state  of 
Austria,  or  France,  or  Massachusetts,  or  any  state,  takes 
the  life  of  a  man,  or  deprives  him  of  the  whole,  or  of  a 
part,  of  his  property,  it  does  it  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
—  it  has  received  a  commission  to  do  such  things,  —  it 
is,  as  the  Apostle  says,  God's  minister;  an  avenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil.  Only  a  magis- 
trate, deriving  his  power  immediately  from  God,  or  from 
Gk>d  through  the  state,  and  therefore,  as  Gury  observes,  in 
either  case  God's  representative,  can  deprive  the  subject  of 
property  or  of  life.  When  a  private  person  does  the  same 
thing,  he  is  executed,  or  otherwise  punished,  because  he 
bad  no  right  to  do  it,  —  he  had  no  commission,  —  he  rested 
upon  bis  own  authority,  and  so  was  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 
Now  in  what  does  be  differ  from  modern  revolutionists  ? 
That  they  shed  rivers  of  blood,  and  appropriate  millions  of 
property,  is  notorious.  They  carry  war  into  communities, 
and  lay  tbem  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  causing  incalcu- 
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lable  misery  to  thousands  of  bereaved  families,  without  a 
commission  other  than  that  given  and  signed  by  them- 
selves, —  precisely  the  commission  under  which  Professor 
Webster  murders  Dr.  Parkman,  and  under  which  a  thief 
breaks  into  a  house  to  steal.  Nay,  the  murderer  and  the 
thief  can  plead  an  excuse  which  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and 
company  cannot  plead  ;  for  most  urgent  private  necessities 
—  perhaps  the  want  of  bread  —  may  have  led  him  to  the 
commission  of  murder  and  of  theft,  whereas  Meagher,  and 
other  apologists  for  the  wholesale  murderers  and  thieves  of 
Continental  Europe,  cannot  urge  a  like  excuse  in  behalf  of 
their  clients.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  a 
few  secret  and  wholly  irresponsible  clubs,  scattered  through 
the  Continental  cities,  can  give  Mazzini  and  Kossuth  a 
commission  to  murder  and  to  rob.  These  men  have  no 
right,  collectively  or  individually,  to  take  property  or  life, 
and  they  cannot  give  a  right  which  they  have  not  them- 
selves. It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  call  these  secret  clubs  of 
midnight  thieves  and  assassins  by  the  name  of  the  people, 
for  they  form  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  people.  They 
were  not  commissioned  by  the  people,  they  are  not  in  any 
way  the  representatives  of  the  people,  over  whom  they, 
although  few  in  number,  exercise  a  reign  of  terror  because 
they  meet  secretly.  No  one  knows  who  they  are,  when  or 
where  they  meet,  or  at  what  corner  of  the  street,  at  what 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  some  one  of  their  hired  assassins 
may  be  lying  in  wait  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his  heart  It 
is  known  that  they  are  few,  and  that  the  cowardice,  or  the 
simple,  peaceful  habits  of  the  population,  together  with  the 
secrecy  of  the  meetings  and  the  knowledge  that  the  assas- 
sin is  always  ready  to  strike  down  a  peaceable  citizen  at 
the  command  of  the  midnight  gang,  enable  the  few  to 
keep  the  many  in  check,  if  not  in  bodily  terror.  Darkness 
and  secrecy  are  powerful  means  of  controlling  men.  East- 
ern tyrants  and  European  revolutionists  know  it  welL  A 
few  desperate  men,  say  a  thousand,  with  astute,  unprin- 
cipled leaders,  and  with  a  gang  of  assassins  in  pay,  can 
overawe  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  done  at  Rome  and  in  other  cities  in  1847-49. 
And  the  thousand  men,  with,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions 
in  favor  of  crazy  enthusiasts,  whose  proper  place  was  the 
madhouse,  were  desperate  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who 
bad  nothing  worldly  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by 
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revolution.  Our  genuine  Abolitionists  declaim  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  American  government  in  terms  wonderfully 
like  those  which  the  European  revolutionists  employ 
against  their  own  states.  They  are  also  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  own  population,  —  perhaps,  like  the  Con- 
tinental Reds,  one  in  two  hundred.  Suppose  our  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  the  quiet,  peaceable  population  that  the 
inhabitants,  the  people,  of  Europe  are,  and  suppose  that 
our  Abolitionists  meet  secretly,  and  adopt  the  tactics  of  the 
European  friends  of  the  unhappy  sophomoric  Meagher. 
They  would  establish  in  America  the  reign  of  terror  which 
the  Reds  have  established  in  Europe.  And  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  our  Abolitionists  complain  of  a  des- 
potism which,  if  it  be  what  it  is  said  by  them  to  be,  is 
quite  as  atrocious  as  that  equally  imaginary  despotism  of 
which  the  Reds  and  their  liberalized  Catholic  friends  iu 
this  country  prate,  in  their  bombastic  flights  of  what,  in 
circles  which  are  easily  satisfied,  goes  by  the  name  of  elo- 
quence. Why,  our  Free-Soil  papers  here  in  Massachu- 
setts are  now  declaiming  against  the  State  Legislature 
in  terms  which  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  would  do  well  to 
embody  in  their  next  proclamatioa  against  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  governments.  Finally,  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  if  all  moral  theology  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds 
in  this  way,  there  is  in  no  country,  no  matter  how  jtistly 
and  wisely  it  may  be  administered,  the  least  security 
against  a  revolution  got  up  by  a  few  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  against  the  general  sense  of  the  community.  Our 
liberal  Catholic  friends  would  do  well  to  remember  this 
fact ;  —  as  for  Protestant  sympathizers  with  European  rev- 
olutionists, it  is  useless  to  ask  them  to  remember  things 
which  they  have  never  learned.  The  principle  which  the 
revolutionists  assert  would  justify  any  number  of  men,  no 
matter  how  few,  in  any  country,  even  in  America,  in  coa- 
spiring  for  the  overthrow  of  no  matter  how  legitimate  and 
good  a  government,  and  in  committing  robbery  and  murder 
to  any  extent,  provided  the  conspirators  call  themselves 
patriots,  profess  to  rob  and  murder,  not  in  their  own  name, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  country,  and  deliver  speeches  full 
of  hiffh-BOunding  words  signifying  nothing,  or  worse.  We 
wonder  that  ordinary  criminals,  murderers,  highwaymen, 
and  others,  have  not  taken  the  hint  given  them  by  their 
more  criminal  brethren,  and  that  they  have  not  presented 
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their  pistols  or  knives  at  the  peaceable  wayfarer  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people, — in  the  name  of  God,  Lib- 
erty, and  Humanity.  They  might  as  well.  Many  of  Maz- 
zini's  Roman  patriots  came  from  the  mountains,  where 
they  had  been  living  as  freebooters,  to  assist  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  ridiculous  republic  When  the  thing  was 
crushed  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
nation,  the  brigands  returned  to  their  mountain  fastnesses 
to  escape  the  halter,  and  they  have  been  ever  since  occu- 
pied in  the  pursuit  of  their  trade,  which  is  that  of  relieving 
the  wayfarer  of  bis  money  always,  and  of  his  life  in  most 
cases,  as  their  caprice  may  determine.  They  are  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  leave  the  mountains,  and  make 
the  streets  of  Rome  swarm  with  ^^  Roman  patriots."  So 
easy  is  it  to  transform  a  highwayman  into  a  patriot! 
Few  men  are  more  astonish^  at  the  change  than  the 
transformed  man  himself  is. 

The  revolutionary  doctrine  is  partly  based  upon  the 
proposition,  with  which  modern  liberal  writers  are  so  deep- 
ly enamored,  that  democracy  is  the  normal  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  that  royalty  is  intrinsically  a  usurpation,  against 
which  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  them,  provided  it  be 
large  enough  to  excite  a  mob,  can  justly  rebeL  All  Cath- 
olic doctrine  and  practice  condemn  this  theory,  as  we  have 
seen.  We  would  like  to  have  a  Meagherized  reader  of 
theoloey,  if  there  be  such  a  person  in  the  world,  explain 
the  scSemn  offices,  prayers,  and  use  of  consecrated  oils, 
which  the  Church  of  God  appoints  for  the  coronation  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  prayers  which  are  ofTered,  even  in  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  for  the  king,  or  emperor,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called  under  the  con«- 
stitation  of  the  land.  What  do  these  offices,  prayers,  and 
nnotions  mean?  Do  they  mean  any  thing:  Does  the 
Church  of  God,  in  using  them,  institute  a  solemn  mockery 
of  holy  things  ?  Are  the  prayers  of  the  Church  heard  in 
heaven  ?  Then,  when  the  Church  pravs  for  the  sovereign, 
and  against  the  enemies  of  the  state,  does  she  mean  what 
•he  says  when  she  prays,  or  are  b«r  supplications  poured 
forth  in  behalf  of  Kossuth,  Mazrini,  and  company  ? 

The  tract  De  Legibus  is  read  by  some  in  the  school  of 
MicM.  Ethics  in  CSitholic  schoolsy  however  new-£ashioned, 
imsoppoBe  the  reality  of  the  natural  law.  In  some  es- 
tifalishmente  ethics  are  not  made  a  Mqnnte  branch  of 
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study.  In  others  they  are  presented  in  a  modern,  that  is 
in  a  materialistic,  or  at  least  in  an  anti-scholastic  method. 
In  other  schools  ethics  take  their  natural  place  as  a  tract 
in  Moral  Theology.  This  was  and  is  the  Catholic  arrange- 
ment, and  a  departure  from  it  has  done  the  cause  of  moral 
theology  no  little  disservice.  There  are  some  who  will 
pass  over  our  citations  from  Gury  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  too  commonplace.  Precisely  for  that  reason  we 
have  cited  them.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Catechism  is 
the  most  commonplace  chapter  in  that  wonderful  book ; 
but  is  it  not  the  very  chapter  which,  in  these  days,  when 
the  truths  it  sets  forth  are  so  universally  neglected  or  for- 
gotten, should  be  stamped  upon  every  regenerated  heart 
in  characters  of  living  fire  ?  The  tendency  of  the  separa- 
tion of  ethics,  and  particularly  of  the  tract  De  Legibus^ 
from  moral  theology,  has  had  a  tendency,  which  is  now 
become  more  than  a  tendency,  to  regard  disloyalty  and 
rebellion,  if  not  quite  blameless,  as  a  mere  philosophical 
sin.  Hence  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Meagher,  and  company  are 
sometimes  gently  reprehended  for  imprudence,  enthusi- 
asm, and  impatience,  but  are  not  held  guilty  of  mortal 
sin. 

We  here  take  our  leave,  as  a  Reviewer,  of  Father  Gury. 
If  our  voice  could  reach  him,  we  would  express  our  deep 
thankfulness  for  the  good  which  he,  as  a  master  in  moral 
theology,  has  done  us,  a  humble  student.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  some  one  of  our  enterprising  Catholic  publishers 
would  import  a  number  of  copies.  Perhaps  a  chapter 
adapted  to  peculiarly  American  wants,  and  written  by  an 
experienced  theologian,  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
work.  We  intended  to  have  made  some  further  citations, 
bat  those  we  have  made  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently  com- 
mend the  work,  as  well  as  sustain  the  remarks  we  have 
based  upon  them.  We  conclude  by  thanking  the  author 
again  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  we  have  derived  from  his 
pithy  volumes ;  and  we  hope  they  will,  especially  the  tract 
De  Legibus^  be  diligently  and  reverently  studied  by  all  who 
have  the  direction  of  public  opinion. 
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Art.  VL  —  UAmi  de  la  Reli^ion^  Journal  et  Revue  Eccli' 
siastiqiie^  Politique^  et  Littiraire.  Paris.  February  1, 
1853.     No.  5483. 

Among  the  numerous  Catholic  journals  in  France,  there 
is  none  which,  upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  the  Ami  de  la 
Religion.  It  is  conducted  always  in  good  temper,  with 
great  sobriety,  solid  learning,  and  sound  judgment  lis 
tone  is  always  free  and  independent,  but  it  eschews  novel- 
ties in  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  and  literature,  and  is 
seldom  diverted  from  its  straightforward  course  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  popular  passion  or  caprice  of  the  hour.  It 
is  usually  well  informed,  and  its  statements  are  always 
made  conscientiously;  and  without  meaning  to  imply  that 
we  never  find  in  it  an  opinion  or  a  judgment  from  which 
we  are  disposed  to  dissent,  we  think  it  a  model  which  all 
Catholic  journals  would  do  well  to  copy,  especially  in  con- 
troversies which  from  time  to  time  arise  among  Catholics 
themselves. 

It  is  not  unknown  that  several  important  questions  have 
of  late  divided  our  Catholic  friends  in  France,  and  given 
rise  to  very  important  controversies,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
the  competency  of  natural  reason  to  attain  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nature,  or  natural  morality,  independent- 
ly of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  first  of  these  questions 
seems  now  very  nearly  settled,  and  the  extreme  views  of 
the  excellent  Abbe  Gaume  appear  to  be  generally  rejected. 
That  there  is  no  little  paganism  in  modern  society  no  one 
can  really  doubt,  but  that  it  has  been  introduced  by  using 
pagan  classics  as  text-books  in  learning  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  that  it  would  be  eliminated  by  banishing  them  from  our 
schools,  and  substituting  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
is  not  generally  believed.  On  this  question  we  gave  our 
views  one  year  ago,  and  have  no  disposition  to  go  further 
into  the  discussion  of  it.  The  point  which  most  struck  us 
in  the  Abbe  Gaume's  work  was  itj«  implied  condemnation 
of  the  Church,  popes,  bishops,  and  great  teaching  orders, 
who  had  allowed  the  classics  to  be  used  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years  in  .  our  Catholic  schools.  Education  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  and  if  she  has  sanc- 
tioned or  suffered  systems  and  methods  of  educatioa  in 
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schools  under  her  control  which  have  a  direct  tendency,  as 
the  Abbe  Gaume  and  the  Univers  contend,  to  paganize 
society,  her  infallibility  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  de- 
fended, and  we  must  abandon  her  to  her  enemies.  The 
opponents  of  the  classics,  as  good  Catholics,  we  must  be- 
lieve, had  no  right  to  condemn  their  past  use  in  Catholic 
schools.  All  they  had  a  right  to  do  was  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  society  at 
present,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discontinue  them,  —  a 
question  which  we  are  not  competent  to  decide,  and  which 
we  leave  to  authority  to  dispose  of,  without  obtruding  any 
opinion  of  our  own,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  As  long 
as  the  proper  authorities  judge  proper  to  continue  their 
use  in  Catholic  schools,  we  must  believe  it  to  be  proper; 
for  they  are  our  judges,  not  we  theirs.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  our  sympathies  in  the  controversy  have  been 
with  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  and  not  with  the  Univers  ;  for 
it  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  while  the 
Univers  has  treated  it  somewhat  in  a  Protestant  spirit 

The  Univers  is  an  able  and  brilliant  journal,  but  it  is  the 
organ  of  a  party.  It  is  more  brilliant  than  solid,  and  is 
imprudent  and  rash.  We  like  its  zeal ;  we  like  its  earnest- 
ness; we  like  its  Ultramontanism  ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  profound  reverence  for  the  Holy  See  and  a  perfect 
willingness  on  all  occasions  to  submit  without  reserve  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  authorize  one  to  treat  bishops  with 
disrespect.  The  party  of  which  the  Univers  is  the  organ 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  proper  respect  for  all  authority 
in  the  Church  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
forget  that  bishops  are  placed  over  them  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  that  they  owe  them  submission.  We  cannot 
be  accused  of  Gallicanism,  or  of  the  slightest  Gallican  ten- 
dency, and  we  go  te  the  full  length  in  asserting  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Peter.  Peter  speaks  to  us  through  the  Pope, 
but  ordinarily  the  Pope  speaks  to  us  through  our  own 
bishop,  and  we  appeal  to  our  bishop,  not  from  the  Pope 
indeed,  but  to  know  what  it  is  the  Pope  decides  or  com- 
mands. Our  own  bishop,  as  long  as  be  is  in  communion 
with  Rome,  is  to  us  the  organ  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  as 
that  saccessor  is  the  organ  of  Peter  himself.  To  despise 
our  prelates  is  as  anti-Catholic  as  to  despise  the  successor 
of  Peter.  This  important  truth  seems  to  us  to  be  lost 
Bight  of)  or  bat  dimly  seen,  by  the  party  in  question,  and 
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they  appear  not  seldom  to  imagine  that  professions  of  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Papacy  authorize  them  to  disregard 
the  episcopacy  ;  but  no  man  who  is  wanting  in  submis- 
siveness  to  his  bishop  can  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
Pope,  from  whom  his  bishop  has  received  his  mission.  I 
love,  honor,  and  obey  the  Pope  in  the  person  of  my  bishop, 
as  I  love,  honor,  and  obey  my  bishop  in  the  person  of  my 
parish  priest  approved  by  him.  To  forget  this,  and  to 
assert  the  Papal  at  the  expense  of  the  episcopal  authority, 
is  to  run  to  an  extreme  no  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
asserting  the  episcopal  authority  at  the  expense  of  the 
Papal.  Errors  of  every  description  will  soon  become  rife 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  if  we  forget  that  our  bish- 
ops are  pastors  and  teachers,  and  contend  that  even  we  lay- 
men are  at  liberty  to  broach  and  defend  any  opinion  we 
see  proper,  till  there  is  obtained  a  formal  decision  against 
us  from  the  Holy  See.  When  the  bishop  of  my  diocese 
tells  me  that  I  am  wrong,  I  am  at  least  to  presume  that  I 
am  wrong,  and  to  desist;  and,  except  in  extraordinary 
eases,  I  know  no  right  I  have  to  prosecute  an  appeal  from 
his  decision,  for  he  is  the  Church  to  me.  If  he  has  erred, 
it  is  for  his  superior,  not  for  me,  to  set  him  right,  for  he  is 
placed  over  me  with  authority  from  the  Holy  Ghost  both 
to  teach  and  to  govern  me. 

Lay  journals,  that  is,  journals  conducted  by  laymen,  are 
too  apt  to  forget  this,  and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right  of  judging  the  conduct  of  bishops,  and  of  summon- 
ing them  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  to  answer  for  their 
administration.  Journalists  are  very  prone  to  regard  them- 
selves as  overseers  of  the  Church,  and  as  invested  with  a 
supervision  of  all  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
But  we  need  not  say,  that  they  have  no  authority  in  the 
Church,  that  they  are  as  journalists  neither  pastors  nor 
doctors,  and  that  our  Lord  has  assigned  them  no  place  in 
the  government  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth.  We 
have  no  right  to  publish  a  single  word  on  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  matters  without  the  permission  of  our  ordi- 
nary, and  even  with  that  permission  we  should  never  pub- 
lish any  thing  without  the  supervision  of  one  who  has 
authority  to  teach.  If  we  forget  this,  and  assume  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  give  freely,  at  our  own  pleasure,  our 
own  views  of  the  government  or  administration  of  eccl'e- 
siastical  atlairs,  and  to  interpret  Catholic  doctrines  accord- 
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ing  to  our  own  private  judgment,  all  our  zeal,  all  our  good 
intentions,  and  all  our  labors  in  defending  religion  and 
society  against  avowed  enemies,  even  granting  that  we 
possess  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  Pope,  will 
make  but  poor  amends  for  the  internal  disorders  we  shall 
create,  and  the  scandals  we  shall  occasion. 

Another  controversy  which  is  still  going  on  is  a  philo- 
sophical controversy  between  the  so-called  Traditionalists 
and  Rationalists,  although  these  terms  are  exceedingly 
ill  chosen.  This  controversy  relates  to  philosophy,  and 
the  leader  on  one  side  is  a  M.  Bonnetty,  a  layman,  editor  of 
the  Anrmles  de  Phihsophie  Chrilienne  and  the  Universili 
Catholique^  —  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  ardent  zeal, 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  almost  every  thing,  but  without  • 
any  great  strength  or  clearness  of  intellect,  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  wanting  in  self-confidence. 
He  finds  much  fault  with  the  philosophy  taught  iji  most 
Catholic  schools  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and 
charges  Catholic  professors  during  that  long  period  with 
having  taught  a  philosophy  which  is  uncatholic,  unchris- 
tian, and  directly  leading  to  rationalism,  pantheism,  and 
socialism,  because  it  recognizes  in  natural  reason  the 
power  to  attain  to  some  elementary  truths,  and  to  distin- 
guish, up  to  a  certain  point,  between  right  and  wrong  in 
the  natural  order.  He  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  have,  and  can  have,  no  natural  knowledge  of  God  or 
of  duty,  and  that  all  we  do  or  can  know  of  either  we  know 
from  an  exterior  supernatural  revelation  alone.  That  this 
is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  which  has  always  been 
taught  in  Catholic  schools,  ever  since  there  were  such 
schools,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  St  Augus- 
tine, St  Anselm,  St  Thomas,  St  Bonaventura,  Suarez, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  not  to  say  St.  Paul,  and  common  sense, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  Abbe  Cognat,  editor  of 
UAmi  de  la  Religion,  enters  the  lists  against  M.  Bonnetty, 
and  maintains  against  him,  not  only  that  his  own  philoso* 
phy  is  unsound,  but  that  he  cannot  condemn  as  he  does 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  taught,  without  failing  in 
the  respect  which  he  owes  to  the  Pope,  bishops,  doctors, 
and  religious  orders ;  for  to  say  that  these  have,  for  three 
hundred  years,  taught,  or  suffered  to  be  taught^  in  Catholio 
BcAools  a  false  philosophy,  or  a  philosophy  which  leads 
direcdy  to  rationalism,  pantheism,  and  socialism,  is  to 
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pass  upon  them  a  severe  condemnation,  in  which  the 
Church  herself  cannot  but  be  implicated.  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  man  njore  essentially  used  up,  so  to  speak, 
than  M.  Bonnetty  has  been  by  the  Abbe  Cognat,  and  his 
feeble  attempts  to  vindicate  himself  betray,  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  either  a  confut^ion  of  understanding,  or  a  wailt  of 
strict  moral  honesty  which  we  should  hardly  expect  from 
a  man  in  his  position. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  criticize  with  some  free- 
dom the  psychological  method  of  philosophizing  counte- 
nanced to  some  extent  by  now  and  then  even  a  Catholic 
professor,  but  we  have  never  dreamed  of  setting  ourselves 
up  against  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  mediaeval 
doctors,  and  the  distinguished  moderns,  such  as  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon,  or  of  passing  a  wholesale  censure  upon  the 
philosophy  taught  in  Catholic  schools.  We  have  criticized 
the  Cartesian  |)hilosophy  as  to  its  method,  not  because  it 
accords  with  the  teachings  of  St  Augustine,  St.  Anselm, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  Suarez,  and  other  approved 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  does  M.  Bonnetty,  but  precisely 
because  it  does  not  so  accord.  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and 
other  distinguished  French  Catholic  philosophers,  ordina- 
rily ranked  as  Cartesians,  avoid  what  we  regard  as  un- 
sound in  the  Cartesian  system,  or  so  explain  it  as  to  render 
it  harmless.  This  system  leads  to  pantheism  as  taken  up 
and  interpreted  by  non-Catholics,  —  who  plant  themselves 
on  its  errors,  and  not  on  its  truths,  we  contend, —  not  as 
taken  up  and  applied  by  our  Catholic  divines.  But  we 
are  surprised  to  nnd  M.  Bonnetty  ranging  in  the  same 
category,  under  the  name  of  rationalists  and  Cartesians, 
6t.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  all  the  schoolmen,  Liebnitz, 
Malebranche,  Bossuet,  and  Fenelon,  and  making,  fur- 
thermore, no  distinction  between  psychologues  and  on- 
tologists.  He  may  be  a  learned  man,  a  pious  man,  but 
he  must  permit  us  to  tell  him  that  he  is  no  philosopher, 
and  metaphysics  is  not  his  vocation. 

In  an  article  on  Francis  Newman's  work  on  the  True 
Basis  of  Theology,  in  our  B.eview  for  October,  1851,  we 
intimated  that  M,  Bonnetty  was  a  Lamenesian ;  but  wc 
were  mistaken.  Lamennais  in  his  system  denied  the  indi- 
vidual reason,  but  asserted  what  he  called  common  sense, 
or  the  reason  of  the  race.  M.  Bonnetty  denies  both,  ahd 
contends  that  the  condemnation  by  Ghrrgory  the  Sixteenth 
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of  the  reason  of  the  race,  as  asserted  by  the  author  of 
the  Essai  svr  P Indifference^  was  a  fortiori  the  condemna- 
tion of  individual  reai^on.  So  M.  Bonnetty  must  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  natural  reason  altogether,  all  power  in 
man  to  invent,  as  he  says,  —  to  find,  discover,  or  to  know 
any  thing,  as  we  should  say,  —  save  as  communicated  to 
us  by  an  external  supernatural  revelation.  Man  by  nature, 
then,  is  irrational,  and  the  old  definition  of  man  as  "a 
rational  animal"  must  be  given  up.  Naturally  considered, 
he  is  unintelligent,  and  the  power  we  find  within  him  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong, 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  faculty  of  his  nature,  but  as 
purely  a  supernatural  gift,  held  from  grace,  not  nature. 
The  absurdity  of  a  doctrine  like  this  is  too  glaring  to  need 
any  refutation.  M.  Bonnetty  himself  shrinks  from  it  when 
hard  pressed,  and  says  he  only  means  that  man  can  know 
nothing  of  dogma  and  morals  save  through  the  medi- 
um of  an  external  supernatural  revelation !  If  he  means 
Christian  dogmata  and  morals,  no  Catholic  disputes  him, 
for  these,  being  supernatural,  are  ascertainable  only  as 
supernaturally  revealed.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  he  is 
merely  making  much  ado  about  nothing.  But  when  he  is 
shown  this,  he  will  not  abide  by  his  qualification,  and  flies 
back  to  the  doctrine  that  we  have  no  natural  knowledge, 
no  natural  power  of  knowing,  which  we  suppose  means 
that  there  is  for  us  no  natural  truth,  no  natural  morality, 
no  natural  order.  But  if  there  is  no  natural,  how  can  there 
be  a  supernatural,  —  no  nature,  how  can  there  be  grace  ? 

What  M.  Bonnetty  is  really  driving  after,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  We  are  inclined  to  think  he  does  not  know  him- 
self. We  have  ourselves  contended,  and  still  contend,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Christian  revelation,  —  a  revelation 
made  in  substance  to  our  first  parents,  transmitted  in  its 
purity  and  integrity  through  the  Patriarchs,  the  Synagogue, 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a  corrupt  form  through  the 
Gentiles,  even  to  us,  —  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  system  of  moral  and  speculative  truth 
even  of  the  natural  order ;  not  indeed  precisely  because  to 
do  so  transcends  the  intrinsic  power  of  natural  reason,  but 
because  natural  reason  in  our  present  state  is  obscured  by 
opr  passions,  and  diverted  from  the  truth  by  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  flesh.  Practically,  we  cannot  construct  a 
complete  and  independent  system  of  philosophy  or  of  natu* 
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ral  theology  by  natural  reason  alone,  operating  without  any 
knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  because  of  these  disturbing  in- 
fluences; and  therefore  we  ourselves  embrace  no  particular 
philosophical  system,  ancient  or  modern,  and  treat  philos- 
ophy, not  as  an  independent  science,  but  as  the  rational  part 
of  Christian  theology.  Yet  we  recognize  the  two  orders  of 
truth,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  philosophy  and 
revealed  theology ;  the  former  evident  to  natural  reason, 
and  the  latter  evident  only  to  faith.  Natural  reason  pre- 
cedes revelation,  and  grace  presupposes  nature.  Natural 
theology  does  not  repose  on  faith,  but  on  science,  and  is 
the  preamble  to  faith,  although  w^e  cannot  construct  it  in 
its  perfection,  without  the  reflected  light  of  faith.  Revela- 
tion is  of  grace,  and  the  whole  Christian  order,  though  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  natural  order,  is  something 
vouchsafed  us  over  and  above  nature,  not  to  complete  our 
nature,  not  to  flt  it  for  a  natural  beatitude,  nor  to  give  us 
the  initiatory  knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  the  natural 
order,  or  as  author  of  nature  ;  but  to  fit  us  for  a  supernatu- 
ral destiny,  to  enable  us  to  know  and  love  God  in  the 
supernatural  order,  and  to  attain  to  a  supernatural  beati- 
tude, that  of  seeing  God  as  he  is,  by  the  supernatural  light 
of  glory.  God  could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  left  us  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature,  and  therefore  to  a  purely  natural  beati- 
tude ;  and  to  that  natural  beatitude  we  must  have  been 
naturally  able  to  attain,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
natural.  To  suppose  that  this  natural  beatitude  included 
no  knowledge  of  God  as  the  author  and  end  of  nature,  no 
recognition  and  observance  of  a  moral  law,  would  be  simply 
to  suppose  that  man  is  naturally  a  mere  brute,  and  that 
his  power  to  distinguish  even  in  the  natural  order  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  is  a  supernatural  gift, 
which  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment  without  falling 
into  heresies  expressly  condemned  by  the  Church.  It  is 
true,  God  did  not  leave  us  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  having 
from  the  first  designed  something  better  for  ub  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  grace  does  not  supersede  nature,  nor 
transform  nature  physically.  We  lost  by  the  Fall  our 
original  supernatural  endowmentn,  and  what  theologians 
call  the  indebita^  but  not  at  all  our  nature  itself,  nor  any 
part  of  it,  regarded  as  pure  nature.  Seclusa  rcUione  culpts^ 
we  are  born  with  the  precise  nature,  taken  as  pure  nature, 
with  which  we  were  originally  created|  and  therefore  must 
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have  all  the  purely  natural  powers  that  we  should  have  had 
if  we  had  been  created  for  a  purely  natural  destiny.  The 
only  conceivable  natural  destiny  of  man  is  to  know  and 
love  God  in  the  natural  order,  for  he  is  the  final  cause  of 
the  natural  as  of  the  supernatural.  We  must  have  natu- 
rally all  the  power,  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  that  we  should  have 
had  if  no  supernatural  revelation  had  been  intended  for  us, 
and  if  we  had  not  been  appointed  to  a  supernatural  destiny. 
Then  M.  Bonnetty  must  deny  that  man  is  a  rational  animal, 
and  contend  that  he  is  naturally  a  mere  brute,  or  else  admit 
that  he  can  by  natural  reason  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
(jod  and  duty  in  the  natural  order,  and  therefore  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  natural  theology  and  natural  morality. 

It  is  possible  that  Father  Chaste!  and  other  opponents 
of  Bonnetty,  the  philosophical  godfather  of  one  of  our 
more  distinguished  Catholic  journalists,  run  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  claim  for  independent  natural  reason  a  power 
greater  than  we  can  safely  concede  it;  and,  indeed,  the  Jesuit 
Father,  as  cited  in  the  New  York  FreemarCs  Journal  some 
time  since,  maintains  propositions  which  we  regard  as 
philosophically  unsound,  although  he  goes  no  farther  than 
many  had  gone  before  him,  and  among  others  the  eminent 
Cardinal  Gerdil,  decidedly  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
a  law  of  nature,  a  natural  as  well  as  a  revealed  law,  and  a 
natural  law  is  one  which  nature  is  adequate  to  keep,  and 
therefore  to  know  by  its  own  powers.  The  Church  admin- 
isters this  as  well  as  the  revealed  law,  but  we  must  be 
careful  neither  to  deny  it  nor  to  confound  it  with  the  super- 
natural law  of  Christ  Otherwise  we  shall  lose  the  distinc- 
tion between  nature  and  grace,  and  find  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  sustain  Catholic  theology  against  the  heresies  of 
Luther,  B^us,  and  Jansenius.  M.  Bonnetty  seems  to  us 
occasionally  to  do  both,  and  we  see  not  how  he  can  do 
either  without  blundering  as  a  philosopher  and  failing  in 
respect  to  the  Church  as  a  Catholic.  All  our  theologians, 
as  far  as  we  are  informed,  recognize  moral  virtues  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  theological  virtues,  and  if  they,  teach- 
ing for  these  eighteen  hundred  years  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Church,  have  all  erred  in  this  respect,  we  should  like 
to  know  how  her  infallibility  in  teaching  is  to  be  main- 
tained ;  and  if  any  one  of  us  has  at  the  present  day  the  right 
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to  set  aside  on  his  own  authority  what  they  have  uniformly 
taught,  we  should  also  like  to  be  informed  what  fault  is  to 
be  found  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment. 
Against  the  charge  of  rashness  and  of  Protestantizing,  M. 
Bonnetty  succeeds,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  in  defending  him- 
self only  by  sophistries  which  are  little  creditable,  and  by 
denying  his  own  plain  and  recorded  language,  or  at  least 
giving  it  an  interpretation  the  reverse  of  its  plain  and  natu- 
ral sense.  The  fact  is,  he  has  committed,  with  real  Catho- 
lic intentions,  we  doubt  not,  grave  blunders,  fallen  into 
serious  errors,  and  has  not  the  manliness,  when  it  is  proved 
to  him,  to  own  it  No  Catholic  should  ever  suffer  himself 
to  love  his  own  opinions  more  than  Catholic  tradition.  In 
studying  the  controversy  which  his  statements  have  excited, 
we  have  been  led  to  "fear  that  we  ourselves  have  been  in 
danger  of  failing  in  our  respect  tx)  Catholic  professors. 
We  are  not  aware  that  on  this  subject  of  philosophy  we 
have  committed  ourselves  in  our  writings,  but  we  fear  that 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  we  have  assumed  to  have  been  taught  for  a 
long  time  in  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  become  us,  and  which  implied  on  our  part 
an  error  analogous  to  that  which  the  Ami  de  la  Reli^j^ion 
charges  against  M.  Boimetty,  and  we  ourselves  against 
the  Abbe  Gaume's  work  on  the  use  of  the  pagan  classics. 
The  Church  can  neither  teach  nor  sanction  or  tolerate  the 
teaching  of  error,  and  therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
maintain  that  she  has  ever  suffered  in  any  age  the  teach- 
ing in  her  schools  by  her  doctors  and  approved  professors, 
without  a  word  of  censure  or  even  of  admonition,  philo- 
fiiophical  and  theological  systems  which  lead  directly  to  nat- 
uralism, pantheism,  or  atheism,  as  M.  Bonnetty  rashly  as- 
serts. 

We  notice  in  some  of  the  late  numbers  of  tl^  Ami  de  la 
Religion^  some  severe  criticisms  by  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Abb6  Gaduel,  Yicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, on  a  recent  work  by  the  distinguished  Spanish  states- 
man, Donoso- Cortes,  of  whom  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  We  have  not 
seen  the  work  criticized,  but  from  the  extracts  made  by 
the  Abb6  Gaduel,  the  fidelity  of  which  we  cannot  doubt, 
it  would  seem  that  Donoso-Cort^s  has  not  only  expressed 
himself  with  great  looseness  and  inaccuracyi  bat  has  emit- 
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ted  grave  errors  on  God,  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  and  free- 
will. If  the  extracts  are  not  essentially  modified  by  the 
context,  he  will  have  hard  work  to  defend  himself  from 
having  fallen,  unconsciously,  we  trust,  into  the  Jansenistic 
heresy  on  liberty,  the  common  Protestant  heresy  on  origi- 
nal sin  and  human  depravity,  and  the  well-known  errors 
of  Cousin  and  his  school  on  God  and  the  Trinity.  The 
Abbe  Gaduel  is  a  profound  theologian,  one  of  the  best 
theologians  in  France,  truly  modest  and  unassuming,  and 
a  most  worthy  man,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  bring  the  grave 
charges  he  does  without  at  least  some  reason.  We  have 
ourselves  a  profound  respect  for  Donoso-Cort^is,  and  we 
hope  the  matter  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears,  and  that  he 
will  either  prove  his  orthodoxy  or  frankly  retract  his  errors. 
But  we  have  read  with  great  pain  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
Univers,  published  in  that  journal  of  the  28th  of  January 
last,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  takes  very  erroneous 
views  of  his  responsibility  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  does 
not  feel  himself  bound  to  inquire  whether  he  has  erred  or 
not,  unless  called  to  an  account  by  some  one  higher  in  au- 
thority. We  insert  the  letter,  together  with  Abbe  GaduePs 
admirable  answer. 

•*  Paris,  Jan,  23, 1853. 
"Sir:  — 
"  Various  reasons  have  prevented  me  from  reading  the  arti- 
cles which,  as  it  seems,  a  religious  journal  has  just  published  on 
my  writings.  I  am  very  much  engaged,  and  the  few  moments  I 
can  spare  for  reading  1  devote  to  the  masters.  I  will  not  be  tempted 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  any  one,  still  less  with  one  who  is 
wholly  unknown  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  need  only  to  know  that  I 
am  accused  of  falling  into  so  great  a  number  of  heresies,  to  declare 
that  I  condemn  whatever  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  submis- 
■ive  and  respectful  son  I  have  the  happiness  to  be,  has  condemnedi 
condemns,  or  may  hereafter  condemn,  in  others  or  myself.  To 
make  this  declaration,  I  have  no  need  to  wait  till  the  Church  herself 
■peaks  ;  it  is  enough  that  a  single  man  accuses  me  of  grave  error. 
To  such  accusations  I  am  always  ready  to  respond  by  this  deelara' 
tiouy  without  previously  inquiring  whether  he  who  makes  them  is  a 
priest  or  a  layman,  obscure  or  renowned,  ignorant  or  learned. 

^'  Accept,  d&c. 

'^JuAN  Donoso-Cort£s.'* 

This  letter,  we  confess,  is  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  its  distinguished  author.  .  Its  declaration  of 
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orthodoxy  is  too  general,  when  no  one  questioned  his  or- 
thodox int^»ntions,  and  the  point  was  to  respond  to  specific 
accusations  of  error,  and  its  tone  is  arrogant  and  almost 
contemptuous.  The  Abb6  Gaduel  replies  with  great  Iveen- 
ness,  but  with  good  temper  and  true  politeness,  through  the 
Ami  de  la  Religion  of  the  1st  of  February. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  :  — 

"  The  letter  which  you  have  published  in  the  Univers  of  the 
28th  of  January  last,  in  reference  to  the  criticisms  which  1  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  publish  on  your  Essai  sur  le  Catholicisme^  le  Libe- 
ralisme^  et  le  Socialisme^  has  decided  me  to  assume  the  honor  of 
writing  you. 

'^  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  respect, 
the  esteem,  and  love  which  I  entertain  for  your  honorable  person, 
and  which  are  surpassed  only  by  the  respect,  esteem,  and  love 
which  we  all  ought  to  have  for  truth,  our  common  and  sovereign 
good.  These  sentiments  I  have  frequently  expressed  ;  I  have  ex- 
pressed them  with  warmth  in  my  remarks  on  your  Essay ;  and  the 
letter  you  have  just  published  is  not  of  a  nature  to  change  them. 

*'  You  say  in  your  letter  that  you  have  not  read,  and  that  your 
numerous  and  important  engagements  will  prevent  you  from  read- 
ing, my  criticisms.  It  must,  therefore,  be  impossible  for  you  to  ap- 
preciate them.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  the  delicacy 
of  which  I  respect,  I  can  enter  with  you  into  no  explanations  of 
them. 

"  You  say,  moreover,  that,  without  believing  yourself  obliged  to 
examine  whether  your  book  contains  the  numerous  and  grave  errors 
with  which,  right  or  wrong,  1  as  well  as  others  have  reproached  it,  it 
is  enough  fur  you  to  declare  that  you  condemn  whatever  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  whose  submissive  and  respectful  son  you  have  the 
happiness  to  be,  has  condemned,  condemns,  or  may  hereafter  con- 
demn, in  others  or  yourself.  This  disposition,  Sir,  on  the  part  of  a 
inan  whose  faith  and  virtue  are  so  well  known  as  yours,  can  surprise 
no  one  ;  ond  if  some  day  your  occupations  permit  you  to  read  my 
criticisms,  you  will  discover  that  I  have  throughout  regarded  that 
excellent  disposition  as  unquestionable.  1  have  been  happy  con* 
■tantly  to  express  it,  in  language  the  most  sincere  and  unaffected. 

"  Nevertheless,  will  you  permit  me,  Sir,  to  tell  you  my  whole 
thought  on  this  subject?  I  think,  and  in  reflecting  on  it  before  God, 
you,  I  must  believe,  will  think  with  me,  that  the  truth  in  matters  of 
Catholic  faith  and  doctrine  is  too  great,  too  serious,  and  too  holy  a 
thing,  for  a  religious  writer  accused  of  grave  errors,  although  in 
good  faith,  to  discharge  his  duly  to  it  by  a  general  declaration  of 
obedience  to  the  Church.  Whoever  the  writer  be,  priest  or  layman, 
aa  you  say,  obacure  or  renowned,  ignorant  or  learned,  and  what^ 
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ever  his  engagements,  be  is  bound  to  examine  bis  book,  or  cause  it 
to  be  examined,  to  see  if  it  contains  the  errors  alleged  against  it ; 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  found  in  fact  to  contain  them,  it  is  his 
duty  to  acknowledge  them,  and  to  remove  the  danger  by  suppress- 
ing them. 

^*'  It  is  true.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  you, — 
I  am  very  little  known  to  the  public ;  but  even  if  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  personally  known  to  you,  it  would  give  me  no  right  to  such 
confidence,  that,  on  the  authority  of  my  assertion  alone,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  recognize  and  disavow  the  errors  I  have  believed  I 
discovered  in  your  writings,  and  which  I  have  pointed  out.  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  say,  that  when  a  man,  though  personally  un- 
known to  you,  who  is  a  priest,  and  who  has  passed  all  his  life  in 
studying  and  teaching  religion,  points  out  in  your  book  what  he 
considers  grave  errors,  when  he  cites  the  texts  in  which  these  errors 
arc  expressed,  and  opposes  to  them  the  Catholic  truths  which  he 
believes  to  be  attacked  by  them,  must  it  not  appear  to  you.  Sir,  that  it 
is  your  duty  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  the  subject  ?  My  inquietude 
ought  to  excite  yours ;  and  were  I  in  your  place,  I  think  I  should 
entertain  some  doubt,  and  be  led  to  inquire  if  I  was  not  held  before 
the  public  and  my  readers  to  something  more  than  a  general  decla- 
ration, which  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  put  readers  ou  their  guard. 

**'  If  I  am  not  your  judge  in  this  matter,  neither  are  you,  I  think, 
your  own  judge.  But  you  have  ecclesiastical  superiors  whom  you 
respect,  and  by  whom  you  are  highly  esteemed.  If  you  will  go  no 
higher,  there  is  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop,  whose  diocesan  you  are. 
Why  not  submit  your  book  to  his  judgment  ?  If  I  am  deceived, 
I  am  ready  to  make  you  with  all  simplicity  a  public  apology ;  but 
if  the  judges  of  doctrine  recognize  in  your  published  writings  the 
errors  which  I  have  myself  discovered  in  them,  you  must  make  in 
simplicity  reparation  for  them,  in  the  mode  and  manner  determined 
by  superiors  and  counselled  by  your  own  faith  and  virtue. 

"  I  will  add,  that  M.  Louis  Vcuillot,  having  published  and  propa- 
gated your  book,  in  a  Bibliolheque  Nouvelle  de  Religion^  intended 
for  a  targe  number  of  readers,  is  no  doubt  held  to  the  same  duty,  in 
which  there  is  assuredly,  either  in  your  case  or  his,  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  sincerity,  the  rectitude,  and  the  modesty  of  a 
Catholic. 

'^  As  to  the  articles  which  M.  Louis  Veuillot  has  published  in 
some  recent  numbers  of  the  Univers  on  my  criticisms,  I  am  sure, 
Sir,  that  a  man  of  your  character  and  gravity  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  truth  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  theological  instruction,  the  most  holy  things  on  earth. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  lively  regret  that  you  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  defended  by  such  methods.  The  sad  use  which  the 
editor  makes  of  the  talent  which  God  confided  to  him  to  be  better 
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employed,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  He  frequently  compro- 
mises the  best  causes  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  them,  a  man- 
ner, he  will  permit  me  with  sorrow  to  add,  as  little  worthy  of  them 
as  of  his  own  faith  and  heart.  How  far  removed,  Sir,  your  thoughts 
and  style  are  from  his  manner  of  writing !  1  have  read  your  Dis- 
cotirses  and  Essay  with  extreme  attention.  Among  the  many  admi- 
rable things  in  them,  I  have  had,  it  is  true,  to  regret  some  errors 
which  gravely  offend  the  truth  ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  never  have 
you  written  any  thing  that  appeared  to  make  a  jest  of  the  discussion 
of  the  gravest  truths.  Jeering  laughter,  and  what  St.  Paul  calls 
scurrilitas  qucs  ad  rem  non  pertinety  are  things  as  foreign  to  the 
dignity  of  your  character,  as  they  have  always  been  to  the  gravity 
of  that  noble  and  serious  Spanish  nation  to  which  you  belong,  and 
which  you  so  worthily  represent  among  us.  We  in  France  some- 
times appear  light  and  frivolous ;  but  we  were  never  so,  at  least  in 
religious  matters,  before  the  author  of  the  Provinciales  and  Vol- 
taire opened  among  us  that  pernicious  school  whose  language  no 
true  Catholics  can  ever  permit  themselves  to  borrow. 

"  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  say  in  conclusion,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  present  controversy,  as  Christian  charity  in  your  regard 
has  suffered  nothing  in  my  heart,  so  I  hope  that  yours  will  indeed 
pardon  me  the  pain  which  I  may,  without  willing  it,  and  solely 
in  defence  of  the  truth,  have  caused  a  man  whom  I  highly  honor 
and  always  shall  honor. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  the  homage  of  the 
sincere  and  particular  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
"  Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  L^Abb^  Gaduel,  Fic.-Gcn., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Theology ^ 

We  have  inserted  this  correspondence  because  it  affords 
some  useful  hint-s  on  the  ethics  of  controversy,  and  because 
we  wish  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  those  Catholic 
writers  who  are  apt  to  forget  their  duty  to  the  public  and 
their  readers.  These  writers,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions,  suppose  that,  when  grave  errors  are  pointed 
out  in  their  publications,  it  suffices  to  respond  by  a  general 
declaration  of  their  disposition  to  obey  the  Church,  which 
nobody  questions,  and  which  all  heresiarchs  in  the  outset 
are  always  ready  to  profess.  We  have  on  niore  occasions 
than  one  contended  that  something  more  is  necessary,  and 
we  are  happy  to  be  sustained  in  our  views  on  this  subject 
by  so  able  and  learned  a  theologian  as  the  Abb6  Gaduel. 
When  a  man,  even  in  good  faith  and  with  proper  disposi- 
tions, publishes  a  book,  in  which  some  one,  presumed  to 
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know  something  of  the  subject  it  treats,  points  out  grave 
errors  against  Catholic  doctrine,  cites  the  texts  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  and  opposes  to  them  the  Catholic  truths 
they  ofl'end,  he  is  held  to  something  more  than  a  general 
declaration  of  obedience;  and  whatever  his  engagements, 
he  is  bound  to  examine,  by  himself  or  by  another,  his  book, 
to  see  if  it  contains  the  errors  alleged,  and  either  show  pub- 
licly that  it  does  not,  or  to  repair  the  scandal  he  has  given 
by  publicly  retracting  them.  If  he  has  not  the  leisure,  he 
must  make  it ;  and  this  too  when  his  accuser  is  a  layman, 
as  well  as  when  he  is  a  priest,  if  that  layman  has  made 
respectable  theological  studies,  and  is  known  to  write  only 
with  the  permission  of  his  ordinary.  The  man  w^ho  has 
had  leisure  to  publish  must  find  leisure  to  respond  to  the 
grave  errors  gravely  pointed  out  in  his  publications.  This 
is  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
he  has  no  right  to  compromise. 

The  strictures  of  the  Abbe  Gaduel  on  the  Univers  are 
severe,  but  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  they  are  un- 
deserved. The  Univers  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  journals  of  Europe,  and  no  one  doubts  its 
Catholic  intentions  anv  more  than  its  brilliant  wit  and  rare 
ability.  It  makes  loud  professions  of  Ultramontanism,  and 
brave  war  against  old-fashioned  Gallicanism,  which  has  no 
longer  any  representatives,  or  at  most  not  more  than  three 
or  four,  among  the  bishops  of  France ;  but  it  seems  to  im- 
agine that  the  profession  of  Ultramontanism  will  atone  for 
all  manner  of  sins  against  bishops,  priests,  and  distinguished 
seculars.  It  has  abundance  of  zeal,  but  it  lacks  discretion, 
and  seems  never  to  have  considered  that  even  the  truth  may 
sufTer  by  an  indecent  and  untruthful  manner  of  defending 
it  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Univers.  we  should 
judge  that  it  had  studied  its  ethics  of  controversy  in  the 
school  of  Pascal  and  Voltaire,  and  when  its  opponents 
happen  to  be  distinguished  Catholics,  not  of  an  innovating 
disposition,  it  seems  to  scruple  at  no  means  which  may 
tend  to  crash  them.  It  forgets  truth  and  decency  in  their 
regard,  and  resorts  to  wit,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  sneers,  mis- 
statement, perversion  of  meaning,  and  impugning  of  mo- 
tives, as  seems  to  it  necessary  or  convenient.  It  seems  to 
employ  against  its  Catholic  opponents  the  usual  tactics  of 
vulgar  Protestants  against  Catholics,  and  of  vulgar  infidels 
against  Christians.     We  hardly  need  say,  that  a!u  this  is  as 
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offensive  to  Catholic  morality  as  it  is  to  good  taste;  relig- 
ion under  any  and  every  point  of  view  is  too  grave  and 
too  holy  a  matter  to  be  treated  with  levity.  We  regret  to 
say  these  harsh  things  of  the  Univers^  which,  after  all,  has 
many  good  qualities,  and  we  w^ould  not  say  them,  if  we  did 
not  pt'rceive  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  Cath- 
olic journalists  in  our  own  country  to  take  it  for  their  model, 
very  much  to  the  scandal  of  good  Catholics. 

We  have  been  deeply  pained,  we  may  say  disgusted, 
with  the  indecent  manner  in  which  the  Univers  treats  that 
noble  champion  of  Catholic  principles  and  Catholic  rights, 
the  illustrious  Count  dc  Montalembert,  for  his  recent  re- 
markable, and,  under  the  circumstances,  heroic  publication 
on  Catholic  LUerests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  keeps 
no  measure  with  this  distinguished  Catholic  author  and 
statesman.  It  misrepresents  his  book,  perverts  his  plainest 
and  most  obvious  sense,  maligns  his  motives,  and  labors 
to  wither  him  with  its  sneers,  and  to  overwhelm  him  with 
abuse.  In  the  name  of  religion,  outraged  in  the  person  of 
one  of  her  noblest  and  purest,  firmest  and  most  generous 
sons,  we  protest  against  this  scandal.  Whether  Monta- 
lembert be  right  or  wrong  in  his  book,  he  deserves  far  other 
treatment  from  the  Catholic  journalist.  That  book,  say 
what  you  will  of  it,  is  only  a  masterly  state.ment  and  de- 
fence of  the  principles  which  its  author  has  uniformly  |)ro- 
fessed  and  acted  upon  ever  since  he  entered  public  life, 
and  if  offensive,  contains  no  new  offence,  and  provokes 
no  new  hostility.  The  author  can  have  committed  by 
it  no  other  offence  than  that  of  proving  that  he  remains 
unchanged  and  firm  amid  the  changes  and  defections  of 
others,  and  that  he  refuses  to  abandon  the  ground  on 
which  Catholics  have  everywhere  stood  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  on  which  they  have  fought  so  many  battles,  and 
gained  so  many  victories  for  the  freedom  of  religion. 
Does  the  Univers  feel  that  Count  de  Montalembert's  con- 
sistency casts  a  reproach  upon  its  own  ?  Why  should  it  ? 
It  too  has  been  consistent  in  its  way.  Very  true,  in  1848 
it  was  rabid  for  democracy,  and  told  us  it  was  all  over 
with  kings;  in  1850  it  was  a  loyal  Bourbonist,  main- 
tained that  the  only  salvation  of  France  was  the  Count 
de  Chambord ;  and  in  1852  it  became  the  incense-bearer 
of  Caesarism,  denounced  discussion  and  constitutional  lib- 
erty, sneered  at  representative  or  parliamentary  govern- 
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ment,  and  sung  the  praisos  of  absolutism ;  but  in  all  this 
it  was  consistent  with  itself,  for  it  only  obeyed  the  domi- 
nant public  o|)inion  of  its  countrymen,  or  changed  so  as 
to  be  always  with  the  party  in  the  ascendency. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  Unirers  for  supporting  the 
new  imperial  government  of  France ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  P^rench  bishops  and  clergy  seem  to  believe  it,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  government  for  their  country,  and  that 
suffices  for  us.  We  do  not  understand  M.  Montalembert 
himsfilf  to  be  disposed  to  disturb  it,  or  to  throw  any  obsta- 
cles in  its  way.  He  accepts  Napoleon  the  Third  for  his 
sovereign,  although  he  wishes  stronger  guaranties  for  pub- 
lic liberty  than  are  atibrded  by  the  present  constitution  of 
the  empire,  and  in  this,  as  at  present  informed,  we  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
pardon  the  Unirers  for  its  unchristian  treatment  of  a  man 
who  is  so  dear  to  Catholics,  and  who  has  deserved  so  well 
of  them,  as  Count  de  Montalembert,  whom  we  have  so 
long  known  and  revered  as  the  political  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France.  Nor  can  we  pardon  its  at- 
tempts to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  solidarity  be- 
tween Catholicity  and  absolute  governments.  Absolute 
government  may  be  a  necessity  in  France  at  the  moment; 
if  so,  let  the  Unirers  advocate  it  for  that  country ;  but  let 
it  not  attempt  to  advocate  it  as  a  necessity  for  all  coun- 
tries and  for  all  times,  as  the  normal  political  order,  and 
labor  to  erect  absolutism  into  a  dogma  of  faith.  Its  sneers 
at  constitutional  liberty,  and  at  parliamentary  or  repre- 
sentative governments,  tend  to  compromise  such  Catho- 
lics as  live  under  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchyi 
and  to  place  them  in  a  false  position.  They  put  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  which  they  can  wield  with 
unpleasant  effect  against  them.  In  this  country  and  ia 
Great  Britain,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  German  states,  the  greatest  disservice 

iron  can  render  Catholics  is  to  defend  in  their  name  abso- 
ate  governments.  France  is  not  all  the  world,  and  a 
Catholic  journal  should  remember  that  there  is  a  solidarity 
between  Catholics  of  all  nations,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  not 
to  defend  what  it  may  regard  as  the  interests  of  its  own 
conntry  in  such  manner  as  to  compromise  the  interests  of 
Catholics  in  other  countries.  We  ourselves  live  under  a 
repoblici  and  though  we  have  no  wish  to  force  repiibli- 
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canism  on  others,  we  love  and  cherish  it  for  ourselves. 
While  we  respect  monarchy  where  it  is  the  legal  order,  we 
demand  from  Catholic  journals  equal  respect  for  republi- 
canism wherever  it  is  the  legal  order,  as  it  is  with  us.  We 
have  opposed  those  who  sought  to  revolutionize  monarchi- 
cal Europe  in  favor  of  democracy;  we  will  oppose  no  less 
strenuously  those  who  may  seek  to  revolutionize  our  own 
country  in  favor  of  monarchy.  While  we  respect  the 
rights  of  monarchists,  we  expect  Catholic  journals  in  mo- 
narchical states  to  respect  the  rights  of  republicans  in 
republican  states.  It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  convert  us 
to  absolutism.  Absolute  monarchy  has  existed  in  France, 
in  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  and  we  have  seen 
what  society  became  under  it.  If  the  loss  of  popular  lib- 
erty follows  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  the  loss 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  has  always  thus  far  followed 
the  loss  of  popular  liberty,  and  we  have  never  found  the 
Church  free  save  in  free  states. 

We  have  therefore  been  most  happy  to  find  so  eminent 
a  Catholic  as  Count  de  Montalembert,  when  so  many 
Catholic  journals,  frightened  at  the  threatened  horrors  of 
socialism,  were  beginning  to  despair  of  liberty,  and  to  ad- 
vocate a  return  to  unmitigated  despotism,  raising  his  elo- 
quent and  powerful  voice  to  declare  that  there  is  no  soli- 
darity between  Catholics  and  absolute  governments,  and 
to  demand,  not  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  which 
is  a  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  but 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  In  doing  so  he  has 
gladdened  our  hearts,  and  checked  a  tendency  which  was 
rapidly  showing  itself  in  more  quarters  than  one,  and  from 
which  great  evils  were  to  be  apprehended.  All  in  his 
book  may  not  be  sound ;  he  may  have  here  or  there  seen 
things  in  a  too  favorable  light,  and  fallen  into  some  exag- 
gerations ;  but  he  has  uttered  a  timely  word,  an  eloquent 
word,  and  let  Louis  Veuillot's  Univers  say  what  it  may 
against  him  or  it,  the  true  Catholic  Universe  has  heard 
it  with  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  will,  we  venture  to 
predict,  cherish  him  in  its  heart  of  hearts  when  the  mis- 
ffuided  journalists  who  deride  him  to-day,  and  condemn 
him  because  unable  to  appreciate  the  pure  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples which  govern  him,  are  forgotteni  with  all  their 
works. 
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Art.  VIL  — LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  A  Ilhtory  of  thr  Attatipts  to  rstablisk  the  Protestant  Rf/onnation  in 
Irfhnt/,  and  the  Sucasxjul  nrsistana  of  the  Irish  People,  from  1510  to 
1830.  By  Thumas  Dahcy  M'Gke.  l5ubton  :  Donahue.  1853.  l*2iuo. 
pp.  3TG. 

Mk.  M'Gek  is  well  known  to  the  public  jjcnerally  as  the  editor  of  the 
Anurican  Olt^  perhaps  the  very  best  Catholic  Irish  paper  publii<hed  on 
this  continent,  and  to  our  readers  particularly  as  the  writer  of  a  very  in- 
lerestinjr  article  on  **  The  Reformation  "  in  Ireland,  inserted  in  this  jour- 
nal for  July,  185*2.  Carried  away  for  a  lime,  like  so  many  other  young 
men  of  more  enlhusinMu  than  solid  learningr  and  experience,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  and  movements  of  our  a<re,  he  appeared  lost  to  the 
Catholic  cause ;  but  he  has  finally,  by  the  grace  of  (lod,  been  enahh;d  to 
return  to  sound  Catholic  piditics,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most  sincere,  most 
carni.'M,  and  most  able  Caihidie  writers.  The  work  before  us  is  merely 
an  historical  sketch,  but  it  is  in  the  main  a  sketch  from  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  wants  filling  up,  and  more  elaboration  in  details,  to  be  really 
what  it  professes  to  l)e  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  spirit- 
ed book,  and  f^ives  the  reader  a  more  clear  insiffht  into  the  persecuting 
policy  of  Anglicanism,  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  Irish  people,  a  bel- 
ter and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  wron(>8  of  Ireland  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  her  people,  than  any  other  popular  work  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  It  must  prove  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Irish  people, 
whithersoever  they  are  scatien?d  abroad,  and  tend,  wherever  it  is  read,  to 
increase  their  reverence  for  their  persecuted  ancestors,  and  to  confirin 
them  iu  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 


2.  Tlie  Spacivifc;  or  the  Qucen^s  Secret,  A  Story  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth.  By  Paul  Peppekgrass,  Esq.  Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co. 
1853.     ISino.     pp.  142. 

Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  one  of  our  most  enterprising  Catholic  houses, 
have  brouirht  out  this  book  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  them  as  pub- 
lishers. The  work  itself  is  one  of  high  pretensions  as  an  historical  novel, 
and  has  been  elaborated  with  great  care  and  pains,  by  an  author  who  is 
already  advantageously  known  to  our  public,  and  from  whom  we  have 
much  to  expect.  It  has  been  favorably  received,  generally  commended 
by  the  Catholic  press,  and  men  whose  literary  tastes  and  judgments  we 
are  bound  to  respect  have  pronounced  it  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  It  is 
written  with  ability,  and  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  production  ;  but, 
with  profound  respect  for  its  author,  we  must  say  that  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  It  strikes  us  as  too  grave  for  fiction,  and  too  light  for 
hbtory.  Its  interest  is  too  uniformly  tragic,  a  good  deal  of  it  lacks  mri- 
Memblance^  and  its  characters,  except  the  Irish  characters,  are  not  always 
happily  drawn.  The  old  Knight,  for  instance,  is  represented  at  one 
stage  as  too  imbecile  for  the  spirit  and  energy  he  betrays  at  another.  The 
Scotch  dialect  used  by  the  Spaewife,  we  have  been  told  by  competent 
authority,  is  Scotch  only  in  tha  sense  that  it  is  not  English.    We  can 
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hardlv  credit  the  wonderful  success  with  which  the  Irish  courtier  discom- 
fits  siiifrle-iiundtui  the  whole  London  nioh.  The  inoraie  of  the  book  is 
0|)cn  to  criticism.  Elizabeth  is  lauded  too  hi^rhly  as  Queen,  and  blackened 
too  much,  we  think,  as  a  woman.  She  certainly  was  no  saint,  but  her 
private  morals,  bad  as  they  may  have  been,  were  not  worse  than  those  of 
more  than  one  contemporary  Catholic  sovereign.  It  seems  to  us  hardly 
worth  while  to  revive,  at  this  late  day,  the  jrossip  and  scandals  of  her 
time.  Her  acts  as  Queen,  not  her  vices  as  a  woman,  plunged  Enfirland 
into  heresy  and  schism.  The  secret  on  which  the  book  turns  is  at  best 
doubtful,  at  any  rate  rests  on  no  adequate  historical  authority.  The  au- 
thor makes  a  confessor  tell  his  penitent,  who  professes  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Queen's  s<*cret,  that  on  no  account  whatever  can  she  with  a  j^ood 
conscience  disclose  it.  Whence,  then,  has  the  author  himself  obtained 
the  rij^rht  to  reveal  it  ?  Kven  if  true,  we  can  see  no  good  pur[H)se  that 
can  at  the  present  time  be  answered  by  bring:in)r  the  fact  to  light  that 
Klizabetii  had  a  bast;ird  son.  She  did  what  she  was  permitted  to  do,  and 
has  gone  to  her  own  place,  and  there  let  U6  leave  her. 

The  author  informs  us  that  this  book  is  merely  introductory  to  another 
which  he  is  preparing  on  Mary,  Queen  of  iSc»)ts.  We  hope  that  he  will 
not,  as  we  fear  from  this  he  is  disposed  to  do,  ascribe  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  treatment  of  Mary  by  Elizalieth  to  her  jealousy  of  her  as  a 
woman.  Mary  was,  we  firmly  believe,  innoc«.Mit,  and  we  have  the  re- 
spectable authtirity  of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  for  saying  that  she  died 
a  martyr  to  her  religion.  It  was  Elizabeth  the  Protestant  Queen,  not 
Elizabeth  the  woman  moved  by  petty  female  jealousy  or  rivalry,  that  per- 
secuted Mary,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  her,  and  finally  beheaded  her. 
Lot  us  not  attempt  to  rob  Mary  of  her  glorious  martyrdom,  nor  to  relieve 
tho  Protestant  Queen  of  England  of  her  fearful  responsibility.  Catholic 
historians  and  novelists  should  take  higlicr  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  the  causes  that  produced  the  terrible  events  of  Elizabeth's  reign  than 
was  taken  by  tiie  gossips  of  tlie  time. 


3.  Ifistory  ftf  the  United  Slates,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Conti' 
nent.  \\y  Georoe  Hanckoft.  Vol.  V.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.     1852.     8vo.     pp.  459. 

TuE  fii\h  volume  of  Mr.  Bancrofl's  History  appeared  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year,  but  too  late  for  us  to  announce  it  in  our  Jan  nary  number. 
It  continues  the  history  of  tho  Colonies  from  17G3  down  to  176G,  and  is  to 
us  the  most  interesting  and  the  least  objectionable  of  any  of  tlie  volumes 
that  have  yet  appeared.  It  contains  some,  but  comparatively  few,  of  the 
faults  we  have  previously  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Bancrofi*s  work.  If  the  re- 
maining volumes  show  an  eciual  improvement  on  the  preceding,  we  shall 
have  no  great  fault  to  find  with  tiiem,  and  shall  begin  to  be  proud  of  our 
countryman. 
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Art.  I.  —  Hisloire  de  VAglise  de  France  pendant  la  Revo- 
flit  ion.  Par  M.  l'Abii^  Jagrr.  Paris  :  Chez  Firniin 
Didot  Frercs.     1852.    3  Tomes.     8vo. 

These  three  volumes  by  the  Abbe  Jager  furnish,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  1788  to  1793,  that  we  have 
read,  and  we  have  been  reading  histories  of  that  Revplu- 
tion  ever  since  we  can  remember.  As  a  history  of  the 
Church  in  France,  it  stops  too  soon,  unless  more  volumes 
are  to  be  added ;  and  it  is  not  so  full  as  we  could  wish  in 
its  details  of  the  clergy  during  the  period  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Constitutional  Church  by  the  Concordat  of  1802,  the  most 
glorious  period  for  the  clergy  of  France  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Gallican  Church.  We  want  a  fuller  history 
of  the  Bulferings  and  fidelity  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs 
among  the  French  clergy,  religious,  and  faithful,  from  1792 
to  1802,  than  any  we  have  seen,  or,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  as  yet  been  published.  A  full  history  of  these 
martyrs  and  confessors  would  be  no  less  edifying  than  that 
of  the  Christians  during  the  persecutions  of  the  early  ages, 
and  would  prove  that,  however  far  France  for  the  moment 
had  gone  astray,  or  however  frantic  she  had  become,  her 
heart  remained  at  all  times  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  that 
not  in  vain  had  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God. 

Certainlyi  prior  to  1789,  the  clergy  and  religions  of  France 
were  far  from  being  in  all  respects  an  edi^iQ||'  body,  and 
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several  members  of  the  episcopacy,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  were  tainted  more 
or  less  with  the  new  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and 
gave  much  scandal ;  but  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  it  is 
remarkable  how  few  were  found  wanting,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  has  the  Church  suflTered 
so  severe  a  persecution,  in  which  the  constancy  and  firm- 
ness of  her  children  were  upon  the  whole  more  consoling 
to  her  maternal  heart.  The  Catholic  heart  is  not  grieved 
at  suflFering  and  martyrdom  ;  it  is  grieved  only  by  the  pre- 
varication or  the  apostasy  of  the  faithful.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  French  clergy  of  either  order  prevaricated,  and 
still  fewer  apostatized.  The  great  body  of  them  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  chose  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment, exile,  and  death  rather  than  desert  their  faith, 
and  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  over  the  spirit- 
ual. It  was  not,  as  we  had  been  early  taught  to  believe, 
as  royalists,  except  in  rare  instances,  that  the  clergy  were 
persecuted ;  it  was  as  Catholics,  and  their  fidelity  was  first 
and  foremost  fidelity,  not  to  the  monarchy,  but  to  Catho- 
licity,—  not  simply  to  their  king,  but  to  their  God.  This 
puts  for  us  a  new  face  on  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  on  the  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  clergy,  and  com- 
mands the  highest  love  and  reverence  for  Catholic  France 
from  every  Catholic  heart. 

The  deputies  of  the  clergy  in  the  States  General  of  1789, 
especially  those  chosen  from  the  rt/rcs,  committed,  there  is 
no  question,  great  mistakes;  and  if  they  had  been  more 
firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  order, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Revolution  would  have  been 
arrested,  and  France  spared  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  that 
followed.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  we  live  after  the 
Bevolution,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  all 
parties  as  instructed  by  its  example.  In  1789  there  were 
only  a  few  who  could  foresee  what  a  people  clamoring  for 
liberty,  with  the  rights  of  man,  benevolence,  and  brotherly 
love  on  their  lips,  would  do  when  broken  loose  from  the 
restraints  of  authority,  and  taking  themselves  for  their  own 
guides  and  masters.  How  could  these  country  curates,  who 
P.  were  not  without  sympathies  with  the  people,  who  had 

^   .  grievances  of  their  own  to  redress,  and  who  knew  little  of 

\  the  world  out  of  their  respective  parishes,  distrust  the  fair^ 

¥ ,  spoken  danmgqgaes,  not  yet  knowii  to  be  demagogues 
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who  made  them  fair  promises,  and  seemed  to  them  to  be 
intent  only  on  removing  real  evils,  and  regenerating  politi- 
cal France  ?  Who  could  expect  them,  till  their  faith  as 
Catholics  was  directly  attacked,  to  foresee  the  dangers 
threatened  to  religion  by  the  political  reforms  proposed? 
Surely  religion  is  not  the  accomplice  of  tyranny,  and  is  no 
supporter  of  political  and  social  abuses,  and  what  danger 
then  has  it  to  apprehend  from  correcting  these  abuses  and 
providing  guaranties  for  public  liberty  ?  None  in  the 
world,  if  you  attempt  it  only  by  lawful  means,  under  the 
direction  of  men  who  have  the  real  interests  of  religion 
and  society  at  heart,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  reason 
and  charity,  and  not  by  unconstitutional  means,  under  the 
direction  of  infidel  philosophers,  Jansenistic  demagogues, 
and  visionary  theorists,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  re- 
venge, selfish  ambition,  wild  enthusiasm,  and  Utopian 
dreams.  But  this  was  but  imperfectly  seen  at  that  time, 
because  there  had  been  no  recent  experience  to  enlighten 
the  mass  of  ecclesiastics,  and  because  for  a  hundred  years 
the  tendency  in  France  had  been  to  regard  politics  as  an 
independent  order,  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  relig- 
ion. The  clergy  had  accepted  and  been  indoctrinated  in 
the  Four  Articles  of  1682,  and  were  as  unprepared  to  ap- 
preciate as  they  were  to  withstand  the  movements  of  1789. 
The  clergy,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  certainly 
betrayed  in  the  beginning  the  interests  of  their  order;  but 
in  this  they  did  no  more  than  had  been  done  by  the  As- 
sembly which  put  forth  the  famous  Four  Articles  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  they  betrayed  their  order  not  now 
in  favor  of  the  king,  as  did  that  Assembly,  but,  as  they 
believed,  in  favor  of  the  nation  and  of  liberty.  The  no- 
bility, too,  were  false  to  their  own  order,  and  the  king 
betrayed  both  nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  monarchy  to 
boot.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  time,  that  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  looked 
upon  their  respective  orders  as  personal  matters,  rather 
than  constituent  elements  of  French  society.  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  was  no  fool;  he  had  good  natural  parts,  had 
been  well  educated,  was  sincerely  pious,  and  had  a  most 
excellent  heart ;  he  loved  his  people,  and  there  was  no  sac- 
rifice that  he  was  not  willing  to  make  for  their  good ;  but 
he  ooold  never  understand,  nor  be  made  to  understandi 
that  the  qoarrel  was  not  personal,  or  that  it  >rot  Francei 
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not  simply  himself  and  family,  he  sacrificed  in  refusing  to 
defend  the  throne.  Not  one  drop  of  blood,  he  said,  shall  be 
shed  for  me  or  my  family.  This  was  well,  was  noble,  for 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  as  a  private  man,  but  for  him  as  king 
it  was  not  well.  It  was  either  an  abdication  of  the  sover- 
eignty, or  else  an  implied  assertion  that  he  was  king  only 
for  his  private  benefit.  He  was  not  king  for  his  private 
benefit  or  that  of  his  family,  but  for  the  benefit  of  France, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  his  rights,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  The  rights  of 
the  crown  were  not  his  private  property ;  he  held  them  as 
a  sacred  trust,  and  was  bound  to  defend  them,  and  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  power  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to 
his  successor,  according  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  He  might  have  restored  and  he  ought  to 
have  restored  to  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom  (he  rights 
which  his  predecessors  had  usurped ;  but  to  go  farther 
was  to  become  himself  a  revolutionist,  a  traitor  to  France. 
Unhappily,  he  never  understood  this,  and,  unwilling  to 
shed  blood  in  his  own  personal  cause,  he  would  suffer  no 
efficient  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  monarchy.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  claimed  the  crown  as  his  private  property, 
and  usurped  the  rights  of  the  nation  to  his  own  profit ; 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  regarded  it  equally  as  his  private 
property,  and  parted  with  it  to  the  injury  of  the  nation, 
and  to  the  profit  of  nobody.  We  honor  in  him  the  gener- 
osity, the  humanity,  and  the  self-denial  of  the  private 
man,  but  we  arc  obliged  to  censure  and  almost  despise 
the  weakness  of  the  sovereign. 

The  nobility,  for  far  less  honorable  motives,  were  faith- 
less to  their  order.  Nobility  was  an  order  in  the  state, 
and  existed  and  was  supported  for  a  public  reason.  It 
had  no  doubt  private  rights  or  privileges  which  it  might 
surrender,  but  it  had  no  right  to  annihilate  itself  as  one  of 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom.  France  was  in  theory,  and 
had  been  in  practice,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  the  king  and  the  three  Estates, — 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  —  sitting  in  sep- 
arate houses  and  voting  by  orders.  True,  the  Estates  or 
States  General  had  not  been  summoned  since  1614,  that  is, 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  which  was  a  serious 
dama^ ;  but  the  summoning  of  them  in  1788  to  meet  in 
1789  mdiogfli^^lbe  intentipn  to  resMre  the  legal  constita- 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  to  its  vigor.  The  law  which  required 
the  Estates  to  sit  in  separate  houses,  and  to  vote  by  orders, 
should  liave  been  enforced  from  the  first,  or  rather  should 
not  have  been  suffered  for  a  moment  to  be  drawn  in  ques- 
tion. It  never  would  have  been  questioned  but  for  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  followers  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  and  of  these  doctrines  the  nobility  were  at  the 
time  the  chief  patrons.  The  nobility  were  indeed  the  last 
to  unite  with  the  Tiers  £tat,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  held 
out  not  from  patriotic  motives;  and  when  they  did  unite, 
and  consent  that  the  three  orders  should  be  merged  in  a 
single  National  Assembly,  and  vote  per  capita^  they  aban- 
doned, through  selfishness  and  hatred  of  the  clergy,  their 
own  order.  They  united  with  the  deputies  of  the  commons 
in  abasing  the  royal  authority,  and  in  des|K)iling  the  clergy, 
evidently^  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  for  themselves 
what  was  wrested  from  the  king  and  clergy.  But  when 
they  had  unduly  depressed  the  royal  authority,  and  sacrificed 
the  clergy,  their  turn  came  round,  and  they  became  the  vic- 
tims of  their  allies,  the  commons.  They  were  compelled 
either  to  emigrate,  or  to  atone  for  their  infidelity  with  their 
blood  on  the  Pl^ce  de  Grcve,  while  the  lurid  light  of  their 
burning  castles  gleamed  on  the  midnight  sky.  They,  by 
attacking  the  old  constitution  of  their  country,  hoped  to 
gain  something  for  themselves ;  but  the  king  and  clergy, 
by  abandoning  their  trusts,  could  only  expect  to  lose  their 
personal  advantages,  and  their  conduct,  however  mistaken, 
or  deplorable  in  its  results,  commands  in  some  measure 
our  respect^  because  it  was  disinterested. 

With  all  the  faults  committed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  chiefly  among 
them  that  were  found  men  who  really  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged, 
who  defended  old  rights  and  privileges  on  the  true 
ground,  and  who  knew  how  to  reconcile  authority  with 
liberty.  There  was  no  class  of  deputies  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  that  showed  so  much  patriotism,  so  true  a 
love  of  liberty,  so  much  statesmanship,  and  so  much  real 
courage,  as  the  clergy ;  and  if  they  committed  faultjs,  nobly, 
heroically,  and  amply,  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  they 
atone  for  them.  Only  four  bishops  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  took  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
deigyi  and  of  the  aeoond  (^dejr  of  the  deigji  Ims  than 
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one  third ;  and  a  large  number  of  these  subsequently  re- 
tracted, were  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  atoned  for  their 
crime  by  suffering  heroically  for  the  faith.  This  fact,  so 
honorable  to  the  French  clergy  of  the  period,  proves  of  it- 
self that  the  so-called  Gallicanism,  however  earnestly  it 
may  have  been  adopted  by  the  court  and  a  few  courtier 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  was  more  of  a  spec- 
ulation than  a  settled  doctrine  with  the  French  clergy  in 
feneral.  In  the  hour  of  her  pride  and  her  prosperity, 
^rance  preached  Gallicanism,  set  up  her  nationalism 
against  the  Papacy ;  but  always  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
was  the  most  papistical  of  all  Catholic  nations,  and  most 
favorably  in  this  respect  does  her  conduct  contrast  with 
that  of  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  Germany  under  Joseph  the  Second.  It  is  customary 
with  some,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  sneer  at  the  French 
seminaries  as  Galilean ;  but  as  stanch  Ultratnontanists  as 
we  have  in  our  own  country  may  be  found  among  bishops 
and  priests  who  studied  their  theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
St  Sulpice  at  Paris.  We  confess  that  we  love  and  honor 
Catholic  France,  and  all  the  more,  the  better  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Galilean 
Church  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  old  Revolution. 

The  Ahhk  Jager  is  an  able  writer,  and  his  views  are  in 
general  profound  and  just;  but  in  tracing  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution,  he  docs  not  seem  to  us  to  go  far  enough 
back.  He  traces  them  back  only  to  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau. The  influence  of  these  two  chiefs  of  the  army  of 
Satan,  we  by  no  means  deny.  The  philosophy  they  taught 
or  encouraged,  the  abominable  doctrines  they  inculcated, 
and  the  political  speculations  which  they,  especially  the 
latter,  so  widely  circulated,  and  which  were  so  eagerly 
caught  up  by  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  nobility,  no  doubt  had  an  immense  influence  in 
weakening  tfie  hold  of  religion  on  the  hearts  of  multitudesi 
in  corrupting  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  in  giving  to  the  Revolution  its  special  tone  and  char- 
acter ;  but  we  think  the  real  authors  of  the  Revolution 
are  to  be  sought  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  1682.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  usorped  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  for  the  crown,  and  established,  in 
defiance  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  absolute 
monarchy,  whicb/M  long.4M»42ian  remains  what  he  is,  can 
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be  in  practice  only  despotism.  Having  virtually  suppressed 
the  States  General,  he  left  no  organized  check  on  his 
arbitrary  will,  except  the  Church.  So  long  as  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  any  country  hold  the  Catholic  faith, 
absolute  monarchy  can  exist  only  in  name,  if  the  Church 
be.left  free,  and  her  bishops  and  clergy  independent  of  the 
state,  responsible  only  to  their  own  spiritual  Chief.  I^ouis 
could  eflect  his  purpose  and  establish  the  absolutism  he 
adored  only  by  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and 
the  independence  of  the  clergy.  This  he  attempted  to  do 
by  the  Declaration  he  forced  from  the  too  famous  As- 
sembly of  1682.  That  Declaration  was  indeed  drawn  up 
by  the  great  Bossuet,  whom  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
speak  of  with  the  slightest  disrespect,  and  whom  we  deeply 
venemte  for  his  piety,  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  the 
eminent  services  he  has  rendered  to  religion;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  acted  from  prudential  considerations,  and 
consented  to  go  the  length  of  the  Four  Articles,  only  that 
he  might  prevent  the  Assembly  from  going  farther,  and 
rushing  into  absolute  schism  and  heresy.  It  might  be  feared, 
and  we  presume  Bossuet  did  fear,  that,  in  the  temper  of 
the  king  and  of  many  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  at  the  time, 
there  was  danger  that  France  would  follow  the  example 
of  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  separate  herself  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  set  up  a  national  Church  under  the 
king  for  pope,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  perhaps,  for 
patriarch,  —  a  measure  which  would  have  pleased  the 
courtiers,  and  enchanted  the  Jansenists.  But  we  do  not 
think  the  danger  was  so  great  as  was  apprehended,  for 
France  has  always  been  in  her  heart  attached  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  never  could  be  rendered  schismatic,  save  for  a 
brief  moment.  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Conciliabulum  of  Pisa  and  his  five  cardinals,  and  the 
great  Napoleon,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  Council  he  had  convoked  against  *i 
unity.  The  Catholic  sentiment  of  France  under  the  Di«  A 
rectorv  rose  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and 
would  soon  have  forced  the  government,  whoever  was  at 
its  head,  to  reestablish  communion  with  Rome.  After  the 
first  rude  shocks,  after  the  first  stunning  efiects  of  the  revo- 
lutionary measures,  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  nation  began 
to  revive,  and  Bonaparte  only  anticipated  the  real  wish  of 
France  in  soliciting  the  Conooidat  of  1802.    Nevertheless, 
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Bossnet  may  have  feared  a  schism,  and  is  to  be  excused  if 
he  did,  and  his  motive  is  to  be  honored,  even  if,  enlight- 
ened by  subsequent  events,  we  are  forced  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment. 

The  Four  Articles  of  the  French  clergy  have  generally 
been  opposed,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  almost 
exclusively  on  the  ground  that  they  deny  the  infallibility, 
unless  accepted  by  the  Church,  of  the  Papal  definitions  of 
faith  and  morals ;  but  this  denial  is  not  their  essential 
character,  and  is  only  incidental  to  their  main  purpose. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  when  defining  faith  or  morals 
for  the  whole  Church,  we  are  told,  may  be  denied  without 
formal  heresy,  because  it  has  been  controverted,  and  has 
not  yet  been  formally  defined ;  but,  with  the  great  body  of 
Catholics,  we  hold  it  to  be  true,  and  should  regard  our- 
selves as  guilty  in  faro  conscieniuc  of  heresy  were  we  to 
deny  it,  for  the  evidence  of  its  truth  is  conclusive  to  us, 
and  it  is  not  of  Catholic  faith  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
Church  has  not  by  a  formal  judicial  act  so  defined  it.  But 
the  Four  Articles  bear  on  our  present  discussion  only  in 
their  teaching  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal.  The  essential  point  of  the 
Gallican  Declaration  is  the  assertion  of  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  the  denial  to  the  Church  of  all 
authority,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  temporal  order,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  state 
in  temporal  aflairs,  as  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  Four  Ar- 
ticles :  "  Beato  Petro  ejusque  succcssoribus  Christi  vicariis 
ipsique  Ecclesia;  rerum  spiritualium  et  ad  aDternam  salu- 
tem  pertinentium,  non  autem  civilium  ac  temporalinm,  a 

Deo  traditam  potestatcm Reges  ergo  et  principes 

in  temporalibus  nuUi  ecclesiaslicce  potestati  Dei  ordinU" 
iione  subjici,  neque  auctoritate  eluvium  Ecclesice  directs  vet 
indirecte  depani^  aut  illorum  subditos  eximi  a  fide  atque 
^  obediential  ac  prcestito  fidelitatis  Sacramento  solvi  posse^ 
cumque  sententiam  publico  tranquiUitati  necessariami  nee 
minus  Ecclesise  quam  imperio  utilem,  ut  verbo  Dei,  Patrum 
traditioni  et  Sanctorum  exemplis  consonam,  omnino  reti- 
nendam."  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  assert  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  temporal  order,  for  they  were  Catholics 
^  .  and  intended  to  assert  nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  faith ; 

their  pnrpose  wasi  we  supposei  to  deny  the  temporal  an- 
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thority  of  the  Church,  and  to  assort  the  independence  of 
kings  and  princ^cs  in  temporals.*  They  no  doubt  held  that 
the  state  is  bound  to  be  just  in  the  management  of  tempo- 
ral aflairs ;  but,  by  denying  all  authority  of  the  Church  as 
a  government  over  princes  in  the  temporal  order,  they  left 
the  prince  free  to  judge  for  himself,  in  that  order,  of  the 
justice  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  his  acts, 
and  therefore  emancipated  him  in  tempomls  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  obey  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  and  applied 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  in  effect  to  emanci- 
pate the  whole  temporal  order  from  its  subjection  to  the 
spiritual  order;  for  the  Church,  the  Pope  as  visible  head 
of  the  Church,  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  They  declared  the  prince  free,  so  far  as 
the  Church  is  concerned,  to  rule  his  subjects  in  the  tempo- 
ral order  as  he  saw  fit,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  adopt 
any  and  every  measure  of  public  policy  which  he  should 
judge  to  be  for  their  temporal  prosperity  or  well-being. 
They  thus  entirely  separated  politics  from  religion  and 
morality,  withdrew  them  from  all  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
abandoned  them  to  the  judgment,  the  mercy,  the  will,  or 
the  caprice  of  CoRsar,  with  no  right  on  the  part  of  Peter  to 
take  the  least  conceivable  cognizance  of  his  temporal  gov- 
ernment Consequently,  they  removed  by  their  declara- 
tion all  check  imposed  by  the  Church  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and  left  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  abso- 
lute monarch  he  wished,  and,  till  God  began  to  send  him 
aiilictions,  he  was  determined,  to  be. 

*  Frum  some  tbinirs  Bossuct  suWquenlly  wrote,  it  might  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  real  intention  of  the  Assembly  was  not  so  much  to  assert 
the  independence  of  the  prince  in  temporals,  as  it  was  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  in  spirituals,  and  define  the  boundary  beyond  which 
the  state  or  civil  authority  could  not  pass  without  encroachin(r  on  the  in- 
violable province  of  the  Church.  We  would  gladly  believe  that  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  Assembly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  wae 
in  the  main  the  intention  of  Bossuet  himself.  He  not  unlikely  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  without  falling  into  manifcM  heresy  and  schism,  and  therefore  to  save 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiif,  and  not  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
point.  But  after  all,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Assembly  was 
summoned  by  the  king,  and  put  forth  its  declaration,  force  us  to  believe 
tliat  the  purpose  of  its  ntombers  was  to  assert  as  broad  a  margin  for  the 
civil  authority  as  they  could  without  rushing  into  open  heresy  and  schism. 
The  Declaration  seems  to  us,  when  interpreted  by  its  history,  to  have  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  rather  than  of  the  Church,  and  with  far 
more  regard  for  the  royal  than  the  papal  tnthority. 
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Under  the  political  relation  the  Gallican  Declaration  of 
1(582  was  simply  the  complement  of  the  revolution  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy;  un- 
der the  ecclesiastical  relation  it  excluded  the  Church  as 
a  government  from  the  state,  and  greatly  weakened  her 
moral  force  even  in  spirituals.  It  tended  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  depress  the  power  of  the  papacy  in  favor  of  the 
episcopacy ;  in  the  second  instance,  to  depress  the  epis- 
copacy in  favor  of  the  presbytery;  and  in  the  third,  to  de- 
press the  presbytery  or  the  cierici  in  favor  of  the  laity, 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  the  state,  not  only  in  temporals,  but 
also  in  spirituals,  as  was  fully  proved  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Assembly  which  decreed  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy.  The  original  vice  of  the  Four  Ar- 
ticles was  in  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  and  placing 
the  state  and  the  Church,  each  in  its  own  order,  on  the 
same  footing,  each  holding  immediately  from  God,  inde- 
pendently of  the  other;  which  assumed  the  secular  prince  in 
seculars  to  be  as  high  and  as  independent  a  sovereign  as 
the  Pope  is  in  spirituals,  or  that  God  had  made  Caesar  as 
supreme  in  the  temporal  order  as  he  had  Peter  in  the  spirit- 
ual order.  It  placed  the  two  orders  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  made  Peter  and  Ctesar  equally  independent 
and  supreme.  If  in  spirituals  Peter  could  say  to  Caesar, 
"  I  am  your  master,"  in  temporals  Crosar  could  say  to  Pe- 
ter, "  I  am  your  lord,  and  you  are  my  subject"  To  this 
specious  theory,  which  is  still  popular  even  with  many 
Catholics,  there  are  one  or  two  rather  grave  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  the  normal  relation  of  the  two  orders  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  that  of  equality  or  mutual  independence, 
because  the  temporal  order,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown, 
exists  for  the  spiritual,  not  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  subor- 
dinate to  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  subject  to  the 
spiritual  sovereign,  in  obedience  to  whose  authority  the 
temporal  sovereign  must  govern.  This  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  cannot  be  denied,  if  we.  concede  any  spir- 
itual order  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  the  separation 
of  the  two  orders  supposed  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  fact. 
The  two  orders  are  distinguishable,  but  the  temporal  is 
never  without  the  spiritual,  any  more  than  the  creature  is 
without  the  creator.  It  is  impossible  in  practice  to  draw  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  so  that  the  one 
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shall  never  overlap  the  other.  There  is  no  state  without 
law;  there  is  no  law  without  justice,  and  justice,  whether 
natural  or  supernatural,  is  already  in  the  spiritual  order, 
and  in  some  sense  its  very  foundation.  The  Church  in 
her  tribunals  takes  cognizance  of  sins  against  natural  jus- 
tice, no  less  than  of  sins  against  faith  and  the  Sacraments. 
Nobody  can  deny  to  the  spiritual  authority  the  right  to  do 
this,  and  contend  that  sins  against  natural  justice  are  not 
sins  against  God,  are  not  spiritual  offences.  The  real 
oilice  of  the  prince,  the  real  mission  of  the  state,  is  to 
maintain  natural  justice  in  society,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  magistrate  bears  the  sword ;  but  the  state  is  not  con- 
stituted the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  law  of  nature,  the 
supreme  judge  to  declare  what  is  or  what  is  not  natural 
justice.  Its  office  is  principally  executive,  and  is  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  only  within  the  sphere  of  simple  human 
prudence.  It  must  learn  the  law,  the  justice,  or  the  moral- 
ity of  its  policy  from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  defer  to  it 
in  every  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  natural,  no  less 
than  in  the  supernatural  order ;  for  to  interpret  the  law  of 
nature,  natural  right,  which  the  revealed  law  always  pre- 
supposes and  continns,  is  just  as  much  a  spiritual  function, 
as  it  is  to  interpret  and  apply  the  revealed  or  supernatural 
law  itself.  Now  as  the  state  supposes  the  natural  law,  as 
temporals  are  all  subjected  to  this  law,  and  cannot  right- 
fully be  withdrawn  from  the  sovereignty  of  natural  justice, 
to  make  the  secular  authority  independent  and  suprt^me  in 
civil  and  temporal  affairs  is  to  clothe  it  with  spiritual  at- 
tributes, and  to  declare  it  in  the  temporal  order  a  real 
spiritual  authority,  which  is  to  deny  the  very  separation 
of  the  two  powers  asserted,  and  to  fall  into  the  contra- 
diction and  absurdity  of  declaring  the  purely  temporal 
authority  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  separa- 
tion and  independence  of  the  two  powers,  declared  by 
the  Assembly  of  1682,  are  therefore  impracticable  and 
absurd. 

But  grant  it  for  a  moment  Then  the  prince  is  and 
must  be  supreme  judge  of  the  natural  law,  as  applicable 
to  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  subjects.  The  revealed  law 
does  in  no  instance  abrogate  the  natural  law.  It  presup- 
poses and  confirms  it  Then  nothing  can  be  enjoined  in 
the  revealed  or  positive  law  that  conflicts  with  the  natural 
law.    Then  nothing  demanded  by  the  law  of  nature  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular state,  can  contravene  any  thing  contained  in  the 
revealed,  supernatural,  or  positive  divine  law.  The  prince 
is  supreme  judge  of  the  natural  law  as  applicable  to  civil 
and  temporal  affairs,  in  regard  to  which,  as  say  the  As- 
sembly of  1682,  the  Church  has  received  no  power  from 
God.  The  prince,  then,  has  the  sovereign  right  to  adopt 
any  and  every  measure  for  the  temporal  well-being  of  his 
subjects  or  of  his  principality,  that  he  judges  to  be  author- 
ized or  permitted  by  the  law  of  nature  or  natural  justice. 
Suppose,  then,  he  regards  the  modification  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization in  his  dominions,  as  essential  to  that  well-being. 
How  can  you  deny  his  right  to  effect  such  modification  or 
suppression  ?  Do  your  best,  then,  your  Gallicanism  be- 
comes Febronianism,  and  asserts  the  right  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, leaving  the  revealed  dogma  and  the  Sacraments 
untouched,  to  determine  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  decreed 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  July,  1790,  is  only  its  legit- 
imate development. 

The  Revolution  of  1789,  then,  in  our  judgment,  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  only  the  reaction  of  old  constitutional 
France  against  the  absolutism  effected  or  very  nearly 
effected  by  Louis  the  Foiuleenth,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
natural  development  of  the  independence  of  the  civil  au- 
thority asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  the  thirty-five  bish- 
ops of  the  Assembly  of  1682.  Even  the  movement  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  is  in  some  sense  justified  by  that 
Declaration.  The  Jansenists  were  the  children  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers,  and  the  philosophers  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  Jansenists.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Declaration  of  1682  was  favorable  to  the  Jansenists,  inas- 
much as  it  depressed  and  restricted  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See,  detracted  from  the  moral  weight  of  the  Papal  constitu- 
tions, and  rendered  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  the  spirit- 
ual authority  practically  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
Assembly  practically  asserted  the  right  of  inferiors  to  define 
the  rights  and  powers  of  superiors,  and  when  once  the 
principle  that  inferiors  have  the  right  to  define  the  authority 
of  superiors  is  admitted,  there  is  no  end  to  its  application. 
All  authority  is  subverted,  and  superiors  can  have  no  au- 
thority, except  such   as  the  inferiors  choose  to  concede 
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them.  Jansenian  bisha]is,  under  cover  of  this  principle, 
could  reclaim  against  the  Papal  constitution  condemning 
them.  Janscnian  presbyters  could  reclaim  against  their 
orthodox  bishops,  as  the:^c  had  done  against  the  Pope,  and 
the  laity  could  restrict  the  powers  of  the  clergy  of  either 
order  at  will  The  Jansenists  were  naturally  irritated 
against  the  popes  and  bishops  who  condemned  them,  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  as  their  respect  for  their  aut|)or- 
ity  was  diminished.  They  became  also  irritated  against 
the  monarchy,  which  displayed  its  force  against  them,  and 
the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  its  responsibility,  increased 
by  the  independence  conceded  to  it  by  th8  Four  Articles. 
Ilence  they  prepared  the  way  for  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
and  for  the  hostility  to  the  Church  and  the  monarchy,  and 
to  all  authority  displayed  by  the  philosophers  and  their 
dupes. 

Moreov(*r,  the  Four  Articles  must,  if  reduced  to  practice, 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  the  civil  authority  the  sole 
and  supreme  judge  of  the  natural  law.  The  tone  or  tem- 
per of  mind  that  would  so  interpret  them  would  assert  the 
natural  as  the  limit  of  the  revealed  law,  and  assume  that 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  latter  opposed  to  the  monarch's 
interpretation  of  the  former.  But,  after  all,  the  monarch  is 
human,  and  his  authority  is  only  human  authority,  which 
of  itself  alone  does  not  and  cannot  bind  in  conscience. 
It  binds  conscience  only  by  virtue  of  its  conformity  to  the 
law  of  nature.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  only  another  name 
for  natural  reason ;  consequently  there  can  be  in  revelation 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  reason.  But  reason  is  all 
and  entire  in  every  man,  and  therefore  whatever  claims  to 
be  the  revealed  will  or  law  of  God  thatjs  repugnant  to  my 
reason,  is  false,  is  fraud  or  imposture.  In  practice,  with 
our  corrupt  nature,  this  will  be  my  individual  right  to  judge 
of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  reject  as  false,  as  fraud,  as  im- 
position, whatever  is  repugnant  to  my  reason,  to  my  will, 
to  my  passions,  or  to  niy  caprice.  Here  is  Voltaire,  and 
the  whole  of  him,  and  here,  too,  is  Rousseau,  at  least  in 
part.  Rousseau  was  more  comprehensive  than  Voltaire. 
Voltaire  was  simply  the  Luther  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
Rousseau  was  at  once  the  Luther  and  the  Calvin  of  the 
same  century.  He  was  a  critic  and  destroyer,  like  Vol- 
taire, like  Luther ;  he  was  also  a  constructive  genius,  like 
Calvin.     In  destroying  authority,  he  labored  with  Voltaire ; 
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in  seeking  to  construct,  he  went  beyond  him.  The  Four 
Articles  had,  in  the  secular  interpretation  of  them,  declared 
kings  and  princes  absolute,  —  that  is,  had  declared  abso- 
lute and  supreme  the  civil  authority,  or  reasserted  the  old 
maxim,  Quod  principi  placuit^  id  legis  habet  vigorem.  But 
St.  Augustine,  St  Thomas,  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Du  Per- 
ron, Fenelon,  and  nearly  all  Catholic  doctors  of  any  note, 
except  Bossuet,  who  in  this  seems  to  have  followed  James 
the  First  of  England  and  the  jurisconsults  of  the  courts 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Philip  the  Fair,  teach  that 
kings  derive  their  power  from  God  through  the  people, 
and  hold  it  as  a*  sacred  trust  from  God  for  the  nation.  The 
real  human  sovereign,  then,  is  not  the  king,  but  the  peo- 
ple or  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  absolutism  asserted  by 
the  Four  Articles  for  kings  and  princes  is,  by  an  easy  and 
necessary  transition,  asserted  for  the  people  or  the  nation. 
And  here  is  the  remainder  of  Rousseau,  the  democratic 
part, — the  substitution  of  the  nation  or  the  people  for  kings 
and  princes.  As  the  people  have  the  right  to  institute 
government  for  their  common  good,  and  as  they  arc,  since 
sovereign,  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  for  their  com- 
mon good,  they  have  the  right  to  alter,  modify,  or  suppress 
all  existing  laws,  usages,  institutions,  of  whatever  name  or 
nature,  which  they  judge  to  be  repugnant  to  that  good, 
and  to  introduce  such  new  institutions  and  laws  as  they 
judge  to  be  favorable  to  it  as  they  understand  it  for  them- 
selves. Here  is  the  French  Revolution,  the  suppression  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Church,  —  the  substitution  of  democratic  for  mo- 
narchical despotism.  All  follows  logically  enough  from  the 
absolutism  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  temporal  authority  asserted  by  the  Assembly 

p        of  1682. 

I  We  think  too  much  influence  has  been  attributed  to 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  with  their  confederates.  The 
Jansenists  and  Protestants  had  more  to  do  with  forming 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics,  than  the  philosophers.  We  do  not  believe 
philosophers  were  ever  able  to  revolutionize  any  state, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  are  a  proud,  high-pre- 
tending class,  but  UBuaUy  weak  and  inefficient  Without 
the  deplorable  antecedents  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Declaration  which  he  forced  from  the  French  clergy. 
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Voltaire  and  Rousseau  would  have  labored  in  vain  to 
shake  the  faith  of  the  French  people,  or  to  overthrow  the 
French  state.  Their  infidel  philosophy  had  corrupted  a 
portion  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  bourfceoisie^  it  is  true,  but  even  at  the  opening  of  the 
States  General  it  had  not  touched  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  It  prevailed  in  the  chateaux,  the  saloons,  and,  to 
some  extent,  among  the  people  in  the  capital  and  large 
towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  had  hardly  penetrated  into 
the  provinces,  and  the  people  generally  retained  their 
faith,  as  the  instructions  of  the  electors  ol  all  orders,  espe- 
cially of  the  clergy  and  the  commons,  to  their  deputies 
to  the  States  General  amply  prove.  Its  adherents,  in  the 
beginning,  were  only  a  minority  even  in  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  if  the  friends  of  order  and  of  religion  had  been  as 
active  and  as  energetic  as  their  opponents,  they  could  easily 
have  crushed  the  revolution  in  the  bud.  The  measures 
so  hostile  to  religion  afterwards  decreed  by  the  National 
Assembly,  could  not  in  the  beginning  have  obtained  even 
a  hearing.  The  fatal  measures  which  were  adopted  in  the 
summer  of  1789,  when  the  clergy  were  everywhere  ap- 
plauded as  the  warm  friends  of  liberty,  would,  notwith- 
standing the  union  of  the  three  orders  in  a  single  assem- 
bly, voting  per  capita^  have  been  indignantly  rejected,  had 
they  not  been  looked  upon  as  purely  political  measures, 
having  no  important  bearing  on  religion.  There  was  a 
strong  dislike  to  absolute  monarchy,  there  was  an  absurd 
craving  for  equality,  that  is,  of  every  man  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  highest  round  of  the  ladder ;  but  there  was  no  gen- 
eral hostility  to  the  Church,  no  general  animosity  against 
the  clergy. 

The  first  fatal  measures,  those  which  we  can  now  easily 
see  involved  all  that  followed,  were  taken  with  the  appro- 
bation or  the  acquiescence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  and  supported  by  ecclesiastics,  who  proved,  by 
their  subsequent  conduct,  that  they  were  firm  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Church,  and  ready  to  die  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  They  saw  not,  they  suspected  not,  whither  things 
were  tending.  They  had  been  taught  to  regard  politics  as 
separate  from  and  independent  of  religion.  They  had 
been  trained  under  the  Four  Articles,  and  many  of  them 
under  these  articles  as  developed  and  understood  by  cour- 
tiers and  Jansenists.    Regarding  politics  as  a  distinct  and 
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separate  sphere  from  religion,  they  followed  heedlessly 
the  ])olitii'al  direction  given  by  the  adroit  few  who  wished 
to  tlt'catholir.izc  France,  without  once  stopping  to  in- 
quire whelher  iIk^v  wore  not  conceding  in  the  state  prin- 
ciples whicli  th(»y  must  disavow  the  first  moment  they 
resorted  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  religion.  They 
did  not  think  of  applying  their  principles  as  Catholics 
within  the  arena  of  politics,  and  committed  themselves 
to  the  dangerous  measures  before  suspecting  them  to  be 
dangerous. 

Moreover,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  conceding  on  all  oc- 
casions the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Articles,  w(»re  unable  to 
oppose  with  strict  logical  effect  the  attacks  of  the  Revolu- 
tion on  the  rights  of  the  Church.  They  professed  them- 
selves ready  to  yield  to  it  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
temporal  order,  in  every  thing  that  did  not  touch  thi^  spirit- 
ual authority.  But  who  was  to  decide  where  the  tem- 
poral  ended  and  the  spiritual  began  ?  The  Church  ? 
Then  the  Four  Articles  had  no  sense,  for  then  the  Church 
was  supreme  in  all  things,  inasmuch  as  she  defined  both 
her  own  powers  and  those  of  the  state;  and  therefore  the 
clergy,  in  saying  they  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
state  or  of  the  National  Assembly  in  temporals,  meant 
nothing,  and  used  only  vain  words.  The  state  /  Then 
when  the  Assembly  declared  the  measures  it  adojned 
purely  political  measures,  the  bishops  and  (Jergy  were 
l)ound  on  their  own  principles  not  to  oppose  them,  unless 
on  political  grounds.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  throughout 
all  the  controversy  excited  by  the  anti-Catholic  measures 
proposed  by  the  coU  ffauche^  were  evidently  embarrassed 
by  the  Four  Articles.  Their  thought  was  sound,  was  Ultra- 
montane, but  they  undertook  to  bring  it  out  and  defend  it 
under  Galilean  forms,  which  deprived  it  of  its  practical 
power.  What  they  wanted  to  say  was :  The  Church  is 
supreme,  and  you  have  no  power  except  what  you  hold  in 
subordination  to  her,  either  in  spirituals  or  in  temporals. 
You  say  your  measures  are  only  political,  and  are  only  such 
as  you  are  free,  by  virtue  of  the  independence  of  the  political 
oRler,  to  adopt.  This  is  nothing,  for  you  are  not  your 
own  judges  in  either  order.  You  no  more  have  political 
than  ecclesiastical  independence.  The  Church  alone,  un- 
der God,  is  independent,  and  she  defines  both  your  powers 
and  her  own.     The  question  for  you  is  not  whether  your 
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measures  are  purely  political  or  not,  but  whether  they  are 
such  as  she  leaves  you  free  to  adopt ;  for  not  even  in  the 
political  order  are  you  free  to  adopt  any  measures  which 
she  disapproves.  This  would  have  been  plain,  consistent, 
straightforward,  and  left  no  room  for  equivocation,  for  craft, 
or  subtlety  in  confusing  the  question,  and  misleading  the 
judgment ;  but  this  language  the  Four  Articles  forbade  to 
be  adoptf'td. 

Moreover,  by  having  taught  the  people  the  independence 
and  supremacy  of  Ciesar  in  the  political  order,  they  had 
given  occasion  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  entertain  an 
honest  doubt,  of  which  the  revolutionists  availed  them- 
selves with  terrible  effect,  whether  the  measures  objected 
to  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  not  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  civil  power.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  con- 
tended throughout  that  their  measures  touched  only  tem- 
porals, that  they  left  the  spiritual  power,  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion itself,  intact;  and  as  they  really  made,  so  far  as  the 
poor  people  could  perceive,  no  change  in  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship, how  were  these  poor  people  —  who  had  always  heard 
it  said  that  the  Church  had  no  political  power,  that  she  is 
incompetent  in  temporals,  and  that  all  temporal  affairs  are 
of  the  domain  of  Ctesar,  who  is  as  supreme  in  his  order 
as  she  is  in  hers  —  to  be  assured  that  the  National  As- 
sembly had  transcended  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  its  measures  did  not  spring 
from  self-interest,  fanaticism,  or  aristocratic  and  monarchi- 
cal tendencies,  instead  of  conscientious  attachment  to  re- 
ligion and  fidelity  to  the  Church  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
large  numbers  supported  the  constitution,  and  persecuted 
the  nonjuring  clergy,  who  were  by  no  means  in  their 
own  estimation  apostates.  The  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly  even  intended  to  retain  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  the  length  they  did  only  because  they  held  that 
the  ineasures  they  adopted  were  political,  and  not  spirit- 
ual, and  therefore  within  the  competency  of  the  political 
power.  Do  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  and  the  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  Irishmen  in  this  country  who  sympathize 
with  him,  intend  to  renounce  their  faith,  or  imagine  that 
they  cannot  do  all  thcv  propose  to  do  without  ceasing  to 
be  good  Catholics  ?  5fot  at  all.  They  doubtless  are  well 
aware  that  they  have  no  strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
pious  and  devoted  Catholics,  but  they  suppose  that  their 
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movements  are  all  in  a  sphere  independent  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  such  as  may  be  prosecuted  without  any  im- 
peachment of  their  religion.  These  movements,  in  their 
judgment,  arc  wholly  in  the  political  order,  and  they  have 
heard  it  said,  from  their  youth  up,  that  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  that  she  has  received  no  mis- 
sion in  regard  to  the  political  order,  and  they  therefore 
very  naturally  conclude  that  they  are  under  no  kind  of  ob- 
ligation to  render  her  any  account  of  their  political  conduct. 
So  was  it  with  a  large  portion  of  the  French  people  in 
1789.  In  opposing  the  nonjuring  bishops  and  priests 
they  believed  they  were  only  asserting  their  natural  rights 
as  men,  or  as  the  state,  and  were  merely  resisting  the  un- 
warrantable assumptions  of  the  spiritual  power.  If  they 
had  been  distinctly  taught  that  the  political  authority  is 
always  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  had  grown  up  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  nation  is  not  competent  to  defmo,  in 
relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  its  own  rights,  that  the 
Church  defines  both  its  powers  and  her  own,  and  that, 
though  the  nation  may  b(^  and  ought  to  be  independent  in 
relation  to  other  nations,  it  has  and  can  have  no  inde- 
pendence in  face  of  the  Church,  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  they  would  have  seen  at  a  glance,  that  to  support 
the  civil  authority  against  the  spiritual,  no  matter  in  what 
measures,  was  the  renunciation  of  their  faith  as  Catholics, 
and  the  actual  or  virtual  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  order.  Brought  thus  distinctly  to  the  point,  and 
compelled,  without  any  subterfuge  or  any  sophistry  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  their  understandings,  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Catholic  religion  and  the  constitutional  relig- 
ion, we  feel  confident  very  few  would  have  prevaricated, 
and  that  the  National  Assembly  would  have  found  general 
execration,  instead  of  popular  support,  for  its  schismatic 
and  infidel  measures.  The  independence  of  the  political 
order  asserted  by  the  Four  Articles  laid  the  people  open 
to  the  influence  of  artful  leaders,  who  wished  to  destroy 
the  Church,  and  rendered  but  too  many  of  them  deaf  to 
the  expostulations  of  their  legitimate  pastors.  We  look 
upon  the  French  revolution,  therefore,  as  a  judgment  of 
God  on  the  king  and  nobility,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
for  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  trusts,  for  their  betrayal  of 
the  rights,  and  nonperformance  of  the  duties,  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  and  as  a  practical  demonstration  to  the 
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whole  world  of  the  dangerousness  to  the  state,  to  the  na- 
tion, and  to  religion  herself,  of  the  doctrine  asserted  in  the 
too  famous  Gallican  Declaration  of  1682. 

There  is  always,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  times  and 
in  the  most  Catholic  states,  a  party,  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, who  have  no  conception  of  religion  as  law,  or  of  the 
Church  as  a  kingdom,  with  a  constitution,  laws,  and  chiefs 
of  her  own,  set  up  on  the  earth  with  plenary  authority, 
under  God,  over  states  and  individuals,  —  a  party  who 
never  think  of  the  Church  as  a  divinely  constituted  govern- 
ment, even  in  spirituals,  and  count  for  nothing  her  external 
organization,  her  mission,  or  her  discipline.  The  Creed, 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  Ritual  comprise,  for  them,  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  they  never  can  or  never  will  under- 
stand why  these  may  not  be  just  as  salutary  when  held 
out  of  unity  as  when  held  in  it.  If  a  bishop  has  really 
received  the  episcopal  character,  and  if  he  holds  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  observes  the  approved 
ritual,  they  see  no  reason  why  his  ministrations  are  not  of 
the  same  value,  when  he  receives  his  mission,  his  jurisdic- 
tion, or  investiture  from  the  state,  as  when  he  receives  it 
from  the  successor  of  Peter.  The  authority,  the  mission, 
external  unity  of  the  Church,  or  her  unity  and  jurisdiction 
as  a  government,  never  strike  them  as  essential  elements 
of  her  constitution,  or  as  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
maintained  in  order  to  believe  and  maintain  the  Catholic 
religion.  Here  was  the  difficulty  in  France  during  the  Rev- 
olution. The  great  body  of  the  faithful  knew  the  Church 
as  the  revelation  of  God,  as  the  sacraments,  and  as  worship ; 
but  owing  to  the  innate  jealousy  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
to  the  perhaps  necessary  prudence  of  doing  or  saying  as 
little  as  possible  to  irritate  this  jealousy,  or  to  give  offence 
to  Caesar,  no  small  portion  of  them  had  remained  compar- 
atively Ignorant  of  her  as  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  on 
the  earth  for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations,  states 
and  individuals.  They  recognized  in  her  authority  to 
teach  the  Symbol  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  at 
least  in  a  restricted  sense ;  but  when  there  was  question  of 
government,  and  the  word  kingdom  was  mentioned,  they 
thought  only  of  the  state,  and  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in 
their  simplicity,  with  the  Jews  who  demanded  of  Pilate  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  ^'  We  have  no  king  but  Cassar ! " 
This  is  what  gave  to  the  Jansenists,  Protestants,  and  phi- 
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losophers  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  out  of  it,  their 
fearful  power  over  a  portion  of  the  French  people,  and 
what  took  away  from  the  faithful  pastors  their  legitimate 
influence  over  their  flocks. 

In  these  revolutionaury  times  the  great  point  to  be  spe- 
cially insisted  on,  it  seems  to  us,  is,  that  the  Church  is  a 
government,  a  kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  kingdoms  and 
Principality  of  principalities.  What  is  most  important  is, 
to  understand  that  she  is  a  power,  an  organized  power, 
divinely  constituted,  assisted,  and  protected,  representing 
the  Divine  authority  on  earth,  and  as  such  universal  and 
supreme.  How  the^  state  is  organized,  or  by  whom  ad- 
ministered, is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  The 
state  may  be  monarchical  or  republican,  aristocratic  or 
democratic,  if  it  only  be  understood  and  conceded  that 
over  it,  as  over  every  individual,  there  is  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, a  spiritual  authority,  commissioned  by  God  himself, 
to  interpret  and  apply  his  law  to  every  department  of  hu- 
man life,  individual  or  social,  public  or  private  ;  for  if  such 
authority  be  recognized  and  submitted  to,  no  interest,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  can  fail  to  be  protected  and  promoted. 
Undoubtedly,  the  assertion  of  this  authority  is  a  delicate 
matter,  owing  to  the  utter  confusion  which  obtains  in 
men's  minds  respecting  it ;  but  we  pray  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  have  some  little  candor  and  good-will  to  bear  in 
mind  that  to  assert  this  authority  is  by  no  means  to  merge 
the  state  in  the  Church,  or  to  claim  for  the  Church  direct 
temporal  authority,  although  even  to  claim  for  her  direct 
temporal  authority  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  forbidden  to  the 
Catholic.  What  we  here  assert  is,  that  the  spiritual  au- 
thority, in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  by  the  express  ap- 
^  pointraent  of  Grod,  extends  beyond  what  are  ordinarily 
{  called  spirituals,  — to  all  matters  which  do  or  can  interest 
oonscience,  or  concerning  which  there  can  arise  any  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false.  The  Church,  we 
grant,  nay,  maintain,  is  spiritual,  and  governs  in  reference, 
and  only  in  reference,  to  a  spiritual  end ;  but  as  the  tem- 
poral order  subsists  only  by  and  for  the  spiritual,  she, 
though  not  it  any  more  than  Gk>d  is  the  world,  nor  the 
temporal  authority  itself,  has,  as  the  God  whose  represent- 
^  ative  on  earth  she  is,  supreme  authority  over  it,  and  the 

l^  full  right,  under  God,  to  prescribe  to  it  the  law  it  is  bound 


in  all  things  and  at  all  times  to  consult  and  obey. 
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We  do  not,  indeed,  clainfi  for  the  Church  in  relation  to 
the  temporal  authority  the  right  to  make  the  law,  for  God 
himself,  and  he  only,  makes  the  law  ;  but  we  do  claim  for 
her  the  right  to  declare  and  apply  his  law  to  kings  and 
princes,  states  and  empires,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  matters.  The  Church,  of 
course,  has  no  right  to  depose  a  legitimate  prince,  that  is, 
a  prince  who  has  the  right  to  reign,  or  to  absolve  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  for  she  has  no  right  to  do  wrong 
or  to  violate  the  law  of  God,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  she  ever  does,  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  for  she 
is  holy  and  infallible  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  she  has  the  right  to  judge 
who  has  or  has  not,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  the 
right  to  reign,  —  whether  the  prince  has  by  his  infidel- 
ity, his  misdeeds,  his  tyranny  and  oppression,  forfeited  his 
trust,  and  lost  his  right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
and  therefore,  whether  they  are  still  held  to  their  allegiance 
or  are  released  from  it  by  the  law  of  God.  If  she  have  the 
right  to  judge,  she  has  the  right  to  pronounce  judgment,  and 
order  its  execution ;  therefore,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  the  prince  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
reign,  and  to  declare  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  free  to  elect  themselves  a  new  sover- 
eign. 

She  has  the  right,  we  say,  to  pronounce  sentence,  bat 
whether  the  sentence  shall  be  carried  into  effect  or  not  in 
the  temporal  order  depends,  in  point  of  fact,  on  that  order 
itself;  not  because  she  has  no  authority  over  the  tempo- 
ral power,  but  because  she  has  no  temporal  arms  with 
which  to  enforce  the  execution  of  her  sentence.  She  bears 
indeed  the  temporal  sword,  but  it  was  not  the  will  of  her 
Spo\ise  that  she  should  wield  it  with  her  own  hands.  She 
oitlinarily  exercises  it  only  by  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and 
she  has  only  spiritual  means  by  which  to  compel  them  to 
exercise  it  according  to  her  orders.  So,  however  extensive 
her  authority,  or  full  her  right  over  the  temporal  power, 
she  depends  solely  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  her  chil- 
dren for  its  practical  assertion  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
spiritual  order.  It  is  this  fact,  we  apprehend,  that  has  led 
so  many  to  misconceive  and  to  misstate  her  authority  in 
regard  to  temporal  sovereigns,  and  it  is  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  this  fact  that  usually  so  alarms  Caesar  and  his  min- 
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istcrs.  God  respects  in  all  men  the  free  will  of  man,  and 
forces  no  man  into  the  Church  or  into  heaven  against  his 
free  will.  There  is  no  one  who  cannot,  if  he  chooses,  resist 
Divine  grace,  disobey  the  law  of  God,  and  lose  his  soul. 
God  will  have  none  but  a  free-will  offering,  none  but  a  vol- 
untary service,  although  those  who  reject  his  offers,  refuse 
to  serve  him,  and  disobey  his  commands,  do  so  at  their  own 
peril,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences.  So  he  has  not 
willed  that  his  Church  should  with  her  own  hands  wield 
the  temporal  sword,  and  has  left  the  nations,  not  the  right, 
but  the  ability,  to  resist  her  judgments,  and  to  refuse  to  exe- 
cute her  decrees.  If  their  faith  and  conscience  will  not 
lead  them  to  execute  her  sentence,  when  that  sentence 
requires  the  exercise  of  physical  force,  she  can  herself  do 
no  more,  and  the  responsibility  rests  with  them.  Her  prac- 
tical power  over  temporal  affairs  is  therefore  restricted  to 
that  which  is  yielded  her  by  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  faith- 
ful, although  her  right,  her  authority,  is  supreme  and  uni- 
versal. If  her  children  arc  uninstructed  as  to  this  right,  if 
they  grow  up  with  the  persuasion  that  she  has  no  authority 
over  temporals,  and  that  her  power  is  restricted  to  teaching 
the  Catechism  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  she  will 
be  able  to  exert  little  or  no  power  over  temporal  govern- 
ments, and  her  children,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  will 
too  often  be  found  siding  with  the  state  against  her,  and 
rushing  headlong  into  heresy  and  schism,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
state  and  the  perdition  of  their  own  souls.  Nevertheless, 
her  authority,  her  right  remains ;  and  not  unfrcquently  her 
heavenly  Spouse  in  a  mysterious  manner  intervenes  to  vin- 
dicate it,  and  to  carry  her  sentence  into  effect,  as  we  saw 
surprisingly  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon the  First.  Schismatic  Russia,  heretical  England  and 
Prussia,  and  even  infidel  Turkey,  were  made  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  instruments  for  the  execution  of  her  decrees, 
and  inflicting  merited  chastisement  on  the  persecutor  of  her 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Napoleon  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an 
excommunication  of  a  sovereign  by  the  Pope  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  asked,  sneeringly,  if  the  old  man  ex- 
pected that  the  thunders  of  the  Church  would  cause  the 
muskets  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  his 
answer  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  when  the  muskets  did 
literally  drop  from  their  hands. 

This  power  which  we  claim  for  the  Church  over  tern- 
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poral  sovereigns  and  their  subjects  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  simple  power  of  the  keys.  Bossuet,  indeed, 
in  the  first  of  the  Four  Articles,  denies  that  kings  and 
princes  can  be  deposed,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  maintains 
that  these  give  the  Pope  no  right  in  civil  and  temporal 
alfairs ;  but  in  this  he  clearly  places  himself  in  opposition 
to  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  holy  Pontiffs  that  have 
ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  St  Gregory  the  Seventh 
expressly  deduces  his  right  to  depose  princes  and  absolve 
their  subjects  from  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  authority 
of  this  Pontiil',  canonized  by  the  Church,  is  greater  than 
that  of  Bossuet,  or  even  the  whole  thirty-five  French  bishops 
who  made  the  Galilean  Declaration  of  1682.  Bossuet  also  is 
easily  refuted  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  unless  he  can,  as 
he  cannot^  adduce  a  decision  of  authority,  disclaiming  the 
power  in  question.  Popes  have  claimed  it,  have  exercised 
it,  and  have  never  disclaimed  it  They  have  uniformly 
deduced  it  from  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  none  have  ever 
denied  it  We  have,  we  think,  then,  the  right  to  insist 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  unrestricted,  or  without  other 
limitations  than  such  as  are  imposed  by  its  own  nature.  Our 
Lord  says  to  Peter,  ''  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven."  (St  Matthew  xvi.  19.)  Here  is  conferred  all 
the  authority  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter  therefore  has  no  other  re- 
strictions than  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself ;  and 
that  authority,  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again,  by  its 
own  nature  extends  over  the  whole  temporal  order.  Thia 
is  evident,  too,  from  the  very  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  set- 
ting up  his  kingdom,  that  is,  the  Church,  on  the  earth.  He 
set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  to  rule  over  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  and  to  make  them  the  kingdoms  of  God  and 
of  his  Christ  In  giving  the  keys  of  this  kingdom  to  Peter, 
he  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  given  him 
through  them  all  the  powers  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
purpose ;  for  he  who  imposes  the  end  necessarily  confers 
the  right  io  use  all  the  means  necessary  to  eflect  it 

The  king  or  prince  holds  either  under  the  law  of  nature 
or  the  revealed  law  of  God,  and  of  course  is  bound  to  con- 
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form  to  the  law  under  which  ho  holds.  If  you  say  he 
holds  under  the  revealed  law,  there  is  no  controversy  be- 
tween us,  for  tliere  is  no  question  with  any  Catholic  that  the 
Church  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  every  case  that  does 
or  can  arise  under  that  law.  If  then  you  mean  to  oj^pose  us, 
vou  must  sav  that  he  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  what  all  those  who  take  the  iGjound  of  Bossuet  do  say. 
The  (fuestion  then  is,  Has  the  Church,  or  has  she  not,  su- 
preme judicial  authority  in  all  cases  that  do  or  can  arise 
under  the  law  of  nature?  Has  she,  or  has  she  not,  the 
right  to  take  coornizance  of  offences  against  the  natural 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  revealed  law  ?  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  she  certainly  has,  as  every  Catholic  does  and 
must  concede.  She  does  not,  she  cannot,  indeed,  abrogate 
the  natural  law,  nor  modify  any  of  its  essential  provis- 
ions; but  natural  morality  is  no  less  within  her  jurisdic- 
tion than  supernatural  morality.  She  takes  cognizance  in 
h(T  tribunals  of  oifences  against  natural  justice,  as  well  as 
of  offences  against  faith  and  the  Sacraments,  for  they  are 
eqiiaUif  qlfences  afi-ainst  God^  and  offences  against  the  nat- 
ural law  are  accounted  offences  even  of  a  deeper  dye  tha?i 
those  against  the  positive  law.  In  the  process  of  canon- 
ization, evidence  is  first  taken  with  regard  to  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  if  the  candidate  is  found  deficient  in  these,  the 
inquiry  stops  and  the  case  is  dismissed.  Obedience  to  the 
natural  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  where 
that  is  wanting,  neither  faith  nor  the  Sacraments  will  avail 
us.  If  we  have  violated  natural  justice,  we  must  make 
restitution  before  >ve  can  receive  absolution.  Certainly 
the  Church  has  jurisdiction  of  cases  under  the  natural  lavv, 
as  every  one  who  has  learned  the  Catechism,  heard  an 
instruction  from  the  pulpit,  or  been  to  confession,  must 
concede. 

If  the  Church  has  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  under  the 
natural  law,  she  must  have  in  all  cases,  unless  some  cases 
be  specially  excepted  by  God  himself,  and  expressly  re- 
served to  another  tribunal.  No  such  cases  can  be  alleged. 
There  are  reserved  cases,  as  from  a  priest  to  the  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  Pope,  but  none  from  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff  hims(»lf.  The  Church,  then,  has  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  which  do  or  can  arise  under  the  nat- 
ural as  well  as  the  revealed  law.  The  question  then  comes 
up,  Are  kings  and  princes  bound  by  the  natural  law,  tliat 
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is/bonnd  in  thoir  jG^ovornment  of  tlioir  subjects  to  observe; 
IIk'  hiw  of  natnro  /  Tlirv  most  assureillv  arc,  if  tln'v  hold 
uiulcr  that  law,  and  a  furlinri  if  tliev  bold  inidrr  the  re- 
vc-aled  law,  which  presn|>|)osi\s  and  eonlirnis  the  natnral 
law.  That  law  is  the  irround  of  their  rii^hts  and  the  rule 
of  their  dnties,  and  if  lh(\v  violate  it,  and  rub*  nnjnstly, 
tyrannieally,  oppressively,  they  sin,  and  sin  aii^ainst  ( Jod,  for 
the  natnral  law  is  law,  is  obliii^atory,  only  inasinueh  as  it 
is  the  law  of  (lod,  or  a  transeri|>t  of  the  eternal  law.  Of 
that  sin  the  (Mnireh  niav  take  eoi'nizanee  as  of  any  other 
sin,  and  bind  or  loose  those  ii^nilty  of  it  aeeordini^  to  her 
own  jndtjnient  in  the  ease.  If  tlur  sin  is  one  that  Ibrfeits 
their  power,  aeeordini^  to  the  law  of  natnre,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  repentance,  and  every  riMison  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  persisted  in,  she  has  the  rii(ht  to  bind  them,  and  to 
declare  jndiciallv  that  they  have  no  lonij^er  the  tmAxX  to 
reii^n,  and  that  their  subjects  are  no  longer  bonnd  to 
obey  them;  that  is,  to  de|)ose  them,  declare  tluj  throne 
vacant,  and  to  absolvt*  their  snbjects  from  their  allegiance 
and  declare  them  fre(»  to  (»leet  a  new  sovereign,  for  in 
all  this  sin?  does  only  declare  a  simple  fact.  In  doing 
tlii>,  it  is  (rh»ar  that  she  only  exercises  the  power  of  the 
keys,  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  that,  if  she  could  not  do 
thus  much,  thf»re  would  be  a  class  of  sins  that  exclude 
from  heaven  of  which  she  could  take  no  cognizance,  and 
to  which  she  eouhl  apply  no  remedy. 

We  concede  that  kings  hold  under  the  law  of  nature, 
and  therefore  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  and 
of  subjt»(!ts  remain  even  after  the  reception  of  the  faith 
what  they  were  b(»fore,  or  rather,  that  the  reec^ption  of  the 
faith  annuls  none  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  re- 
leases the  subject  from  no  duty  to  his  sovereign  which  he 
owed  prior  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  —  what  we 
understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  »St.  Thomas  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  suppose  the  Church  has  any  power  to 
annul  these  rights,  or  to  dispense  from  these  duties.  But 
we  reason  on  Hn;  stipposition,  that,  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture, sovereigns  have  duties  as  well  as  rights,  that  sub- 
jects liave  rights  as  well  as  duties,  and  that  the  rights 
of  sovereigns  are  forfeited  when  their  duties  are  neglect- 
ed, and  the  duties  of  stibjeets  cease  to  oblige  when  th(»ir 
rights  are  svstematicallv  and  i)erseveringlv  violated  and 
trampled  upon.     We  do  not  hold,  we  grant,  the  doctrine 
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of  the  divine  riffht  of  kincr^,  which  was  so  strenuouslv  ad- 
vocatcMl  hv  Jainc*s  the  First  of  Hiii'laiul,  and  which  was  so 
ablv  rofiilt'd  bv  nt'llannino  and  Suanv,  both  Jesuits,  and 
by  Cardinal  Dii  Purron  in  his  masterly  disronr.s<^  in  the 
asst'inbly  of  the  h^taies  Cii'neral  of  France  in  Kill.  We 
b(*lievt?  in  the  divine  origin  of  power,  for,  Xon  est  polestas 
nisi  a  Deo  ;  but  we  do  not  b(»lieve  tiiat  it  ever  becomes  the 
private  property  or  estate  of  any  man,  of  any  family,  or  of 
any  set  or  class  of  men.  Let  w-ho  will  be  invested  with 
it,  it  is  a  trust,  a  trust  from  Cnni  for  the  nation,  and,  like 
all  trusts,  liable  to  be  forfeited  by  abuse.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine,  as  we  unilerstand  it,  tauirht  bv  all  the  s^reat  doctors 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  by  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Jesuit  Suarez ;  and  no  one  of  any  note, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  unless  it  be  Jiossuet,  teacrhes  any 
thiui'  to  thi^  contrary.  In  none  of  the  early  Christian 
States  formed  by  the  Northern  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire  was  the  principle  even  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy ack  now  I  edited,  in  all  tlK»se  states  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church,  not  excepting  Kngland  and  Franco, 
monarchy  was  (»lectiv(»,  and  wherever  it  has  become  hered- 
itary  from  fiUher  to  son,  it  has  been  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
usurpation.  France,  in  electing  Louis  NapiUeon  to  be  her 
emperor,  has,  in  that  respect,  only  returned  to  Iut  ancient 
constitution;  and  in  elevating  a  new  family  to  the  throne, 
she  has  done  no  more  than  she  did  in  the  case  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  and  in  that  of  the  Capetians.  FiUgland  in  the 
case  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  unless  we  assume  that  he 
reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  in  that  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  in  that  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  motives  of  her  acts,  only 
returned  to  her  original  constitution,  and  exercised  a  right 
which,  though  long  in  al)eyance,  it  would  be  dilficult  to 
prove  had  ever  been  absolutely  lost.  The  principle  of 
(.)ri(Mital  despotism,  which  assumes  power  to  be  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  subjects  and  their 
possessions  his  private  property,  is  as  repugnant  to  Catho- 
lic ethics  as  it  is  to  public  and  private  liberty.  The  king- 
dom is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  domain  of  the  king,  and 
the  king,  tliough  he  lias  the  right  to  ^orertL  has  no  right, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  to  dominale.  Monarchy,  in  the 
sense  of  absolute  domination,  is  expressly  condenmed  by 
St.  (iregory  the  First  and  St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  treated 
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as  a  violpiico,  and  dotlarod  to  originato  in  sin,  —  to  i)c  the 
oll'spriniif  of  violence  and  iniquity.  Prinees  receive  |)o\vit 
IVoin  (iiH\  to  rule,  not  to  enslave  their  snhiects,  to  j.r()v(»rn 
tlnMU  as  freemen,  not  as  slnves,  as  men,  not  as  thin^^s,  — 
to  irov(Tn  as  pastors  or  lathers,  not  as  lords  and  despots, — 
in  lovc»,  aecordini^  to  the  rules  of  eternal  justice,  not  in 
wrath,  in  hatred,  or  according  to  the  promptings  of  th(»ir 
own  passions,  or  the  dictates  of  their  own  arbitrary  will. 
The  prince  who  does  not  bear  this  in  mind,  and  rule  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  conditions  of  the  trust  he  ha^  n»ceived,  for- 
feits his  right  to  reign,  and  by  that  releases  his  subjecis 
from  thtMr  nllegiancc*. 

This  is  what  we  understan<l  to  be  the  law  of  nature  on 
thf»  subji'ct,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Church,  and 
it  is  in  th(»  main  the  doctrine*  of  all  modern  statesmen  who 
])rofess  to  be  the  especial  friends  of  lib(.»rty.  It  was  to  this 
doctrine  that  the  Knglish  Parliament  a|)pealed  against 
Charles  the?  First  and  James  the  Second,  and  also  the 
American  Congress  of  1 77(5  against  (leorge  the  'J'hird. 
The  Church,  then,  in  deposing  a  sovereign  and  absolving 
his  subj(»cts,  does  not  abrogate  the  law  of  nature,  but  sim- 
ply administers  it.  iShc  really  only  decltuvs  the  law,  or 
pronounces  judgment  under  it.  It  is  not  her  judgment 
that  makes  the  forfeiture,  or  that  releases  the  subject;  she 
oidy  declares  a  forfeiture  already  incurred,  and  releases 
subjects  already  virtually  released  by  the  act  of  the  prince. 
This  declaration  is  necessary,  because  ni^ither  princes  nor 
subjects  can  judge  in  their  own  case.  If  we  allow  the 
prince,  as  do  the  Ciallican  monarchists,  to  be  his  own 
judge,  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  for  himself,  he  can 
tyrannize  and  oppress  at  will;  and  if  we  allow  the  people 
to  be  thcjir  own  judges,  as  do  the  (xallican  democrats,  and 
concede  that  the  sovereign  is  justiciable  by  them,  we  n*- 
verse  all  ideas  of  govermiient,  give  them  the  right  to  refusii 
submission  \vhen  they  please,  and  can  have  nothing  but 
universal  revolution  and  disorder  as  the  result. 

Assuming  that  w^e  have  rightly  int:erpreted  the  law^  of 
nature  on  the  subject,  political  power  is  a  sacred  trust  from 
God.  The  prince,  then,  is  responsible  to  (Jod  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  it.  If  responsible,  his  abuse  of  it  is  a  sin,  and 
a  sin  which  may  damn  his  soul.  How,  then,  say  that  the? 
Church  has  not,  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  the  i)ower  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  public  acts,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him 
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in  Iiis  public  capacity,  and  bind  or  loose  him  as  a  sov- 
crcii^n  ?  J)oes  he  not  owe  a  duty  to  his  subjects  ?  if  he 
deliberately  neiijlecls  that  duty,  and  tramples  on  their 
rii^hts,  does  he  not  sin  aj^ainst  justice,  and  sin  sfrievously  .' 
How  can  you  say,  as  a  ( -atholic,  that  the  Church  can  take*, 
no  cognizance  ol'  that  sin,  and  deal  with  the  guilty  prince 
as  with  any  other  sinner?  But  how  can  she  do  this  with- 
out  judiijinij:  his  conduct  as  temporal  prince,  and  by  what 
right  can  she  do  that,  if  she  have  no  power  over  the  tem- 
poral order  .'  The  powt^r  she  has  received  with  the  keys  is 
a  power  to  take  knowhulge  of  sin,  wherever  or  by  whom- 
soever committed,  and  to  bind  or  loose  the  sinner,  —  to 
accpiit  or  to  condemn  him.  'J'he  keys,  then,  do  give  her 
power  to  bind  or  loose  monarchs  as  well  as  ))rivate  per- 
sons, and  in  relation  to  sins  committed  by  them  in  their 
jmblic  as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity.  We  must  side 
with  the  Popes,  then,  even  against  Hossuet. 

Subjects,  again,  owe  allegiance  to  the  legitimate  prince*, 
that  i.s,  as  we  have  said,  the  prince  who  has  the  right  to 
reign,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  inditference,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  whether  they  obey  him  or  not.  To  disobey 
him,  delib(»rately  to  refuse  to  obey  him  or  to  resist  his  au- 
thority, is  a  sin,  and  a  grievous  sin,  against  CJod ;  for 
subjects  are  bound  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate,  not  for 
wrath,  that  is,  to  avoid  the  punishment  he  may  inilict,  but 
for  conscience'  sake,  because  CTod,  in  both  the  natural  law 
and  the  revealed,  commands  them  to  be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  be.  But  they  are  not  bound  to  obey  every 
one  who  claims,  or  has  pow^er  to  enforce,  their  obedience. 
1'hey  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  usurper,  the  tyrant,  him 
who  never  had  any  right,  or,  if  he  had,  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  govern,  or  him  who  commands  them  to  do  things 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  or  things  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God.  But  the  Church  has  undeniably  the  right  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  sin  of  disobedience,  and  to  bind  or 
loose,  according  to  her  judgment  in  the  case.  IIow  can 
she  take  cognizance  of  the  sin  and  judge  the  sinner,  that 
is,  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys,  if  she  cannot  take  cog- 
nizance of  matters  in  the  temporal  order,  and  decide  who 
is  or  who  is  not  a  legitimate  prince,  when  and  to  whom 
civil  obedience  is  or  is  not  due  ?  Thus  far  the  power  of 
the  keys  undeniably  extends,  and  if  thus  far,  it  extends  to 
the  s<»ntcnce  of  deposition   upon   the  prince,  and   to  the 
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absolution  of  \\\a  snhjocts  from  their  Jilh»2:ianc(\  'J'lio 
])ovv(T  denied  to  the  Church  by  thi^  Four  Artich»s,  then, 
must  be  coneeded  as  inchidc^tl  in  the  i)ovv(T  of  ihi*  keys, 
th«»  power  of  bindinii:  and  U»osinj:r,  uidess  \v<»  take  the 
grotmd  that  the  eivil  power  is  not  subjeet  to  thi»  hiw  of 
Ciod,  eithiT  natural  or  reveah^d ;  and  if  we  take  that 
jjrountl,  we  have  no  ricjht  to  eensure  the  Sovereiirn  Pon- 
tiffs for  havinij:  exercised  the  deposing  power,  for  they  who 
hold  thcMuselvcs  amenable  to  no  law  can  appeal  to  no  law 
for  protection.  'Vhr  fact  is,  that  the  Church  couKl  never 
exercise  hiT  spiritual  discipline,  or  accomplish  her  work  of 
spiritual  <rovernmeni,  if  h(*r  power  of  bindini^  and  loosing 
did  not  extend  lo  sovereigns  as  well  as  to  subjects,  and  to 
sovereigns  in  relation  to  their  i)ublie  trusts  as  well  as  to 
their  private  conduct. 

The  power  which  Ik^ssuet  denies  the  Church  must  be 
hi'rs,  for  she  is  by  her  very  mission  bound  to  be  the  guar- 
dian and  prot(»ctor  of  the  faithful.  She  has  as  (rod's 
Church  the  right  to  (»xist,  and  therefore  has,  by  the  law  of 
nature  even,  the  irommon  right  of  self-preservation  and 
self-defence.  Thus,  if  'attacked  by  an  inlidel,  an  heretical, 
or  a  schismatieal  power  with  an  armed  force,  she  has  the 
right  to  call  upon  her  faithful  children  to  arm  in  Ikt  de- 
fenee,  and  to  make  war  on  her  enemies,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Crusades,  and  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. She  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect  the  faith 
and  the  virtue  of  her  children,  wherever  they  are,  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power.  Thus,  if  a  prince  falls  into  schism 
or  heresy,  and  attempts  to  pervtTt  the  faith  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  carry  them  away  with  him,  she  has  the  right  to 
declare  him  depose »d,  and  his  subjects  released  from  their 
allegiance ;  for  he  by  such  conduct  abuses  his  trust,  and 
forfeits,  even  by  the  natural  law,  his  right  to  govern.  The 
law  of  nature  binds  all  men  to  accept  and  obey  the  re- 
vealed law  of  God,  as  soon  as  it  is  suHiciently  ]iromul- 
gated ;  for  the  law  of  nature  binds  all  men  to  love,  serve, 
and  worship  (Jod  in  the  way  and  manner  he  himself  pre- 
scribes, therefore  according  to  a  supernatural  law,  if  he 
reveals  such  law  to  them.  Infidel  prine<»s  i*annot  hr  forced 
to  accept  and  obey  such  law,  because  Ciod  has  chosen  that 
faith  shouhl  be  voluntary ;  but  they  can  be  compelled  by 
Christian  princes  to  desist  from  pers(»cuting  those  who 
have  received  it,  and  to  leave  their  subjects  free*  to  em- 
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brace  and  conform  to  it  if  they  choose.  The  Church, 
however,  cannot  excommunicate  them,  for  they  are  not  in 
her  communion,  nor  depose  them,  if  their  subjects  are  infi- 
dels, for  then  they  do  not  own  her  authority.  They  are 
without,  and  those  without  she  does  not  judge.  But 
princes  made  her  subjects  by  baptism  are  to  be  presumed 
to  have  had  the  revealed  law,  the  Christian  faith,  sufficient- 
ly promulgated  to  them  to  be  morally  bound  to  receive  and 
obey  it.  They  are  then  bound  by  their  office  to  profess  it, 
and  to  protect  with  their  power  the  Church,  who  is  its  de- 
positary, and  therefore  the  faithful  in  their  respective  states. 
If  they  do  not,  and  use  their  power  against  her,  to  per- 
vert or  persecute  the  faithful,  she  as  the  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  the  faithful,  and  as  authorized  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  law  of  God,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  has  the  right, 
if  no  milder  measures  will  answer,  to  declare  them  to  have 
forfeited  their  right  to  govern,  and  their  subjects  to  be  ab- 
solved from  all  obligation  to  obev  them.  She  has  this 
right  by  virtue  of  the  keys  ;  she  has  it  also  by  virtue  of  her 
obligation  to  protect  the  faith  and  virtue  of  her  children ; 
and  she  has  it,  finally,  by  virtue  of  her  right  of  self-preser- 
vation, which  includes,  of  course,  the  right  of  preserving 
the  faith  of  the  members  of  her  communion.  These  con- 
siderations are  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to  save  from 
the  reproaches  with  which  it  is  still  loaded,  even  by  some 
unreflecting  and  worldly-minded  Catholics,  the  memory 
of  those  great  Popes  who  have  found  it  necessary  to  ex-  «• 

erclse  authority  over  rebellious  and  sacrilegious  princes, 
to  smite  them  with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to 
declare  them  fallen  from  their  rights  as  sovereigns.  They 
were  forced,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  Church,  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures,  and  to  exercise  a  most  fearful 
power ;  but  they  resorted  to  those  extreme  measures  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  only  after  all  other  measures  had 
been  tried  and  exhausted  in  vain.  Their  own  hearts  bled, 
and  they  delayed  till  longer  delay  would  clearly  have  been 
a  betrayal  of  their  trust.  Let  us  hope,  and  devoutly  pray, 
that  no  occasion  for  resorting  to  such  extreme  measures 
may  ever  again  occur,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  dare 
own  the  past  history  of  the  Sovenngn  Pontiffs,  and  not 
fear  to  assert  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Church,  freely  and 
firmly,  in  mt^ekness  and  humility,  as  becomes  us,  against 
all  who  question  them. 


lSo3.]  The  Spiritual  Onlcr  Sirprcmr.  :M\ 

It.  has  been  in  no  ligi»t  or  wanton  js|)irit  that  we  have 
tliscnss(»d  so  ninch  at  K'n<,'tli  ihc  mutual  n'lations  of  the 
two  orders,  and  a>M'rtfd  ihc  snhordinatiiai  of  th«'  teiiijuiral, 
and  lht»  nnivcrsal  an<.l  a])>ohite  supreniaey  of  the  spiritual. 
It  ha>  bcfu  al>^ohll(..'lv  nceessarv  to  do  it,  in  ordtM*  to  eoin- 
bar  with  any  prospect  of  siieecss  th(?  i)revailing  errors  and 
heresies  of  our  tiin(;s.  The  lU^sli  remains  in  (/atholies.  for 
baptism  does  not  destroy  eoneupiseence,  wliieli  inclines  to 
sin,  and  consecpiently  th(»y,  as  well  as  oth(»rs,  are  liable  to 
be  alVecttHl  in  a  greater  or  l(?ss  dei^ree  by  wliat  is  calli'd  the 
spirit  of  the  a.i^t*.  The  peculiar  errors  and  heresies  of  any 
ai^e  they  are  in  some  measure  predisposed  to  favor,  and 
it  is  only  bv  the  powerful  restraints  of  divine  ijraee  and 
the  sleepless  vifi:ilancc  of  pastors,  and  especially  of  the 
C/liief  Pa>tor,  that  thevare  held  back  within  the  limits  of 
sound  doctrine  and  lawful  conduct.  'J'lie  radical  and  rev- 
olutionary s|)irit  of  our  times  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
lined  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  external  communion  of 
the  C'hurch  ;  tlii^  great  body  of  the  faithful  have  felt  its 
workings  in  their  own  bosoms,  even  when  they  have 
ihrongh  grace  successfully  resisted  it;  and  many,  too 
many,  of  them  have  yielded  to  it,  follovvt^d  it  in  its  mission 
of  destruction,  and  made  shipwreck  of  both  their  virtue  and 
their  faith.  In  our  own  country  our  Catholic  brethren  have 
bet^n  and  still  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  influence.  The 
iireat  body  of  them  are  still  sutferinif  under  the  sad  eflects 
of  ag(!s  of  oppression  and  misrule,  and  naturally  regard  as 
their  friend  any  one  who  declaims  hastily  against  tyranny 
and  clamors  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  They  lind 
something  within  that  responds  to  the  burning  words  and 
daring  measures  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  and  we  have 
liad  men  amongst  us  that  would  soon(T  die  than  renounce 
their  faith,  who  yet  have  sympathized  with  iMazzini,  Kos- 
suth, liedru-RoUin,  and  been  ready  to  lend  their  active 
support  to  European  Radicals  and  American  Filibusteros. 
We  can  account  for  it,  and  we  may  have  much  to  say  in 
exculpation  of  the  simple  faithful  whose  generous  sym- 
pathies hav(»  been  played  upon  by  artful  leaders,  and  who 
have  been  betrayinl  into  measures  of  active  hostility  to  the 
religion  of  tht*ir  fathers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
undeceivt^  them,  and  this  we  cannot  do  unh»ss  we  refuic 
the  notion  Ihey  g(?nerally  (Mitertain,  that  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics,  and  show  them  that  according  to 
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Catholic  doctrine  the  Church  is  the  judge  of  our  whole 
duty,  ill  whatever  sphere  or  order  it  may  lie. 

The  Church  undeniablv  commands  obedience  to  civil 
rulers,  and  ranks  sedition  and  rebellion  in  the  class  of  mor- 
tal sins  ;  we  must  then,  as  Catholics,  condemn  in  loio 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
our  times.  We  have  here  no  option.  Our  duty  is  clear 
and  undeniable.  But  while  insisting  on  the  duties  of  sub- 
jects, are  we  to  forget  the  duties  of  power  ?  Does  the 
Church  recognize  in  power  no  duties,  and  in  subjects  no 
rights  ?  Does  she  bind  the  subject  to  obedience  and  loose 
the  prince  from  the  obligation  to  reign  justly,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  his  subjects  ?  By  no  means.  She  is  not 
the  accomplice  of  tyranny,  and  she  never  asserts  the  rights 
of  rulers  and  the  duties  of  subjects,  without  at  the  same 
time  asserting  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  duties  of  rulers. 
We  could  not,  then,  in  justice  to  her,  insist  on  the  sin  of 
disobedience,  without  touching  on  the  sin  of  tyranny  or  op- 
pression, or  assert  her  authority  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
law  for  subjects,  without  asserting  also  her  authority  to  in- 
terpret and  apply  it  for  princes.  Necessarily,  then,  have 
we  been  forced  to  consider  her  power  over  the  political  or- 
der, and  her  right  to  judge  kings  and  princes  as  well  as 
private  persons  ;  in  a  word,  her  supreme  authority  to  apply 
the  law  of  God  for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations, 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals.  It  were  only  calculs^ted 
to  excite  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  Church  to  represent  her 
as  merely  commanding  obedience,  as  simply  instructing 
subjects  in  their  duty,  and  never  intimating  that  she  also 
instructs  rulers,  and  subjects  them,  proud  as  they  may  be, 
ta  her  discipline,  when  they  violate  her  rights,  or  sin  against 
God  by  oppressing  their  subjects,  whom  they  are  bound  to 
protect. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  it  declaims  against 
monarchy,  and  makes  war  on  kings  and  emperors,  claims 
absolute  independence  for  the  civil  power.  It  reasserts  for 
the  people,  or  for  the  demagogues  as  leaders  of  the  people, 
the  independence  and  supremacy  which  the  German  law- 
yers in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  asserted  for  the 
Emperor,  and  which  James  the  First  and  the  Anglo-Protes- 
tant ministers  under  the  princes  of  his  family  asserted  for 
kings  and  all  sovereign  princes.  It.  substitutes  for  kings 
and  princes  the  people,  and  democratic  for  monarchical 
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despotism.  To  hear  the  men  of  our  ac^e  talk,  yon  would 
suppose  the  people  were  tlie  Chureli,  nay,  (uul  himself, 
ihe  Most  TTi<2[h,  whose  will  is  in  all  eases  hiw.and  supreme 
law.  They  bind  kinc^s,  prinees,  antl  pontitls,  and  assert 
the  independenee  of  the  people*,  and  tell  us,  that  whoso 
dares  disobey  the  peo|)le  sins  against  God.  Now  people- 
irod  is  no  more  to  our  taste  than  kinir-ijod,  and  it  is  no  less 
idolatry  to  render  supreme  homage  to  the  j)eo|)le  than  it 
is  to  render  it  to  Ca'sar.  'i'he  ))(»ople  are  as  mueh  bound 
in  their  eolleetive  as  in  their  individual  ea|)aeity  to  ob(»y 
the  law  of  CJod.  We  have  been  abh*,  therefore,  to  refute 
the  error  of  our  age,  and  to  oppose  despotism  on  the  one 
hand  and  anarehv  on  the  other,  only  by  assert inii:  the  su- 
prema(*y  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  defending  the  right  of 
the  Chureh  to  judge  the  politieal  pow<T,  howt^ver  eonsti- 
tuted,  and  by  whomsoever  administered  :  that  is.  her  rii^ht 
to  subjeet  rul(»rs  as  well  as  ruled  to  her  disei|)line,  which 
right  were  a  vain  word,  or  a  m(*re  abstract  right  incapable 
of  being  practically  asserted,  without  the  papal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  plenary  authority,  as  Vicar  of 
(lod,  of  the  Sovereign  Pontitf.  The  eontroversi(»s  of  the 
day  have  forced  us  to  go  thus  far,  and  therefore,  what 
we  always  do  with  extreme  n^luctance,  to  take  part  in 
disputes  among  Catholics  themselves.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  strong  Papal  doctrines  asserted 
by  the  Oregories,  the  Innocents,  the  Alexanders,  the  Boni- 
faces, and  the  Piuses,  in  opposition  to  the  (iallicanism  so 
rife  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  and  which  in  this  country, 
England,  and  Ireland  has  been  carried  to  a  dangerous 
extreme  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  power,  which  in 
all  these  states  is  inveterately  hostile  to  Catholicity. 

That  what  we  have  said  on  the  delicate  topics  we  have 
treated  will  be  perverted,  and  made  the  occasion  of  staying 
hard  things  against  our  Church,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  precisely  because  the  Church 
claims,  and,  when  occasion  offers,  exercises,  the  power  we 
have  asserted  for  her,  that  the  powers  of  this  world  hate 
her,  and  persecute  her  faithful  children.  But  we  camiot 
h<*lp  it.  The  more  moderate  doctrines  embodied  in  the 
Four  Articles  of  the  Gallican  clergy  have  never  saved 
Catholics  from  persecution,  or  reconciled  .Tansenistic,  Prot- 
estant, or   infidel  governments  to   the    Church.      It  was 
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tried  by  the  English  Catholics  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stnarts,  and  it  did  not  save  them  from  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, or  from  being  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  trai- 
tors. It  did  not  save  the  nonjuring  bishops  and  clergy 
in  France  during  the  old  revolution  from  being  maltreated, 
imprisoned,  massacred,  or  exiled.  It  never  will  save  any 
of  us,  if  we  adhere  to  the  Church  at  all,  because  the  most 
ultra  Galilean,  if  he  means  to  remain  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  must,  when  hard  pressed,  fall  back  on  the 
Ultramontane  doctrine,  and  say,  "  It  is  necessary  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men."  There  is  a  point  beyond 
wliich  submission  to  the  temporal  authority,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  is  apos- 
tasy, and  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  tolerated.  We 
must  all  say  this,  and  our  enemies  know  it ;  and  they 
know  that  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  will  place  that 
point  where  it  is  declared  to  be  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
The  truth  is,  this  world  hates  the  Church  because  she 
condemns  it,  and  do  what  w^e  will,  as  long  as  she  exists  in 
the  world,  she  must  be  the  Church  Militant.  This  world  is 
given  up  to  CeBsar,  and  Cipsar  will  tolerate  no  rival,  much 
less  a  superior ;  for  Cessar  expresses  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man heart  He  will  always  regard  her  presence  as  did 
Aman  Mardocheus  sitting  in  the  king's  gate,  and  erect  his 
gallows  fifty  cubits  high,  on  which  to  hang  her.  He  will 
always  oppose  her  in  the  name  of  this  world,  and  declare 
her  incompatible  with  civil  government.  She  is  incom- 
patible with  all  unjust  civil  government,  with  all  civil  gov- 
ernment that  would  govern  by  arbitrary  will,  irrespective 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  we  cannot  deny  it,  although  she  is 
well  known  to  be  the  friend  and  firm  supporter  of  every 
civil  government  that  seeks  to  govern  wisely  and  justly, 
for  the  common  good  of  its  subjects.  Yet  men  with  lib- 
erty and  equality  on  their  lips  will  still  blaspheme  her  as 
the  enemy  of  the  state,  now  the  enemy  of  power,  and  now 
the  enemy  of  liberty.  We  cannot  help  it.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  men  of  this  world  to  do  so.  We  who  have 
the  happiness  to  know  her  doctrine  and  spirit,  know  how 
false  and  unjust  all  this  is,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  penance 
to  submit  to  it.  Nothing  that  we  or  any  one  else  can 
say  will  commend  her  to  those  who  hate  her,  and  will  not 
have  her  Spouse  to  reign  over  them.  To  us  she  is  all  beau- 
tiful, but  for  the  men  of  this  world  she  has  no  beauty  or 
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comeliness,  that  they  should  desin*  her.  To  us  she  is  the 
wisdom  of  (Jod  and  the  power  of  God,  but  to  them  siie  is 
foolishness  or  a  stumbling-block.  No  explanation,  no  sof- 
tenins^  of  her  features,  no  apologies,  can  make  them  love 
her,  or  cease  to  fear  her.  We  nmst  then  consult,  first  of 
all  the  good  of  the  faithful,  and,  while  we  are  careful  to 
oiler  no  gratuitous  offence  to  Cjcsar  or  his  minions,  we 
must  study  a  wise  boldness,  and  take  care  that  the  doc- 
trines which  will  best  succor  the  faithful  in  the  hour  of 
diuiger,  and  best  enable  them  to  detect  and  foil  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  be  earnestly  and  specially  insisted 
upon,  and  that  they  are  never  caught,  as  were  so  many  in 
the  French  Revolution,  doubting  whether  they  are  to  side 
with  the  state  or  with  the  Church. 


Aht.  II.  —  Life  of  Mrs,  Eliza  A.  Seton,  Foundress  and 
First  Superior  of  the  Sisters  or  Dauii^htvrs  of  Charity  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America;  with  Copious  Kdracts 
from  her  Writings,  and  an  Historical  S/cetch  of  the  Sister^ 
hood  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Rev. 
CiiARLKS  I.  WniTE,  D.  D.  New  York :  Dunigan  & 
Brother.     1853.     12mo.     pp.  581. 

Wk  inserted  a  notice  of  Dr.  White's  Life  of  Mrs.  Se- 
ton in  our  Review  for  last  April.  But  as  we  then  confined 
ourselves  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  theological  question 
raised  by  the  very  full  account  of  Mrs.  Seton's  Protestant 
piety,  we  have  thought  a  further  notice  of  the  work,  pre- 
pared prior  to  that  one,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
numerous  friends  of  this  eminent  Catholic  lady. 

In  Maryland,  near  the  little  village  of  Emmittsburg,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  valley,  close  to  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
stands  the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the 
United  States,  —  a  magnificent  group  of  buildings,  church 
and  Gothic  convent,  and  the  various  academical  houses, 
combiiK^d  iriK*  one  superb  and  extensive  institution. 
Broodiiifif  lik<*  a  i^ood  anijel  over  that  beautiful  vallev.  her 
beneficent  inlluence  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  Irom 
the  forests  of  Wisconsin  to  the  sands  of  the  Sacramento. 
\et,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  an  untenanted  house  by 
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Tom's  Creek  was  the  only  building  there,  and  the  mead- 
ows and  fields  that  now  display  in  their  glad  fertility  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  peaceful  labor  of  man,  were  in 
weeds  and  woods,  —  the  half-reclaimed  hunting-grounds 
of  the  vanishing  Indian. 

The  volume  before  us  explains  this  change.  Though  the 
unbelievers  of  the  age  smile  disdainfully  upon  the  authen- 
ticated miracles  of  our  Saints,  their  nostrils  will  scarcely 
curl  at  this  miraculous  and  material  change  wrought  by 
the  sanctity  of  one  unaided  woman. 

Eliza  Ann  Bayley  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1774.  Her  father  was  a  distin- 
guished Protestant  physician ;  her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman.  Deprived  in  her  third  year 
of  her  mother,  the  guardianship  of  her  youth  and  the  sub- 
sequent care  of  her  education  devolved  upon  her  father, 
whose  genius,  acquirements,  and  devotion  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  task.  The  presence  of  a 
hostile  army,  the  doubt  and  danger  of  war,  united  them 
still  more  closely;  filial  piety,  that  exquisite,  but  now-a- 
days  expiring  virtue,  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actions,  the 
incentive  to  every  exertion.  This  tenderness,  depth,  and 
purity  of  love  was  the  first  manifestation  of  her  superior 
nature. 

But  with  advancing  years,  the  amiable  qualities  of  her 
heart  were  combined  with  a  quick  apprehension,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  fertile  imagination.  The  Revolution  had 
closed  the  few  seminaries  we  possessed ;  but  this  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  sweet  retirement  of  home,  and 
the  ever-constant  supervision  and  instruction  of  her  father. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  she  began  to  display  that 
deep  devotion  to  God  which  characterized  her  after  life. 
Shunning  the  follies  incident  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  un- 
dazzled  by  the  corrupting  light  of  fashion,  she  repressed  the 
vagaries  of  her  mind  by  a  diligent  examination  of  her  con- 
science ;  and  with  a  philosophic  insight,  blended  with 
humility,  she  rejects  the  false  glitter  that  too  often  betrays. 
Graceful  and  well  proportioned,  —  her  features  symmetri- 
cal as  a  Greek  statue,  —  her  eye,  remembered  yet  by  all 
who  ever  saw  her,  the  mirror  of  a  noble  and  intelligent 
soul,  —  she  was  sought  by  many,  and  eventually  gave  her 
heart  and  hand  to  Mr.  William  Seton,  a  New  York  mer- 
chant of  (he  highest  character  and  standing,  —  the  friend 
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of  Talleyrand,  Pcrigord,  and  Otis,  tl»e  eorre:<pondcut  of 
(V<'vc((rur.  'J'lu*  world  smiled  upon  their  union;  |H'a(;c 
and  prosperity  |)roniised  an  enduring  blessing;  and  aduiir- 
inij  friends  pro|)liesied  their  benis:(nant  hopes.  But  the  de- 
signs of  Providenee  transeend  all  human  calculation.  The 
yellow-fever  shot  its  baneful  breath  upon  her  native  city, 
iniperillinsj  the  lives  of  her  father  and  husband.  Already 
we  hear  the  articulated  sigh  of  her  soul  for  the  hour  when 
the  shadows  of  life  are  (»xehant!;ed  for  immortality  and  end- 
less happiness,  —  for  the  hour  of  unspeakable  joy,  when 
the  Eternal  Presence  bestows  everlasting  felicity.  Nor 
was  she  untried  :  the  sentimental  eUxiuence  of  Kousseau 
and  the  salient  |>oison  of  Voltaire  had  their  charm  for  her 
enthusiastic  nature,  unwarned  by  the  infallible  guardian 
liui^cT  of  Catholicitv.  But  a  soul  blessed  with  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  her  heavenly  home  repelled  the  charm  of  sophis- 
try and  wit.  Temporal  adversity,  mercantile  distress,  in- 
flicted a  pang  beyond  the  cure  of  French  philosophy,  and 
dissipated  the  eloquent,  unmeaning  whispers  that  tempt  us 
to  forfeit  the  tree  of  life  for  that  of  knowledge. 

Mother  of  five  children,  a  strict  member  of  the  Episeo- 
j)al  (Miurch,  her  lot  in  life  seemed  cast.  Yet  such  was  the 
j)rofound  awe  awakened  in  her  by  the  Communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  her  teeth  clattered  against  the  cup  w- hich 
contained  the  elements,  and  she  envied  the  Catholics  who 
believed  in  the  Real  Presence.  Her  youth  had  passed,  but 
she  laments  it  not;  as  if  dimly  conscious  of  her  high  calling, 
she  welcomes  the  longer  and  more  desirable  middle  age. 

Her  father's  brilliant  and  useful  career  was  drawing  to  a 
close :  the  medical  profession  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  whose  genius  had  deprived 
the  croup  of  its  terrors ;  his  daughter  had  to  weep  lor  the 
tenderest  of  fathers.  A  martyr  to  his  zeal  and  humanity, 
a  fever  caught  at  the  Quarantine  brought  him  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  rose.  In  the  affecting  incident,  where 
Mrs.  Seton  oflbrs  up  her  sleeping  child  as  a  sacrifice  for 
her  father's  life,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  vivid,  sincere  re- 
liance on  Divine  assistance,  which  even  then  formed  the 
basis  of  her  character.  After  losing  her  father,  her  piety 
seems  to  deepen :  the  earth  dwindles  in  her  eyes,  as  the 
gaze  of  her  soul  seems  to  concentrate  on  heaven  ;  her 
diary  is  filled  with  aspirations,  holy  resolutions,  and  acts 
of  thanksgiving.     But  bitterer  trials  awaited,  with  chasten- 
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injG:  hand,  to  complete  the  union  of  her  soul  with  God,  and, 
throngh  the  darkness  of  sterner  afflielion,  reveal  the  ref- 
uge pruvuled  for  all  the  wounded  and  weary,  in  the  i?put- 
less  bosom  of  his  Church. 

Her  husband's  health  declining,  she  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Italy:  they  embarked,  and  on  the  J9ih  of 
November,  1S(W,  while  the  Arc  Maria  bells  were  ringing, 
arrived  in  the  Mole  of  Leghorn,  where  they  were  (piar- 
antined  four  weeks.  Her  account  of  their  i^azaretto  life 
is  painfully  graphic;  —  the  single*  window,  double-grated 
with  iron,  through  which  a  sentinel  with  a  cocked  hat 
and  long  rille  ministers  to  her  wants,  —  unable  to  touch 
her  step-brother,  lest  the  dreaded  yellow-fever  might  be 
imparted,  —  solaced  by  "Hail  Columbia"  played  under 
her  window,  and  consoled  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Filicchi 
and  the  attentions  of  the  Capitano.  But  the  first  days 
of  this  confinement  were  days  of  anguish  ;  —  her  chil- 
dren impatient  of  tlieir  bleak  prison ;  the  sea-wind  roar- 
ing through  every  crevice;  her  husband  shivering  on  tht» 
cold  bricks,  unable  to  sit  up,  lifting  his  dim  and  sorrow- 
ful eyes  with  a  fixed  gaze  to  her  face,  mutely  weeping. 
Yet  the  Caj)itano  proved  a  kind-hearted  man.  The  tone 
of  her  journal  changes  on  the  third  day :  curtained  beds 
were  brought,  the  benches  fixed,  even  ilowers  lent  their 
beauty  and  perfume  to  the  temporary  prison,  and  in  her 
devotions,  prisons,  bolts,  and  sorrows  were  for  a  time  for- 
gotten. What  human  comfort  was  there,  even  had  the 
freedom  of  Italy  and  all  its  sunshine  and  luxuries  been 
hers,  —  her  husband  dying  in  a  land  of  strangers,  divided 
by  the  ocean  from  relatives  and  friends?  He  died  at  Pisa: 
even  the  tenderness  of  her  Leghorn  friends  could  not  heal 
a  wound  like  this.  In  the  shadow  of  the  licaning  Tower, 
with  her  own  hands,  —  so  timid  were  the  on-lookers,  so  fear- 
ful of  contagion,  —  assisted  only  by  her  washerwoman,  she 
laid  out  the  corpse.  Sad  reception  in  Catholic  Italy !  A 
weaker  mind,  or  a  heart  a  fraction  less  true,  would  have 
connected  the  Church  w-ith  the  land,  —  would  remember 
the  privations  of  the  Lazaretto  as  samples  of  Catholic  per- 
secution, and  th<^  poor,  kind  (^apitano  as  a  n*morsel(»ss 
inipiisitor,  fit  for  the  denunciation  of  a  Madiai  meeting. 
But  thf»  mind  of  Mother  fc>eton  was  already  above  the 
reach  of  vulgar  prejudices  :  nor  could  the  force  of  circum- 
stance  and  natural   antipathy  prevent  her  soul  from  has- 
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tcMiini]j  to  its  God.  How  many  in  hor  situation  would 
liavp  recoiled,  di^playiufi:  the  sad  triumph  of  nature  ov<t 
irrace  ?  But  her  str(»n«(tli  was  equal  to  the  trial,  —  a  life  of 
fharitv  and  sorrow  had  not  been  led  in  vain. 

Florence  ollered  a  sanctuary  to  her  irnt*f.  From  the 
palnee  of  the  Medici,  she  eouid  behold  the  Campiuiile  of 
Ciiolto,  and  BrunelleschiV  excpiisitc*  dome,  more  beautiful 
perhaps  than  St.  iVters :  she  eould  see  the  gentle  Arno 
gliding  at  her  feet,  and  afar  oil*  gaze  u|)on  the  leafy  V^al- 
lombrosa:  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  the  Boboli  Gardens, 
contributed  their  beauty  to  diminish  her  sorrow.  But  far 
more  than  these,  the  churches,  —  the  sculptured  chnpels  of 
Sa!ita  C'roee,  the  ceiling  of  the  Annunziata,  the  frescoes 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  mosaic  magnificence  of  San 
ijorenzo.  "  I  saw  a  young  priest,"  she  writes,  "  unlock 
his  little  chapel  with  that  composed  and  cqiuii  eye,  as 
if  his  soul  had  entered  b(»fore  him.  My  heart  would  will- 
ingly have  followed  after."  Who  has  not  seen  that  e(/i(af 
ct/r, —  the  priest  moving  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  minister  conscious  only  of  the  presence 
of  his  congregation  ? 

The  altars  of  Florence,  built  of  the  rarest  marbles  and 
Hashing  with  precious  stones,  so  dillerent  from  the  coun- 
terfeit paint  and  plast<*r  which  poor  Pugin  so  thoroughly 
detested,   reminded   her  of    the   rich   oll'erings  of    David 
and    Solomon,  and   attested  at  least  the  sincerity  of  the 
worshipper.     The  aifar  of  Catholicity  im|)ressed  her  with 
more  awe  than  the  jmlpii  of  Protestantism  had  ever  in- 
spired.   The  Filicchis  and  other  kind  friends  invited  her  to 
examine  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  whose  service  was  so 
beautiful,  and  Mrs.  Seton  cheerfully  listened  to  the  enlight- 
ened conversation  of  the  Abbe  Plunkett,  yet  without  ap- 
prehending any  danger  from  "  the  charitable  Romans,"  as 
she  playfully  styles  them.     In  the  church  of  Montanero, 
during  the  elevation  of  the  Sacred  Host,  a  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence  seems  to  have  crossed  her  heart,  leaving  its 
sacred  impression  :  but  though,  in   her  own   artless   lan- 
guage,   "  The   other  day,  in  a  moment  of  excessive  dis- 
tress, I  fell  on  my  knees,  without  thinking,  when  the  Bl(»ssed 
Sacramcjiit  passed  by,  and  crit»d  in  an  agony  to  God  to  bless 
me  if  lu^  was  there,"  —  yet  these  pious  impulses  wanted 
the  constancy  and  dignity  of  faith. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  she  prepared  to  return  to  New 
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York  in  llio  sarno  vessel  which  had  brought  her  to  Log- 
horn.  Th(»y  i*et.  sail :  but  a  (h'ivinaf  storm  at  night  drove 
tht;  ship  airainst  another,  and  in  the*  inorninj?,  instead  of 
hoistin*^  sail  for  Anieriea,  they  were  ohiiged  rehn'lantly  to 
])ut  back.  The  visible  linger  of  Providence  had  rescued 
the  daughter  from  scarlet-fever,  which  appeared  tiie  next 
day,  and  preserved  the  mother  for  Catholicity.  The  prayer 
of  St.  J^Tuard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  —  sweet  prayer  by 
which  thousands  have  been  saved,  whos(»  priceless  words 
are  ever  on  tii(»  lips  of  saints,  —  first  aspiration  of  maiden 
innocence,  the  last  that  guilty  manhood  clings  to, — the 
nightly  "Remember-'  of  millions  of  souls! — the  prayer 
of  8t.  Bernard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  beginning  of 
her  conversion.  "  I  said  it  to  Ikt'- — the  i)rayer  —  "  with 
such  a  certainty  that  (Hod  would  refuse  nothing  to  his 
Mother,  and  that  she  could  not  help  loving  and  pitying  the 
poor  souls  he  died  for,  that  I  felt  really  1  had  a  mother. 
From  the  first  remembrance  of  infancv,  I  have  always 
looked,  in  all  the  plays  of  childhood  and  wildness  of  youth, 
to  the  clouds  for  my  mother ;  and  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  found  more  than  her,  even  in  the  tenderness 
and  pity  of  a  mother.  So  1  cried  myself  to  sleep  on  her 
heart."  Js  there  any  thing  in  literature  more  beautiful  than 
that  ?  We  doubt  it.  *'  This  evening,  standing  by  the 
window,  th<»  moon  shining  full  on  Filicchi's  countenance, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  showed  me  how  to  make 
th<i  sign  of  the  cross.  I  was  cold  with  the  awful  impres- 
sion my  first  making  it  gave  me.  The  sign  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  on  mc  !  Deepest  thoughts  came  w-ith  it,  of  1  know 
not  what  desires  to  be  closely  united  with  him  who  died 
on  it,  —  of  that  last  day  when  he  is  to  bear  it  in  triumph." 
After  describing  the  Catholic  life  of  the  estimable  family  in 
which  she  lived,  she  adds :  "  1  don't  know  how  any  body 
can  have  trouble  in  this  world  who  believes  all  these 
dear  souls  believed.  If  1  don't  believe,  it  shall  not  be  for 
want  of  praying.  Why,  they  must  be  as  happy  as  angels, 
almost."  Thus  in  the  interval  between  her  intended  de- 
parture for  New  York,  and  her  actual  sailing  on  the  8th  of 
April,  two  months,  was  the  sacred  impression  of  Catholi- 
city indelibly  stamped  upon  her  mind  and  heart:  even  her 
little  daughter  lisped,  **  Are  there  no  Catholics  in  America  ? 
Won't  we  go  to  the  Catholic  Church  when  we  go  home  ? " 
During  the  fifty-six  days  of  her  voyage  spent  iu  converse 
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with  Mr.  Filir-clii  and  in  roadiiip;  tln^  lives  of  the*  Saints, 
she  (iotrrininrd  tc»  t'liihnic**  CalliDlicity,  tlioiitjh  it  cost 
lnT,  a>  prrclian***'  it  iniijlit,  i'mtv  Iricnd  of  lirr  vouth. 
On  thr  llli  of  .Innr,  l^M,  >\u*  attain  Im-Im^M  tlif  IliL'li- 
lands  of  iioint',  —  au;ain  ila>(K*«l  lirrliltlc  ones  in  lirr  arms; 
\m\  a  <iyin;i^  sistor  had  scjirco  hrcatli  cnoni^li  to  wrlcoine 
Iter,  and  tin'  old  honif  of  pl«*nty  and  comfort  had  become 
the  home  of  poverty  and  -urrow.  *•  Alv  (Jod,  well  may  I 
<*lini^  to  thee:  for  whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  ihee,  and 
whom  npnii  earth  besides  thee  I" 

Pa>s  \vc  briefly  over  tht*  |)eriod  of  temptation,  hesitation, 
and  trial,  that  ensiu'd.  The  elixiuent  pli'adinij:s  of  the  nn- 
dinmtt'd,  ready,  and  sai^aciotis  llobart,  the  persecution  of 
her  relatives,  the  exposiidations  of  Anabaptist,  friends,  the 
irroans  of  AlrtlnKlist  servants,  on  the*  one  hand  :  and  on  the 
other,  the  yraec  of  (lod  and  tin*  armnnent  of  the,  l^^ilicchis. 
Dotibt  had  brejLithed  a  sad  weariness  over  life;  but  tht5 
r-trui'irle  finished  calmly  at  last,  when  abandoning;  all  to 
(iod,  a  reni»wed  confidenci^  in  the  J>lessed  X'iririn,  whose 
mild  and  peacel'ul  look  reproached  her,  (*nabled  her  to  take 
the  tinal  step.  Vainly  then  were  the  (.'atholics  of  Now 
\'i>rk  represented  as  public  nuisances,  —  the  oUscourint^s 
of  the  piu)ple  ;  slu?  replied,  *'  Tin*  coui^rci^ation  of  a  city 
may  hr  shabby,  yet  very  pleasing  to  (lod;  —  or  very  bad 
people  amonii;  tli(»m  yt*t  cannot  hurt  tin?  faith,  as  I  take 
it/'  Alas  I  if  fehinins'  coats  and  feathered  bomiets  wore 
passports  to  ln»aven,  the  C'hurch  of  Eni^land  wouhl  be  well 
repres(?nted.  '•Come,  my  little  ones,"  she  said,  "we  will 
ffo  to  judi^nuMil  together,  and  present  our    Lord  his  own 

words:  and   if  he  says,  'You  fools,  I  did  not  mean  that,' 

.  _  ••    •  • 

we  will  say,  '  Since  you  said  you  would  bo  afirtu/s.  even  to 
the  end  of  aij:es,  with  this  Church  you  built  with  your 
blood,  if  ever  you  left  it,  it  is  your  word  which  misled  u:* : 
therefore  please  to  pardon  your  poor  fools  for  your  own 
word's  sake.-  '■  On  Ash  Wednesday,  March  1 4th,  kneel- 
iui'  befon?  the  little  tabernacle,  and  ur«*at  crucifixion  over 
it,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  ^he  made  a  formal  abjuration  ol 
Protestantism  and  profession  of  C^atliolicity.  Then  fol- 
l(»w(»d  the  unloosinii:  after  a  thirty  years'  boiulai'e,  then  iell 
tin?  chains  as  th(»se  of  St.  Peter  at  the  toucii  of  the  diviin* 
messenirer.  \Vhat  new  scenes  for  the  s<tull  —  how  brit;ht 
the  sun  in  those  morning  walks  of  preparati<ni  for  com- 
niunion  I  —  deep  snow  or  smooth  ice,  what  matter  I  "  I  ^ee 
Tnriu)  si:kii:s. —  vol.  i.  no.  hi.  11 
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nothing  but  the  little  bright  cross  on  St.  Pc»tcrV  stooplo. 
At  last  (iO(i  is  mine  an<l  I  am  his.  Now  let  all  go  its 
ronnd.  1  havtj  reeeiv«»<l  him!  To  the  last  bn^ith  ol  lile 
will  I  not  remember  this  niurht  ot'  watching  for  morning 
dawn, —  the  fearful,  beatinir  heart  so  pressinir  to  be  gone,  — 
the  Uniix  walk  to  town,  but  every  step  eounled  nearer  tlnit 
street,  —  then  nearer  that  taberinule,  —  then  nearer  the  mo- 
ment h(>  would  tMit(»r  th(»  poor,  poor  dwellinij^,  so  all  his 
own!  Danee,  my  soul!  like  th<»  royal  pro})het  before  his 
ark  :  for  I  am  far  rielicT  than  he  and  more  honored  than  ho 
v.vrv  <*ould  be.     JVoir  (he  point  is  for  thr  fruits'- 

Partly  in  her  own  lanmiasje,  and  partly  in  th(»  elo(|uent 
narrative  of  Dr.  White,  we  have  traetnl  this  ra})id  sketch 
of  Mrs.  S(»ton\s  life,  —  the  dutiful  child,  tlu*  tend<»r  wife, 
tlu»  allectionate  mother,  the  relined,  intclligi'iit  woman, — 
in  youth  and  maturity,  in  iov  and  sorrow.  May  the  moral 
be,  that  every  soul  intent  on  truth  will  lind  it  at  hist, — 
that  h(*r(*sy,  when«»ver  th(^  heart  is  sincere,  imwittinirly  leads 
to  Catholicity.  Thoutjh  in  -Mrs.  Seton's  lu^half  the  linti:er 
of  an  overruliui'  Providence  is  strikinirly  manilest.  yet 
not  the  less  c»ilieacious  will  be  that  IxMiiun  inlluence  over 
less  favored  souls,  and  not  the  less  sun»  the  unseen  direc- 
tion of  the  (fuardian  Angel.  We  have  accompanied  Iut 
to  the  rce<»ption  of  the  bread  of  life,  —  to  communii>n  with 
the  uiuuunbered  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Church.  'J'he 
seed  has  fahen  on  good  ground  and  taken  root,  and,  in  her 
own  words,  "  Now  the  point  is  for  the  frnits.'^ 

Weary  of  the  (Mupty  pageantry  of  the  world,  and  anx- 
ious to  considerate  hi?r  life  to  the  service*  of  ( rod,  Mrs.  8e- 
ton  indulgt»d  a  remote  expectation  of  removing  w-ith  her 
daughters  to  Montreal,  when?  at  some  future  |)eriod  she 
might  enter  a  religious  community.  Mr.  Dubourg  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  within 
the  limits  lif  the  TTnited  States,  and  l)y  his  inlhuMice  she 
was  induced  to  remove  with  her  family  to  Ualtimore.  She 
was  cordially  recc^ived  by  jVrchbishop  Carroll  and  all  the 
clergy  :  welcomed  by  Colonel  Howard  of  the  Cowjiens,  and 
by  othtTs  of  the  high(»st  social  standing.  Assisted  by  the 
iijunilicenc(»  of  the  Filicchis,  she  rented  a  two-story  brick 
house  ncMir  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  where  she  de>igned  opcMi- 
ing  a  Catholic  boarding-school.  The  (piiet  of  Baltimore 
was  a  relief  after  the  turmoil  and  vexation  of  New  York. 
Close  to  the  most  elegant  chapel  in  America,  breathing  the 
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snnimpr  frjigranco  of  the  surrounding  orchards,  protected 
by  zealous  friends,  she  enjoyed  a  respite  from  aillietion  in 
true  liberty  and  sweet  content.  Hut  the  mere  supervision 
of  a  school  for  her  livelihood  soon  yielded  to  the  hop(*  of 
formliii^  a  society  whose  members  would  be  specially  con- 
S(»craled  to  the  s(Tvice  of  (iod.  The  ho})e  became  an  in- 
teniion;  and  by  the  mai'nilicent  charity  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  intention  ripened  into  a  iixed  resolve.  Balti- 
more was  ur*:fed  as  the  best  locality  for  the  institution; 
but  Mr.  Cooper's  wish,  '•  Jie  it  Kinmittsburg,"  prevailed. 

In  siirht  and  within  easy  reach  of  St.  Joseplfs  Academy, 
couched  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  noble  stone 
buildings  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College*,  shrouded  by  poplar 
and  chestiuit,  look  down  upon  the  tinely  cultivated  farms 
rolling  in  rich  luxuriancHj  beneath.  The  nursery  of  science 
and  religion,  the  mother  of  bishops,  Ikt  annals  comj)ose 
wcllnii'h  half  the  history  of  the  early  American  Church. 
V'iix  from  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  the?  city,  remarkable 
for  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  the  wild 
grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  rich  in  anecdote  and  tradi- 
tion, hallowed  by  its  saintly  founders,  watered  by  an  un- 
failing fountain  of  the  ice-brook\s  temper,  it  is  to  the  Cath- 
olic mind  the  most  classic  spot  in  our  country.  But  when 
Mr.  Cooper  said,  "  Be  it  Enimittsbur}:^^'  the  prospect  was 
less  alluriufi:.  The  country  was  but  half  cleared.  John 
Dubois,  a  French  priest,  had  built  a  log-house  on  the  hill, 
and  a  bri<-.k  church,  which  still  stands,  higher  up  the  slope. 
"  Be  it  Emmittsbnr^  "  meant  this  first,  rough  work  of  the 
future  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Adopting  a  habit  and  name,  —  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's, —  Mother  Seton,  with  her  little  band  of  ten  assist- 
ants, repain»d  to  their  new  home  and  occupied  the  log- 
house  on  the  hill,  until  the  farm-house  on  the  property  they 
had  purchased  in  the  valley  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
them.  When  in  possession  of  their  humble  abode,  it  was 
determined  to  form  the  institute  upon  that  of  the  "  Sisters 
of  Charity  "  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  France, 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure  the  con- 
stitution and  rules  of  that  society.  Thus  by  slow^  (l<\grees 
had  her  first  indefinite  hope  of  a  religious  life  assumed  a 
form  and  reality.  The  Montreal  convent,  the  school  in 
Baltimore,  had  resolved  themselves  into  an  institution 
whose  daughters  were  destined  to  train  our  children  in 
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kiiowlrdije*  find  picHy,  to  pinrk  the  stiiisf  from  poverty,  to 
sootlu*  \\\r  ravines  of  insanity,  and  beat  baek  pestilence* 
from  nioanini^  cities. 

MothtT  Seton's  ohji»et  was  th«^  protection  and  edneation 
of  the  poor  and  alllicted.  Vonr  men  and  women  of  tli(? 
world,  yonr  pious  eliureh-goers,  ay,  even  those  wIiosm 
lives  seem  patterns  of  everv  virtue,  are  only  s<Misibl(»  to  the 
charms  of  vouth  and  beauty,  ol  stren2:th  and  genius,  of 
elciTanee  and  fashion.  They  arc  i^lad  «*noui(h  to  welcom«5 
tiie  prosperous,  to  sur-cor  distressed  allluence,  and  will  some- 
timtts  consent  to  sell'-sacriliee  for  those  who  are  lovely  in 
their  sorrow.  Hut  ir  is  only  to  tln^  Catholic  saint,  that 
th(*  rcMuembrance  of  a  crucified  (Jod  stamps  bcijf^ary  with 
maj(»sty,  ulcers  with  beauty,  un>ii;htlv  i)overtv  with  mair- 
nifuMMiee.  To  such  a  soul  the  judi^ments  of  earth  are  ro- 
vtTsed  :  tronjns  and  lovelint»ss  lose  their  <-harm  and  perhaps 
their  irlirtcr  ;  the  wrinkle  of  care  btu-omes  the  line*  of  beau- 
ty, the  scar  a  dimple,  thi*  i^asp  of  fever  the  siirh  of  ircnius. 
The  (children  of  hen*sy  have  no  conception  of  th<»  ujajrsty 
and  attraction  with  which  Catht)licity  invests  allliction  ; 
nor  can  they  believe  that  the  pah'  sister  of  the  hospital 
finds  in  her  hideous  duties  the  consolations  of  the  divin(?st 
love.  But  so  it  is.  As  man,  our  Saviour  prayed  the  chal- 
ice miirht  pass  away;  but  the  spirit  of  God,  if  inlinite 
happin(»ss  can  perceive  new  rapture,  exulted  in  the  rcijfcn- 
eratioii  and  redemption  of  man.  As  our  likeness  to  ,Iesus 
of  Nazareth  increasi^s,  so  melt  the  false  standards  of  the 
world  before  the  Christian  measure,  and  the  soul  seeks  its 
love  in  alleviating  wretchedness  and  repressing  crime. 

As  Mrs.  Seton,  the  privations  of  the  Lazaretto  were  se- 
vere chastisements,  —  the  fear  of  losing  friends  perhaps  do 
layed  her  Catholicity:  but  as  Mother  Seton,  she  regards 
the  death  of  her  beloved  sister  as  an  evidence  of  Ciod's 
special  favor  and  protection. 

To  resume.  So  poor  was  her  little  chapel  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's, that  its  chief  ornaments  were  a  framed  portrait  of 
our  ^Saviour,  two  silver  candh»sticks,  wild  laurel,  and  paper 
(lowers.  Yet  there  Mr.  Dubois  said  Mass  every  day.  ()u 
Sunday  th(^y  visitc^d  the  mountain  ;  huge  rocks,  overgrown 
with  moss  and  projecting  over  a  ravine  where  a  crystal 
stream  rolls  down  the  hill,  abounding  in  craw-lish.  and 
shaded  with  foliage  and  wild-ilowers,  form  what  has  be<»n 
from    time   immemorial   the   "  Mountain    Urotto."      Tlie 
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liand  of  piety  had  planted  the  eross  be.<ide  an  image  of 
Her,  llie  Ilrip  of  Christians;  and  in  that  i^ecluded  s|)ot 
thos('  first  sisters  said  tlieir  heads,  or  ehantrd  'Mhe  C'antiele 
of  the  Three  Children."  Their  bread  was  rve,  their  c-ofrec^ 
distilled  from  earrots,  their  Cliristmas  dinner  herriiiii;  and 
a  spoonful  of  niolass(\s,  their  best,  feasts  supplitid  by  Mr. 
Dubois;  but  tliese  and  other  trials  were  hailed  as  favors  of 
the  Divine  J^ridegroom. 

In  June,  l^SlO,  the*  sehool  at  tSt.  Joseph's  embraeed  forty 
scholars,  whilst  nii'lit  and  day  the  sick  and  ignorant  of  the 
country  appli(»d  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  numl)er 
fortunately  was  increased  by  new  admissions;  four  years 
after,  the  house  was  fre**  from  debt,  and  an  asylum  opened 
in  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Mother  Seton's 
life  must  have  been  her  uc(|uaintanee  with  Mr.  Brute. 
Our  lives  anj  always  iniluenced  by  other  lives;  there  is 
no  more  lieautiful  study  than  th(^  reciprocal  influence  of 
good  and  beautiful  souls.  Mother  Seton  was  aln»ady 
grouped  with  ('heverus,  Dubois,  and  Dubourg,  when  "the 
angel  guardian  of  the  Mountain,''  Mr.  Brute,  joined  that 
illuMrious  circle,  and  taught  h(T  soul  how  to  preserve  its 
peace  amidst  the  trials  of  \\cj  j)osition  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  earthly  sulTering.  She  could  sympathize  with  his  vivid, 
ardent  fancy;  she  could  follow  his  raj)id,  glowing  ideas, 
whi<*li  paused  not  for  a  full  expression,  but  shone  in  broken 
flashes  of  word  and  sentiment ;  she  could  accompany  him 
in  his  lofty  and  beautiful  (lights  on  the  wings  of  faith, 
catch  the  fire  of  his  thoughts,  and  commune  with  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  elevating  power.  The  sainted 
Bishop  of  Vineennes  played  not  the  least  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  sisterhood  whose  charity  adorns  and  bless(»s 
the  cities  of  our  Union.  The  whispers  of  that  quiet  valley, 
like  the  voice  of  A(p.iinas,  were  soon  to  spread  over  a  con- 
tinent. Aided  l)y  Mr.  Tiers  in  Philadelphia,  and  conduct- 
ed in  New  York  by  Sisters  Rose  and  Felicite,  the  institu- 
tion  was  liranching  into  the  widest  useful n<»ss ;  in  January, 
1817,  through  the  exertions  of  (Jenc^ral  Harper,  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  j)as8ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Mother  Seton  was  not  oidy  the  principal  of  the  religious 
department,  but  the  guiding  s|)irit  of  the  school-room  ;  she 
took  charge  of  the  highest  classes,  and  on  her  daily  visits 
to  all  the  rooms,  every  eye  beamed  a  welcome.     She  ap- 
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peared,  not  with  the  stilFnoss  of  the  schoohni stress  or  the 
cold  ?itatelin(»ss  of  authority,  hut  as  the  fond,  enHi^htenrd 
parent,  ^vho^^e  elevated  purj)ose  eHcits  h>ve  and  eoinpfls 
respect.  Her  maimer  was  a  happy  blending  of  ardent  zeal 
and  maternal  sweetness:  her  lips  were  rich  with  the  le- 
gends of  classic  climes  and  lier  own  varied  ex])erience;  lier 
severest  reproof  was  a  word, —  her  pardon,  a  kiss.  Great 
indeed  must  have  been  the  charm  of  her  authority;  to  this 
day,  the  first  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's,  though  their  children 
and  grandehildrtMi  attest  the  llight  of  time,  r(Mn(»mi)er  their 
valley  mother  as  a  bright  spirit  that  shone  on  their  youth, 
and  treasure  her  words  and  lettrrs  with  the  utmost  devo- 
tion. Alrntion  her  name,  the  calm  eve  of  maturity  will 
beam  with  its  morning  light,  and  bc^lonj  her  portrait  it  is 
sure  to  drop  a  tear.  I^\)r  they  had  seen  her  fronting  pov- 
erty with  an  ripial  gaze:  they  had  seen  her  kneeling  by 
her  dying  children,  *•  in  the  tabernach'  of  the  just,"  controll- 
ing her  tears,  stilling  maternal  anguish  with  unceasinjaj 
prayer,  and  learning  to  n»joic(i  in  perfect  submission  to  the. 
will  of  God.  Before  them,  a  ministering  angel  she  stood 
at  the  thn»shold  of  life;  and  as  that  ministering  angel  they 
will  remember  her  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

Hut  gri<jf  and  time,  labor  and  disease,  were  telling  on 
her  frail  body;  her  look  is  now  all  "for  the  dear  ettrfn'tf/ 
to  which  I  slip  along  so  gently  and  almost  impercc^ptibly, 
that,  though  no  evident  change  of  constitution  has  taken 
place,  [  feel  the  gcMieral  decay  of  poor,  sinking  nature 
enough  to  shorten  the  perspective  of  every  scene  beyond 
the  present  momenta"  We  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
clude our  sketch  in  the  very  language  of  her  elotjueut 
biographer. 

"  From  th(!  attack  of  illness  which  she  suflcrcd  in  18 IS,  Mother 
Seton  nover  entirely  rccovereil.  Her  constitution  luul  hecn  com- 
plotely  shattered,  and  hy  greater  exposure  thuu  her  dclinite  health 
wuuld  permit,  she  contracted  in  ih(^  simimer  of  1820  a  pulmonary 
disi.'aso  which  ccjnfinod  her  during  four  months  to  her  room,  and 
l)ain<.*d  every  t.'ilbrt  of  herr  medical  attendants.  As  she  approachfid 
the?  term  of  her  earthly  career,  no  change  was  visible  in  her  dis- 
positions, except  that  she  bocamr  more  united  to  (lod  and  more 
disfiiirajird  from  all  created  ihinns.  Thouirh  her  sullrrinjis  were 
very  grral  at  times,  no  complaijit  ever  escapiMl  luir  lips,  and  it 
was  cliiefly  her  moaning  during  sli.*cp  tlmt  indicated  thv  severity  of 
her  pains.     Such  was  her  attention  to  improve  every  op[)ortunity 
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of  iiK-rit,  tlial  she  fflt  <listrfssc<l  at  tho  cflorts  wliirh  tlio  alfection 
of  lior  *<pintiial  tlauahtirrs  siiimifstcil  fen*  her  r«'li<T,  and  snluiiitii.-cl 
to  tlirm  oii!v  bv  tlic  a(]\*K'c  of  inn*  director.    If  natun.'  would  soim.'- 
\\\\\v^  inaiiiffst,  under  tho  innumco  of  pain,  an  un«'asin«*ss  whirji 
was  alfogtrthor   involuntary,  sIkj   n.-proachod   hcrsolf  with  it,  and 
iiinnediatolv  souirht  to  oHaro  it  l)V  tho  jzraco  of  ahsolution.     Not- 
^^i?hstandinu  the   painfulneNS  of  her  situation,  she  was  over  chcejr- 
ful,  L'vrr  ready  to  roeeive  tho  %isits  of  lu^r  sisters,  iind  to  j^ive  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  atfairs  of  the  connnunitv.     As  to  the  children 
of  the  academy,  sh(;  <lelighted  to  hear  them  at  their  innocent  s]>ort, 
and  ti>  call  them  into  lier  room  to  jrivc?  them  some  token  of  her 
maternal  kindness.     The  children  of  the  poor  school   were  sjx-cial 
ohi«'Cts  of  her  inquiry  and  allectitMiati'   reirard.     Whih;  prostrate 
nn  the  hod  of  sickncrs-*,  one  of  lier  former  pupiN,  about  t(^  enter 
upon  a   lontj  journey,  called  to  see  her,  and  before  leaving  she 
kuj'lt  and  ask«'d  her  blessing.     Mother  Seton,  raisinjr  her  hand, 
npliecl :  MIod  l>less  vou,  niv  loved  child.     Kemember  Moth(;r's 
fnvt  and  la^t  lc!SM>n  to  vou  ;  seek  God  in  all  things.     In  all  your 
action-^  submit  your  motives  to  this  imerrinir  test,    "  Will  this  be 
apjiroved  by  his  all-seeing  eye  ?  ''     If  you  do  this,  you  will  live 
in  his  presence,  and  will  preserve  the  graces  of  your  first  com- 
munion.    Vou  will  nev(;r  see  Mother  airain  on  this  earth.    May  wc 
m«''t  in  Inaven.     Three  wheels  of  the  old  carriagcj  [a  term  she 
often  a{)[dicrd  Xo  h(T  body]  are  broken  down,  tlu;  fourth  very  near 
c<»ne  ;  then  with  the  winjrs  of  a  dove  will  niv  soul  fly  and  be  at 
rest.     Reni'-mber  me,  and  if  you  h)ve  poor  old  Mother,  pray  for 
her.'     l*erceivinjT  that  her  vonng  friend  was  very  much  alFectcd, 
she  called  her  back,  embraced  her  ailcctionately,  and  said  :    '  Not 
for  ever  do  we  part :  a  few  short  years,  dearest,  and  wi»  will  be 
united,  never,  never  to  part,    (iod  bless  you  again.'     These  words 
display  the  whole  spirit  of  Moth(?r  Seton  during  her  illness.    Peace, 
love,  confidence,  joy, —  such  were  the  sentiments  that  suj)jK>rted 
her  in  her  last  trial,  ami  by  which  she  administered  comfort  to 
those  around  her.     When  slu;  perceived  the  anxiety  of  her  sisters 
in  regard  to  her  siuiation,  sh«i  would  try  to  calm  their  apprehen- 
sions  by  saying,  '  His  will  be  done  !'     The  peaceful  (piiet  whit!h 
she  enjoyed  was  not  the  result  of  a  [)resuni()tuous  ndiance  upon 
her  own  merits  :  for  she  had  a  lively  fear  of  the  Divine  judgments. 
l»ui  her  soul  was  tranquillized  by  that  filial  confulence,  which  is 
inspired  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  consiileration  of  his  infmitc 
me'rcy.*     One  of  the  sisters  having  expresseil  the  wish  that  God 
would  grant  her  the  opportunity  of  entirely  exjiiating  her  faults 
during  life,  that  at  th«»  moment  of  death  she  niiirht  llv  to  the  c*ni- 
braces  of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  Mother  Seton  raised  her  eyes  and 


*  ''  Men'v  and  judguienl  I  will  sintj  to  thee,  O  fiord  I  "  —  Psalm  c. 
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said  :  '  Mv  blessed  (xod  !  how  far  from  that  thouuht  am  I,  of  goinfj 
straight  to  heaven  !  snch  a  miserable  creature  as  I  am! '  Anutiier 
time  the  same  sister  inqninMl  how  she  ft'It  :  '  I  do  not  sutler,'  slie 
said  ;  *  I  am  w«.'ak,  it  is  true,  but  how  happy  and  ipiiet  tlie  day 
passes  !  If  this  be  the  way  of  death,  nothinji  can  Ix;;  more  peace- 
ful and  happy  ;  and  if  I  am  to  recover,  still  how  sweet  to  rest  in 
the  arms  of  our  Loril  !  I  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  presence 
of  our  Dearest  than  since  I  have  been  sick ;  it  seems  as  if  our 
Lord  or  his  blessed  Mother  stood  continually  by  me,  in  a  corporeal 
form,  to  comfort,  cheer,  and  encourage  me,  in  the  ditferent  weary 
and  tedious  hours  of  pain.  IJut  you  will  laugh  at  my  imagina- 
tions ;  still,  our  All  has  manv  ways  of  comforlini'  his  little  atoms/ 
To  the  last,  sluj  gave  an  example  of  the  most  faithful  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  following  as  much  as  possible  the  spiritual  exor- 
cises which  the  rule  of  the  house  prescrribe*!.  Obedience  to  the 
rules  was  a  lesson  which  she  most  earnestly  inculcated  to  the  sis- 
ters, during  her  illness,  as  the  surest  means  of  sanctifying  them- 
selves and  promoting  the  gl»>ry  of  (iod. 

"To  increase  in  her  s(»ul  this  holy  disposition  of  entire  abandon- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Providence,  she  prayed  continually  and  fur- 
ventlv,  and  fivailcd  herself  with  the  greatest  aviditv  and  thank- 
fulness  of  every  aid  and  blessing  that  her  holy  faith  could  impart. 
Mr.  IJruti',  her  confessor  and  director,  was  constantly  at  her  side*, 
suggesting  the  most  perfect  sentiments  of  resignation,  penance, 
love,  confitlence,  and  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  His  ministry  was 
a  source  of  the  most  abundant  graces  to  her  soul.  But  the  hap- 
piness of  receiving  our  Lord  in  the  sacniment  of  his  love,  was  the; 
chief  object  of  her  pious  aspirations.  This  was  her  treasure  and 
her  support.  The  bread  of  angels  was  administered  to  her  fre- 
([uently  durujg  the  week,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  she  exhib- 
ited that  ardor  of  faith  which  indicated  the  almost  sensible  pres- 
ence of  her  God,  and  struck  the  beholders  with  astiMiishment. 
Such  was  her  joy  at  the  anticipation  of  the  Holy  Communion,  that, 
when  the  priest  entered  her  room  and  placed  the  conscjcrated  spe- 
cies on  the  tabic,  her  countenance,  before  pale,  began  to  glow 
with  animation.  No  longer  capable  of  suppressing  the  lively  emo- 
tions of  her  soul,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Supposing  at  first  that  she.  feared  to 
communic!ate,  the  minister  of  God  approached,  and  said  to  her  : 
'  l*eac(;.  Mother,  here  is  the  Lord  of  peace.  Have  you  any  pain  } 
Do  you  wish  to  confess  ? '  'No,  no,  only  give  Him  to  me,'  she 
replied,  with  a  fervency  of  manner  which  showed  the  burning  de- 
sire of  her  heart  to  be  united  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  During  hrr  last  illness.  Mother  Seton  ap[K:ared  to  realize  more 
than  ever  tluj  happiness  of  dying  in  the  bosum  of  the  Catholic 
('hurch.      Having  l)een  asked  by  one  of  her  spiritual  directors. 
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what  sho  considorod  the  greatest  blessinjr  ever  bestowed  upon  her 
hv  the  Ahiiiiihtv,  she  answered,  '  That  of  beinjr  brought  into  the 
(•aiholic  Church.'  She  now  experienecd  all  the  consohition  that 
this  tender  mother  oilers  to  her  children  in  the  most  trvins:  hour 
oi*  existence,  and  she  often  spoke  with  a  holy  transport  t»t'  the 
happiness  ol'dyin^  in  her  arms,  saying,  '  How  few  know  the  value 
c>f  •<u<!h  a  hlessinir ! ' 

"  ITer  syn)j)toins  havin»(  become  very  alarming,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  ixdigion.     At  that  impres- 
sive moment,  all  her  spiritual  daughters  were  called  into  the  room, 
and,  as  she  was  too  feeble  to  addn^ss  thc*m  hei"s<*lf,  the  Su|)erior, 
Kev.  Mr.  Dubois  performed  this  office  in  hernanif!,  and  thus  deliv- 
ered to  the  .'isscndjled  community  the  last  will  of  their  dvinj^  Mother. 
^  Mother  Seton,  being  too  weak,  charges  me  to  Jx.»conmiend  to  you 
at  this  sacred  mom<;nt,  in  her  ]>lac(%  1st,  to  be  unitetl  togt*ther  as 
true  Sisters  of  Charitv  ;  2d,  to  stand  most  faithfully  bv  your  rules: 
*M,  that  I  ask  panlon  ibr  all  the  scandals  she  may  have  given  you, 
that  is,  for  indulgences  prescribed  during  sickness  by  nic  or  the 
pliysi<:i;ni.'     She  then  lifted  up  her  faint  voice  and  said:   'lam 
thankful,  sisters,  for  your  kindness,  to  be  present  jit  this  trial,     l^e 
rhiMn'u  of  the  ('hurch  ;  Ix,*  children  of  the  Church,'  she  repeated 
with  a  liv<dy  senscj  of  the  consolation  and  j^racc  she  was  about  to 
rci'five  in  i\\v.  Sacrament  of  Extreme  l.'nction.    With  the  same 
intenso  appreciation  of  the  Divine  blessings  did  she  unite  in  the 
cen 'mony.     Some  of  the  sisters,  with  her  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter,* were  always  near  her ;  but  what  were  their  feelings  at  the 
anticipation   of  the  sad  bereavement  they  were  soon  to   experi- 
ence may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.     When,  at 
length,  the  fearful  conllict  for  their  bearts  arrived,  they  pressed 
around  the  couch  of  their  dying  and  venenited  Mother,  in  fervent 
prayer  and  deepest  anguish.     Mother  Seton  alone  seemed  to  pos- 
sess true  fortitude  in  this  eventful  moment,  and  to  enjoy  the  most 
profound  peace.     Though  distress  was  depicted  in  (?very  counte- 
nance ;  tluiugh  she  heard  the  heart-rending  sobs  of  her  lx?loved 
daughter,  and  saw  her  swooning  awjiy  in  an  agony  of  grief  at  her 
side,  she  evinced  no  tu notion ;  not  the  slightest  agiuition  was  visi- 
ble in  her  ap|)earance.     All  was  peace,  resignation,  total  abandon 
into  the  bands  of  Cod.     liaising  her  haiuls  and  (;yes  to  heav(Mi 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  bvmible  submission  to  lh<j  decrees  of  IVovi- 
dencc,  she  repeated  the  words,  '  May  the  most  just,  the  most  high, 
and  the  most  amiable  will  of  ( »od  be  accomplished  for  ever.'     She 
then  recjucstetl  one  of  her  attendants  to  recite  t\)r  her  the  favorite 


*  '*  Her  eldest  son  \\';i:i  iiliseiit  on  a  cruise;  the  other  arrived  from  Italy 
diiriiifr  his  mother's  illness,  but  the  situation  uf  his  alfnirs  hurrying  hini 
away,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  her,  and  sonic  time  allcr  died  at  soa."' 
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prayer,  '  Soul  of  Christ,  sanctify  me ;  Body  of  Christ,  save  mc,' 
&/C.  ;  but  the  sister,  overpowered  by  her  fjrief,  not  b(Mn»i  able  to  pro- 
ceed, Mother  Seton  continued  the  pniyer  herself.  Her  last  words 
were  the  sacrr^d  names  of  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  to  whom  she  yield- 
ed her  heart,  her  spirit,  her  life  ;  to  whose  can*  she  committed  her 
hist  agony,  and  in  whose  blessed  company  she  hoped  to  repose 
for  ever.  After  this  she  lost  the  power  of  sptu'ch,  and  it  apj)eared 
to  the  sist(!r  who  was  nearest  to  her,  that  our  I^ord  was  in  a  special 
manner  present  at  her  side,  as  if  waning  to  Ix'ar  away  in  triumph 
that  precious  soul.  Thus  did  Mother  Seton  pass  to  her  (Mt.'nial 
rest,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  mornini;  on  the  4th  of  January* 
18*^1,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  am*. 

"  The  funeral  obse([uies  took  place  on  the  following  day,  when, 
in  union  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  many  desolate 
hearts  of  St.  Joseph's  community  asccndetl  in  fervent  sighs  to 
heaven  for  her  hajipy  repose.  With  overwhelming  tears  an«l  rc- 
j^rets  they  bore  her  remains  to  their  humble  resting-|)lace,  where 
they  planted  the  simple  cross,  the  emblem  of  her  virtue,  and  the 
rose-bush,  the  symbol  of  her  immortal  crown. 

**  Bend  o'er  this  tomb,  fond  creature  of  a  day, 
And  sad  and  pensive  read  the  inotirnfid  lay  ; 
Or  roiintl  llic  spot,  of  llowera  the  fairest  strew, 
Flowers  that  bloom  and  fade  like  her  and  you. 
Here  lies  —  alas!  not  words  nor  mimic  art 
("an  show  this  sainted  soul,  the  seraph  heart, 
The  manner  bland,  the  mind  serene  and  clear, 
Which  once  informed  the  clay  that  moulders  here. 
Here  let  ttie  poor,  the  orphan,  c(uac  to  mourn  ; 
Lot  Mercy  weep,  for  this  is  Seton *s  urn. 
Here  let  religion's  sighs  and  tears  be  given  ; 
Ah !  no;  she  smiles  again  and  points  to  heaven.'*  * 

—  pp.  437-. 14-2. 

Oik*  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  life  and  death 
without  a  better  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  heaven  and 
the  jittlenc-^s  of  earth.  Our  Catholic  literature  is  not  very 
rich  in  works  of  imagination,  but  even  were  it  richer,  the 
lincst  portraiture  of  fancy  could  not  ccjual  such  facts  as  are 
here  recorded,  and  the  finest  cremations  of  the  cloftct  arc  in- 
ferior to  the  actual  Mother  Scton. 

The  Life  of  Mother  Seton  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  history 
of  the  institution  which  she  founded.  With  untiring  in- 
dustry and  gre.it  ability,  the  learned  author  has  interwoven 
with  the  thread  of  his  narrative  every   fact  that  explains 


•  '*  These  lines  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Brute." 
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and  every  name  that  adorns  the  origin  and  process  of  St. 
Joseph's.  It  lias  been  sui^^ested  that  the  vohiine  is  iin- 
\vi««ely  expanded  by  ihe  aceiimulation  ol*  matter,  and  the 
interest  of  thr  main  narrative  impaired  bv  diirression.  But 
thomrh  apparently  of  little  importanee,  then?  is  not  a  name 
or  ineideiit  mentioned  whieli  is  not  endeared  to  many  an 
hiunble,  devout  Catholic  soul.  The  worhl's  heroes,  the 
world's  battles,  th(»  world's  polities,  the  solid  unrealities 
that  thunder,  i^leam,  and  vanish,  have  their  thousand  ehron- 
ielers,  and  we  swallow  folios  without  wineing.  But  we 
permit  the  ornaments  of  our  Holy  Church  too  often  to  pass 
away  unn»eorded,  and  d(»prive  posterity  of  the  edifieation 
whith  a  proper  biography  would  c(?rtainly  inspire.  It 
is  true  that  Catholic  saints  shrink  from  praise:  but  we 
cannot  tluTcfore  dispense  with  their  lives.  In  rescuing 
from  gradual  oblivion  the  letters,  the  sayings,  of  Mother 
St'ton,  and  incidents  of  her  life,  Dr.  White  has  fairly  earned 
the  thanks  of  our  (-atholic  community,  and  made  a  useful 
as  well  as  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  our  Catholic 
literature.  It  is  true  that  a  volume,  as  we  before  suggest- 
ed, which  shoidd  omit  much  that  relates  to  her  experience 
prior  to  her  conversion,  and  some  of  the  th«»ological  discus- 
sions, might  be  prepared  from  it  for  circulation  among  a 
large  class  of  readers,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  as 
it  is  that  we  would  for  ourselves  willingly  have  dispensed 
with,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  proof 
that  the  God  who  was  born  in  the  East  embraces  the  West 
in  his  love,  and  that  even  in  this  land  faith  and  love  bear 
their  usual  fruits. 
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Art.  III.  —  1.  ktvdes  philosophiques  siir  le  Christ ianisvie. 
Par  AirorsTE  Nicholas,  Ancien  Mai^istrat.  Nouvellc 
l\dition,  revue  avcc  soin  et  augmented.  Paris.  1852. 
12mo.    4  Tomes. 

2.  Ensayo  sabre  el  CatoHcismo,  el  Libcralismo^  y  el  Socior 
HsmOy  consideraclos  en  sus  Principios  fundameniales.  Per 
D.  Juan  Donoso  Cort6s,  Marques  de  Valdegamas. 
Madrid.    1851.    8vo.     pj).  414. 

3.  Les  Libres  Penseurs,  Par  Louis  Veuillot.  Seconde 
Edition,  augineiitee.     Paris.    1850.     12ino.     pp.  640. 

We  have  brought  these  works  together,  because,  not- 
withstanding their  very  striking  differences,  they  have  cct- 
tain  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  all  three  very  properly 
ranged  under  the  head  of  Philosophical  Studies  on  Chris- 
tianify.     The  author  of  the  last-named  work  is  Louis  Veu- 
.illot,  the  principal  editor  of  the  Unirers  Catholifpie,  a  Pa- 
risian journal  on  which  wo  offered  some  strictures  in  our 
Review  for  April  last.     Aft^r  our  strictures  were  in  type, 
we  received  through  the  papers  the  mandement  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  interdicting  the  Univers  to  the  ecclesiastics 
and  religious  of  his  diocese.     The  Archbishop  censured  the 
Univers^  as  wc  understand  it,  not  for  any  error  of  doctrine 
or  opinion,  but  for  its  inopportune  discussions,  its  violent 
and  sarcastic  manner  towards  its  Catholic  opponents,  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  it  was  in  the  habit  of  showering  upon 
those  ecclesiastics,  whatever  their  rank  or  respectability, 
who  ventured  to  question  it^  opinions  or  statements,  and 
its  want  of  proper  respect  for  the  episcopal  character  and 
office.     The  judgment  formed  of  the  Univers  by  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  one  wc  ourselves  expressed  in  our  strictures ; 
but  whether,  in  the  actual  state  of  things  in  France,  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  pronounce  it  officially,   is  another 
question,  but  one  of  which,  under  the  Pope,  he  was  the 
proper  judge,  and  on  which  we  have  no  right  to  express 
any  opinion. 

The  real  matter  in  issue,  as  usually  happens  in  similar 
cases,  had  become  somewhat  complicated,  and  is  not,  we 
appn^hend,  well  understood  by  the  public  generally.  The 
Univers,  and  the  journals  friendly  to  it,  as  well  as  some 
opposed  to  it,  pretended  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  other  prelates  and  ecclesiastics,  because 
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it  was  a  vitjorims  Ultramontano  journal,  and  oilitod  princi- 
pallv  l)y  laymen.  We  have  seen  no  eviili»nee  that  sneh 
was  the  fact,  and  we  are  unable*  to  perceive  any  necessary 
coiniection  between  tht»  principal  questions  on  which  it  en- 
countered opposition  and  ritrainontanisni  or  Ciallieanism. 
Certain  it  is,  that  ainoiii^  its  opponents  were  I'onnd  men  as 
stroni^  in  thcMr  l*a|)isti<*al  tendencies,  and  as  encTfijetically 
opposed  to  the  so-called  *'(Tallican  Liberties/'  as  iVl.  liOuis 
Vcuillot  and  his  colleairties.*  Its  oppontMits  no  doubt  re- 
miiuhul  its  editors  that  they  were  laymen,  but  wt*  suspect 
not  precisely  because  tlu»y  objected  to  journals  conductted 
by  laymen  of  a  Catholic  spirit  and  the  re<juisite  intellec- 
tual, theoloirical,  and  lit«»rary  (pialitieations,  but  because  its 
editors  often  assumcMl  in  their  discussions  a  tone  and 
manner  ill  becominc:  laymc»n,  who  are  neither  judj^es  of 
laitii  nor  irovernors  of  the  Church.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  the  Cftirt  rs  oeeasionallv  confounded  the  sentiment  of 
tin'  half-intidel  secular |)ress  which  dreaded  its  influence,  and 
evoked  the  old  (lallican  prejudices  in  the  hope  of  crushing 
it.  OT  at  l<»ast  of  sowing  divisions  among  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  France,  with  that  of  tht»  respectable  body  of  Catho- 
lics who  felt  aggrieved  by  its  ccnirse  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  with  more  prudence  on  its  part,  a  gentler  manner,  and 
a  sweet(»r  temper  in  regard  to  persons,  it  might  have  main- 
tained its  Cltramontanism,  lay  journal  as  it  was,  with  all 
the  energy  it  possessed,  without  falling  under  episcopal 
censure,  or  encountering  any  very  serious  opposition  from 
the  Catholic  jniblic.  Even  its  warm  friends  and  admirers, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  complimentary  communica- 
tion to  Louis  Vciuillot  from  the  Secretary  of  Fjatin  Letters, 
and  the  friendly  criticisms  o{  La  Cirilid  Cattolica.  could  not 
deny  that  its  tone  and  manner  towards  the  prelates  and 
other  ecclesiastics  who  differed  from  it  were  in  no  slight 
degree  obj  ect  i  on  able. 

Louis  Vcuillot  was  in  Rome  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  published  his  viandempni^  and  he  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
pealing from  it  to  the  Iloly  See,  and  in  petitioning  for  a 
suspension  of  the  interdict  till  the  final  decision  of  the  case, 
'rhe  journals  tell  us,  or  insinuate,  that  he  succeeded,  and 
obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  his  Metropolitan.  Hut 
this  must  be  a  mistake.  His  petition  does  not  ap|)ear  to 
have  been  granted,  and  we  have  seen  no  evid<?nce  that  his 
appeal  was  vvvw  entertained.     There  has  been,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  the  documents  published,  no  decision  in  the 
case,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  either  party,  and  conse- 
quently  for  either  party  neither  triumph  nor  defeat.       If 
Rome  has  not  conlirmed  the  censure  of  the  Archbishop, 
neither  has  she  reversed  it,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
pronounced  it  undeserved.     Undoubtedly,  Rome  has  done 
something  on  the  occasion  of  the  difUcuIty  between  the 
Univers  and  its  Archbishop,  but  not  precisely  the  thing  that 
is  pretended  by  those  who  through  friendship  or  malice 
to  the  Univers,  claim  for  it  a  complete  triumph.     It  is  well 
known,  that  on  several  questions  agitated  by  the  Univers, 
as  on  the  subject  of  the  Univers  itself,  the  bishops  of  France 
were  very  nearly  equally  divided  among  themselves,  and  a 
violent  controversy  was  threatened,  which    could  hardly 
fail,  without  serving  any  good  purpose,  to  be  of  serious  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  religion.     In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
Holy  Father,  without  touching  the  merits  of  the  case  as  be- 
tween the  Univers  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  addressed 
an    Encyclical  Letter  to  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  of  France,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  restore  and 
maintain  peace  and  concord  among  themselves,  to  encour- 
age laymen  of  distinguished  abilities  and  literary  attain- 
ments, when  animated  by  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  to  devote 
themselves  to  writing  books  or  editing  journals  in  defence 
of  religion,  and  to  reprove  them  when  necessary  with  great 
prudence.  Christian  charity,  and  paternal  tenderness,  inci- 
dentally decides  against  the  Univers  the  question  as  to  the 
use  of  the  pagan  classics  as  text-books  for  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  reminds  the  French  prelates  of  the 
necessity  of  rallying  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  as  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  is  founded,  and  rests  for  its  prosperity  and 
well-being.     Here  is  no  judicial  decision  of  the  case,  and 
what  the  Holy  Father  says  affects  at  most  merely  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  in  pronouncing  his  censure,  and 
not  the  justice  of  that  censure  itself;  far  less  does  it  declare 
the  Univers  to  have  been  blameless.     The  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  on  receiving  this  Letter,  anxious  to  contribute  what 
was  in  his  power  to  promote  the  peace  and  concord  it 
urged,  hastened,  spontaneoiisly^  as  he  himself  declares,  that 
is,  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  order  to  that  ciVect, 
to  publish  a  second  viandement  removing  the  interdict  he 
had  placed  on  the  Univers^  trusting,  we  presume,  to  the 
assurances  recently  given  by  Louis  Veuillot  in  its  columns, 
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that  that  journal  would  henceforth  study  to  avoid  the 
thing:«  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  censure.  The  Univers^ 
on  finding  the  interdict  removed,  thanks  the  Archbishop 
for  his  generous  conduct,  and  promises  to  amend  its  errors, 
and  to  labor  to  do  nothing  in  future  that  may  displease 
him.  This  is  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  documents 
in  the  case,  and  this,  if  we  have  not  lost  our  understand- 
ing, is  victory  or  defeat  for  neither  party.  The  matter  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  and  the  Univers  has  been  disposed  of 
much  to  the  joy  of  all  good  Catholics,  not  by  a  decision 
condemning  or  approving  one  of  the  parties,  but  by  an 
amicable  settlement,  in  which  neither  triumphs  over  the 
other. 

Thus  much  we  have  felt  it  necessary,  in  passing,  to  say, 
in  order  to  correct  the  false  impressions  produced  by  the 
statements  of  partisan  or  ill-informed  journals.  For  our- 
selves, we  arc  not  aware  that  we  have  said  any  thing  in 
our  strictures  that  needs  to  be  retracted,  excused,  or  de- 
fended, and  whatever  the  judgment  we  have  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  Univers^  we  could  read  a  decision  of  the  Holy 
See  unequivocally  in  its  favor  without  any  pain  or  mortifa- 
cation  ;  for  in  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Sec  truth  and  jus- 
tice arc  always  sure  to  triumph,  and  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  justice  is  precisely  what  in  all  cases  wc  most  sirdcntly 
desire.  But  justice  to  the  Archbishop  and  those  who  have 
sustained  him,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  history,  makes  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  should  be  truly  rep- 
resented. To  represent  either  party  in  the  case  as  triumph- 
ing over  the  other,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  party  represented  as 
defeated,  and  the  unseemly  exultation  of  some  indiscreet 
friends  of  the  Univers  can  only  tend  to  revive  the  angry  pas- 
sions now  happily  by  the  voice  of  the  common  Father  of  the 
faithful  hushed  to  sleep,  and  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the 
Encyclical  Letter.  The  Univers  is,  no  doubt,  an  able  and 
brilliant  journal,  and  its  ridacieur  en  chef  a  rare  man,  char- 
acterized by  many  noble  qualities,  and  one  of  those  men 
who  stamp  themselves  upon  their  times ;  but  better  that 
every  journal  in  the  world  should  perish,  than  that  the  |)eace 
of  the  Church  in  a  single  country  should  be  disturbed. 

Journalism  is  a  power  in  our  modern  society,  but  it  is  a 
power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Religious  journalism 
has  been  instituted  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church  to  coun- 
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teracf.  the  ovil  cfTects  of  irreligious  journalism,  but  as  their 
servant,  not  as  their  master.     As  long  as  it  is  contented 
with  its  ancilhiry  position  and  ofliee,  it  will  be  of  service  to 
religion  ;  but  h?t  il  aspire  to  be  a  power  in  the  bosom   of 
the  Church,  let  it  once  forget  that  its  appropriatt*  office  is 
to  circulate  correct  information  among  the  faithful  and   to 
defiMid  the  Church  against  her  enemi(?s,  and  commence  agi- 
tating, after  the  maimer  of  the  secular  press,  for  particular 
measures  or  a  piirticular  line  of  (ecclesiastical  policy,  which 
depend  for  adoption  on  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  and  it 
becomes,  even  if  that  policy  or  tliose  measures  are  in  them- 
selves unexc(»ptionablc,  dangerous,  and  can  no  longer  l>c 
tolerated.     The  religious  j)ress  must  never  aspire  to  exert 
a  control  over  ecch»siastical  administration,  like  that  which 
the  secular  press  (»xerts  over  |)olitical  administration.     The 
attempting  to  do  it  is  the  danger  to  which  all  religious  jour- 
nalism is  cxpos(»d.     In  more  than  one  (.-atholic  journal,  we 
think  we  have  seen  a  disposition  to  meddle  witli  ecclesias- 
tical alVairs,  and  to  compel  the  divinely  appointed  pastors 
of  the  Church  to  act,  even  agiiinst  their  own  judgment  or 
wishes,  under  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  brought  by 
a  ceaseless  agitation  to  bear  upon  them.     We  regret  this. 
The  Holy  Father  in  his  Kncyclical  Letter,  it  is  true,  has 
approved,  imder  certain  conditions,  of  lay  journalism,  and 
exhorted  the  bishops  to  encourage  laymen  who  are  qual- 
ified to  write  and  publish  in  deftMure  of  religion  ;  but  his 
exhortations  are  addressed  to  the  pastors  of  the  C.-hurcb,  not 
to  tht*  laymen  themselves,  and  he  approves  of  lay  journal- 
ism only  as  it  approvers  itself  to  them.     lie  has  in  nothing 
derogated  from  the  canon,  which  prohibits  laymen  writing 
and  publishing  on  religious  and  theological  subjects  witli- 
<nit  the  permission  of  the  Onfinary.     We  hold  our  right 
to  edit  our  journal  from  the  Holy  See  indeed,  but   only 
through  our  own  bishop,  and  we  have  no  right  to  continue 
it  indejxMidently  of  his  permission.     We  insist  on  this  fact 
for  the*  sake  of  religious  journalism  itself,  no  less  than  for 
the  sake*  of  order,  which  is  always  dear  to  everv  loyal  heart. 
But  (?nough  of  this,  and  more  than  we  intended.      \Ve 
return  to  the*  works   before  us.      Les  Librrs  Penscurs,  or 
Tlie  rVc-Thinkers,  l)v  Louis  Veuillotjsa  nMuarkable  work, 
thouijjh  somewhat  local  in  its  character,  and  such  as  cannot, 
be  fully  appreciated  out  of  France,  except  by  jxTsons  who 
have  more  than  an  ordinary  famiUarity  with  French  liter- 
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nture  and  philosopliy.     It  is  ratlior  a  series  of  leading  ar- 
ticles in  a  daily  journal,  than  a  book  pro[)erly  so  called.     It 
i#  written  in  Louis  Veuillot's  strong*  nervous,  and  brilliant, 
bnt  not  very  reliiicd  style,  and  is  s()nietiin«\s  vituperative, 
rather  than  witty.     We  should  like  it  better  if  it  had  more 
unction,  more  swe(»tness  of  temper,  and  were  less  sneering 
and  flippant  in  its  tone.     But  it  is  marked  by  real  genius, 
by  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  a  glowing  zeal  for  Cath- 
olic nioralitv.     It  is  one  of  the  most  scatfiinc:  works  we 
have  ever  read,  and  nothing  can  more  efVectually  expose 
and  cover  with  ridicule  and  contempt  the  arrogance,  van- 
ity,  ignorance,    cn^dulity,    absurdities,    blasphemies,   and 
scientific    inanity    of    modern   free-thinkers.      Its    strong 
and  rough  expressions,  and  its  severe  judgments,  in  some 
instances  perhaps  too  severe,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with 
forlM»arance,  for  in  a  w-ork  of  this  sort  they  are,  if  faults, 
faults  which  lean  to  virtue's  side.     The  tone  of  the  French 
apologists  during  the  last  century  has  never  pleased  us 
much.     They  always  treated  their  infidel  opponents  with 
too  much  tenderness,  with  too  great  personal  considera- 
tion, and  we  seldom  read  them  without  growing  impatient, 
and  breaking  out.    Pray  let  us  have   a  little   less  polite- 
ness, a  little  less  regard  to  personal  dignity  and  decorum, 
and  a  little  more  earnestness  and  energy  of  thought  and 
expression !  it  is  hard  beating  down  mud-walls  with  bou- 
quets of  roses.     The  more  recent  apologists  have  assumed 
a  bolder  tone,  and  though  in  the  finish  and  amenities  of 
style  they  fall  somc»what  below  their  predecessors,  they  are 
far  more  eflective  in  execution.     They  are  men  terribly  in 
earnest,  who  are  riot  afraid  of  discomposing  their  features 
when  they  speak,  nor  easily  startled  at  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices.     They  are   not  over  learned,  but  they  know 
their  age  from   having  shared   its  passions,  and  though 
often  men  of  "one  idea,"  often  inexact   in  their  thought 
anil  in  their  language,  seeing  only  a  particular  aspect  of 
the  subject  they  are  treating,  and  sacrificing  all  to  that 
onc»  aspect,  they  are  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  truth, 
and  able  to  burn  their  words  into  the  very  hearts  of  tht^ir 
readers.     Among  these  men,  who  have  during  the  last  thirty 
years  done  so  much  for  religion  in  France,  Louis  Veiiillot 
holds  a  distinguished  rank,  and  the  work  before  us  is  the 
best  thing  we  have  seen  from  his  pen. 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  by  that  eminent  Spanish 
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statesman  and  devoted  Catholic,  the  Marquis  of  Valdega- 
nias,  better  known  as  Donoso  Cortes,  is  the  work  we  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  Review  as  accused  by  the  Abbe  Ga- 
duel,  Vicar-General  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  of  containing 
grave  errors  against  Catholic  doctrine.  We  had  not  then, 
as  we  stated,  read  the  work,  and  expressed  no  opinion 
of  it,  save  on  the  condition  that  its  critic  had  correctly 
represented  its  contents.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
French  translation,  which  the  learned  Abbe  appears  to 
have  had  under  his  eye,  but  we  have  read  the  Span- 
ish original,  and  we  must  say,  in  justice  to  its  illustrious 
author,  that  the  Abbe  Graduel's  criticisms  seem  to  us  un- 
reasonably severe,  and  in  several  respects  wholly  uncalled 
for,  if  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  very  just  remarks  of 
the  Abbe  Gaduel  on  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  lay- 
men, without  previous  study  and  discipline,  in  waiting  and 
publishing  on  religious  and  theological  topics,  and  without, 
before  publishing,  submitting  their  lucubrations  to  the  re- 
vision of  a  competent  theologian,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  required  in  the  present  case,  and  are  not  precisely  ap- 
plicable to  Donoso  Cort6s.  The  Abbe  complained  that 
the  noble  author  had  published  his  work  without  bavins 
previously  submitted  it  to  the  revision  of  a  professionsil 
theologian ;  but  his  complaint  seems  to  have  been  un- 
founded ;  for  we  read  in  front  of  the  copy  before  us  the  fol- 
lowing Adveriencia :  — 

*^  Esta  obra  ha  sido  examinada  en  su  parte  dogmatica 
por  uno  de  los  tedlogos  de  mas  renombre  de  Paris,  que 
pertinece  &  la  gloriosa  escuela  de  los  Benedictinos  de  jSo- 
lesmes.  El  autor  se  ha  conformado  en  la  redaccion  defini- 
tiva  de  su  obra  con  todas  sus  observaciones." 

The  letter  of  the  author  to  the  UniverSj  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Abb^  Gaduel's  criticisms,  we  did  not  like,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  to  indicate  an  improper  spirit ;  for  surely  an 
author,  when  his  work  is  gravely  accused,  from  a  respecta- 
ble quarter,  of  containing  serious  errors  against  sound  doc- 
trine, *ow^es  something  more  to  the  public  than  a  general 
profession  of  obedience  to  the  Church.  We  are  happy 
to  know  that  Donoso  Cortes  takes  the  same  view  him- 
self, and  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Gaduel  that 
the  note  in  the  Univers  was  not  all,  and  was  never  consid- 
ered by  him  as  all,  he  owed  to  the  public,  and  assures  him 
that  he  has  submitted  his  work  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
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fxaminntion.  'I'liis  proves  ilmt  the  author  rccosrnizes  the 
triu*  tMhics  of  th<'  case*,  arjcl,  it  ever  a  sha<lo\v  ol  a  doiiht 
of  his  lovaltv  as  a  Catholir  lliito(l  acros>  our  uiiiid,  it  com- 
))Ii*t»»ly  (iis.-ipaft's  it.  (^M'taiii  it.  is.  tliat  the  author  is  rjot 
to  hi*  arrusfd  of  ra>hiu*ss,  of  prosuui|)tion,  or  t)f  an  un<liie 
rrliancc  on  or  allachiiiriit  to  liis  owu  judirini'iit:  that  he  is 
hunihh*.  simple,  and  as  docile  as  a  ehiKl.  and  that,  if  there 
are  error>  in  his  ho»»k,  thev  are  unintentional,  and  errors  of 
his  head,  in  no  senx*  errors  of  liis  heart. 

It   i.-^  not  our  j)rovinee,  nor  an»  we  competent,  to  judge 
this  remarkahle  l)o<)k.     We  have  n^ad  it.  with  intense  in- 
terest,     h.  is  verv  abstract,  very  profoun*!,  and  withal  (h> 
eidediv  the  most  elojiuent  book  we  have  ever  met  with  in 
any  lanijuatre.     Nothing  can  surpass  th<*   sweetness    and 
harmony,  th«'  Ix'autv  and  stren^tli  of  its  pcricwls,  the  ch'ar- 
ness  and  tiTsene>s  of  its  expressions,  and  never  has  tlie 
noble  ('a>tiiian  t<»ngtie  been  used  l)y  a  more,  if  an  equally. 
consunnu:ite  master.     It    is   well    worth   reading   and  re- 
readini,^  time  and  airain  for  th**  crrac**  and  elegance  of  its 
tjietion,  and  the  artistic  perfection  of  its  style.     A.s  to  the 
etmtents  i»f  the  work,  wc  certainly  Inid  in  it  all  the  passages 
extracted   and  commented  on   by  the   Fn'nch  critics,  and 
those  |)assages  a|)p<>ar  to  luive  been  faithfully  translated; 
but  we  cannot.  p<'rsuade  ourselves  that  the  tlunight  of  the 
author,  though  perha|)s  not    always  expressed  in  the  exact 
language  of  a  prole>sional  theologian  writing  a  dogmatical 
work,  is  deser\ing  of  grave  censure,  or  really  irreciuicilable 
with    Catholic   doctrine.      Un<|uestionably,  if  we    should 
ri»ad  the  work  with  the  i)resumption  against  it,  and  ^hould 
take  these  iias^^ages  without  consitlering  ihem  in  relation 
t<»  their  c(»nt«»xt  and  to  th<»  obvious  intention  of  the  author, 
w<.»  mrght  easily  convict  the  author  of  the  very  grave  errors 
laid  to  his  charge :   but  W'e  know  no  n*ason  for  reading 
such    a    man    as    i)oiu)so    Cortes   with    the    presumption 
againM.  him,  and  the  s(*nse  of  the  jiassages  criticized  seemb 
to  us  to  be  maieriallv  modified  and  controUed  by  their  con- 
text,  and   the*  g»'n»*ral  |)urpose  and  ch'sign  of  tin*  amhor,  ol 
which  tin?  Abbe  Ciaduel  does  not  ajipear  to  have  made  sulli- 
cient  account. 

TIkj  Abbe  (Jaibiel  is  a  learned  theoloi»ian  and  an  esti- 
luable  man,  tor  whom  we  entertain  a  very  >inceni  respect, 
but  we  hope  we  may  without  ofrence  suggest,  that  he  per- 
haps is  not  the  bc-jt  litted  in  the  world  to  appreciate  such  a 
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work  as  this  of  thn  Manjuis  of  Valdc^gamas.     His  mind 
by  his  studies  lias  Urou  cast  in  a  schohistir  mould,  and 
ihr  essay  of  thi*  noble  Marcpiis  is  construeted  in  a  manner 
fon»i£2[n  to  his  habitual   forms  of  thouij;ht.     He,  too,  is  on« 
of  the  prirjeipal  writers  for  that  fr<*nerally  excellent  periodi- 
cal, Ij  Ami  dr.  la  Jl('h)>:i(ni^  and  shanks  iis  ieelini^s  towards 
the    f'nirrrs,  whose  principal  editor  published  and  highly 
praised  the  book  of  Donoso   Cortes.     Its  author,  therefore, 
became  in  some  sense  associated   in  his  mind  with  Louis 
Veuillot  and  the  I'fiicirs,     On  several  (juestn)ns  controvert- 
ed betw<^en  the  two  journals,  (^specially  on  that  of  the  |)agan 
classics,  we  have  for  ourselves  sympathi/(*d  with  the  Ami^ 
while  on  some,  es[>ecially  on  those  rclatin&(  to  philosophy,  the. 
natural  law,  and  hiunan  rijrhts,  we  havtj  leaned  to  the  sid<; 
of  the  Ihiirt'/'s.     'I'he  LJ'/tirrrs  maintains  that  man,  strictly 
ypeakinir,  has  no  rii^hts,  but  duties  only;  and,  as  we  ijather 
from  tin*  J////,  cites  in  sup|)ort  of  this  do<*trin(!  |)onoso  Cortes. 
The  .i;;// opposes  this  doctrine,  and  cont(»nds  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  imiform  teachinjj:  of  C'atholic  theologians  on 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  ori^j^in  and  legitimacy  of  human 
governments.     In  an  article  on  liiirhfs  and  Dalies  in  our 
Review  for    OctolxT,  1852,  we  discussed  this   subject   at 
length,  and  defendi'd  the  assertion  of  Donoso  C-ortes,  that 
"  right  on  human  li|)s  is  a  vicious  expn»ssion,"  against  the 
very  learned  and  able  periodical,  th(»  Civilla  Cattolica^  con- 
ducted at  Rome  by  members  of  the  illustrious  Society  of 
Jesus.     In  that  article  we  maintained  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  (lod  has  rights,  and  that  man  has  only  duties, 
and  duties  only  to  CJod;  and  we  think  we  showed  that  this 
<loetrine  is  in  harmony  with  the  real  sense  of  the  great 
Doctors  of  th(j  Church,  however  repugnant  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear   to  their   ordinary  forms  of  ex|)ression.     No 
doubt  we  should  guard  against  profane   novelties  even  in 
words,  but  we  should  also  be  on  our  guard  against  being 
so  enslav«»d  to  the  mere  words  of  the  theologians  as  ti» 
miss  their  sense.      Kvery  age  has  its  own  specific  wants 
and  mode  of  thinking.     Principles  are  eternal  and  invaria- 
ble, but   the  uu)de  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  in  a 
worlil  wh(»n»  all  is  mutable.  mu>t  varv  with  the  evcr-varvini; 
wants  and  circum>tanc«»s  of  time  and  place.     The  domi- 
nant tendency  of  our  ai^i*  is  to  ath<'ism,  —  to  ex«'lude  CJotl, 
and  to  put  humanity  or  nature  in  the  phu'e  of  CJod.     Jt  is 
this  tendency  which  it  is  now  especially  necessary  to  resist 
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and  irnard  nfjainst.     If,  with  soin<.»  of  onr  nuulrrn  \\Ti(<T:?f 
im»ri'  attaohcil.  it  would  MM'in,  to  llir  Icttrr  tlian  irribued 
with  tli(*  i<niM»  (»f  tin*  ureal  Doctors  of  tlio  C'liiircli,  we  ar«- 
simi  to  nature  a    proper  i<*s<islativc  powcT,  and  repre:*ent 
it  as  eotnpetent  to  found  rights  and  impose  duties,  (^r  eon- 
tend  that   man  has  riirhts  of  his  c»wn,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  we  liere  and  now  compromise  the  i:n»at  truths 
<»f  rcliirion,  and  >trentrlhcn  th«*  athei-^tical  tendency  of  the 
air<'.     Ni'vrr  in  reality  <iid  any  of  our   ijjreat   tht^olooians 
teach  that  nature  has  a  true  and  proper  ieijislatiye  |)ower, 
f(»r  they  ail  teach  that  what  thev  call  the  law  of  nature  is  law 
only  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  eternal  law.    They 
all  teach,  after  St.  Paul,  thai  non  f^st  potcsias  ftisi  a  J)i'Oj 
that   (iod   is  the  absolute  ioni  and  proprit^tor  of  tlic  uni- 
yerse,  that   he  is  the   fountain  of  all  law,  or  solo  legislator, 
because    all    dominion    belongs    to    him.       Without    law, 
neither  ri::ht  nor  duty  is  conceiyal)le,  and  without  (.lod  as 
absolute  and   lmiyer^al  letrislator,  law  is   an    unmeaning' 
term.     All  Icizislatiye  power  is  his,  l)ecause  he  is  the  crea- 
tor and  final  cause  of  all  things,  by  whom  and  for  whom 
all   thini>[s  exist;    and  no  one  can  rightfully  exercise  any 
h^i^iMatiyc   authority,    but   as   his   deleii:ale   or    yiear.     In 
strictness,  he  only  has  rij^hts,  because  In*  only  can  impo>e 
duties.     Then  what  \vv  call  human  rights,  whether  riirhts 
of  goyernment  or  of  subjects,  an?  his  rights  and  our  duties, 
and  duties  only  ti>    him,  and  payable  only  to  his  order. 
Th<»se  rights,   nay,  all  the   rights  vyhich    our  tlu'ologians 
deduce  from  the  law  of  nature,  are  no  doubt  real  righis, 
and  neiiln'r  indjyiduals  nor  governments  can  violate  any 
one  of  them  without  wrontr,  —  a  fact  which  it  may  be  that 
those  whom  the  A  Mi  opposes  are  not  always  careful  to  rec- 
ognize, and  which,  if  not  r«»eogniz(»d,  renders  th(?  doctrine 
\vhen  applied  to  man  in  relation  to  human  governmtMJt  fa- 
vorable either  to  desj)otism  or  to  anarchy;  but  thiuitrh  real 
riirhts,  they  are  divine,  not  human,  and  their  violation    is 
not  merely  a  crime  against  the  individual,  the  state,  or  >o- 
cicty,  but,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  (»f  tln^  word,  a  sin 
again>r  (Jod.    Thi>  great  truth,  which  underlies  all  Catholic 
teaching  i»n  the  subjcM-t,  but  which  tin*  authorities  do  not 
always    clearly  atid  di^tinclly  state,  because  in  their  time 
there  was  little  danger  of  its  being  mi>apprehend(?d.  needs, 
it    >eems    to    us,    ti»   be    now   distinctly  and    prondnently 
brought  out,  and  earnestly  insisted  on  as  an  elementary 
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Irntli  of  which  our  aire*  lias  nearly  lost  sight,  and  as  the  pre- 
fi.M*  rontraiiictorv  ol'  its  doiuinant  luTesv.  Some  k'ariu'd 
and  ostiiiiahU!  mkmi  in  Franco,  as  well  as  cls(?whcn»,  who 
appear  to  have  l»»arned  the  errors  they  are  to  combat.  iVoiii 
their  lil)raries  rather  than  the  world  in  which  those  errors 
obtain,  apparently  overlook  this  important  Tact,  and  in  their 
writinirs  aildress  them.-elves  to  a  byij;one  age,  instead  of 
Ihe  one  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part.  We  lov(»  and  honor  these  exeehent  men,  but  w(?  think 
that,  in  their  laudable  devotion  to  the  scholastic  fornK-»  of 
thought,  it.  is  possible  that  they  have  faih*d  to  apj)rehend 
the  principles  an<l  meaning  of  the  gn*at.  masters  in  the 
sense,  and  it)  present  them  in  the  form,  in  which  our  age 
can  understand  them,  and  in  which  they  stand  directly 
op|)osed  to  its  j)revailing  errors.  'J'heir  learned  laimrs  are 
tlHMvfore  not  always  as  valuable  and  as  elVeclive  as  they 
themselves  suppose,  or  as  we  could  wish. 

Finding  themsc^lves  opposed,  on  this  and  other  ques- 
tions, to  th(»  L'nirtrs,  and  its  editors  citing  J)onoso  Cortes 
as  an  authority  against  them,  nothing  more  natural  than 
that,  the  writers  of  the  Ami  should  undertake  to  ascertain 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  authority.  Hence,  as  one  of 
these  writers,  it  is  very  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  Abbe  Ciaduel  approac^hed  the  Essay  on  Catho' 
licily,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism  not  indisposed  to  find  it  un- 
s<oiin(l,  or  at  best  disinclined  to  take  sullictent  pains  to  fully 
master  and  ap|)reciate  its  thought.  (Certainly  his  criticisms 
give  lis  no  clew  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  author,  what  he 
proposed  to  do,  or  the  principles  on  which  he  relies  for 
the  sohition  of  the  great  probltMiis  with  which  he  grapples. 
We  might  infer  from  his  criticisms,  that  tiie  noble  Alar- 
(piis  had  attempted  a  dogmatic  work  on  (.iod,  the  Trinity, 
Creation,  and  .Liberty;  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  His  Essay 
is  di?signed  as  a  refutation  of  Liberalism  and  Socialism, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  necessity  and  truth  of  Catho- 
licit y  as  the  basis  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  society,  of 
private  and  |)ublic  morality,  of  authority  and  liberty.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  Catholic  statesman,  rather  than  of  a  tht»o- 
logian,  and  its  purpose  is,  not  to  teach  theohigy,  but  to 
a|)ply  it  to  political  and  social  life.  It  is  very  profound,  as 
we  have  said,  and  it  seeks  to  ap|)ly  to  tin?  solution  of  tlui 
great  ])olitical  and  s(»cial  problems  of  the  age  the  deepest 
and  most  abstruse  j)rinciplcs  of  Christian  Mysticism.    That 
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in  seizing.  stji1in<r*  or  ilhistratini?  thrsn  ]>rinciplos  lie  falls 
ijilo  no  error,  would,  we  think,  be  savinij  tot)  inueli ;  bnt 
llie  errors  into  wliicli  he  Tails,  so  far  as  we  are  able  1o 
judi^i'.  an'  incicl«»ntal,  are  n(*ver  tin?  direcl  objert  aimed  at, 
and  do  not  aileel  the  substance  or  tceneral  diu-trine  of  his 
work. 

'I'he  author  seeks  to  tind  in  (Jod  tlu*  type  and  law  of 
the  family,  society,  and  the  state,  on  the  principle  that  the 
type  or  the  \<lra  ol' all  en-ated  thin<zs  is  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
and  that  (lod  is  not  simply  the  (V(»ator,  but  in  some  sense 
tin*  similitude  of  all  thinirs,  MmilihiJo  rvrmn  oiiiniunu  as  says 
St.  Thomas.  The  i;reat  law  of  the  universe,  which  has  its 
oriL^in  in  (lod  himself,  is  that,  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  <li- 
versity  [di>tineti(^n]  in  unity.  'I'hus  (lod  is  luiity  in  <*ssence 
and  diversity  in  tin?  persons  of  the  (Jodliead,  and  a  simili- 
tude of  this  unity  and  diversity  runs  throuirh  all  things.  It 
wa>  not  in  illustration  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Abbe  Ciaduel 
scNMus  to  have  sup|)osed,  l)ut  in  illustrati<»n  o!  this  univer- 
s;d  law  of  imity  in  diversity,  that  the  author  introduces  the 
passaii:e  which  his  critic  regarded  as  implying  the  error  of 
the  trit heists.  If  the  author  had  been  exphiining  the  doc- 
trine of  tin*  Trinity  by  the  example  of  Adam  and  Kve  and 
Abel,  Adam  as  man  fatluT,  Eve  as  man  mother,  and 
Abel  as  man  son,  thn»e  persons  in  one  and  the  same  hu- 
man natur(\  he  wotdd  certaiidy  have  favored  tritheism  :  but 
as  he  was  only  illustrating  the  law-  of  unity  in  diversuy, 
which  he  calls  the  law  pur  rxrvllrnrc^  by  which  all  things 
are  explicabh*,  and  without  which  nothing  can  be  ex- 
plained, he  caimot  justly  be  accused  of  doing  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  His  illustration  may  be  felicitous  or  infelici- 
tous, but  taken  as  an  illustration  of  that  law,  it  certainly 
caimot  be  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  author's  vi(»ws  of  the 
mystery  of  thp  Trinity  are  unortln)dox,  especially  as  he 
had  just  stated  the  doctrine  with  dogmatic  precision. 

Proce(*ding  on  this  universal  law,  the  author  sln>w^  how 
Catholicity  forms  the  basis  of  all  triKJ  .«eicnet»,  politics,  and 
morals,  and  exposes  tlie  lundamental  vict*  of  both  liiberal- 
ism  and  Socialism,  ina>much  as  each  contravenes  the  law 
of  imity  in  diversity,  tin*  former  as^ertin^  diversity  without 
unity,  and  nercssarily  endini,^  in  anarchy,  aiul  tin*  latter  as- 
seriiniT  unity  \vithiuit  diversity,  and  neee>>arily  ending  in 
drsp<»tism.  liiberalism  destroys  all  authority,  Socialism 
all  liberty  :  whereas  ('atholieity,  based  itself  on  the  law  of 
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unity  in  divorsity,  arcepts  and  reoonrilos  both.  In  trrat- 
in:'  till*  jsubirct  ofliiuTtv  itsrlf,  flip  autlu^r  seems  to  lis  now 
and  tluMi  to  i)ass  uncnnseionslv  horn  lilxTtv  in  (uie  seiisi» 
to  liberty  in  anoib<»r;  and  thns  to  fall  into  somu»  c»»nfn>i<>iK 
if  not  error,  lie  says  lliat  the.  views  on  the  snbjt»et  of  lil>- 
eriv  whieh  htive  hithert(»  pn*vailed  are  fals«»  in  trverv  iioiiit  ; 
but  he  seems  to  havii  said  this  simply  beeause  he  erred  as 
to  what  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  s^(Mieral  doctrine  of 
('atholic  theologians.  He  say^»  lh(»  j^eneral  doerrin(»  is, 
that  the  essene*?  of  iiberiv  or  free  will  is  in  the  faeultv  «.)f 
choo^int'  m)od  and  evib  whieh  attract  it.  with  two  eontrarv 
soli(!itations ;  l)ut  this  is  a  mistake,  for  all  concede  that 
(lod  is  free,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  the*  perfection  of  his  own 
natures,  ho  cannot  choose  evil.  Yet  the  author  does  not 
reallv  <lenv  that  the  libertv  of  choosinu:  ijood  or  evil  is  es- 
sential  to  the  frec^  will  of  man  in  his  present  im))<'rfeet  and 
probationary  state,  whieh  is  here  the  main  point.  Still,  we 
are  not  (juite  satislied  with  all  the  author  says  on  this  sub- 
je<*t,  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  always  seize  his  exact 
meaning;  but  even  the  Abbe  Gaduel  does  not  ^'o  so  far 
as  to  charge  hiiri  with  emitting  on  free  will  any  absolutely 
heretical  o|)inion.s. 

This  much  wo  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say,  in  justice  to 
the  distinguished  author,  who,  we  learn  as  we  are  writiiija: 
these  remarks,  died  at  Paris  on  the  evenins'  of  the  od  of 
May  last.  Few  men  could  have  died  whose  death  wouUl 
havi»  alH»eted  us  more  painfully,  or  whose  loss  we  should 
have  more  di*eply  de|)lored.  In  his  youth  and  early  inaii- 
\uhhL  we  have  been  told,  he,  like  so  many  of  us  of  liis 
generation,  was  allected  by  the  modern  lil)eral  and  irre- 
ligious doctrines  which  are  even  yet  so  widt^ly  prevalent. 
Bu<  his  reflections  and  ex|>erience,  aided  by  the  grace  of 
(Jod,  had  revived  in  him  the  Catholii^  faith  which  he  had 
received  in  his  infancy,  called  him  back  to  repo-^e  in  j)eaee 
on  the  bosom  of  the  immaculate  S|>ouse  of  the  Jjamb,  and 
ranged  him  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  author- 
ity, lit*  was  among  the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
(floijuent  and  unwearied  of  that  noble  band  o(  laymtMi, 
who,  bi'iiinnins:  with  I)e  Maistre,  have  from  the  early 
years  ol  the  nr(*sent  century  devoted  tlnMr  talents  and 
learning,  their  genius  and  their  acijuiriMni'iils,  to  the  >tM-- 
vice  of  religion,  and  done  so  much  honor  to  themsiMvcs 
and  our  ag€»  in  their  eminently  successfid  labors  to  restore 
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Kuropean  society,  shaken  by  the  French  Revohition,  to  its 
ancient  (^atholie  lailh,  and  to  save  it  alike  from  the  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  the  nullity  of  despotism.  He  had,  in  the 
last  lew  years  of  his  life,  done  much,  and  done  it  nobly, 
and  we  liad  hoped  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  do  still 
more,  for  the  battle  has  ev(T  to  be  renewed  day  by  day. 
But  it  has  ])leased  the  (.Jreat  Disposer  of  all  events  to  call 
liim  from  his  labors  to  his  rest.  Our  loss,  and  it  is  great, 
we  doul)t  not,  is  his  gain,  and  we  must  acciuiesce.  Yet 
we  f<*el  that  he  could  ill  l)e  spared,  and  we  fear  it  will  be 
long  bet\)re  the  blank  he  has  left  will  be  filled.  Honor  to 
his  memory,  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  he  has  done,  and 
may  his  njantle  fall  upon  many  a  young  disciple,  who, 
stimulated  by  his  (»xample,  will  labor  to  console  us  for  his 
loss.  Not  in  vain  do  such  men  live,  not  in  vain  do  such 
men  die;  alike  in  life  and  in  death  do  they  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  and  love. 

More  we  had  intended  to  say  of  his  masterly  Essay  on 
Catiiolicity,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism,  for  what  we  have 
said  can  give  our  readers  no  adequate  conception  of  its 
merits;  but  as  we  should  also  have  to  find  some  fault 
with  it  not  precisely  of  the  kind  noticed  by  his  French 
critic,  we  have  no  heart  to  do  it.  The  work  is  before  the 
public,  —  an  original  and  profound  work,  on  the  loftiest 
themes  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind,  —  and  if  it  has 
errors,  they  are  of  a  sort  that  will  do  little  harm,  while  its 
truths  are  such  as  need  in  our  days  an  eloquent  voice, 
such  as  are  always  necessary  to  the  direction  of  human 
life,  and  such  as  can  never  grow  obsolete.  As  the  last 
word  that  has  come  to  us  from  its  illustrious  and  now 
lamented  author,  we  treasure  it  in  our  heart,  remembering 
in  it  only  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and  willing- 
ly forgetting  whatever  a  nice  critic  might  find  in  it  defec- 
tive or  inexact.  It  is  the  earnest  word  of  a  brave  man,  of 
a  loyal  heart,  and  a  sincere  Catholic,  who,  we  may  hope, 
is  now  with  the  redeemed  and  the  sanctified  in  heaven. 

The  first-named  work  on  our  list,  liltides  philosophif/nes 
sur  le  Christianisme.  is  an  able  and  interesting  apology  — 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  w'ord — for  the  Christian  religion. 
It  has  been  llatteringly  received  in  France,  highly  com- 
mended by  the  best  judges,  and  obtained  for  its  pious  and 
learned  author  distinguished  marks  of  approbation  and 
encouragement  from  the  Holy  Father  himself.     The  an- 
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thor  was   originally  a  lawyer,   and   aiibsoqnently  a  civil 
magistrate,  or  judi^o,  of  rare  merit.     He  is  evidently  a  srood 
marj,  a  man  who  prays  at  the  loot  of  the  cross,  and  whose 
heart  and  soul  are  thoronirlilv  imbued  with   his  reliirion. 
He  has  studied  his  subject  <'onseientiously,  and  appears  to 
have  mastered  all  tlio  philosophical,  historical,  and  scien- 
tific knowledfl^e  necessary  to  its  successful  treatment.     His 
style   is   lucid,  manly,  and   unadbcted,   and    occasionally 
rises  into  elocpience.     His  mind  is  of  a  high  order,  strong 
and   healthy,  w(»ll  disciplined,  and    commendabh*  for  its 
modesty  and  sobriety.      We  find  nothing  ultra  or  exagger- 
ated either  in  his  opinions  or  his  stat(»nu*nts,  and  his  argu- 
ments are  as  persuasive  as  convincing.     He  is  naturally 
led  to  regard  the  moral  aspect  of  his  subject  rath(»r  than 
its  purt^ly  intellectual  asp(!ct,  and  though  he  loves  truth, 
he  is  chiefly  afl'ected  by  it  under  the  form  of  the  good,  as 
the   object  of  the  will.     He   has  written  his  work  to  do 
good,  not  to  gain  a  name  for  himself,  though  a  name  he 
has  gained,  and  his  work  will  do  good  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, wherever  honestly  studied. 

Yet,  estimable  as  is  this  new  apology,  and  as  highly  as 
we  appreciate  it,  we  do  not  think  it  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine,  or  the  Contra  Gen^ 
tiles  of  St.  Thomas,  the  two  great  works  against  unbeliev- 
ers, and  which  every  one  who  would  defend  Christianity 
for  this  or  any  other  age  should  begin  by  studying.     Wo 
do  not  suppose  that  we  are  to  take  the  approljation  and 
encouragement  the  author  has  received  as  a  sanction  by 
the  Church  of  every  opinion  or  statement  in  his  book,  or 
as  a  guaranty  of  its  absolute  freedom  from  imperfection, 
or  even  error.     Rome  is  exceedingly  tolerant.     Slie  wishes, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  recent  Encyclical  Letter  to  the 
Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  France,  that  ear- 
nest-minded  Catholics,  of  distinguished  abilities  and  at- 
tainments, should  be  encouraged  to  devote  their  talents, 
their  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  their  enlight- 
ened zeal  to  the  defence  of  religion ;  and  that  the  pastors 
of  the  Church  should  treat  their  short-comings,  and  even 
their  errors,  with  great  indulgence  and  paternal  tenderness. 
She  knows  that  to  err  is  human,  and  she  exacts  infallibil- 
ity of  no  one.     When  the  work  written  is  not  a  purely 
dogmatic  work,  or  a  work  expressly  intended  to  teach  the 
faith,  and  is  fitted,  upon  the  whole,  to  exert  a  salutary  in- 
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fluence,  to  correct  prevalent  errors,  or  to  commend  relif^ion 
to  the  intellect  or  the  heart  of  those  who  are  prone  to  treat 
it  with  inditTerence  or  contempt,  she  is  never  severe  aia^ainst 
the  slight  (errors  wiiich  it  may  contain,  and  which  spring, 
not  from   bad  faith,  bnt   from    hnman  infirmity,  inadver- 
tence, or  the  lack   of  exact  information,  and  which   are 
merely  incridental,  and  do  not  affect  its  main  purpose,  doc- 
trine, or  argum<»nt.     It  is  in  this  spirit  of  encouragement 
and  tolerance  that  she  uniformly  treats  able  and  distin- 
guished authors,  who  in  good  faith  devote  themselves  to 
the  defence  of  religion.     In  this  spirit,  w^e  presume,  the 
Archi)ishop  of  Paris  has  removed  the  interdict  from  the 
Uniirrs^  although  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  tone 
and  manner  of  many  of  its  discussions;  in  this  spirit  his 
( Jrace  of  New  York  g(*nerously  encourages  the  Freeman^s 
Journal^  as,  u|)on  the  whole,  a  good  Catholic  paper,  with- 
out, however,  approving  or  indorsing   every   thing  to  be 
found  in  its  columns  ;  in  this  same  spirit,  too,  the  venerable 
Ar(libisho|)s  and   Bishops  of  the  United   States  approve 
and  encourage  the  publication  of  our  Review.     They  ap- 
prove and  encourage  it  as  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion,   but    without    holding   themselves   responsible   for 
every  thing,  either  in  the  manner  or  the  matter,  contained 
in  its  pages.     We  jniblish  with  their  approbation,  indeed, 
but  not  with  their  authority,  or  their  indorsement  of  what- 
ever we  publish.     Nobody  but  the  Editor  is  responsible  for 
the  errors  it  may  contain.     We  aim  to  comply  with  their 
wishes  as  far  as  we  know  them,  but  there  is  no  d(mbt  that 
we  sometimes  discuss  topics  which  the  venerable  pastors 
of  the  Church,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  w'ould  prefer  that 
we  should  let  alone,  and  all  of  them  must  regret  that  our 
merits  are  so  few,  and  our  faults,  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, so  many.     But  having  confidence  in  our  inten- 
tions, and  regarding  the  general  tendency  of  the  Review 
worthy  of  encouragement,  they  generously  encourage  ijs, 
and  charitably  bear  w-ith  our  many  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions.    In  the  same  spirit,  in  the  same  wise  and  generous 
policy,  we  presume,  we  are  to  understand  the   approba- 
tion and  encouragement  the  Holy  Father  has  given  to  M. 
Nicholas,  —  an  approbation  and  encouragement  which  de- 
mand our  respect  for  him  and  his  book,  indeed,  but  whicrh 
do  not  sanction  every  thing  in  it,  or  deny  us  the  right  free- 
ly, in  a  reverential  spirit,  to  examine,  and,  if  we  see  cause, 
to  criticize  it. 
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There  are  some  opinions  expressed  by  the  author  which 
are  not  approved  by  those  from  whom  we  have  learned 
our  theology,  and  we  detect  much  looseness  and  inexact- 
ness in  his  language,  —  a  looseness  and  inexactness  wliic-li 
sometimes  we  find  it  dillicult  to  excuse,  and  which  we  al- 
ways regret.  Exactness  and  precision  of  language  do  not 
detract  from  the  pojmlarity  of  a  book,  or  rend(T  it  loss 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of  readers,  M. 
Nicholas  is  a  man  of  broad  and  profound  vi(»ws,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  distinctness  of  thought.  His 
style  is  very  well,  but  his  language  is  not  |)recisely  adapted 
to  the  present  form  of  philosophic  thought,  as  we  have 
learned  it;  and  he  uses  important  terms  in  sens(»s  whioli 
obscure  and  render  uncertain  his  own  philosophy.  lie 
uses  subject  and  object  frequently  as  convertible  terms,  and 
commonly  subject  in  the  sense  of  object,  iJe  tells  u.>  in 
one  place  that  both  God  and  man  are  made^  and  asserts 
the  illimitable  progress  of  man,  or  that  human  nature  is  in- 
definitely progressive  ;  and  in  such  connection,  too,  that  he 
leaves  us  doubtful  whether  he  does  or  does  not  mean  to 
assert  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress,  as  advocated  by  the 
enemies  of  Catholicity.  We  choose,  however,  in  these  and 
all  other  cases  to  regard  his  thought  as  substantially  or- 
thodox, but  we  regret  that  he  has  not  been  more  exact  in 
his  expressions. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  no  greater  size  in  which 
we  have  found  more  sound  philosophy  and  various  and  val- 
uable knowledge  ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  author  has  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  the  advantages  of  a  strictly  logical  and 
scienlitic  method  in  setting  forth  his  views.  He  began  his 
work  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  that  on  which  it  is  com- 
pleted,—  for  the  sake  of  consoling  a  dear  friend  suffering 
under  a  painful  bereavement,  and  who  wanted  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Undertaken  for  a 
s|ie(*ial  object,  from  motives  of  charity  and  personal  friend- 
sliip,  it  seems  to  have  expanded  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  author,  and  become  too  large  for  his  original  plan. 
Hence  it  lacks  order  and  unity  of  design,  and  resembles  a 
l)uilding  which  has  grown  into  a  huge  pile  by  successive 
addition^  not  contemplated  by  the  original  architect,  l^ut 
this  as  well  as  some  other  things  is  so  well  said  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Lacordaire  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author,  and 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  that  we  b€»g  leave  to  substitute 
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the  rriticisms  of  this  eminent  preacher  and  warm  personal 
friend  of  M.  Nicholas,  for  what  we  miglit  ourselves  say. 
In  one  or  two  particulars,  the  author  in  his  notes  replies 
to  the  criticisms  of  his  n»verend  friend,  but  without,  in  our 
judii;inent,  refntinjjf  them.  Father  Lucardaire  has  jnst 
spoken  of  the  merits  of  the  work  in  the  warmest  and  most 
energetic  terms,  and  he  adds :  — 

"  IVnnit  mc  now  to  tell  vou  frankly  the  dcfoets  of  your  work. 
I  call  (itjfects  what  appt^ar  to  me  to  be  such,  which  greatly  lessens 
th<.*  importance  of  my  criticism,  by  leaving  you  to  judge  for  your- 
self of  its  justice. 

*'  You  divide  vour  demonstrations  into  three  distinct  classes. 
Tluj  first,  under  the  head  of  rhifosophical  Proofs^  comprises  the 
arfruinnits  for  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  God,  the  soul,  and 
worship,  —  the  necessity  of  a  first  and  second  revelation,  and  their 
uni(»n  by  Moses,  who  holds  the  middle  place  between  Adam  and 
Jesus  Christ.  The  second  class,  under  the  head  of  Intrinsic 
Proofs^  gives  an  ex|)osition  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two 
revelations,  and  sets  forth  its  power  and  I>eauty.  The  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Extrinsic  Proofs^  stops  at  Jesus  Christ,  already  pre- 
sented as  the  foundation  of  what  precedes,  and  more  immediately 
proves  his  Divinity  by  the  very  character  of  his  person  and  life, 
the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  the  prophecies,  miracles,  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  its  action  on  the  world,  and  its  perpetuity. 
There  results  from  this  division  a  certain  want  of  unity  and  con- 
tinuous  progress  in  the  demonstration,  which  detracts  from  the 
inonmnental  aspect  of  your  work.  You  give  us  three  treatises, 
rather  than  one  uniform  work,  which  as  a  living  being  movos 
forward  in  the  course  of  its  destiny,  at  each  step  vaster  and  more 
profound.  After  we  have  sufficiently  seen  the  lofty  figure  of 
Moses  so  well  placed  between  the  past  and  future  of  truth,  and 
after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  presented  in  bold  out- 
lines, we  are  suddenly  arrested  by  a  halt  in  the  interior  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  suspends  the  liistorical  dev(*Iopment  in  an  abrupt  and 
unexpected  manner.  Unavoidable  repetitions  are  the  result  of  this 
method.  I  can  just  as  little  approve  of  the  division  of  the  chaptei*s 
of  your  work  into  paragraphs,  and  the  paragraphs  into  sections 
marked  by  numbers.  Th(?se  means,  too  frecjuontly  employed  to 
aid  the  understanding,  give  to  the  work  a  scholastic  cast,  which 
injures  art  without  profiting  conception.  It  is  proper  to  indicate  to 
the  reader  by  a  series  of  chapt(»rs  the  princi[>al  points  of,the  fu'ld 
he  has  to  survey,  but  hevond  this,  clearness  should  result  from  the 
logical  interlinking  of  tlie  thouulits  and  their  strict  and  precise  ex- 
pression. Any  further  division  is  merely  a  mechanical  dissection, 
wiiich  severs  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  produces  in  the  read- 
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cr  a  painful  sensation,  like  that  of  a  carriage  which  stops  too  often. 
You  have  cviilcntly  judcrod  your  book  with  the  modesty  of  a  law- 
yer drawing  up  a  memoir;  but  in  this  you  are  wrong.  A  book  in 
favor  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  church,  and  yours  is  a  cathedral.  You 
are  to  iiim  and  at  the  same  time  to  us  the  grand  forms  of  art. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  you  treating,  in  the  first  part, 
of  the  soul  before  treating  of  God.  Unless  I  deceive  mvself,  this  is 
not  the  traditional  order,  (fod  always  precedes  the  soul,  (Jod  is 
the  first  philosophical  and  religious  truth,  not  indeed  in  the  abstract 
order  of  the  Rationalist,  who,  a  day  after  the  fair,  seeks  the  prim- 
itive in  his  own  understanding,  but  in  the  order  of  real  teaching, 
by  which,  since  Adam,  we  receive  the  communication  of  the  truths 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  human  race.  The  child  has  a  clear 
idea  of  (Jod  before  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  soul ;  and  not  seldom 
do  we  find  men  incapable  of  denying  the  existence  of  (Jod  who  yet 
most  stoutly  deny  the  immaterial  being  united  to  their  body.  Here 
is  wherefore  the  denial  of  God  is  the  most  diflicult  of  all  errors, 
and  the  most  complete,  —  that  which  always  produces  an  inex- 
pressible fear,  as  tlic  hist  effort  of  an  intelligence  to  unroot  itst;lf 
from  order  and  truth.  Let  us  not  touch  this  place  which  (JckI  has 
made  for  himself;  and  if  a  specious  ideology  would  claim  the  f)ri- 
ority  for  the  soul,  let  us  maintain  God  at  the  head  of  all  good  and  of 
all  truth.  Let  us  not  suffer  the  abstract  order  to  prevail  against  the 
concrete,  ideology  against  ontology,  the  spirit  of  invention  against 
the  spirit  of  tradition.  Let  us  not  take  our  point  of  departure  in 
ourselves,  who  are  nothing,  but  in  God,  who  is  all  and  everywhere. 

"  In  the  first  pages  of  your  chapter  on  the  Trinity  you  seem  to 
excuse  yourself  from  entering  on  a  subject  so  rebellious  to  moral 
considerations,  and  you  lay  down  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  to  be  treated 
publicly  only  with  infinite  discretion.  This  is  a  singular  idea,  and 
one  which  your  own  chapter  strikingly  belies.  Bossuct  did  not  fear 
to  preach  sermons  on  the  Trinity  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  are  never  more  adminible  than  in  their 
works  on  this  great  Mystery.  Far  from  shocking  reason,  it  is  of 
all  the  iMvsleries  the  one  which  is  best  elucidated  and  confirmed 
by  the  analogies  of  the  natural  order.  As  every  thing  is  made 
after  the  interior  type  which  (tod  saw  in  himself,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  world,  and  especially  the  human  soul,  should  not  contain 
in  their  mann<?r  of  being  and  their  operations  some  traces  of  lliy 
supreme  mode  of  the  Divine  existence.  The  Trinity,  instead  of 
obscuring  the  idea  of  God,  renders  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  sensible 
of  his  interior  respiration,  of  the  eternal  ebb  and  flow  which  con- 
stitute his  immovable  movement,  and  the  inegoism  of  his  felicity. 
It  explains  to  us  why  God  had  no  need  of  serking  occupation  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe  ;  why  life  and  society 
arc  one  and  the  same  thing ;  why  the  family  formed  by  genera* 
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tion  nnd  paternity  is  tho  principle  of  all  social  relations.  It  makes 
us  pjMiotrate  ev<;n  to  tho  root  of  these  mysterious  combinations  of 
\inity  nn<l  plurali!y,an(l  equality  and  hierarrhy,  which  meet  us  in  all 
the  plans  of  creation.  Science  has  iliscovereil  and  will  continually 
discover  new  points  of  view  in  this  obscure  abyss  of  an  inimen.sc 
clarity.  You  your*<clf  have  ended  by  avowing  that  every  people 
ignorant  of  the  llnly  Trinity  has  known  (Jod  only  imperfectly,  and 
has  not  touched  the  borders  of  true  civilization.  But  it  rtMiio'iis, 
and  your  book  from  one  end  to  the  other  proves  it,  that  you  had 
taken  your  part  against  the  illustrations  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  higher  religious  mota physics,  not  because  you  wero  incapable 
of  this  sort  of  spueidation,  but  because  you  judged  'y  orgi^itcd  to 
iinprcfss  the  ceneralitv  of  readers.  You  have  selcd  that  liAc*ahe 
ligbt  those  rays  which  reach  all  eyes.  It  was  the  carL  It.^*H(tl|£ 
sumiiig  and  fricMidly  piety.  Still  T  rcgn3t  it.  It  leaves  painfm 
gaps  in  your  work  for  a  large  number  of  sulfering  souls. 

*'  Thus  you  have  given  no  metaphysical  explanations  which  re- 
lieve th(?  Mystery  of  the  Eucharist  of  its  apparent  impossibilities. 
Thi.'se  explaujitions,  it  is  true,  are  only  hypotheses,  but  the  most 
positive  science  swarms  with  hypotheses,  and   it  is  already  much 
to  have  conceivcMl  an  assemblage  of  relations  which  clear  up  certain 
difficulties  of  things,  whhout  being  contradicted  by  any  law  of  na- 
ture or  of  reasoning.     One  of  the  dispositions  the  most  hostile  to 
Christianity  is  the  persuasion  that  its  doctrine  is  a  tissue  of  physical 
and  metaphysical  absurdities ;  that  is,  c?at  it  is  unable  to  bear  a  dis- 
cussion from  the  point  of  view  of  science  as  of  logic.     Now  moral 
and  social  arguments  do  not  reach  this  deplorable  prejudice,  any 
more  than  those  drawn  from  history.     Undoubtedly,  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  the  absurd  cannot  be  the  father  of  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  the  touching,  the  sublime.     St.  Vincent  of  Paul  proves  bet- 
ter than   Bossutit  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  which   made  tlieni 
both,  and  an  act  of  virtue  is  a  metaphysical  })remise  far  stronger 
than  a  proposition  of  reason.     But  man  is  so  constituted  that  he 
does  not  willingly  pass  in  his  conclusions  from  the  order  of  the 
good  to  that  of  the  true,  and  certain  appearances  of  contradiction 
or  of  nullity  will  arrest,  at  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  an  honest  man  who  sees  clearly,  and  loudly  acknowl- 
edges the  moral  superiority  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  over 
every  other  institution.     Wherefore  refuse  to  these  souls  what  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  so  freely  dispensed  to  them  ?     Where- 
fon?  not  make  known  to  them  that  the  greatest  metaphysicians  of 
the  world  have  sprung  from  tin?  Catholic  Church  ?     Wherefore  not, 
by  opening  to  them  on  each  dogma  the  wonderful  horizon  of  Chris- 
tian speculation,  show  them  all  the  liberty  left  by  God  to  the  human 
mind,  and  all  the  resources  it   posseses  to  create  even  in  mystery 
an  empire  which  satisfied  a  Newton  and  a  Leibnitz  }     What  un- 
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dcrstandin^  in  stiidyinpr  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  over  remainod 
insonsible  to  that  trcasiiro  of  idras  which  flows  so  naturally  and  so 
ahinidantly,  and  waters,  frum  ono  f-nd  of  positive?  tlii.'oli>tiy  tn  tin* 
other,  the  fields  which  it  was  thought  were  cundennjed  hv  tlieir 
very  vastness  to  a  majestic  sterility  ?  It  is  true,  all  arc  not  capa- 
ble of  these  gigantic  labors;  but  the  ofllce  of  every  age,  by  the 
mouth  or  ihe  pen  of  contemporary  apoloj^ists,  is  to  bring  them  near 

•*^us,  and  to  render  them  popular  by  force  of  clearness  and  elo- 
quence. Not  that  conversion  is  the  result  |)romisejl  to  thi*se  tri- 
umphs of  religious  thought ;  (lod  alone  converts  by  the  infusion  of 
his  rjracp  t  but  it  belongs  tons  to  remove  the  ob^itacles  whieli  man 
places-ti,  smcaction  of  (»od,  and  the  darkness  of  the  understanding 
is-t.\*<*sary  to  V»d  among  these  obstacles,  no  Ic'ss,  porhajis,  than  the 

^IfM^m^d..}*  the  heart.  It  is  not  with  the  apologist  as  with  tin; 
pastor  of  souls.  The  pastor  of  souls  addresses  the  faithful,  women 
and  the  poor,  and  starts  with  faith  to  entertain  and  increase  faith. 
The  apologist  addresses,  as  says  St.  Paul,  '  those  without  ' ;  lie 
stretches  forth  hjs  hand  beyond  the  ark,  and  enths'ivors,  :it  all  cost, 
save  that  of  sin,  to  draw  within  these  fugitives  from  God. 

"  I  have  noticed  in  your  second  part  the  entire  absence  of  crema- 
tion and  original  sin.  You  had,  indeed,  already  treatcrd  of  the 
Fall,  but  only  in  its  relation  to  general  tradition.  We  shoidd  he 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  wherefore  this  forgetful ness,  if  it  had  been 
your  intention  to  present  the  Catholic  doctrine  entire  and  complett^ 
in  which  every  dogma  is  linked  to  that  which  logically  precedes  it 
and  to  the  dogma  which  logically  follows  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
such  has  not  been  your  intention.  I  regret  this  also.  What  would 
it  have  cost  you  to  place  unity  where  it  exists  of  itself.^  "  —  Vol. 
I.  pp.  13-17. 

'J'his  logical  unity  of  Catholic  doctrine,  M.  Nicholas  ap- 
pears either  not  to  have  seen,  or  to  have  undervalued,  llo 
seems  to  us  to  have  never  studied  Catholic  dogmas  in  their 
logical  unity  and  connection,  and  never  to  have  seen  them 
in  that  relation  of  interior  mutual  dependence,  which  com- 
pels the  logical  mind  either  to  admit  or  to  deny  them  all, 
if  he  admits  or  denies  any  one  of  them  ;  or  perhaps  he  has 
fcdt  that  it  would  he  impossible  so  to  present  that  relation 
as  to  render  it  intelligible  and  profitable  to  the  great  muss 
of  his  readers.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  he  had  not  .*<iif- 
iicientiy  mastered  his  subject ;  if  the  latter,  we  think  he  has 
ern*d  in  judgment;  for  the  great  dilliculty  with  popular 
apologies  is  their  attempting  to  prove  Christianity  as  a  col- 
lection of  unrelated  and  mutually  independent  dogmas. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  clearness,   or  makes  so 
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deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  to  have  a 
snhject  presrnt<Ml  in  the  Jiuht  of  its  real  and  substantial 
unity.     Christianity  is  not  a  collection  of  isolated  and  un- 
related  dogmas;  it  is  an  organism  in  \vhich,  by  virtue  of 
an  internal  principle,  all  thi*  parts  are  joined  tog(*ther  and 
compacl(»d  into  one  indissoluble  whole,  as  in' a  living  be- 
ing; and  such  is  its  internal  consistency,  such  the  living 
relation  of  the  whole   to   each    part,  of  each  part  to  the 
whole,  and  of  the  several  parts  to  eaeh  other,  that  no  mind, 
embracing  it  at  once  in  its  unity  and  variety,  can  possibly 
doubt  its  comph'te  and  absolute  truth.    No  nicely  organized 
living  being  proclaims  half  so  loud  that  the  hand  that  made 
it  is  and  can  be  none  other  than  the  hand  of  God.     It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  M.  Nicholas  was  not  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  this  fact.    Overlooking  it,  he 
has  given  to  his  work  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary  charac- 
trr,  and  has  failed,  not  only  to  present  the  several  Christian 
dogmas  in  their  proper  internal  relation  to  each  other,  but 
he  has  failed  to  construct  the  several  parts  of  his  book  so 
that  they  mutually  enlighten  and  support  each  other,  and 
concentrate  their  several  rays  of  evidence  in  a  single  focus. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  copied,  save  in  regard 
to  particular  doctrines,  the  models  furnished  by  Protestant 
apologists,   rather  than  those  furnished  by  St  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas.     Protestantism  loses  the  unity  of  (Chris- 
tian doctrine  as  well  as  the  unity  of  Christian  polity,  and 
therefore  its  apologists  can  never  prove  Christianity  as  a 
real  and  living  whole.     The  most  they  can  prove  is  a  sort 
of  vague,   unintelligible    Christianity   in   general,  not  the 
Church,  which  is  C-hristianity,  and  without  which  Chris- 
tianity is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  mere  name,  destitute  of  all 
real  meaning.     We  think,  also,  he  places,  at  least  so  far  as 
regards  those  without,  too  high  a  value  on  the  concessions 
of  certain  notorious  iniidel  philosophers,  as  Voltaire,  Rous- 
si»au,  and  D'Alembert.     These  concessions  do  not  weigh 
with    unb(*lievers   themselves,   for  unbelievers  never  hold 
themselves  bound  by  the  utterances  of  their  own  philoso- 
phers, unless   their   utterances  are    favorable  to   unbelief. 
'J'h(*  only  weight  these  concessions  have,  is  that  of  the  ar- 
gument which  may  be  in  them  ;  but  that  argument  would, 
so  far  as  we  have  known  unbelievers,  l)e  better  received 
and  produce  far  more  effect  if  presented  by  the  Christian 
apologist  as  his  own,  and  in  his  own  words.     But  this  is  a 
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matter  of  opinion  in  which  the  author  may  be  right  and  we 
WTons:.  ('ertainly  he  follows  in  this  the  c;eneral  practice  of 
all  the  French  apologists  we  are  ac(iuainteil  with,  and  is 
home  ont  l)y  the  exnni|)l(?  of  the  exccllrnt  l)e  IJonald,  —  to 
whom  he  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  parts 
of  his  book,  which,  bv  the  way,  is  no  disparagement,  for  it 

'  'ft  ft'  |«-r 

is  a  high  merit  to  appreciate*  and  borrow  from  the  Viscount 
do  Bonald,  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  original  philo- 
sophical heads  France  has  ev(»r  produced. 

M.  Nicholas  is  what  in  France  is  called  a  Traditionalist, 
th(Uigh  not  an  exaggerated  Traditionalist.  Jle  contends 
that  man  has  in  himself,  in  his  own  reason  or  intellect, 
no  faculty  to  invent  the  moral  and  reliorious  truths  neces- 
sary  to  support  the  understanding  and  din^ct  the  conduct 
of  life  even  in  th«?  natural  ordc»r,  and  hence  he  infers  the 
necessity  of  a  primitive  revelation.  Yet  he  attempts,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  establish  by  reason  the  <*xistence  of 
a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  duty  of  wor- 

/  ft-  •  ft 

ship.  If  human  reason  is  as  impotent  as  he  contends  in 
his  argument  for  a  primitive  revelation,  how  has  he  bei?u 
able  from  reason  alone  to  establish  his  natural  religion  ? 
The  difficulty  which  is  here  suggested,  and  which  is  obvious 
to  every  logical  reader  of  his  book,  has  not  escapi^d  the 
observation  of  the  Jiuthor,  and  ho  attempts  to  solve  it  by 
maintainijig  that,  though  reason  knows  some  things,  it  does 
not  all,  and,  though  it  can  go  a  little  way,  it  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  establishing  natural  religion.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  satisfactory;  because  the  author 
himself  has  proved  in  his  book  that  it  not  only  can,  but  does, 
go  the  whole  length  of  establishing  the  truths  of  natural 
religion,  for  he  has  rationally  proved  them  all ;  because,  if 
natural  religion  were  not  naturally  evidfiut  to  natural  reason, 
it  would  not  be  natural,  but  supernatural;  and  because,  if 
the  author  conced(»s  that  human  reason  can  find  out  any 
natural  religion,  however  little,  he  gives  up  the  principle  on 
which  he  founds  his  whole  argument  for  a  first  revelation. 
The  author  has  shut  himself  out  from  the  right  to  give  this 
answ<T.  And  yet  we  ai'ree  with  him  cMitirely  in  the  doctrine, 
that  man  by  reason  nevf»r  did  and  never  could  have  found 
out  ( Jod  and  natural  religion  without  a  primitive  revelation, 
and  that  both  are  rationally  demonstrable:  we  dilfcr  with 
him  only  in  his  mode  of  solving  the  apparent  contradiction 
in  the  case.     This  apparent  contradiction  is  solved,  not  by 
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distiii£(nisbinfi[  in  reason  dirtbrent  degrees  of  power,  but  by 
d i St ini^Mii shine:  between  intuition  and  reflection,  and  be- 
tween  proving  by  reason  a  proposition  pr(»sented  to  the  re- 
lleetive  nnderstandini?.  and  oriy^inallv  inventins;  or  fmdins' 
it  out  by  the  operations  of  our  own  reason.  When  the 
Traditionalists  tell  us  that  man  knows  the  great  primal 
truths  of  natural  relimon  and  morality  only  by  virtue  of  a 
primitives  revelation  to  our  first  parents,  preserved  and 
lian(le(l  down  to  us  by  tradition,  they  tell  us,  we  hold,  an 
important  and  imdeniable  truth ;  but  when  they  assert  in 
our  knowinii:  tlnMu  tlie  absolute  nullity  of  reason,  as  some 
of  thiMu  s(*em  to  us  to  do,  at  least  in  prineiple,  after  the 
suspi<-ious  example  of  Paseal,  who  demolishes  reason  to 
obtain  a  site  for  faith,  we  caimot  agree  with  them,  for 
they  then  di'uy  all  knowledge  properly  so  called,  and  base 
scienee  on  faith,  which  is  not  admissible.  In  their  lauda- 
ble* recoil  from  the  exaggerated  psychology  of  the  non- 
Catholic  schools,  they  seem  to  us  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
real  importance  to  the  theologian,  although  recognizing 
authority,  of  rational  investigations  into  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions of  the  phenomenon  we  call  knowledge. 

AI.  Nicholas  himself  contends,  and  very  properly,  that 
we  have  inmiediatf^  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  of  God 
even,  for  he  contends  that  we  have  immediate  perception 
of  necessary  truth,  and  that  necessary  truth  is  (iod.  But 
this  intuition,  that  is,  intuition  of  the  intelligible  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sensible,  is  not  a  transitory  act  of 
the  understanding,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  act  of 
the  understanding  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  understanding 
only  in  the  sense  that  every  living  being  necessarily  acts  in 
receiving  an  action.  It  is  the  result  of  the  constant,  and 
permanent  presence  to  our  minds  of  the  intelligible  truth, 
and  the  unremitted  action  of  that  truth  on  them.  On  its 
objective  sid«^  it  is  the  constant  and  permanent  affirmation 
of  tli«»  intelligible  object  by  itself  to  the  intellectual  subj(»ct ; 
and  on  its  subjective  side  it  is  the  constant  and  permanent 
apprehension  by  the  intellectual  subject  of  the  intelligible 
object.  This  permanent  and  invariable  intuition  is  the 
basis  of  all  science,  of  all  demonstration,  and  of  all  cer- 
tainty in  the  natural  order. 

Yet  as  man  is  not  a  pure  intelligence,  but  an  intelligence 
unit(*d  to  a  body,  intellect  combined  with  sensibility,  his 
reflective  understanding  cannot  take  its  object  immediately 
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from  the  intuition,  and  therefore,  without  something  besides 
inlnition,  tht?  intelliiribie  truth  eould  never  be  an  object  of 
distinct  knowledge;  we  should  bo  uneonseiourf  of  it,  eonid 
make  no  use  of  it,  and  it  would  remain  to  us,  practieailvi 
as  if  it  were  not.  To  be  known,  that  is,  to  be  an  object 
of  conscious,  rcHex,  or  distinct  knowledi^e,  it  must  be  repre- 
sented—  re-j)resented  —  or  presented  anew  to  the  mind 
in  a  sensible  form,  or  through  a  sensible  sign,  that  is,  lan- 
guage or  speech.  When  thus  represent(»d,  the  mind,  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  its  invarial)le  and  permanent  in- 
tuition, seizes  it,  ailirms  it  to  be  true,  and  reposes  on  it  as 
intuitively  evident. 

Now,  although  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  are 
intuitively  evident  when  distinctly  repre>ented  to  \\\v  mind, 
they  could  never  have  been  so  represented,  if  Ciod  himself 
had  not  originally  revealed  or  taught  them  to  man.    Hence 
the  author  is  perfectly  correct  in  asserting  the  necessity  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  and  in  contending  that  we  know 
those  truths  only  as  we  receive  them  from  tradition.     But 
ns,  though    not    originally   discoverable    in    the   rellective 
ord(»r  by  natural  reason,  they  are,  when  discovered  and  rep- 
resented to  the  mind,  intuitively  evident,  he  is  equally  right 
in  asserting  that  they  are  rationally  demonstrable.      Ra- 
tional  dt*nionstration  does  not  consist  in   the  original  dis- 
covery of  truth ;  it  consists  in  i)roving  a  truth  presented  to 
th(».  understanding,  by  bringing  it  to  thci  test  of  invariable 
and  permanent  intuition.     Revelation  —  we  use  the  word 
in    its    proper  sense — through  the  medium    of  tradition 
proposes  the  truths  of  natural  religion  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  natural  reason  proves  them  by  discovering  in  our 
invariable  and  permanent  intuition  their  evidence.     Both 
are  nec(»ssary  to  all  distinct  knowledge  in  \\w  intelligible 
ordfT,  and  w<.*  could  no  more  know  the  intelligible  with- 
out the  one  than  without  the  other.     Revelation  without 
the  intuitive  reason  would  be  no  better  than  a  telescope  to 
a  man  in  the  dark,  or  to  a  man  without  eyes,  and  human 
reason  without  revelation  would   be  impotent  through  de- 
fi'ct  of  uuiltcr  on  which  to  operate.     This  view  of  the  cases 
solves  the  dilfu^ulty  the  author  acknowledges,  and  presents 
a  ground  of  reconciliation  between  the   I<Vench   Rational- 
ists and  Traditionalists,  who  have  so  long  been  lighting 
each  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  very  little  advantage  to 
either  party.     It  would  relieve  M.  Bouuetty  from  his  em- 
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barrassmcnts,  and  save  him  from  the  paralogisms  and 
subttTl'uges  HO  frcqiu'iit  in  those  of  his  writings  which  we 
happen  to  have  read.  It  would  give  him  all  he  needs,  and 
recpiire  him  to  sacriliee  nothing  he  values ;  and  we  suspect, 
after  all,  that  it  is  at  bottom  what  he  is  really  aiming  at, 
but  which  he  either  does  not  clearly  apprehend,  or  is  un- 
al)le  clearly  to  <»xprcss.  M.  Bonnetty's  opponents,  too, 
may  fmd  here  a  solid  ground  for  the  distinction,  which  they 
suppose  the  Traditionalists  lose,  between  faith  and  sci- 
ence, and  for  the  assertion  of  real  knowledge  in  the  natural 
order.  Truths  of  the  natural  order  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  supernatural  order,  not  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  are  revealed  and  the  former  are  obtained  without 
revelation,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  truths  of  the  super- 
natural order  repose  for  their  certainty  on  the  extrinsic 
authoritv  of  him  who  reveals  them,  and  therefore  assent  to 
them  is  the  assent  of  faith;  while  the  truths  of  the  natural 
order,  of  philosophy  if  you  will,  repose  for  their  certainty 
on  natural  evidence,  and  therefore  assent  to  them  is  the 
assent,  not  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge.  This  is  all  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Traditionalists  need  to  maintain,  unless 
they  wish,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  imagine  to  be  possible, 
to  build  up  a  system  of  philosophy  and  morality  without 
God,  —  a  wish  no  less  vain  than  impious,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  fully  proves.  We  see  not  why  Father 
Chastel,  the  unwearied  opponent  of  M.  Jionnetty,  cannot 
accept  this  view  of  the  case,  and  thus  spare  himself  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  long  dissertations  against  the  Traditionalists, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  of  exaggerating  the  power  and 
independence  of  simple  human  reason  beyond  all  bounds. 
If  he  respected  reason  more,  we  think  he  woidd  have  more 
respect  for  tradition,  and  separate  man  less  in  his  opera- 
tions from  his  Creator.  It  does  not  require,  it  seems  to  us, 
any  great  depth  of  philosophy  to  show  that  nature  is  no 
lawgiver,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
projjer  morality  can  be  asserted  if  Ciod  is  denied.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  of  our  modern  professors  have,  in  their 
devotion  to  the  letter  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
Church,  unconsciously  lost  sight  of  their  real  sense?  W'e 
ask  the  question  respectfully,  not  snticringly,  for  w^e  con- 
fess that  we  find  philosophical  doctrines  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  these  philosophers  which  we  cannot  find  in  them. 
St  Thomas  is  frequently  made  in  our  days  to  stand  god- 
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fathor  for  a  rationalism  which  wc  cannot  but  think  ho 
would  never  have  consented  to  hold  at  the  font.  St. 
Thomas  as  to  the  form  of  his  doctrine  follows  Aristotle,  as 
distinguish(*d  from  Plato;  but  we  have  studied  him  to  no 
purpose,  if  he  is  not,  as  in  reality  was  Aristotle  himself,  at 
bottom  an  ontologist.  Certainly  he  was  no  modern  psy- 
chologer,  and  we  see  not  whe?.refore  Father  ('hastel  im- 
agines that  he  finds  in  him  a  sympathy  with  iiis  exag- 
gerated rationalism. 

M.  Nicholas  oflers  us  seven  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  :  —  1.  Common  sense,  or  consensus  hohii- 
num.  2.  The  necessity  of  a  first  cause.  3.  The  existencto 
of  motion.  4.  The  harmony  of  the  universe.  T).  The  ex- 
istence of  spirits.  G.  The  notion  of  the  Infinite.  7.  The 
existence  of  necessary  truths.  The  argument  from  the 
consensus  hominum^  or  common  sense,  is  a  good  argument, 
after  we  have  proved  that  the  origiiial  conception  of  Crod  is 
not  possible  without  revelation,  but  its  precise  value,  jirior 
to  having  proved  this,  we  do  not  understand.  The  author, 
we  think,  should  have  begun,  not  by  attempting  to  prove 
the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  but  by  drawing  up  an 
inventory  of  them  as  universally  held,  and  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  human  mind,  though  after  it  has  been 
taught  them  it  can  establish  them,  could  never  have  origi- 
nated them,  or  conceivtrd  them  without  revelation.  By  so 
doing  he  would  have  saved  himself  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant repetition,  and  of  reasoning  from  premises  before 
arriving  at  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  proves  them, 
and  have  given  to  his  argument  more  compactness  and 
pracrlieal  force.  His  second  argument  is  a  paralogism.  It 
simply  begs  the  question;  for  cause  and  effect  are  correla- 
tives, and  connote  each  other.  When  you  have  asserted 
the  world  as  an  effccty  you  have  asserted  a  first  cause ;  for 
it  is  impos.siblc  to  asstjrt  an  eflect  without  asserting  a 
cause,  or  to  assert  a  particular  and  finite  cause  without 
asserting  a  universal  and  infinite  cause.  With  the  atheist 
the  point  is,  not  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  efibci  with- 
out a  first  cause,  but  that  the  world  is  an  eflect,  or  that 
there  is  any  proper  elfect  at  all,  and  that  what  we  call 
efl'ecrts  are  not  merely  ditVerent  modes  or  aspects  of  the 
universe  of  thini's.  It  is  only  bv  inductive  reasoning  tliat 
we  can  from  the  world  prove  that  it  is  an  eflect,  and  in- 
duction is  never  demonstration,  and  gives  at  best  only 
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probability.  It  consists  in  drawing  i2^enoral  conchisions 
from  particular  premises,  wliicli  los2:icia ns,  \vc  believe,  t(»acli 
eaimot  be  done*.  The  third  proof,  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
motion,  is  onlv  the  second  in  another  form.  The  fourth 
prooL  drawn  from  the*  harmony  of  the  universe,  is  liable  to 
tJH^  same  objecti(»n.  When  you  have  proved  the  world 
has  be(»n  created,  and  therefore  that,  there  is  a  (lod,  no 
doubt  yi»u  (!an  find  in  this  harmony  a  corroborative  proof 
of  his  existence;  but  befon*  having  done  this,  and  on  the 
sujjposition  of  a  real  doubt  as  to  his  existence,  we  confess 
we  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
arirnnnMit.  The  fifth  arguuicnt,  drawn  from  the  existence 
ol  spirits,  does  not  strike  us  as  any  additional  argument 
to  iliat  drawn  from  the  existence  of  matter.  A  cnvdtor  is 
no  more*  nectessary  to  i^ive  existence  to  spirits  than  to  ma- 
terial bodies.  A  single  spire  of  grass  that  grows  by  the 
way-side  is  as  conclusive  evidence  to  our  mind  that  (jod  is, 
as  are  the  celestial  bodies  whose  magnitudes  and  revolu- 
tions are  described  by  astronomy,  as  is  the  loftiest  human 
intellect  or  the  tallest  archangel.  A  grain  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore  implies  God  as  much  as  any  created  spirit  you 


can  name. 


The  sixth  and  seventh  arguments  are  in  principle  one 
and  the  same  argument,  which  is  th(^  famous  arguuicnt 
borrowed  by  Descartes  from  St.  Anselm,  and  which  was 
not  unknown  to  St.  Augustine.  The  argument  has  been 
objected  to  by  many  able  theologians,  and  on  the  princi- 
y>les  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  it  strikes  us  as  of  no 
value.  Yet  we  hold  it  to  be  a  good  argument,  and  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  M.  Nicholas's  book  that  has  given  us 
so  much  satisfaction  as  his  assertion  and  vindication  of  it. 
We  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  therefore 
the  infinite,  that  is,  God,  exists.  This  conclusion  is  valid, 
because  the  human  mind  cannot  have  an  idea  or  notion 
of  what  has  not  its  foundation  in  an  objective  r<.'ality, 
since  what  is  without  reality  is  non-existent,  is  not,  and 
exists  not  at  all,  and  what  neither  is  nor  exists  is  not  intel- 
ligible. Thus  far  the  author,  and  his  reasoning  is  solid. 
But  he  might,  perhaps,  by  analyzing  the  fact  which  we  call 
tlunight,  and  which  the  French  Eclectics  call  a  fact  of  c(»n- 
sctiousness,  have  rendered  it  still  more  clear  and  conclusive. 
Whoever  properly  analyzes  this  fact  will  find  that  it  is  the 
result  of  two  factors,  subject  and  object,  and  never  of  sub- 
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ject  alono.     It  is  characteristic  of  every  created  being,  that 
it  can  never  act  at.  all  save  in  concurrence  with  some  ob- 
ject which  is  distinct   from  itself.     (Jod  alone  is  the  direct 
ohject  of  his  own  intclliijence,  and  he  alone  is  capable  of 
purely  independent  action.     All  creatures  depend  for  their 
action,  not  only  on  the  creative  enercfv  of  God,  which  ere- 
ates  them  irom  nothing  and  sustains  them  in  existence, 
and  to  each  its  special  form  of  existence,  but  also  as  an 
objective  reality  in  immediate  relation  with  w-hich  it  is 
placed.     Every  reasonable  cresvture  requires  for  its  proper 
activity  an   object  for  which,  and  an  object  with  or  by 
which,  it  acts.     Hence  there  never  are,  and  never  can  b(», 
any  purely  subjective  facts,  or  facets  which  are  the  pure 
ellects  of  the  mind's  own  proper  activity;  for  if  there  were, 
each  man  would  be  (3od,  and  reproduce  in  himself  the 
eternal  and  ever-blessed  Trinity.     Our  activity  can  be  re- 
duced  to  act,  be  a  proper  vis  activa  as  distinguished  Ironi 
the  potcntia  nnda  of  the  Schoolmen,  only  as  it  is  met  by  an 
activity  from  w^ithout  itself;  or  in  other  words,  we  can  act 
only  on  condition  that  we  are  acted  upon  in  concurrence 
with  the  activity  acting  on  us,  and  our  acts  are  always  the 
joint  product  of  the  two  activities  or  forces,  —  the  one  of 
which  we  ourselves  arc,  and  which  acts  from  within  out- 
wards, the  other  of  which  is  God  or  something  created, 
which  is  independent  of  us,  and  acts  upon  uf  ah  cxtra^  or 
from  without.     When  Descartes  said,   Q^gilo^  ergo  sum^ 
he  ex[)ressed  a  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  the 
whole   conclusion  is  not   only   I  exist,  but,  in  addition, 
something  besides  me  is  or  exists,  since  I  cannot  think 
my  own  existence  but  by  virtue  of  thinking  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  mental  act,  something  which  is  not 
myself,  but  is  really  objective  to  me  and  independent  of 
my  existence.     In  myself,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  I  am 
unintelligible,  therefore  I  cannot  apprehend  myself  in  my- 
sc»lf,  but  only  in  another,  as  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  from 
somi*.  object  which  is  not  myself.     Pure  idealism  is,  there- 
fore, an  impossibility  for  any  created  being.    Pure  idealism 
can  be  [)redicated  only  of  God,  for  he  only  is  intelligible 
per  scj  and  the  direct  object  of  his  own  intelligence,  and  in 
him  it  is  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  the  Logos  or 
Word,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  his  exact 
image,  consubstaniial  with  him,  and  from  whose  umtual 
love  eternally  proceeds  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Now,  as  tliore  are  and  can  ho  no  ])nroly  pn]>joftivo  facts 
of  ccMisc'ionr^noss.  it  follows  that  nothini^  exists  ///  conrcpta 
sifif  I'nndamrnta  in  n\  that  is,  without  an  objective  founda- 
tion  in  rcMility,  or  exist ini^,  as  say  the  Sehoohiit^n,  a  parte 
rci.      We  have  not,  then,  afier  havini^j  t^stahlishecl  the  fact 
of  \\\ir  mental  idea  or  concrption,  to  incjuire  whetlier  there 
is  or  is  not  an  objective  nviliry  that  eorres?ponds  to  it;  for 
if  there  were  no  sueh  realitv,  th<»  idea  its<'lf  could  never 
liav(»  been  formed,  or  have  enten»d  into  our  heads.     A  pure 
(7/.V  I'dlintiis  is  a  lit^ment  of  the  Scihooimen.     Enlia  ralionis 
are  the  |)rodnet  of  abstraction  ;  but  abs^traction  can  never 
j)rcccd(!  th(»  intuition  of  ih(^  concrete.     In  abstraction  the 
mind  •*im))ly  takes  a  special  view  of  a  subject,  and  puts 
all  the  rest  a>ide,  and  what  it  considers  has  reality  in  the 
concrete  subji^ct   only.     I  can  conceive  of  a  mountain  of 
ijold,  but  in    doini^  so   I  op<.»rate  on   real  el«»ments,  and 
imairjnt*  two  real  thins;s,  gold  and  mountain,  to  be  united. 
This  mountain  of  lipoid  may  not  exist  in  reality,  it  may  be, 
as  tin*  fabled  Pc»gasus  or  Hippogriph,  an  ens  ntfianis^  but  it 
is  not  a  pure  ens  ralionis^  because  the  conct?ptions  gold 
and  mountain  arc  conceptions  of  realities.      Xobody   de- 
nies to  man  the  power  of  abstracting  and  combining  his 
conceptions  according  to  his  imagination  or  his  fancry,  or 
that  his  combinations  may  be  without  any  prototypes  in 
the  real  world.     But  this  power  of  abstraction  can  op(?rate 
only  on  materials  furnished  by  revelation  or  intuition,  and 
is    Ihen^fore    sidjsequent    to   the    apprehension    of   them. 
The  (purstion  we  are  considering  precedes  all  abstraction 
or  imagination,  and  concerns  the  concrete  ideas  or  concep- 
tions which  are  abstracted  or  compound(»d  by  the  judg- 
ment or  the  imagination,  and  these  ideas  or  conceptions 
are  impossible  without  the  concurrent  activity  of  both  sub- 
ject and  obj(»ct,  and  of  course  of  an  objcKM  which  is  not 
subject,  and  is  placed  over  against  it,  and  exists  and  acts 
ind(rpendently  of  it.     Without  such  object,  our  intellect 
would  not  be  inlelleclus  in  artn^  but  at  best  only  inlelleclus 
in  ptftentia,  because  it  caimot  act  without  an  object,  and  it 
can  never  be  its  own  object.     \Vc  cannot  think  without 
thinkinix  something:  we  cannot  see  wIutc  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen,  —  love  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  loved, — 
think'  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought.     The  exist- 
ence in  our  minds,  then,  of  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  inli- 
nite,  is  full  evidence  that  the  infinite  exists ;  for  this  concept 
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tion  cannot  be  forrnrd  by  anv  ab.straction  or  coml)inaiion 
of  ihniv  thinirs.  'JMiis  is  cvkloiit,  hrcausr  tlic  linile  is  the 
negation  ol'llie,  inliiiilf,  ami  tluTclon!  tlu?  conception  of  the 
finite  must  be  subsequent  1o  that  of  the  iiilinile  and  im- 
possible without  it.  The  inlinite  then  is,  and  therefore 
God. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  the  perception  of 
what  are  ealled  neet»ssarv  truths.  AVithout  theui  th(»  rea- 
son  could  not  operate  at  all.  We  could  ncitln.T  ailirm  nor 
deny  any  thing,  if  we  had  not  in  our  minds,  more  or  less 
distinctly  noted,  the  conception  of  tlii;  nec(»ssary  as  op- 
posed to  the  contingent,  the  inuuutabh*  as  o))posed  to  the 
mutable,  &:e.  We  could  in  metaj)hysics  prove  nothing 
without  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  our  arguments 
would  all  be  inconclusive  without  the  conce|)tion  of  a  ne- 
cessary nexus  betwci^n  the  pn^mises  and  tht?  conclusion.  In 
every  operation  of  the  human  understanding,  there  is  a 
conception,  not  always  clear  and  distinct  indeed,  of  the 
real,  the  necessary,  the  eternal  and  immutable.  This  con- 
ccption  is  not  obtained  by  abstraction,  for  without  it  there 
could  be  no  abstraction.  It  is  not  anv  more  a  mere  sub- 
jective  form  of  the  undtMstanding,  as  Kant  pretends,  but, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have  established,  must  be  a 
real  object  of  intuition,  and  therefore  a  reality.  Then  it 
must  be  being,  and  real  being,  since  what  is  not  is  not 
intelligible,  can  be  no  object  of  thought  or  conception,  as 
Descartes  implies  when  he  maintains  that  whatever  the 
mind  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehends  is  true,  and  thus 
places  certitude  in  the  evidence  of  the  object.  The  fact,  then, 
that  we  have  the  idea  of  necessary  truths,  and  could  per- 
form no  intellectual  operation  if  we  had  not,  is  a  full  proof 
that  \vc  have  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of  real, 
necessary,  eternal,  and  immutable  being  ;  therefore  that 
such  being  really  is  or  exists.  But  real,  necessary,  eter- 
nal, and  inmiutable  being  is  God,  for  all  agree  that  God  is 
Uns  reale  el  nerissarium.    Therefore  Goil  is. 

This  is  virtually  the  argument  of  the  author,  with  one 
or  two  links  supplied  bytmrselves;  and  we  regard  it  as 
irrefutable,  although  tlu^' superficial  and  the  captious  may, 
no  doubt,  cavil  at  it.  M.  iS'icholas  is,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  a  Traditionalist,  an  ontologist,  who  takes  things  in 
the  concrete  and  the  real  order,  not  in  the  abstract  and 
unreal   order  of  modem   psychologers.      The   only   fault 
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wliicrli  we  aro  clisposod  to  find  with  bim  nnclcT  this  head 
is,  that  h(*  ass«'ris  his  oiiToloiry  loo  tiniiclly,  and  do(*s  not 
brin<:  it  out  ch'arlv  aiul  distinctlv-  lit*  hardly  cUk's  justice 
to  his  own  lhou«<ht.  Ho  has  the  niicomnion  fault  ol  being 
too  modest,  and  \\v  see  throuirhout  that  his  doctrine  is  far 
superior  to  his  expression.  Jn  his  excessive  fear  of  saying 
too  much,  and  his  ninieeessary  distrust  of  himself,  he  leaves 
ineoin|)let(»  and  obscure  important  views  which  he  might 
easily  develop  and  clear  up.  He  n(»ver  puts  forth  his  real 
streni^Tli,  and  he  |)erpetually  provokes  ns  by  placinj:^  his 
weakest  arii^umcnts  in  front,  and  his  strongest  in  a  form 
and  j)osition  which  to  our  understanding  deprive  them  of 
half  their  foree.  He  is  himself  far  superior  to  his  book, 
and  mii^ht  have  done  better  if  he  had  been  bolder,  and  had 
had  more  contidence  in  his  capacity  to  treat  successfully 
the  pri»found(»r  ]>rol)lems  of  philosophy. 

Tin*  author,  as  the  Abbe  Lacordaire  hints,  relies  mainly 
on  moral  as  distini^uished  from  purely  intellectual  arc[U- 
ments,  and  aims  to  prove  the  truth  of  religion  by  proving 
its  practical  goodness  and  utility.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  very  general  prejudice  which  unbcl leavers 
entertain  against  this  line  of  argument.  He  docs  not  in 
a  work  like  his  make  sutlicient  account  of  their  intellect- 
ual dillicnlties.  His  fault  in  this  res|)ect  endears  him  to 
us  as  a  man,  but  it.  is  a  fault  which  detracts  from  his  merit 
as  an  author.  These  proud  infidels  who  scolf  at  religion 
need  first  of  all  to  have  their  pride  of  intclhrct  humbled, — 
to  be  shown  the  truth  of  what  the  Psalmist  says,  Dicit 
insipicns  in  ronle  sun,  non  csl,  Dctfs,  and  made  to  feel  that 
reason  on  every  point  is  against  them,  and  laughs  at  their 
folly.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  to  them,  —  what  no  man 
knows  better  than  the  author,  —  that  it  is  only  in  abdicat- 
ing their  reason  and  in  renouncing  th(»ir  manhood  that 
they  n»ject  the  Church  of  God.  All  these  moral  argu- 
ments, all  these  proofs  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  our 
n^liii^ion,  and  all  th(»se  evidences  adduced  from  history,  are 
all  very  well  for  the  faithful,  to  helj>  them  to  guard  and 
preserve  their  faith,  but  th(»y  do  nc^t  meet  the  great  dilli- 
culti<\s  of  the  unbelievers  of  our  timers.  The  author  has 
done  well,  but  ho  had  the  ability  and  the  learning  to  do 
bett(»r,  and  W(*  can  hardly  forgive  him  lor  not  having  done 
as  W(;ll  as  he  could.  He  might  have  produced,  what  we 
want,  a  work  which  shall  be  to  our  age  w^hat  the  Contra 
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Gentiles  w.as  to  the  ihirteonth,  and  the  De  Civitnfe  Dei  to 
the  tilYh  c'onlnrv.  Ihix  he  hut?  not  done  it,  chief! v  because 
he  was  afraid  that  hr  could  not  be  oriifinal  without  being 
an  innovulor;  which  is  an  idhj  fear,  for  the  CatlioHc  apolo- 
^^  girii  may  be  oriirinal  without  innovatini^.     The  materials 

U-  for  a  new  work  and  such  as  our  limes  demand  A^-uinst  (he 

Gentiles  arc  collected  and  are  at  hand,  and  we  only  wait 
the  man,  the  Christian   artist,  who   shall  take   them  and 
mould  them  into  a  comj)lete  and  livinc^  whole. 
1  In  eoncludinij:  our  remarks  on  the  three  works  before  iis, 

we  may  aay,  that  the  first  named  is  the  larij^esl,  and  covers 
the  most  ground,  but  is  the  feeblest  in  execution.  The  last 
named  aims  at  less,  deals  less  with  principles,  has  a  nu)re 
local  object  and  character,  but  is  the  most  practical  and 
eflective.  It  is  not  a  monument  which  the  author  lias 
erected  to  liis  memory,  but  it  is  a  work  for  the  moment  in 
France,  and  fitted  to  prodm.*o  an  imnM»diatc  and  a  irr(»at 
amount  of  good.  The  second,  the  Spanish  work,  is,  iicuv- 
ever,  the  great  book  of  the  three,  the  boldest  in  its  con- 
ception and  the  most  vigorous  in  its  execution.  Asitle 
from  what  may  be  considered  a  few  incidental  errors, 
and  a  little  exagijeration  on  certain  points,  which  do  not, 
as  far  as  we  have  b(»en  able  to  discover,  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work,  it  is  alnu)st  the  book  ni^eded.  It  brings 
the  deepest  and  broadest  principles  of  the  highest  Christian 
theoloii^'y  to  bear  upon  all  the  great  practical  (juestions  of  the 
day,  with  a  depth  and  force  of  thought,  with  an  c»lo(|uence 
and  strength  of  exi)ression,  a  noble  and  manly  piety,  a 
sweet  and  persuasive  manniT,  that  leave  little  to  l)c  desired. 
If  the  three  works  could  be  blended  into  one,  by  a  man  as 
learned  as  M.  Nicholas,  as  practical  and  witty  as  Louis 
Veuillot,  and  as  profound,  as  elevated,  and  as  elo(pi(Mit  as 
Donoso  Cortes,  a  death-blow  would  be  struck  to  the  in- 
credulity, liberalism,  and  socialism  of  the  age.  But  («od 
raises  up  the  man  the  world  needs  when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose, and  we  need  not  doubt  that  in  due  time  the  man 
for  the  present  agc^  will  be  ^Kn\\^  and  do  his  work. 

Intelh»ct  throughout  the  civilized  world  has  jrreatlv  de- 
dined  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  never  lo\vt»r 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth.  'I'he  L'reat 
schools  and  universities  of  earlier  times  had  lost  their 
grandeur,  and  no  longer  turnt»d  out  scholars  fitted  to  grap- 
ple with  the  new  times.      They  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
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facility  of  siimiilntini:^  mental  activity,  and  developing  and 
dircctini^  the  iiiiellcctiial  en(»ruit»s  of  their  students.  They 
taiiirht  to  their  passive  [)n|)ils  the  old  formulas,  indeed,  but 
as  if  thev  were  dead  formulas  without  any  livini'  soul  in 
them,  and  a|)|)an*ntly  without  ever  suspeetini(  that  a  living 
and  hreathinir  soul  was  needed.  The  apologists  for  relig- 
ion fell  into  a  dull  routine,  and  the  active  intellect  of  the 
day  lc»ft.  \\\v  Church,  and,  without  the  aid,  the  restraints, 
and  tlir  guidance*  of  faith,  imdertook  to' create  a  new  world 
for  itself,  witli  what  success  experiences  has  proved.  But 
hap|)ily  this  stati'  of  thinirs  is  |)assinii:  away,  and  there  is  in 
our  day,  not  only  a  rfmtissanrc  of  Catholicity,  but  a  most 
wonderful  revival  of  mental  activity  among  Catholics  in 
every  Muro|)ean  country.  Catholic  history  is  reexamined 
and  rt»written.  Catholic  rights  arc  asserttnt  and  vigorously 
defiMided,  and  a  new  C.-atholic  literature  is  produced.  Ac- 
tive intellect  relnrns  to  the  Church,  and  llnds  itself  at 
home,  and  free  only  in  her  commimion.  The  really  intel- 
lectnal  men  of  Kngland  and  (iermany,  reared  outside  the 
Church,  can  lind  their  wants  satisfied  and  a  proper  Held 
for  their  exertions  only  in  becoming  Catholics.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  the  same  in  this  country.  The  infidel  world 
is  attack(»d  as  it  has  not  been  before  for  centuries,  and  let 
u:i  honor  every  scarred  veteran  and  every  n(*w  recruit  in  the 
constantly  increasing  army  of  Catholic  apologists. 


Art.  IV. —  Spain:  Her  InsfUnlionSj  PoIificSj  mid  Public 
Men.  A  Sketchy  hij  S.  T.  Wallis,  Author  of  *'  CJIimpses 
of  Spain."  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed,  &:  Fields.  1>:<53. 
liimo.     pp.  399. 

Aw  \vork  professing  to  give  an  insight  into  the  actual 
condition  of  Spain  cannot  fail  to  command  public  atten- 
tion, and  if  it  prove  to  be  a  reliable  source  of  information, 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture. After  the  Ioujj:  years  of  revolutionary  strife  that  have 
distracted  that  noble  country,  and  arn^sted  her  prosperity, 
it  is  inten^sting  to  examine  wdiat  have  be(»n  the  conse- 
<|uenccs  of  this  agitation,  and  what  the  influence  it  has 
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exerted  in  a  polificnl,  sooial.  and  religions  point  of  view. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  aspcci,  cspiM-jally,  the*  Spanish 
Peninsula  presents  a  most  important  subject  of  invtvti<::a- 
tion.  The  hmd  that  lifave  birth  to  an  Iirnatius,  a  Franeis 
Xavier,  a  Josepli  (^alasanetius,  a  John  ol'  CJod,  a  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  a  Teresa,  a  Suarez,  a  Louis  of  (Jranada,  a  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  eannot  be  devoid  of  profound  intm^sf  for 
the  Catholic,  or  even  for  the  friends  of  humanity  and  eivili- 
zation.  But  to  enlighten  public,  sentiment  on  such  grave 
questions  as  those  of  polities  and  relii^ion  is  not  a  task 
commonly  expected  from  tourists,  nor  are  they  who  unrler- 
take  it  generally  sueeessful.  We  have  numerous  publica- 
tions, indeed,  that  refiT  to  these*  subjects  in  their  connection 
with  Spain;  but,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  the 
productions  of  that  superficial  class  of  writers  who  view 
thiniTs  only  throui2[h  the  medium  of  their  iireeonceivcd  no- 
tions.  A  superstitious  faith,  an  iiijnorant  clergy,  lazy 
monks,  a  priest-ridden  and  degraded  p(»opl(\  combined  with 
political  despotism  and  all  the  social  characteristics  of  a 
semi-barbarous  i\m\\  —  such  are  the  fads  that  are  taken  for 
granted  by  most  Knglish  and  American  sketch -writers  on 
Spain,  and  introduc(»d  into  their  books  by  way  of  render- 
ing them  palatable  to  anti-Catholic  readers,  and  thus  se- 
curing a  handsome  compensation  for  their  literary  labors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  an  author  like  Mr.  Wallis,  who  dares  to  rise  above 
tht*  pnff am/ fu  tv//j,''/^v,  to  disregard  the  contracted  notions 
prevalent  among  his  countrymen,  to  think  for  himself,  and 
to  form  an  honirst  and  impartial  judgment  of  Spanish  char- 
acter and  society.  Having  visited  the  Peninsula  twice, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  Mr.  Wallis 
enjoyed  extensive  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  two  vol- 
umes which  he  has  given  to  the  public  profess  to  be  the 
result  chiefly  of  his  own  personal  observations.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  something  more  than  a  record  of  the  (com- 
monplace incidents  which  fill  up  the  ordinary  book  of 
travel  ;  it  touches  upon  the  more*  important  characteristics 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  their  political  organization  and  distinguished  states- 
men, the  inqirovements  that  have  taken  place  in  agricul- 
ture, tlie  state  of  the  line  arts,  of  education,  6cc. ;  and  in  his 
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statements  on  those  various  subjects,  the  antlior  indulges 
in  jiidieioiis  relied i(.»ns,  which  an*  interj-persed  with  an 
abundance  of  iunuor,  and  make  up  a  very  agreeable  as 
well  as  iiir*truetive  volume.  Asa  sketch-writer,  Mr.  Wallis 
is  entitled  to  a  hi.ii:li  raidv.  His  descriptions  are  picturesque, 
and  his  hmguage  always  appropriate  and  elegant.  As  an 
obs(»rv(?r  ol*  the  i)olitical  and  religious  events  which  have 
trans|)ired  in  the  Peninsula  within  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
mav  also  admit,  that  he  is  often  correct  in  his  views ;  while 
he  invariably  manifests  a  just  and  honorable  spirit  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  nationid  peculiarities.  We  cannot 
however  concede  to  him  the  i>raise  of  having  always  ex- 
posed the  real  character  of  Spanish  statesmanship,  or  ex- 
hibited the  spirit  which  at  times  controlled  the  action  of 
the  govermnent  at  Madrid.  On  this  subject  he  seems 
to  have  derived  his  information  from  a  very  suspicious 
source. 

That  an  American,  born  and  bred  under  republican  in- 
stitutions, should  be  friendly  to  such  legitimate*  reforms  in 
the  national  policy  of  Spain  as  circumstances  recpiire,  is 
natural  and  just;  but  our  author  has  bestowed  his  com- 
mendations too  freely  upon  the  false  liberalism,  or  rather 
destructive  radicalism,  wliich  prevailed  undc^r  the  ascen- 
dency of  Kspartcro.  Of  this  no  one  will  doubt,  who  con- 
trasts the  eulogistic  language  in  which  the  l)uk(*  of  Vic- 
tory is  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  the  acts  of  that  pui)lic 
functionary  while  he  w^as  in  power.  Mr.  Wallis  tells  us, 
that  ''it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  nation  should 
be  deprived  of  services  so  important  as  those  which  he 
[Kspartcro]  has  shown  himsc^lf  able  to  render,"  —  that  he 
belongs  to  *'  the  number  of  good  men  exiled  by  national 
ingratitude,"  —  and,  alluding  to  the  causes  of  his  down- 
fall, he  mentions  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  overthrow, 
that 

"  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  conseioucc.  TTo  was  at 
heart,  and  in  all  his  heart's  sincerity,  a  lov<;r  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, lie  had  fought  to  maintain  the  constitutiunal  dvnastv,  and 
had  sworn  to  support  the  constitution.  I  nder  no  circumstances, 
therefore,  could  he;  he  hrrnijiht  to  violate  what  he  felt  that  he  owed 
to  the  liberal  institutions  which  had  made  him  —  the  son  of  a  Man- 
chegan  peasant —  Duke  of  Victory  and  Recent  of  Spain.  Ibj  felt 
the  obligation  of  his  trust,  and  be  kept  it  sacred.  IJcing  a  ruler 
with  but  limited   prerogatives,  he  would  not  go  beyond  them  to 
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advance  tlic  interests  of  his  party  or  consolidate  or  preserve  liis 
own  power.  Tlironirliout  his  whole  administration,  history  will 
reeogni/.e  a  faithful  rllurt  to  ohey  and  exircnte  the  law<,  in  tin'  true 
spirit  of  a  liheral,  an  cnlighleneil,  an«l  a  conscientious  patriot- 
ism."—pp.  no,  177. 

If  these  encomiums  of  Kspiirtero  had  trome  from  the  pen 
of  a  Louis  Bhmc  or  a  Pahuerston,  they  would  not  surprise 
us,  for  wc  should  know  in  that  case  how  to  interpret  .**uch 
language,  which  sounds  much  more  liktj  the  pom|>ous  vor- 
biago  of  radical  enthusiasm  or  anti-(^atholie  bii^otry,  than 
the  calm  and  deliberate  expression  of  opinion  by  an  honest 
and  enlightened  American.     Mr.  Wallis  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  conscience  of  Espartero  ;  but  what  sort  of  con- 
science was  that  which  led  him  to  abus(i  the  high  power 
which  he  possessed,  for  the  very  worst  imaginable  ends  ? 
Was  it  conscience,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,   tliat 
rendered  him,  during  his  civil  administration,  a  sworn  and 
bitter  enemy  of  the  national  religion  ?     Was  it  conscience 
that  |)rompted  him  to  confiscate  the  property  belonging  to 
the  ('hurch,  to  |)illage  and  desecrate  her  temples,  to  sup- 
press her  holy  institutions,  to  persecute,  banish,  and  eviMi 
assassinate  her  clergy  :  in  short,  was  it  conscience  that  in- 
spired him  with  the  design  of  bringing  about  a  complete 
rupture  between  the  Iloiy  See  and  the  Church  in  Spain, 
and  of  vesting  all  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  the  state? 
If  all  this  was  the  result  of  Espartero's  conscientious  con- 
victions, we  can  only  infer  that  his  conscience  must  have 
been  regulated  by  the  infernal  Spirit,  not  by  the  Christian 
law  or  even  by  the  dictates  of  reason  itself.     It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  show  how  utterly  devoid  of  a  right  con- 
science was  Espartero,  the  Regent  of  Spain.    There  is  but 
one  way  of  having  a  conscience  that  may  serve  as  a  legit- 
imate and  safe  rule  of  action,  and  that  is  to  form  one's 
principles  according  to  the  divine  law,  of  which  the  Church 
of  Ciod  is  the  sole  authoritative  exponent.     Whoso,  there- 
fore, places  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  much  more 
he  who  assails  and  persecutes  the   C.^hurch,  becomes  ijtso 
facto  a  transgressor  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  leagued  with 
his  enemy,  the  Devil  ;  and  to  assert  that  such  a  man  has  a 
conseience  is  to  be  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  gross  per- 
version of  languag(». 

The  Dukii  of  Victory  has  no  better  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered  "  a  lover  of  coiistitutional  freedom."     We  would  ask 


IVFr.  Walli.-*,  whether  it  was  in  virtne  of  a  eonstitntional 
jn'ovisioM,  that.  TiSpartfro  (raused  a  pojiular  outbn^ak  at 
J>:in-('K)na,  in  1*^10,  leailiiiLT  U)  lh«'  Inrceil  abdication  of  the 
C}ni'(/n  Krir«'nt  and  his  own  verv  willinir  i^h'vation  to  the 
hehn  of  state  t  We  woidd  ask  onr  anthor,  wliether  it  was 
bvthe  observane(»  of  th(»  Constiintion  that  many  of  the 
ino>t  learned,  cxeniphiry,  and  venerated  eeeK\sia.sties  ol  the 
IVninsuhi  were  so  uneorenionionslv  sent  into  exile,  to  suf- 
fer  and  often  to  })erisli  amid  the  ern(»l  hardships  to  which 
they  wen*  (^xpost^l  .'  We  n>k  whether  it  wad  an  efleet  of 
coiistitulumul fnctloiii^  that  so  many  distinc^uished  members 
of  the  eh*iirv,  who  as  Spanish  citizens  were  entitled  to  the 
j)roteetion  of  the  ii[overnnn*nl  as  well  as  any  oth(*r  class  of 
the  peoplr,  were  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  dis- 
missed t'roni  tin.'ir  homes  and  oeenpations?  Was  it  eon- 
fcstitntional  freedcan  that  thns  invaded,  not  only  th<»  precincts 
of  th(»  sanetnary,  but  the  most  cheri>hed  rights  of  the  ptni- 
j)le,  withdrawini^  their  leii^itimate  pastors,  and  ibrein^  upon 
them  th(^  ministry  of  ambitions  men,  who  had  no  lawful 
authority  and  no  other  commission  to  exiTcist;  the  e|)isco- 
pal  or  sacerdotal  functions  than  the  worthU'ss  appointment 
of  the  civil  power?  In  a  word,  we  ask  whether  it  was  the 
spirit  of  freedom  or  of  tyranny  that  bani>hed  the  prelates, 
and  j)roduced  other  acts  of  persecution  aii;ain>t  the  chrixy, 
merely  because  they  refused  to  recofj;nize  in  a  junta  of  the 
civil  i^overnment  a  lawful  ecch»siastical  jurisdiction,  or  re- 
spectfully petitioned  against  the  suppression  of  religious 
orders,  or  would  not  assent  to  the  schismatical  separation, 
contemplated  by  their  t^unporal  rulers,  from  the  Holy  See  / 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  cpiestions,  and  it  must 
stigmatize  with  everlasting  infamy  the  sacrilegious  despot 
who  trampliM.!  upon  every  thing  sacred  in  Spain.  \\i\  was 
indeed  a  lover  of  constitutional  freedom,  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  the  term,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  wise  and  just 
policy,  which  looks  to  the  protection  of  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens, and  especially  to  the  preservation  of  their  n^ligious 
liberty,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and 
of  those  radical  movements  which  have  still  more  reccMitly 
dissrraced  hiunanity  and  threatened  the  dissolution  of  soci- 
etv.  The  only  kin<l  of  liberty  implied  or  shadowed  forth 
in  the  policy  of  Kspartero  and  his  |)arty  is  that  which  the 
Jacobins  of  France*  and  th(^  R<.*d  Republicans  of  Italy  have 
so  loudly  proclaimed  :  a  liberty  for  themselves  to  do  as  they 
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please,  and  to  tyrannize  over  all  who  differ  from  their  views  ; 
a  liberty  to  put  down  religion,  to  ontraije  her  ministers,  to 
rob  them  of  their  property,  to  banish  Christian  faith  from 
the  people,  and  to  sow  tlie  seed  of  anarehy  and  infidelity, 
that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  gratification  of  their 
own  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  other  wicked  pas- 
sions. This  is  but  the  translation  into  intelligible  language 
of  what  Mr.  Wallis  is  so  graciously  pleased  to  term  the 
constitutional  freedom,  liberal  institutions,  and  conscien- 
tious patriotism  of  the  Duke  of  Victory. 

We  cannot  share,  therefore,  in  the  sympathies  of  our 
author  at  the  downfall  of  Espartero,  or  in  liis  regrets  that 
Spain  is  not  actually  benefited  by  his  legislative  or  execu- 
tive wisdom.  When  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  the  deadliest  enemy  of  his  country,  by 
despising  the  time-honored  and  cherished  traditions  of  the 
peo|)le,  by  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  national  religion,  to 
make  the  Church  a  mere  creature  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  order, —  a  shocking  com- 
bination of  impiety  and  tyranny;  and  it  was  a  happy  day 
for  Spain  that  hurled  him  from  power,  and  arrested  the 
progress  of  that  unprincipled  policy  in  which  he  was  the 
])rime  mover.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  hateful  character  of  his 
civil  administration  that  precipitated  his  overthrow.  Had 
he  been  really  possessed  of  the  conscientious  patriotism, 
practical  wisdom,  and  zeal  for  constitutional  freedom  which 
Mr.  Wallis  so  liberally  awards  to  him,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  causes  of  his  downfall  in  something  else 
than  mere  views  of  the  tariff,  a  commercial  treatv  with 
England,  the  Carlist  opposition,  or  the  private  jealousies 
of  men  in  his  own  party.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
power,  it  may  be  said  that  there  w^as  a  general  desire  in 
Spain  among  all  classes  of  the  people  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  for  calming  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and 
placing  the  government  of  the  realm  on  a  solid  basis  ;  and 
it  was  precisely  a  man  of  conscientious  patriotism,  of  con- 
ciliatory views,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
that  would  have  been  hailed  at  such  a  crisis  as  a  political 
Saviour,  and  would  have  won  for  himself  the  abiding  ven- 
eration of  the  Spanish  people.  But  Espartero  was  not  a 
man  of  this  high  character.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not, 
as  Mr.  Wallis  says,  *Mo  have  a  conscience,"  but  to  have 
no  conscience.     He  showed  the  utmost  contempt  for  what 
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the  Spaniards  consider  their  most  preeions?  and  inaliena- 
bh»  birthright,  the  ('atiiolic  Rkmcion.  He  adopted  a 
j)olic  V  in  regard  to  it,  whieh  eouhl  have  been  prompted 
only  by  a  spirit  of  the  rankest  infidelity  and  the  basest,  per- 
fidv,  and  the  L'reat  mass  of  the  nation  were  lookins^  in  ter- 
ror  and  anguish  upon  the  desohiiion  wliieh  he  was  spread- 
ing around  them,  when  tlie  Alniiglity  rallied  them  to 
avenge  his  deseerated  altars. 

rndoubtedly  there  were  seeondary  canses  which  eon- 
curred  more  immediatelv  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of 
Victory ;    but  we  still  remember  how    the  extraordmary 
rapidity  of  their  eombination   to  produce  this  n^snlt  took 
the  world  in  general  by  surprise,  while  the  eye  of  faith  be- 
lic»ld  in  it  a  visible  disp(Misation  of  Divine  Providence  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church  and  the  humiliation  of  her  en- 
emies.    The  Regent  Kspartero  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  th(^  remonstrances  of  the  Sovereign  PontilF  against  his 
arbitrary  rule  and  impious  and  persecuting  policy,  and  in 
the  conscious  security  of  his  power  he  only  aimed  at  the 
consununation   of   his  nefarious  scheme,  to  degrade  the 
Church  and  subject  her  to  the  civil  authority.     Finding 
that  his  repeated  and  urgent  protestations  were  obstinately 
disregarded,  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
apostolic  power,  proclaimed  a  general  jubilee  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  opening  the  spiritual  treasuries  of  the 
Church  to  all  who  would  oiler  up  |)raycrs  to  heaven  in  be- 
half of  afllicted  Spain.     Calling  upon  all  primates,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  he  thus  addresses  them:  "  Wo  will 
and  eonnnand,  that  our  venerable  brothers  have  a  care  that 
public  supplications  be  addre»s(?d  to  the  J^'ath(»r  of  iNIercies, 
that  for  tlie  sake  of  the  blood  of  his  Son,  which  was  shed 
for  all,  the  days  of  temptation  may  be  shortened  in  the 

kingdom  of  Spain We  trust  that  the  *  angels  of 

peace,  holding  the  golden  vials  and  the  thurible  of  gold  in 
their  hands,'  will  ofler  to  the  Lord  on  the  'altar  of  gohl ' 
our  fervent  and  humble  prayers,  and  those  of  the  whole 
Church,  for  Spain :  and  that  lie  who  is  rich  in  mercy  will 
be  pleased  to  condescend  to  our  vows  and  the  connnon 
vows  of  the  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ellcct,  that 
by  his  right  hand  and  the  arm  of  his  strength,  all  adrersi- 
ti^'s  and  errors  hrim^  ortrthroim^  our  holy  Mother,  the 
Church,  may  there  at  leuirih  breathe  again  from  such 
calamities,   and  enjoy  that  peace  and  liberty  with  wdiich 
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Christ  ondowod  her."  Wo  all  know  iho  cvcMits  that  fol- 
lowed closo  upon  this  nniviTsal  appoid  to  the  Supreme 
Iiivi»sibk»  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Whrn,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearances, Espartero  was  linrdy  established  at  the  surn- 
initofhnTnan  power  and  £;h)ry,  the  nation  suddenly  rose 
again.st  him :  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
and  he  left  the  country,  to  use  Mr.  Wallis's  expressions, 
•  "stripped  of  his  titles,  and  stii^matized  in  a  ministerial  de- 
cree as  *  bearing  the  mark  of  public  execration.' '' 

Our  author's  sympathy  with  the  liberals  of  Spain  has 
betrayed  him  still  farther  into  a  blind  approval  of  one  of 
the  most  iniciuitous  measures  that  ever  disgraced  a  civil 
government ;  we  allude  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
orders  and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  lie 
has  not  only  attempted  to  justify  th(»se  acts  of  oppression, 
but  he  has  wandered  altogether  from  his  province  as  a 
sketch-writer,  by  denouncing  the  monastic  profession  in 
general. 

"  Th?it  there  shoiiM,  in  a  population  of  not  more   than  twelve 
millions,  hnvo  Ix^oii  ft^'ty  thoiisiUnl  jiersons  wilhHrawn  from  those 
jinictical  and  siibstantiid  duties,  which,  in  the  order  of  Pnividencc, 
are  a  part  of  the  destiny  and  ohlijjalion  of  every  human  creature, 
and  from  which  no  states  can  safclv  or  consistentiv  discharije  ita 
citizens,  —  is  quite  justification  enoujijh   for  the  legislative  action, 
which  put  an  end  to  such  a  dmin  on  the  public  iudustr\-,  and  such 
a  clieck  on  production,  f)opulation,  and  w(?alth.     The  '  dcscansada 
rif.Ia'*  of  Frnv  l/jis  tic  hr.on  —  a  life  of  mvstic  reverie  and  con- 
templatiiMi  —  mny  not  he  inconsistent  with  the  social  uses  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  few  whoso  genius  or  temperament,  like  his,  suggests 
it.     In  them  it  may  hu  hut  the  nurse  of  lofty  and  poetic  thought, 
the  prompter  of  religious  musings,  which  may  delight  and  teach 
mankind.     Hut  for  the   most  of  men,  the  ^  muudanal  ruido^  — 
the  worldly  nc)ise,  —  the  echo  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  la- 
bors, hopes,  and  sufFcriugs  of  other  men,  —  is  needful  to  prevent 
their  hmrkeninir  i»nly  to  the  eternal  whispering  of  self.     Contem- 
plation, pursiu'd  as  a  calling  in  life,  is  apt  to  degencnitc  into  a  trade. 
Its  s|iliere  iu  a  Carthusian's  cell  cannot  he  a  very  wide  one,  nor  its 
objects  many  or  li(;altliful.      It  would  be  but  poor  astrononiy  to 
have  one's  observatory  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  —  poor  philosophy 
to  suppose  truth  was  only  to  be  found  there  !  "  —  pp.  278,  ii'l). 

This  doleful  |)aragrapli,  it  seems  to  us,  does  not  speak 
much  for  Mr.  Wallis's  philosophy,  and  less  for  his  Chris- 
tianity.    One  might  suppose  it  had  been  penned  at  the 


hoffom  (if  a  irrff,  or  in  sonie  oIIht  dark  pla'co,  for  its  locfic 
is  crrtainlv  very  obscun*  and   its  n'liiijii)ii  vi*rv  IjiIm'.     Has 
it  miT  bci'ii  c'ontrndrd  by  thr  monastic  orders,  tluit  truth 
was  to  Ix'  lonn<i  only  in  tlirir  midst  /      And  does  it  follow, 
that,  becanse  trntli   may   exist   elsc»\vhere,   it  is  not  to  be 
found  amoniif  them  /      Would  it  be  t^ood  loijic  to  say,  jus- 
tice and  honesty  are  not  to  be  found  only  among  lawyers, 
therelore  jnstiet*  and  honesty  do  not  exist  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession ?      It    is  impossible  to  assume  false  premises  with- 
out   beinir    betrayed   into  blunderini?  conolusions.     \Vhat 
shadow  of  reason  or  truth  can  be  discovered  in  the  remark, 
that  tin*  monastic  bodies  are  a  drain  upon  public  industry, 
and  a  check   upon    population,    production,  and   wealth  ? 
'I'his  ])hrase  either  nutans  nothing,  or  it  signifies  that  it  is 
the  fluty  of  every  man  and  wouran  to  nuirrv,  and   to  de- 
vote  all  tht»  eneriries  of  their  being,  nn»ntal  and  physical,  to 
the  service?  of  public  industry,  to  the  gieatest  possibh^  accu- 
umlation  of  wealth,  and  to  the  utmost  indulgenci*  iif  tln^ir 
natural  desires.     Now,  we  ask  Mr.  Wallisby  what  prec(*pt.s 
of  the  Divines  law,  either  natural  or  revealed,  these  things 
are  dei'lared  obligatory  I  and,  if  they  are  not  obligatory, 
upon  what  princi|)les  of  common  sense  and  justict*  can  the 
neglect  of  thoni  and  the  choicM*  of  other  pursuits  be  nnide 
a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  monks?     Why  should 
they  be  denounced  as  a  drain  upon   industry  or  a  ch(»ck 
upon  population,  more  than  any  other  class  of  persons  who 
choose  to  lead  a   single  life  or  to  live  (piictly  on  their  in- 
comes i     They  who  are  ac(piainted  with   the   oriiiin   and 
history  of  mona>tici.sm,  and  with  the  general  charai'ter  and 
intluence  of  the  religious  orders  at  the  present   day,  will 
only  smile  at  the  unpardonabh'.  want  of  kni)wh»dg(»  which 
couples  with  them   the   idea  of  indolence,  uselessn<»ss,  or 
sensualism.     That  there  have  been,  and  are  now,  la/y  and 
useless  monks,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  to  infer 
from  this,  as  iniidel   and  Protestant  writers   often  do,  that 
the  monastic  life  is   opjmsed  to  \\\r   legitimate  objcc'ts  of 
industry,  or  to  social   prosperity,  or  rtMiders   not  the  most 
important  services  to  mankind,  is  a  far  irreattT  absurdity 
than  to  conclmle,  I'rom  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  cer- 
tain  lawy«»rs,  that   the  entire  l(»gal  profession  is  corrupt,  or 
from  the  inactive  habits  of  certain  landlords,   that  all  rich 
pro})rietors  are  a  set  of  stu|»id  drones. 

No  men,  as  a  class,  have  conferred,  or  confer  now,  more 
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signal  benefits  upon  their  race  than  the  religions  orders. 
By  the  effort  to  sanctify  their  souls,  by  tlie  sublime  virtues 
which  adorn  their  life,  their  disinten^siechjess,  their  char- 
ity, their  aspiration  after  eternal  things,  1h(»y  are  a  contin- 
ual admonition  and   example  to  their   fellow-beings,   re- 
minding them  of  the  great  end  for  which  they  have  bceu 
created.     How  varied  and  extensive  is  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness!    What  do  they  not  accomplish  in  the  exercise  of 
the  holy  ministry,  in  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  in  the 
education  of  youth,  in  the  advancement  of  science,  in  the 
civilization  of  barbarous  tribes,  in  the  relief  of  sulVcriug 
humanity !     Will  Mr.  Wallis  deny  that  these  are  "  practi- 
cal and    substantial  duties "  ?     But   how    are   tlxi    great 
works  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  monks  eH'ected  ? 
Do  ihvy  not  owe  their  origin  and  success  altogether  to 
that  descansada  rida,  that  life  of  j)rayer  and  contcmi)lution, 
which  is  so  repulsive  to  the  worldly  man  ?    Could  the  holy 
and  beneficent  labors  of  the  religious  orders  be  carried  on, 
or  result  in  any  thing  admirable  and  permanent,  if  their 
members  courted  the  mundanal  ruido,  the  worldly  noise, 
against  which  the  Gospel  has  so  emphatically  warned  us, 
and  which  every  body  knows  to  be  a  fatal  stumbling-block 
of  virtue  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ?     St.  Simon  Sty- 
lites  would  be  laughed  at  by  our  modern  moralists  ;  yet 
Theodoret  informs  us  that,  mounted  on  his  pillar,  he  con- 
verted many  myriads  of  pagans ;  which,  as  Dr.  New- man 
observed  before    his  conversion  to  Catholicity,  w-as  gt)od 
work  for  any  man's  lifetime,  and  more  than  will  ever  be 
accomplished  by  our  rational  religionists,  one  and  all  to- 
getluT.     It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  and 
wonderful  bltjssings  of  which  the  monastic  orders  are  the 
source ;  but   there  is  a  prominent  fact  in  the  history   of 
nations  which   we  w^ould  recall  to  the  memory  of   Mr. 
Wallis,  and  which  is  quite  suiiicient  to  refute  his  whole 
theory  about  the  monks  being  a  drain  on  industry,  or  an 
obstacli*  to  the  production  of  wealth.    He  must  know  that, 
before  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  England, 
the  poor  always  foiuid  a  support  in  the  disinterested  char- 
ity of  tiie  monastic  houses,  and  poor-laws  wen*  at  that 
period  unknown.     Similar  facts  may  be  instanced  in  other 
countries.     If  their  industry  and  wealth  had  this  benetieial 
inlluence,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  they  deserved  well  oi 
the  nations  to  which  they  belonged. 
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As  to  tho  rrliirious  orders  in  Spain,  wo  liavo  no  reason 

to  riuxiifv  niatcriallv  tlir  opinion  which  wo  hold  in  roijard 
•  »  •  I  111 

to  that  |)rolossion  in  i^oncral.     Onr  ant iu»r  would  have*  us 
bolirvf?  ihat  iho  monks  in  that  country  *'  had  lost  public 
re>|)cct,  and  with   it  their  u.-cl'ulnoss," — a  grave  charge, 
which  he  should  liave  sui)|)ortcd  by  something  bettor  than 
in(?re  assertion.     As  an  authority  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  we  will  (piote  the  stat(»ments  of  a  writer  who  cannot 
be  susp(»ct(»d   of  atiy   i)artiality  lor   ('atholic  institutions. 
Alison,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  I listory  of  Europe,  p.  43, 
says  of  the  relii^ious  houses  in  Spain:  "  The  charity  and 
benefic(»nc«»  of  the  monks  had  set  on  foot,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  extensivi*  institutions,  which   were  eljccting 
more  than  any  others  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  tin*  poor. 
To  the   peasant   they  often  served  as   banking  establish- 
ments, wlH»re  non(»  other  existed  in  the  i)rovince,  and  as 
such  essentially  contributed  to  agricultural  improvement. 
The*  friars  acted  as  schoolmasters,  advocates,  physicians, 
and  apothecaries.     They  were  considerate  landlords  and 
indulgent  masters;    peacemakers  in  domestic  iiroils,  and 
the  prop  of  support  in  family  misfortune :  th(»y  })rovidt»d 
periodical  amusements  and  festivities  for  the  |)easants,  ad- 
vanced thetu  funds  when  assailed  by  misfortune,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  seed,  if  the  harvest  had  failed.     Most  of 
the  convents  had  fundatiotif'S^  or  endowments  for  profes- 
sors who  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  besides  keeping 
schools  open  for  the  use  of  the  poor.     Superficial  and  fre(f- 
thinking  travelhTs,  observing  that  the  aged,  tin*  sick,  and 
the  destitute  were  always  to  be  found  in  numbers  round 
the  convent  gates,  supposed  that  they  ereat(»d  the  suH'er- 
iiii?  tliev  were  so  instrumental  in  relievinir :  for*;ettinir  that 
tht^  poor  will   ever  be  assembled  nnmd  those  establish- 
ments when*  their  sulVerings  are  relieved,  and  that  to  rep- 
resent such  beneficent  institutions  as  th«»  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  decry  fev<»r-hospi- 
tals  because  their  wards  are  generally  lilled  with  typhus 
patients."     This  testimony  of  the   Scotch  historian  dot»s 
not  confirm  Mr.  Wallis's  assertions  abotit  the  ob>truct ions 
thrown  by  the  monks  in  the  way  of  industry,  airrieulture, 
and  social  improvement   in  general.      Other  writers  who 
have  Ijut  recently  visited  the  Peninsuhi  t<'ll  us  of  tht»  loud 
complaints,  arising  ainong  all  classes  of  the  population, 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  establishments; 
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^Wcansf  thpy  wpm  consitlered  depots  of  the  most  Riilftrffod  I 
bciicliceilfe,  besides  taking  ;i  most  important  part,  in  edn^  J 
catioo  and  in  the  (iirccTinri  of  souls.     Many  of  the  raosi  J 
kftnicfl   and  pioua  ecdceiaatica  in  the  couiilry   were   the   I 
Mipcrinrs  of  thi:  religious  houses.      We  are  not  uiivv^tine 
to  udmit  that  there  existed  abuses  to  a  certain  extent;  bm 
it  must  also  hv.  acknowledged  that  the  inmates  of  the  con* 
veiitiial  iiistttiiti»n»,  upon  the  whole,  were  distinguislied 
by   iheir  csempUiry   lifit,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  tbe  \ 
peonie. 

vVere  it  even  ndmill«(l  tliat  the  monastic  houses  had   , 
not  exhiliiled  tlie  perrctstioii  which  they  profeaned,  and  tbafc  i 
their  exlonsive  lands  had  been  in  a  great  mcaeuro  lying  i 
unprodiictiv-c,  these  facta  coold  not  have  formed  a  jostifia^   | 
l>le  ground  for  their  suppression  by  the  civil  govcrntnont; 
for  iu  every  country  these  samu  reason:;  would  apply  to  a   , 
lurgo  portion  of  the  populHtion,  who,  if  thty  were  iniide   ' 
the  objectM  of  a  similar  legislation,  wimUl  wit>i  rt-ason  In<tk 
upon  it  aa  a   most  crying  injuxtice,  iind  riHwt  dfti'.ilablti 
tyranny.     In  no  other  liglit  can  we  view  the  Miipprettnitm  i 
of  the  monajttic  orders  iu  Spain,  and  the  alion&tiufi  of  their  J 

Cruperty  from  it»  rightful  end.o.  It  was  the  act  of  an  ime*-J 
gious  faction,  a  radical  minority,  trampling  iipiia  cvi 
principle  of  jutitice  in  regard  to  individuals,  nnd  disT<^ 
ing  the  gravest  conai derations  of  the  natiunni  wi-lforu.  1 
Tliat  such  was  the  case,  no  stRnigcr  cvidetic^  i.-oul'J  b«  J 
df^ircd  than  the  fact,  that,  so  soon  as  the  impiou!'  rule  i.if  J 
Espurl<;ro  was  overthrown,  numberless  potllJoii'>  wete  itn-  I 
Incilialfly  scut  in  to  tbe  governmi'nt,  fur  pUIIJiig  n  stop  to  1 
the  further  sole  of  ccclcsiaxlitial  property,  and  for  tlie  ros-1 
turation  of  o<-j-MiIn  rellgloiift  iiiHtitationx.  Thi^  eotnitem-u  ot'u 
iibusttit  furnished  no  nuflicieiit  plea  for  the  coursu  pwri-uwdT 
by  the  civil  authoritieti;  for  it  bt^longs  to  tbe  Chiirrh, 
to  tlie  temporal  power,  to  take  eognizanet^  uf,  and  In  »■!•< 
judieate  upon,  religions  reforma.  But,  granting  that  theS 
tnoMa.ttic  orders  should  have  been  Huppreaaed,  liuw  could'y 
their  inmates,  with  any  shadow  of  juatice,  be  turned  adrift! 
upon  the  world,  with  an  empty  promise  of  a  mere  pittanuej 
for  their  support?  If  ihe  government  \vas  actuated  byj 
Iionerit  motives  in  this  alfair,  why  was  uot  tbn  eonvuutau  ] 

Kroperty  disuibutcd  among  those  to  whom  it  lawfully  ba>  J 
mgcd/  Par  from  Uns  having  been  tbe  esse,  it  is  well)! 
known  that  ta  sotnc  iiutancus  ladius,  altliough  provcntfl 
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by  the  civil  anthoritics  from  making  their  religious  pKifM* 
(sitm,  were  plundered  of  the  dowries  which  ibey  had  tiK 
rejuly  p«id  in  tu  the  instil ulioii.      ' 

They  who  side  with  the  governmfiit  in  the  sdztire  of 
the  phurch  property,  coiileiid  that  it  was  a  mmwutB  of 
state  ii<;cetisity.  But  nothing  could  he.  morn  unroundett 
in  fact.  The  sale  of  ccdcsiaHticat  property  ha*  ii!!«ulled  iu 
no  benefit  whalever  to  the  state.  In  the  fir^t  place,  it  wai 
very  difficult  to  find  purchaaera  for  property  whieJi  was 
considered  sacred,  and  the  alieiiiition  of  which  from  its 
original  ends  by  the  civil  power  wusdfemed  a  Bacrilcgiou* 
robbery.  The  convent  lands  weru  mostly  actjuirccl  by 
foreigners,  and  paid  for,  uut  in  iponey,  bnt  in  government 
pa(>er,  which  was  worth  only  eighteen  per  cent,  iu  the 
marlict.  Moreover,  eight  years  were  allowed  for  thi'sa 
payments.  Secondly,  lo  nrovjdB  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  whose  possesitions  bod  been  confiscated,  a  tax  waa 
levied  upon  the  people  stnountiug  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  property,  and  yielding  Iu  the  aggregate  a  sum  of  eight 
millions  of  doltartt;  while  the  ecctei«iat!tical  property  sold 
between  the  yenni  IS35  and  IsH-'J  would  alone  have  pro-  | 
sed,  at  Qv'e  per  cent.,  an  income  of  ntn»  iniilionit;  one  mil- 
bit  more  than  what  the  government  would  have  reciuired. 
Tina,  an  enormous  tax  waa  laid  upon  the  people,  which 
Waa  before  unnecesaary,  while  the  public  debt  still  remains, 
by  the  non-destructjon  of  the  pnper  funds  which  were  re- 
ceived for  the  Church  property.  If  it  be  said  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  convent  laud»  aniong  a  large  number  of 
tenantf)  will  aid  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interest,  we 
answer,  that  this  advantage  is  of  no  weight  whatever,  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  tnc  immense  resources  which  the 
indigent  classes  always  found  in  the  monastic  iastitutions. 
A  late  traveller  in  Spain  informs  us,  that  he  heard  from 
those  poor  people  the  eig]iiBcaot  reniurk,  "that;  the  con- 
vents which  had  not  been  destroyed  or  sold  were  convert- 
*d  into  barracks  for  soldiers ;  but  that  a  barrack  consumes 
more  and  yields  less  than  a  monastery  ;  one  soldier  costs 
more  than  two  friars." 

It   is   a   fact,  then,  that  the  abolition  of  the  monastic 
hoa.ieR,  with  the  confiscation  of  their  properly,  was   not 
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ral  possessions,  and  its  ns(»fulncss  arrested :  the  people 
were  in  conseqnenec  burdened  with  taxes,  and  the  poor 
lost  theii*  cliief  resource  and  reliance  in  everv  emerffencv- 
But  who  can  describe  the  uiai^nitude  of  the  evil  as  it 
affected  the  arts  ?  Mr.  Wallis  himself  could  not  but  feel 
the  sad  effects  of  the  devastation  which  the  vandalism  of 
a  Mendizabal  and  an  Espartero  had  produced. 

"  The  traveller,"  he  says,  "  who  looks  at  Spain  from  the  pic- 
turesque point  of  view,  has  certainly  small  cause  to  thank  ihe 
political  necessity  [!]  which  has  rcmc)V(!(l  the  conl  and  cowl  from 
the  dim  cloisters  where  their  shadows  fell.  Decav  has  conimonced 
its  work,  already,  upon  many  of  the  niagnificent  temples  which 
the  care  of  the  friars  kept  perfect.  Stalely  buil(iin«(s,  once  wealth- 
ily endowed,  where  architecture  and  the  kindred  arts  accumu- 
lated all  their  pomp,  seem  naked  now,  and  are  lonely  and  deso- 
late, without  them.  Gardens  and  grovcjs  which  thev  tended  — 
plantations  and  vineyards  which  might  have  het^n  tlie  heritage  of 
princes  —  have  been  parcelled  out  among  small  proprietors,  until 
subdivision  seems  to  have  made  them  insignificant.  Green  patches 
of  forest,  rare  in  Spain,  which  their  intelligence  and  taste  had  in- 
duced them  to  preserve  untouched,  through  all  their  tribulations, 
have  disappeared,  in  some  places,  before  the  axe  of  the  lay  pro- 
prietor. Kuined  walls,  dismantled  towers  and  belfries,  meet  the 
eye  of  the  wayfarer  sadly,  as  he  crosses  the  deserted  plains  or  the 
wild    mountains, —  making  the  solitude   and   gloom  of  the  land* 

scape  yet  more   impressive  and  severe. But  men   live, 

now-a-days,  for  something  more  than  pictures."  —  pp.  275,  276. 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  paragraph  contain  poor 
comfort  amid  the  ruins  of  the  monastic  institutions,  which 
in  a  religious  and  social  point  of  view  were  the  glory  of 
Spain.  The  fine  arts,  according  to  the  modern  sensualistic 
school,  are  well  worthy  of  patronage  while  they  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  human  pride  and  lust,  and  in  this  way 
men  may  be  permitted  to  live  for  pictures  now-a-days  as  well 
as  at  any  other  period.  To  labor  for  the  present  life  only, 
to  aspire  after  wealth,  to  indulge  the  animal  instincts,  to 
make  gods  of  themselves  and  the  objects  around  them, 
and  to  forget  that  they  have  been  destined  for  another 
world,  —  such  is  the  moral  code  of  the  socialists  and  infi- 
dels that  infest  society  in  our  times ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wallis  has 
no  ambition  to  be  ranked  in  this  category,  he  should  abstain 
from  adopting  the  language  which  belongs  to  it.  He 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  the  only  end  of  man  is  the  ser- 
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vice  of  God  in  this  life,  by  whicii  he  may  attain  to  the  en- 
joyrnont  of  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  He  also  knows 
that  thtJ  evil  passions  of  our  heart  are  not  to  be  curbed,  nor  the 
virtues  inculcated  in  the  (iospel  reduced  to  practice,  by  the 
sensualistie  i)hilosophy  of  the  day,  which  would  direct  all  our 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  accjuisition  of  a  purely  mate- 
rial good.  It  is  w^orse  than  idle,  then^fore,  to  undertake  the 
justitication  of  the  oppressors  of  CJod's  Church,  the  robbers 
of  monastic  institutions,  when  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day, that  these  religious  bodies,  in  view  of  the  example 
they  dis|)lay  and  the  advantages  they  otherwise  confer, 
should  be  elierished  as  among  the  most  precious  elements 
of  a  nation's  prosperity.  If  Mr.  Wallis  had  taken  the 
j)ains  to  inform  himself  correctly  on  this  subject,  by  con- 
sulting respectable  ecclesiastical  authority  (which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  such  an  inquiry),  he  would  not 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  gross  misrepresentations 
which  disfigure  his  book,  and  which  smack  only  of  the 
false  liberalism  of  the  times.  We  award  him  due  credit 
for  the  commendations  which  he  bestows  upon  the  learn- 
ing and  virtue  of  the  secular  clergy  in  Spain,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  formed  a  similar  estimate 
of  the  monastic  institutions,  if  he  had  not  confined  his 
sources  of  information  on  this  head  to  one-sided  authori- 
ties, or  rather  to  the  declared  enemies  of  the  religious 
orders. 


Art.  V. —  Tlie  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Challonrr.  New  York:  D.  iSc  J. 
Sadlier  iSc  Co.     1852.    24mo.     pp.  609. 

Tins  excellent  work,  we  presume,  was  by  the  Rii^ht 
Reverend  Dr.  Challoner,  Vicar  A|)ostolic  of  the  London 
District,  to  whom  our  literature  is  indi^bted  for  a  large 
number  of  exceedingly  valuable  publications,  and  who  was 
not  an  unworthy  predecessor  of  Dr.WistMuan,  now  Anrh- 
bishop  of  Westminster,  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
writer  in  the  English  language,  and  whose  inlluence  as  a 
pastor  and  prince  of  the  C/hurch  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
wherever  that  language  is  spoken.     To  his  Eminence  Car- 
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dinal  Wiseman,  morn  than  to  anv  other  one  man   now  liv- 
ing,  are  we  inilebted  for  the  \vr»nderliil  proijress  of  Catho- 
licity in  Great  Britain  since  tlie  passsige  of  tlR»   Catholic 
Relief  Bill;  and  to  him,  also,  is  more  especially  due  the 
•merit  of  mouldini^   and  disciplining  the  large  uunibcr  of 
new  converts  into  that  irrand  armv  of  writers  who  are  at 
the  present,  moment  waging  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors 
such  vigorous  and  elfeetive  war  against  heresy  and  schism. 
His  charity,  his  sweetness,  his  prudence,  his  delicacy,  his 
mild  and  tolerant,  yet  firm  and  dignified  policy,  seem  to 
have  won  their  love  and  veneration,  and,  under  the  ^race 
of  God,  to  have  had  the  most  marked  success  in  elevating 
the  Church  in  the  British  Isles  to  Ikt  present  commanding 
position.     A  journalist  is  often  called  upon,  professed  critic 
as  he  is,  to  tr(»at  novel  theories  and  even  slighilv  uncatholic 
tendencies,  which  he  detects  in  the  publications  of  the  day, 
with  very  little  mercv  or  forbearance;    but  the  wisi;  and 
prudent  pastor  is  always  characterized  by  his  tender  and 
forbearing  disposition.     Wherever  he  finds  the  right  spirit, 
he  cherishes  it,  bears  willi  its  infirmities,  and  leaves  it  to 
time  and  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  to  neutralize  or  cor- 
rect such  errors  or  unwholesome  tendencies,  when  not  im- 
mediately dangerous   to  faith,  as  rnay,  through  inadver- 
tence, unsound  philosophy,  or  the  want  of  exact  informa- 
tion, be  found  in  connection  wilh  it.     Such  is  the  wise 
and  tolerant  policy  of  Rome,  which  the  Holy  Father  rec- 
onunends  to  the  French    prelates  in  his  late  Encyclical 
TiCtter,  referred  to  in  a  foregoing   artieh*,  and  which  his 
EmincMice  appears  to   have    uniformly  followed  with  the 
most  hai)py   ellect,    as    every   day's  experience   in  Great 
.Britain  and  the  United  States  is  proving. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  given  his  Eminence 
pain  by  the  course  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  Theory  of  Development.  But  we  found  that 
theory  used  by  non-Catholics  to  the  prejudic^e  of  the 
Church,  favored  by  some  Catholics,  and  threatening  to 
form  a  dangerous  school  within  the  fold,  and  we  felt  called 
upon  to  enter  our  feeble  protest  against  it.  We  did  not 
think  the  doctrine  immediately  dangerous  enough  to  do- 
mand  the  ollicial  interposition  of  authority,  especially  in 
England,  where  we  presume  importance  is  attach(*d  only 
to  t.h(»  element  of  truth  which  all  concede  that  it  contains; 
but  we  did  think,  and  so  did  a  large  number  of  our  illus- 
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trions  prelales,  lliat  some  Catholic  writer  should  undertake 
to  rrl'uic*  it,  and  set  the  iaithrul  on  thcMr  guard  again^jit  it, 
especinlly  here,  \vher(3  its  error  was  the  only  thing  practi- 
cally important,  and  favoring  as  it  eould  not  fail  to  do 
witii  us  the  dominant  heresy  of  the  afi:e.  Sure  of  our  own 
^ooi\  faith,  and  having  the  fullest  eonfidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  its  advocates,  wc  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  in 
the  outset,  that  a  single  article  simply  exposing  the  un- 
soimd  principles  on  which  the  theory  w^as  constructed,  and 
drawing  attention  to  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
jniii:hi  he  deduced  from  it,  would  settle  the  matter  without 
any  scandal,  and  without  any  ill-feeling  on  either  side. 
1  nhappily,  however,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  theory 
and  his  friends,  wh(fther  through  our  fault  or  their  own  we 
will  not  stop  to  in(|uire,  mistook  entirely  our  motives,  and 
construed  our  attack  on  the  doctrine  to  an  attack  on  them- 
selves personally,  which  was  no  justice  to  Dr.  Newman, 
and  gross  injustice  to  us.  This  grave  mistake  naturally 
«»xcited  in  our  minds  a  distrust  where  before  there  had 
been  none*,  and  prevented  them  from  meeting  us  with 
those  frank  and  friendly  explanations  we  had  confidently 
expected.  But  as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  wrote  has  been  efl'ectcd,  and  that  the  theory 
in  the  sense  we  have  opposed  it  will  be  silently  drojiped, 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  any  occasion  will  arise  here- 
after for  renewing  th<»  discussion.  At  any  rate,  we  feel 
that  we  hav<*  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  of  a  lay 
journalist,  and  that,  should  the  theory  be  reasserted,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it.  We 
shall  th(»refon»  leave  it  in  the  hantls  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  to  take  such  action  or  no-action  on  the  subject  as 
they  judge  necessary  or  expedient.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  not  have  the  unhappiness,  hereafter,  at  least 
on  this  unpleasant  subject,  of  giving  pain  to  his  Eminence, 
or  to  any  of  the  respectable  converts  from  Anglicanism. 

We  hardly  know  by  what  association  of  icieas  we  have 
been  led  to  make  these  remarks.  Certainly  we  had  in 
conimencmg  no  thought  or  intention  of  making  them,  and 
they  seeru  to  have  flowed  of  themselves  from  our  pen. 
IJut  *' what  is  writ  is  writ,''  and  it  must  stand.  If  those 
who  have  b(»en  offended  or  pained  by  us  choose  to  take  it 
as  an  overture  of  peace,  we  shall  not  \)i\  displeased,  and 
shall  suffer  no  mortiiication,  for  as  nmch  as  in  us  lies  we 
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wish  to  follow  aft^r  peace  with  all  men.  We  have  seen 
no  reason  to  retract  any  thing  we  have  written  against 
Developrncntism ;  we  do  not  feel  that  any  overture  of 
peace  is  due  from  us  ;  but  we  do  feel  that  we  have  done  all 
our  duty,  and  are  free  to  drop  the  subject.  We  have  been 
influenced  by  no  personal  motives;  we  have  had  no  selfish 
ends  to  answer,  no  foolish  pride  to  gratify,  no  rivals  to 
humble,  and  at  no  time  can  we  count  any  sacrifice  for 
peace  dear  which  involves  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  of 
Catholic  truth  or  virtue.  Our  last  article  on  Develop- 
mentism,  which  seems  to  have  given  some  offence,  was 
written  and  printed  before  Dr.  Newman  had  had  his  trial ; 
otherwise,  we  may  say,  it  would  have  been  written  some- 
what diflercntly,  for  it  is  not,  w^e  hope,  in  our  dispo.'^ition 
even  to  appear  to  bear  hard  on  those  whom  an  unjust 
world  oppresses.  Since  we  wrote  that  article,  Dr.  N«.»\v- 
man  has  suflered  for  his  faith,  and  stands  now  before  the 
public  as  a  venerable  confessor,  and  honored  as  such  by 
all  Christendom.  If  we  have  withheld  the  expression  of 
our  admiration  for  his  varied  powers,  and  our  love  and 
veneration  of  his  personal' worth,  and  his  deep  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  cause,  it  has  not  been  because  in  these  avc 
have  yielded  to  any  of  our  Catholic  brethren,  but  because 
we  dared  not  express  all  we  felt  lest  we  should  counte- 
nance the  unreasonable  claims  set  up  for  him  by  some  of 
his  indiscreet  friends,  and  also  the  dangerous  theory  to 
which  he  had  attached  his  name.  But  now  that  we  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  his  theorv  will  be  suffered,  at 
least  in  its  objectionable  form,  to  pass  into  forgetful n ess, 
wc  have  less  occasion  to  be  so  reserved.  We  yield  to  no 
one  in  our  regard  for  him  and  the  great  body  of  Anglican 
converts  to  our  holy  religion,  and  no  one  rejoices  more 
than  we,  both  for  our  sake  and  their  own,  over  their  happy 
conversion.  We  have,  indeed,  heretofore  dwelt  chiefly  on 
the  faults  we  detected  in  them,  but  we  happen  never  to 
have  been  insensible  to  their  virtues.  A  convert  ourselves, 
wc  had  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  no  service  to  con- 
verts to  be  too  loud  in  praise  of  their  virtues,  of  which  they 
are  |)retty  sure  to  form  a  sulliciently  high  estimate  without 
any  help  from  their  friends.  They  and  we  have  a  common 
cause :  we  speak  a  common  language;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  belong  lodirterent  states  and  are  separated  by 
the  broad  Atlantic,  we  address  substantially  the  same  pub- 
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lie;  and  we  have  no  desire  ihat  there  shonld  be  any  cloud 
betvviMMi  tliem  tmd  lis.  \Ve  assure  them  it  will  be  their  fault 
if  hereal'ter  we  speak  of  them  as  a  school,  or  separate  class 
in  the  Church,  or  distini^uish  them  in  thought  or  aflfection, 
save  as  they  prove  themselves  more  zealous,  nnore  ener- 
getic, and  more  worthy  supporters  of  ('atholic  faith  and 
morals,  from  any  other  class  of  Catholics. 

After  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  do  better,  in 
approaching  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  than  to 
jircpare  ours(»lves  to  appn^ciate  it  by  stretching  forth  the 
hand  of  brotherly  love  to  those  between  whom  and  us 
tht?re  have  been  the  b<»ginnings  of  strife,  making  an  over- 
ture of  peace  to  those  whom  we  may  have  troubled,  though 
by  no  fault  of  our  own,  and  leaving  by  the  way  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  self  and  it^  littlenesses,  too  apt  to  min- 
gle with  our  l)(!st  and  most  conscientious  actions.  It  is 
in  fact  only  thus  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  commun- 
ion with  the?  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  whose  aim  through 
lift*  was  to  rise  to  an  intimate  union  with  a  God  of  love 
and  p(?ace,  who  is  charity,  and  who  for  the  love  of  sinners 
disdained  not  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  slave,  and  to 
humble  himself  even  to  the  ignominy  of  the  cross.  The 
book  before  us  can  be  read  with  appreciating  sympathy 
only  by  those  whose  hearts  arc  weaned  from  the  world, 
and  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven.  In  it  we  see  the 
meanness  of  pride  and  the  greatness  of  humility,  the 
emptiness  of  the  world  and  the  madness  of  all  worldliness 
of  mind,  the  inanity  of  self  and  the  infinite  fulness  of  God. 
It  is  a  strange  book,  indeed,  for  the  men  and  women  of 
our  material  and  luxurious  age,  which  adores  Mammon  as 
God,  and  counts  sensual  pleasure  heaven  ;  yet  it  is  the 
very  book  the  age  needs,  and  if  it  would  but  read,  med- 
itate, and  inwardly  digest  it,  it  would  find  its  reading  most 
prolitable. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  work  than  by  copying 
the  well-written  Preface  to  the  present  edition  by  Mrs. 
Sadlier  of  Montreal,  its  accomplished  editor,  and  who  has 
done  and  is  doing  so  much  by  her  interesting  original 
works  and  her  excellent  translations  from  the  French  for 
the  promotion  of  American  Catholic  literature. 

"  '  The  Saints  of  the  Desert ! '  what  a  suhjcct  to  be  bro!i«rht  be- 
fore the  minds  of  this  worldly-wise  and  self-worshipping  gcncru- 
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tion !  —  how  can  men  and  woinrn  who  live  but  to  inchiliro  tho\r 
tastes  and  fancies,  aiid  irrutify  tJH.'ir  passicms,  undtrstand  or  n|i[)r«.^- 
cialc  the  antiquated  rii<t«jin  uf  iTiiclfviiiii  \\u:  fh-sli,  and  inaecra!  jiif 
the  bodv  bv  vigils  and   f'a>ts,  and  irlviu''  up  all  tin*  ra«:inanon<  *ji 
this  world  to  d(.'V(»te  the  whulc  hcinir.  Iiuari,  and  <t)ul  to  (lod  iVniii 
whom  it  came  ?  —  '  And  then  it  is  unly  thr  ( 'atludics  who  |)n»ot:>«^ 
these  thinr;s,  or  are  at  all  infiurMU'rd  hv  su(di  notions.     It  i>uiilv  tin; 
Church  of  Rome  that   infuN-aic-s  such    uiniatural    dnctrincs,  and 
teaches  people  to  fori^'-t  thfunsrlvi-s  and  h«'  as  tln>U:^Ii  th-y  w(rro 
not.'     Very  true,  and  it  is  tinly  for  Catholics  that  tln'M.;   pa^«'s  nro 
expected  to  have  any  interest.     We  have  no  idea  of  pcinetrutinj^ 
the  depths  of  the  bnrnins  deserts,  and  entering  the  cavern   or  cell 
where  the  solitary  abides  hi  uninterrupted  (;t)niniuue  with  his  <.iikK 
to  lay  hare  the  beaiuifnl  Tecesst;s  —  the  calm,  uun'<»uhled  th^pihs 
of  his  superhuman  soul  —  merely  to  expose  th«'in  to  the  di  risioii 
of  the  unbeliever.     The  saints  of  the  desert,  the  religious  td'  the 
cloisters,  all  lh<;  monastic  orders,  whether  acii\e  or  contemplativif, 
arc  the  pridt*  and  iilorv  of  the  Church;  lliev  arc  her  richest  treas- 
un;s,  her  ehosen  children,  who  sit  ever  at  her  feet  driidving  in  her 
divin«»  precepts  and  literally  putting  them  in  practice  ;    llioy  are 
the  blooming  wrea'h<  wherewith  she  crowns  her  beloved  Sponsso, 
because  they  are  [lis  fai;hful  imitators,  and  her  docile  pupils.      It 
IS  true  —  vt!rv    true  —  that  the  children  of  this  world   who    are 
trisrr  in  their  m'neration  than  the  children  of  lii^ht  have  little  or 
nothing  in  c(nnmon  with  these  saintly  personages,  and  that  iji  thoir 
eyes  our  Anthonys,  our  Anselms.  our  Teresas,  nav,  even  our  Jo- 
romes,  our  (Iregorys,  and  our  IJasils,  boar  but  a  sorry  lig'U'e  ;  nay, 
the  divini*   Pn*c»n"sor  himself — the  lirst  of  our  solitaries  —  must 
sc!(fm  little  better  than  a  I'ool,  because  he  practised,  to  the  very 
letji-r,  this  s()irit  of  self-denial  which  the  world  cannot  understand, 
but  which  tlio  Church  of  Cod  has  ever  incidcatcd,  and  still  dues 
hicuhtatc'. 

"This  work  of  Dr.  Challoner's  has  lonu  been  familiar  to  the 
Catholic  public,  and  it  is  a  very  fair  collection  of  the  eminent  Saints 
of  the  Desert,  but  on  looking  over  it  recently,  prior  to  its  rej»ubli- 
cation,  it  ?«truck  me  that  th<;re  were  a  few  important  omissions.  1 
hjoked  in  vain  for  the  lives  of  St.  .lerome,  St.  Cire^orv  Nazi- 
anztrn,  or  his  illustrious  friend,  St.  Hasil  the  (Jruat,  and  kmnving 
that  some  porti(»n  of  the  lives  of  each  of  those  great  saints  was 
spem  in  solitude,  I  thought  it  w»)uld  be  an  acceptable  additiim  to 
the  work  to  i^ive  the  mottasfir  lives  of  those  three  illustrious  doc- 
tors,  who  have  renderecl  and  do  still  rench-r  such  invaluable  servico 
to  the  (!hur(di.  This  jjortion  of  ibidr  lives  I  found  in  a  French  wcirk 
entitleil  T/V.v  firs  /V/'c.v  du  Drsrrt ^i\nd  it  is  with  much  plcjisure  tli;it 
I  now  give  their  rightful  place  to  these  three  great  Fathers  of  the 
Oriental  Church.     As  for  the  style  of  tlie  translation,  1  shall  say 
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nothing,  for  I  had  only  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain^  as  there 
wjis  no  style  at  all  in  the  original.  However,  in  a  work  of  tliis 
kind,  which  is  chiefly  read  by  pious  Christians,  I  have  not  much 
to  drcjid  from  criticism,  and  with  that  conviction  I  proceeded  in  my 
task,  being  more  anxious  to  do  honor  to  the  sainted  memory  of 
th(^se  grcN'it  men  —  who  may  he  truly  called  '  pillars  of  the 
Church '  —  than  to  produce  a  finished  piece  of  composition.'^  — 
pp.  V.  -  viii. 

The  work  before  ns  is  not  a  work  to  be  reviewed  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read,  not  for 
its  styh?  or  its  literary  graces,  but  for  the  edification  the 
pious  soul  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  communing  with  the 
saints  whose  lives  it  records.  To  our  age,  however,  these 
Oriental  saints,  with  their  contemplations,  their  austerities, 
their  mortifications,  their  fasts,  and  their  macerations  of 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  soulj  appear  any  thing  but  at- 
tractive, and  even  many  comparatively  good  Oat  Indies  are 
disposed  to  speak  of  their  conduct  as  a  sublime  folly.  It 
is  nor  and  never  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  all  they  did  or  suH'ered  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
every  one  for  salvation.  Nor  is  every  one  recommended  to 
aspire  to  imitate  their  austerities.  All  are  not  called  to 
such  things,  although  for  all  mortification  in  some  d(*gree 
is  necessarv.  They  are  onlv  for  those  who  are  enabled  to 
endure  tluMn  by  the  special  grace  of  (lod.  Yet  though 
not,  to  the  extent  carried  by  these  Oriental  anchorets  and 
Fathers,  necessary  for  salvation  in  the  case  of  all  men, 
they  are  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  are  never  wholly  want- 
ing in  those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  and 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  live  and  labor  only 
for  Christian  perfection.  To  inherit  eternal  life  we  have 
only  to  keep  the  commandments,  but  if  we  would  be  per- 
fect we  nuist  sell  what  we  have,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
follow  Christ,  and  follow  him,  too,  in  the  way  of  the  cross, 
and  share  with  him  his  passion. 

Simple  nature,  no  doubt,  rec/oils  from  these  austerities, 
for  nature  is  unequal  to  them,  save  as  elevated  and  as- 
sisted by  grace,  and  can  see  in  them  only  her  own  cruci- 
lixion.  They  cannot  be  performed  unless  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  a  supernatural  love;  and  they  are  super- 
natural in  their  principle  and  character.  No  man  can  en- 
dure them  unless  sustained  by  a  supernatural  stRuigth,  or 
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safely  attempt  them  without  a  supernatural  sympathy 
with  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  a  supernatural  longing 
to  bear  with  him  his  cross.  This  is  wherefore  the  men 
and  women  of  the  world  are  unequal  to  them,  wherefore 
they  have  no  ability  to  appreciate  them,  and  wherefore 
they  are  repelled  and  even  disi^usted  by  them.  They 
have  no  vocation  to  them.  Thev  love  their  own  ease, 
the  ease  of  the  body,  the  gnitilication  of  their  tastes, 
the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites.  In  them  the  flesh 
predominates,  and  they  deem  its  mortification  a  calam- 
ity, as  something  to  be  avoided  and  guarded  against. 
Their  minds  are  worldly  and  their  hearts  are  set  on  van- 
ities and  lies.  To  them  these  old  Fathers,  these  glorious 
old  saints,  —  who  lived  only  for  heaven,  and  were  ambitious 
only  to  immolate  themselves  with  Christ,  their  dcrar  Lord 
and  Master,  on  his  cross, — seem  to  have  missed  the  purpose 
of  life,  and  to  have  thrown  away  their  lives.  They  almost 
regard  them  as  criminal,  as  guilty  of  a  sort  of  moral  sui- 
cide, in  refusing  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
and  in  seeking  to  mortify  all  their  senses.  At  least  they 
esteem  them  to  be  fools,  ignorant  of  the  liberality  and  in- 
dulgence of  our  good  Father,  and  ungrateful  in  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  riches  with  which  he  has  filled  the 
earth,  and  the  profusion  of  beauty  with  which  he  has 
adorned  it.  See  how  the  bird  carols,  the  flower  blooms, 
the  butterfly  expands  its  golden  wings,  and  all  nature 
decks  herself  in  beautiful  apparel,  and  steps  forth  blithe- 
some and  glad,  as  if  enjoying  one  perennial  holiday.  Why 
not  imitate  her,  and  enjoy,  with  a  glad  heart,  the  good 
things  a  bountiful  Father  with  a  liberal  hand  provides  us  ? 
Can  he  envy  us  our  happiness  ?  Can  he  send  us  joy,  and 
be  angry  with  us  if  we  indulge  it  ? 

So  think  and  so  reason  the  men  and  women  of  this 
world,  all  in  the  dark  as  to  the  hidden  joy  of  the  saints 
amid  their  great<'st  austerities,  and  the  secret  fulness  of 
their  souls  when  suflering  the  greatest  hunger  and  thirst. 
They  know  not,  cannot  conceive,  that  the  life  of  these 
great  servants  of  God  is  as  happy  a  life  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  live  this  side  of  heaven,  awav  from  our  home. 
What  were  the  sufl'eritigs  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  during 
her  long  years  of  solitude  and  penance,  coni|)ared  with 
those  she  endured  as  the  miserable  daughter  of  pleasure, 
or  what  was  the  pleasure  of  her  gay  and  sensual  life  com- 
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pared  with  the  serene  peace  and  pure  joy  she  experienced 
in  her  sweet  communion  with  her  heavenly  Spouse  in  the 
desert  ?  But  let  us  not  speak  of  sinful  pleasures.  Take 
what,  is  called  an  honest  secular  life,  a  life  which  brings 
with  it  no  pain  of  neglected  duties,  no  memory  of  wrongs 
done,  no  bitter  remorse  of  conscience,  but  a  life  that  con- 
sists in  collecting  and  enjoying,  in  moderation,  if  you  will, 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  it  is  far  enough  from  being 
a  happy  life.  Our  Lord  said,  that  whoever  forsakes  all  for 
him  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold  in  this  world,  and  ever- 
lasting life  in  the  world  to  come;  and  his  words  are  true. 
There  is  nothing  solid,  nothing  durable,  even  in  innocent 
sensual  enjoyment,  and  do  our  best  we  can  only  stitle, 
never  satisfy,  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of  our  souls  with 
sensible  goods,  in  whatever  abundance  we  possess  them, 
or  with  whatever  prudence,  moderation,  or  taste  we  may 
partake  of  them.  They  always  leave  us  empty  and  unsat- 
isfied. The  people  whom  we  generally  regard  as  favort»d, 
and  as  leading  a  very  happy  and  enviable  life,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  deserving  of  our  commiseration.  On  the  sim- 
ple score  of  happiness  or  real  enjoyment,  then*  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  religious  life  is  far  preferaUe,  and  that  the 
most  austere  and  mortified  monk  or  anchoret  enjoys  a 
hundred-fold  more  than  the  least  unhappy  of  seculars,  liv- 
ing a  strictly  secular  life. 

This,  no  doubt,  sounds  to  our  age  like  folly  or  enthusi- 
asm, but  the  reason  is,  that  we  have  to  a  great  ext(.»nt  lost 
the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  have  C4)iiie  to  Uvc  as  if 
a  natural  life,  natural  goods,  and  a  natural  beatitude  were 
all  that  Christianity  proposes,  requires,  or  counsels.  The 
tendency  of  our  age,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
every  age,  is  to  exclude  God,  and  to  fall  back  on  nature. 
Man  and  nature  take  the  place  of  (iod  and  heaven.  The 
strength  of  man  comes  from  himself,  and  the  end  of  man 
is  to  produce,  accumulate,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  We  conceive  of,  we  r«*lish,  none  but  sensible 
good.  All  labor  not  for  the  meat  that  j)erisheth  is  regarded 
as  so  miieli  labor  thrown  avvav.  We  have  ijivc^n  ourselves 
up,  heart  and  soul,  to  this  world.  We  have  become  im- 
mensely active,  terribly  en(»rgetic;  we  cov«»r  the  ocean  with 
our  ships,  we  bring  to  light  tin*  treasures  hid  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  we  make  llie  winds  our  servants  and  the  light- 
nings our  nn*ssengers,  and  annihilate  time  and  distance  by 
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our  inventions.  The  whole  world  is  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, and  the  sea  and  the  land,  the  air  and  the  light,  are  forced 
to  own  man  for  th<Mr  master,  and  to  wear  his  livery.  The 
hammer  of  industry  rings  from  morning  till  night,  till  far 
into  the  night.  Every  nerve  is  strung,  every  sinew  is 
stretched,  every  wit  is  raeked,  to  invent,  to  produce,  to  mul- 
tiply and  bring  to  our  doors  the  arts  and  appliances  of  a 
worldly  and  luxurious  life;  and  we  boast  of  this  as  the 
evidence  of  the  marvellous  progressiveness  of  our  race,  in 
these  our  days.  In  the  more  advanced  nations,  at  least 
those  who  call  themselves  the  more  advanced,  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  poverty  is  regarded,  not  as 
a  blessing,  not  as  endearing  us  to  Him  who  for  our  sakes 
became  poor,  but  as  a  crime,  and  is  actually  punished  as 
fcuch.  Your  Union  Work-houses  and  your  poor-houses 
are  veritable  prisons,  where  you  punish  men  and  women 
for  the  heinous  crime  of  being  poor,  and  in  need  of  help 
from  others  to  keep  their  soul  and  body  together.  Wealth 
is  respectal)ility,  is  virtue,  and,  if  combined  with  polished 
manners,  kind  feelings,  and  good  taste,  is  heroic  sanctity. 
Christianity  is  cHete,  the  Church  is  a  rickety  old  building, 
whi(!h  encumbers  the  site  wanted  for  a  cotton-mill,  a 
woollen-factory,  a  warehouse,  a  ship-yard,  a  canal-basin, 
or  a  railroad-station,  and  if  now  and  then  propped  up  and 
preserved,  it  is  only  as  atfording  a  respectable  shelter  for 
gentlemeji's  younger  sons,  or  such  as  lack  the  talent  and 
energy  to  get  on  in  the  world;  the  Christian  virtues  are  out 
of  date,  —  are  not  compatible  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
hell  is  laughed  at  as  are  the  bugbears  with  which  our  nurses 
frightened  us  in  onr  infancy;  the  Devil  is  a  philanthropic 
old  gentleman,  who  has  the  real  interests  of  mankind  at 
heart,  and  has  been  greatly  belied  and  traducc^d  for  his 
love  to  man,  and  his  disinterested  efforts  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  spiritual  bondagi!  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
priesthood,  and  to  teach  him  to  rely  on  himself,  to  be  inde- 
pendent, a  free  man,  abounding  in  lofiy,  manly  virtue; 
heaven  is  the  refuge  of  disa|)poin<cd  love,  or  of  silly  old 
women  who  take  to  piety  instead  of  tea  and  gossip, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  thought  or  aspiration  of  a  wise  man 
only  as  it  comes  in  this  world  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or 
a  rout,  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  a 
heavy  freight,  a  rich  cargo,  a  rapid  sale  at  a  high  advance, 
or  a  fat  dividend. 
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When  OUT  travellers  visit  Cathorur  countries,  they'  are 
shoeived  at  the  nninber  and  s|)lcndi>r  of  the  Churches,  at  the 
innltiiudc^  of  priests  and  reliijious,  at  the  fondnesi<  for  church- 
goini^,  the  idleness  and  want  of  thrift  among  the  people. 
Compare  Kn^land  or  tlie  I'nited  States  with  Italy,  what 
a  dilierence!     In  the  former   all  is  life,  energy,  activity; 
every  man  is  employ«*d,  is  hard  at  work  in    some  branch 
of  profitable  industry,  changing  the  whole  face  of  things; 
in  the  latter  all  is  slow,  li.-^tless,  idle,  unthrifty.     Years  roll 
round  and  bring  no  change,  no  advance  in  wealth.     The 
peasant,  give    him   his  polenta,  his  church,  and  his  Ma- 
di>nna,  is  contented  to  live  and  die  a  peasant,  as  did  his 
father  and  his  father's  father.    Marie  tin*  difl'erence  between 
the  lazy  Spaniard  and  the  energetic  x\nglo-Saxon.     For 
three  hundred  years  had  the  former  possessed  California, 
and  suffered  its  golden  riches  to  lie  concealed  in  the  sands ; 
the  latter  has  hardly  possession  of  it  a  single  year  before 
its  mines  are  discovered,  and  a  new  spring  is  givt»n  to  the 
conunerce  and  industrv  of  the  world.    Protestantism  is  the 
religion  of  thrift,  the  religion  for  men  who  will  be  men, 
and   live  and  die  mvn — of  the  world.     You  can  tell  by 
the  very  smell,  so  some  enlightened  non-Catholic  travellers 
have  said,  when  you  have  passed  from  a  Protrsiant  to  a 
Catholic    Canton.     Industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift  mark 
the  Protestant    Canton;    i<lleness,    shift lessness,  dirt,  and 
filth  characterize  the  (.-atholic.     All  praise  to  the  glorious 
Reformers,  therefore,  who  made  war  on  the   IJeast,  and 
down    with    the    Pope  I     What   a   blight    upon    mankind 
must  be  the  Popish  religion!     How  must   every   philan- 
thropic soul  sympathize  with  the  Leahys,  the  Sparrys,  the 
IJrownlees,  the   Dowlings,  the  Maria  Monks,  the  (iiusti- 
nianis,  the  Achillis,  and  the  (^avazzis,  who  so  generously 
step  forward  and  labor  to  deliver  mankind  from  its  with- 
ering inlluence  I 

Tliere  is  nothing  strange  in  all  this.  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  those 
of  his  household  ?  What  was  the  grand  objection  of  the 
old  carnalJews  to  our  Lord,  and  why  did  they  reject  him? 
They  had  become  carnal,  and  understood  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  in  a  carnal  sens(\  They  e\pect(»d  a  temporal 
prince,  who  wouhl  bring  with  him  temporal  prosperity  ;  in 
other  words,  they  held  the  kingd(m)  he  was  to  set  up  wiuild 
he  a  worldly  kingdom,  and  secure  for  its  subjects  all  con- 
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ceivable  worldly  greatness,  prosperity,  and  felicity.     When, 
then,  our  Lord  came,  not  in  the  pomp  of  an   earth-born 
grandeur,  not  as  a  temporal  prince,  using  his  supernatural 
power  to  establisih  a  universal  temporal  kingdom,  and  to 
secure  to  his   subjects   an   abundance  of  all  conceivable 
sensible  goods,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  them  in  peace, 
each  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to 
molest  or  to  make  him  afraid,  but  as  the  poor  carpenter's 
son,  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  pronouncing  a  woe  upon  the 
rich  and  a  blessing  upon  the  poor,  denouncing  pride  and 
commanding  humility,  enjoining  a  life  of  self-denial,  of 
detachment  from  the  world,  trampling  upon  all   earthly 
greatness,  and  teaching  men  to  live  and  labor,  not  for  the 
temporal  and  the  sensible,  but  for  the  eternal  and  the  spirit* 
ual,  to  wean  their  aftections  from  all  that  perishcth,  and  to 
aspire  only   to   gain,  through  tribulation  and   sorrow,    a 
heaven  after  death,  —  a  reward  glorious  indeed,  but  distant 
and  invisible,  —  they  saw  in  him  no  beauty  or  comeliness 
that  they  should  desire  him,  and  they  rejected  him  in  their 
wrath,  and  in  their  fury  cried  out,  "  Crucify  him !  Crucify 
him ! "     So  is  it  now.     The  men  and  women  of  the  world 
ask   for  a  temporal  religion,  a  religion  that  gives   them 
worldly  respectability,  that  fills  their  coflfers,  that   saves 
them  from  poverty  and  want,  multiplies  for  them  sensible 
goods,  renders  labor  superfluous,  and  gives  to  every  one  a 
complete  satisfaction  for  all  his  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  in  one  word,  that  secures  a  sensible  or  material 
heaven  on  earth  for  all  worldly  and  sensual  men.     Such  a 
religion  all  the  world  knows  the  Catholic  religion  is  not. 
She  is  spiritual,  and  esteems  only  spiritual  goods.     She 
pampers  no  appetite.    She  is  complacent  to  no  natural  pas- 
sion ;  and  affords  no  encouragement  to  those  who  crave 
only  a  life  of  sensual  enjoyment.     She  is  true  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  and  bids  us  treat  as 
matters  unworthy  of  serious  thought  all  those  things  after 
which   the   heathen  seek.     The  poor  are  her  jewels,  and 
white-robed  virgins,  who  have  renounced  the  world  and  its 
pomps,  her  diadem.     She  enjoins  what  the  world   hates. 
She  denounces  what  the  world  loves.     She  feels  a  thrill  of 
maternal  joy  through  her  whole  heart  when  her  children 
give  themselves   up  to  the  great  work  of  laying  up   for 
themselves  treasures  in  heaven,  but  looks  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful when  she  sees  them  wedded  to  the  world,  and  devoted 
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to  the  accumulation  of  mere  earthly  treasures,  or  simple 
material  goods,  which  distract  the  mind,  withdraw  the 
heart  from  God  and  heaven,  and  are  as  empty  and  as 
desohitina:  for  the  soul  as  the  east  wind.  She  is  intent  on 
the  wc^ll-being  and  final  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  does  not 
worship  thrift  as  a  god,  or  honor  it  as  the  first  of  virtues. 
Then»fore  carnal  ni«»n  and  women  cannot  endure  her; 
therefore  they  condemn  her  as  a  superstition,  denounce  her 
as  unfriendly  to  the  industry,  prosperity,  and  wealth  of  na- 
tions, and  s(»ek  with  tin;  fierce  old  carnal  Jews  to  destroy 
her  from  the  fac^e  of  the  earth. 

This  carnal  Judaism  which  breaks  out  upon  us  in  all  the 
sects,  and  in  all  classes  of  modern  reformers  and  |)hilan- 
thropists,  is  not  without  some  influence  even  upon  Catho- 
lics. Amongst  ourselves  there  arc  not  a  few  who  dream  of 
a  heaven  on  earth,  and  think  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ought 
to  be,  if  it  is  not,  a  temporal  kingdom  set  up  for  the  tem- 
poral i)rosperity  and  enjoyment  of  mankind.  These  fol- 
low Christ  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  have  very  little 
sympathy  with  Oriental  asceticism.  They  can  see  no  use 
in  the  contemplative  life,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
contemplative  orders  as  a  nuisance,  'i'hey  think  it  was 
very  wrong  for  Mary  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  antl  fcrast 
her  soul  on  the  gracious  words  which  fell  from  his  lips, 
while  she  left  to  Martha  all  the  cares  of  the  housi'hoki. 
She  ought  to  have  foregone  that  pleasure,  and  performed 
her  share  of  the  household  duties.  The  only  reliti;ious 
orders  they  can  tolerate  are  the  active  orders.  Martha,  not 
Mary,  is  supposed  to  have  chosen  the  better  part.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity  they  can  endure,  for  these,  in  part  at 
least,  devote  themselves  to  the  corporal  works  of  m«*rcy ; 
but  th<»  ord«»r3  whose  duty  it  is  to  pray,  to  give  themselves 
up  to  contemplation,  to  intimate  commiuiion  with  CJod,  they 
regard  at  best  as  only  so  many  lazy  dron(»s,  who  contribute 
itothing  to  the  general  well-being  of  society,  and  are  sim- 
ply a  burden  u|)on  its  industry.  We  ourselves  are  more 
or  less  all'ecjted  by  the  spirit  of  the  at^e,  and  in  our  hearts, 
if  not  in  our  words,  half  consent  to  the  non-Catholic  horror 
of  Catholic  asceticism. 

All  this  comes  from  forgetfnlness  of  the  fact  that  our  des- 
tiny is  supernatural,  and  our  heaven  is  neither  from  this 
world  nor  in  this  world,  and  also  from  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  we  live,  not  under  the  natural,  but  the  super- 
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natural  providence  of  God     We  are  apt  to  imagine,  not 
only  that  our  good  lies  in  the  natural  order,  but  that  it  is 
attainable,  when  attainable  at  all,  by  the  exertion  of  our 
own  unassisted  natural  forces,  —  two  capital  mistakes.     It 
is  under  the  influence  of  these  two  mistakes  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lis,  in  the  work  reviewed  in  the  preceding  article,  applauds 
the  Duke  of  Victory  and  his  government  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  houses  of  Spain,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  goods.     He  could  see  no  useful  purpose  answered 
by  the  religious  of  either  sex,  and  their  revenues  seemed  to 
him  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
The  whole  monastic  system  seemed  to  him  at  war  with 
sound  notions  of  politics  and  political  economy,  and  there- 
fore wrong,  and  deserving  to  be  abolished,  without  delay 
and  without  reserve.     This  conclusion  evidently  supposes, 
as  its  major  term,  that  whatever   is   opposed   to    sound 
notions   of  politics  and   political   economy  is  ipso  facto 
wrong.     Which,  unless  we  choose  to  quibble  on  the  word 
sound,  assumes  the  state  and  political  economy  to  be  the 
highest  law,  or  that  to  which  all  must  conform  under  pain 
of  beins^  condemned  as  vicious.     But  this  is  not  admissi- 
ble,  for  the  end  of  man  is  not  the  state,  nor  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.     Mr.  Wallis  is  a 
lawyer,  and  will  therefore  understand  us  if  we  simply  de- 
mur to  his  charge;  for,  if  true,  it  alleges  no  offence,  since 
it  is  in  violation  of  no  law.      His  whole  reasoning  is  from 
a  false  major,  the  grossest  fault,  we  need  hardly  tell  him,  of 
which  a  logician  can  be  guilty.     Rc^ligion  is  not  under 
law,  bound  to  conform  to  any  law,  for  it  is  itself  law,  and 
the  supreme  law,  to  which  all  else  is  bound  to  conform. 
Asceticism  or  monasticism  is  not  amenable  to  politics  or 
political  economy,  but  they  are  themselves  amenable  to 
the  law  which  it  seeks  to  fulfil. 

In  the  preceding  article,  however,  we  have  shown  that, 
even  under  an  economical  point  of  view,  monasticism  is 
not  unprofitable,  and  that  the  state  suffers  whenever  it  is 
abolished;  for  the  monks  were  not,  as  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  idle  drones,  consuming  without  producing, 
but  were,  even  in  the  s<»nse  of  the  economists,  an  emi- 
nently productive  class.  The  grants  made  by  states  and  in- 
dividuals to  monasteries  and  religious  houses  from  time  to 
time  never,  in  any  age  or  country,  bore  any  proportion  to 
the  amount  drawn  from  them  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
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and  to  supply  the  wants  or  the  demands  of  government. 
They  created  their  own  wealth,  and  their  former  rich  pos- 
sessions, so  coveted  by  s<»cnlars,  were  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands.  They  were  active,  industrious, 
and  they  produced  much  and  consumed  little.  But  this 
view  of  the  subject  has  been  suHiciently  presented  by  able 
modern  authors,  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all,  except  a 
few  who  are  behind  the  learnini;  of  the  times,  and  who 
call  their  darkness  light,  and  their  gyrations  around  the 
same  centre  progress.  There  is  another  point  of  view, 
which,  even  conceding,  as  we  do  not,  Mr.  Wallis's  major, 
shows  his  conclusion  is  untenable,  and  a  point  of  view 
from  which,  we  presume,  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  to 
consider  it. 

In  all  the  reasoning  of  our  politicians  and  economists, 
we  may  remark,  no  account  is  miide  of  (jod's  gracious 
providence.  States  and  empires  have  arisen,  have  be- 
come wealthy  and  powerful  without  Christianity,  but  they 
have  all  fallen  ;  not  one  of  the  great  civilized  states  and 
empires  that  flourished  when  our  Lord  tabernacled  in  the 
flesh  is  now  standing,  and  the  world  knows  them  now  only 
from  the  massive  ruins  they  have  left  behind  them,  the  page 
of  the  chronicler,  or  the  song  of  the  bard.  Wherefore  have 
they  fell  ?  Simply  because  they  forgot  God,  and  put  their 
trust  in  their  own  wisdom  and  strength.  It  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  explain,  with  Volncy,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
on  natural  principles  alone.  The  wicked  flourisheth  like  a 
green  bay-tree,  for  a  time,  hut  he  passes  away,  and  his 
place  is  not  to  be  found.  Yet  you  can  assign  no  strictly 
natural  reason  which  alone  explains  why  he  flourished  for 
so  long  a  time,  or  why  he  ceased  to  flourish  at  the  mo- 
ment he  did.  There  are  times  when  a  nation  is  invin- 
cible, and  times  when,  although  its  natural  resources  are 
greater,  its  armies  more  numerous  antl  better  disciplined, 
nothing  can  save  it.  All  experience  proves  that  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
"There  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will."  There  is,  then^fore,  no  greater  mistake 
conceivable,  than  to  make,  in  our  philosophizing  on  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welt-being  of  nations  or  of  in- 
dividuals, no  account  of  the  action  of  Divine  i^rovidence, 
and  to  seek  to  explain  all  by  simple  natural  causes,  (irod 
raises  up  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will  he  casts  down. 
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What  natural  relation  of  cause  and  effect  was  there  be- 
tween the  prayers  thc^  lusting,  and  the  penance  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  of  the  \inevites,  and  their  deliverance 
from  the  awful  judgments  denounced  airainst  thorn  by  the 
prophet  Jonas  ?  Yet  they  were  its  condition.  Could  they 
have  been  its  condition  if  (Sod,  as  a  free  providence,  that 
is,  as  a  supernatural  providence,  did  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations  ?  "  Elias  was  a  man  passible 
like  unto  us ;  and  with  prayer  he  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain 
upon  the  earth;  and  it  rained  not  f4)r  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  heaven  gave  rain,  and 
the  earth  yielded  her  fruit."  Surely,  then,  Ciod  intervenes 
supernatural ly  even  in  temporals,  and  that,  too,  which  is 
directly  to  our  purpose,  in  answer  to  prayer;  and  in  vain, 
then,  would  we  explain  the  ruin  or  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions without  taking  into  the  account  his  supernatural 
providence,  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints  which  ascend  as 
sweet  incense  before  his  throne. 

He,  then,  who  prays  is  no  idle  drone  in  the  state,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  contributing  more  to  its  prosperity  and 
defence  than  he  who  ploughs  or  he  who  fights.  If,  then, 
we  consider  the  contemplative  orders  in  their  relation  with 
the  gracious  providence  of  God,  we  shall  find  that,  so  far 
from  weakening  the  state,  from  lessening  its  resources, 
and  consuming  the  fruits  of  its  industry  in  idleness  and 
sloth,  they  constitute  its  main  support,  and  are  the  best 
pledge  we  can  have  of  its  strength  and  prosperity.  God 
governs  the  world  in  reference  to  his  saints,  whom  he  loves 
and  delights  to  honor,  —  his  saints  whom  he  has  redeemed, 
and  who  are  members,  through  his  sacred  flesh,  taken  from 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  of  his  body,  and  intimately  unit- 
ed with  him,  their  Head,  by  a  living  union.  Remember 
Sodom,  and  the  intercession  of  Abraham  for  its  preserva- 
tion, if  there  had  been  ten  just  persons  found  among  her 
inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of  them  she  had  been  spared. 
We  despise  the  contemplative  orders,  and  count  all  lost 
not  engaged  in  active  industry,  because  we  forget  that 
God  counts  for  something  in  human  affairs ;  because  we 
forget  that  he  loves  and  honors  his  saints,  and  that  he  is 
flexible  to  their  prayers.  A  cold  and  stern  fatalism,  or  a 
lax  and  enervating  Epicureanism,  has  taken  possession  of 
our  minds.  Many  use  the  word  Providence  only  as  a  re- 
spectable name  for  fate,  and  fancy  that  God,  because  im- 
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mntablo,  is  not  free;  that  he  is  so  bonnd  by  the  laws  of 
iiainn*  that  h«*  cannot  interpose*  in  hnnian  afl'airs,  except 
thronirh  and  in  virluc  ol  iliost»  laws,  —  the  real  fatalism  of 
the*  old  Stoirs.  OrhiTs,  a«rain,  rnii  away  with  the  notion, 
that  (lod  has  crfMited  the  world,  launched  it  into  space, 
and  left  it  to  £;o  ahead  on  its  own  hook,  taking  no  further 
can*  of  it,  —  the  foolish  imagination  of  the  old  Kpicureans. 
Th«'re  is  nothini;  new  under  the  sun,  and  error,  in  all  her 
endless  variety,  doe*s  but  n»peat  herticlf.  (iod  holds  the 
reins  of  empire  in  his  own  hands,  and  is  as  free  to  inter- 
pos<»  for  a  creature  as  he?  was  to  create  him  from  nothinsr, 
accordinij  to  the  type  h<»  saw  in  his  own  mind.  \\v.  has 
nevir  abandoned  any  thini'  he  has  made.  lie  loveth  all 
the  things  he  hath  created,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  the  works  of  his  hand.  Kven  when  we  sinned,  trans- 
i(res>ed  his  law,  forsook  him  to  follow  the  devices  of  our 
our  own  hearts,  hf^  did  not  forsake  us,  nor  leave  us  to  per- 
ish of  our  own  folly.  He  sent  his  8on  to  redeem  us.  His 
care  extendeth  over  all.  Xot  a  sparrow  falls  to  the.  ground 
without  his  notice,  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered.  In  vain,  then,  would  we  pretend  either  that  he 
cannot  or  will  not  interpose  in  our  affairs,  or  that  we  de- 
pend on  nature  and  not  on  his  free  gracious  proviilence  for 
whatever  good  we  do  or  can  receive. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  these  old  saints  wlio  retired 
to  the  deserts  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  spend  tln»ir  lives  in 
penit(»ntial  works,  did  not  abandon  their  country,  or  fail  to 
perform  their  duty  to  their  brethren.  Kven  in  view  of  this 
world,  the  contemplative  orders  should  rank  as  the  very 
bc»st  public  servants,  and  perhaps  we  should  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  of  our  tim(»s  that  they  iind, 
now-a-days,  so  little  encouragement,  and  that  so  few  have 
vocations  to  enter  them.  Nothing  IxMter  evinces  the 
healthy  state  of  Christianity  in  a  conmi unity  than  the  num- 
ber  of  religious  vocations,  and  the  most  discouraging  thing 
we  discover  in  our  own  cimntrv  is  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  vocations,  !iot  only  to  a  religious  life,  but  even 
to  tin*  priesthood.  Catholicity  owes  it>  principal  increase 
here  to  the  imtnensc*  emigration,  for  the  last  few  years,  from 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  from  lr4'land  and  (Jermany.  The 
emigrants  mostly  leave  home  for  the  sake  of  belterin*;  their 
temporal  condition,  and  couk^  here  rather  to  provide*  a 
home  for  themselves  and  children  than  to  dilliise  or  to  en- 
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joy  their  faith.  Religion  is  not  the  moving  cause  of  their 
emigration,  and  it  is  porfertly  natural  that,  on  onterincr  this 
New  World,  the  temporal  rather  than  the  spiritual  should 
have  the  a«ci»ndency  in  their  thoughts.  The  sjiirit  of  the 
conntrv  ij*  also  worldly,  iinspiritual.  material,  if  we  mav  so 
speak,  and  the  indncements  to  worldly  enterprise  are.  in 
general,  too  strong  and  too  advantageous  to  be  withstood. 
Hence  the  world  gains  too  great  an  etnpire  over  the  ^reat 
mass  of  our  Catholics,  and  our  children  grow  up  with  their 
minds  and  hearts  bent  on  distinction  in  secular  life,  which 
is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  The 
laity  einigrate  without  their  clergy,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
our  bishops  to  provide  for  all  their  spiritual  wants,  and 
hence,  again,  many  become  cold  and  inditlerent,  and  almost 
forget  their  religion.  Many  neglect  the  practice  of  thtMr 
religion,  and  some  few  apostatize,  while  large  munbers  of 
th(;  children  grow  up  without  any  religion.  These  are  dis- 
couragements, for  when  the  time  has  come  for  the  con- 
version of  a  people,  and  God  visits  them  to  reconcile  them 
to  himself,  wti  may  always  count  on  numerous  vocations 
to  the  priesthood,  and  also  to  the  monastic  life.  The  fic^lds 
here  are  white  already  to  the  harvest,  but  the  laborers  are 
few,  and  we  must  pray  that  the  Lord  will  multiply  their 
numbers.  Jf  we  were  less  worldly,  if  we  had  more  of  the 
spirit  which  led  St.  Anthony  into  the  desert  of  Thebais,  we 
should  thus  pray,  and  our  prayers  would  be  answered. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  reconversion  of  Enjj- 
huid,  and  yet  w<^  cannot  but  hope  for  her  return  to  Cath- 
olic unity,  for  we  see  in  her  numerous  vocations  to  the  re- 
ligious  life.     We  are  struck  with  the  wonderful  increase  of 
monastic  institutions  and  religious  congregations  through- 
out her  borders.     These  institutions  and  congregations  are 
a  good  sign.     'J'hese  devout   men  and   women   who  join 
prayer  to  labor  must  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  the  land, 
and  perhaps  avert  the  curse  that  hangs  ov(»r  it.      Happy  is 
it  for  every  country  whiMi  its  sons  and  daughters  turn  their 
backs    upon    the  world,   and  consecrati*  tlieir  youth,  their 
beauty,  their  virgin  souls,  to  (lod,  and  live  and  labor  only 
to  commend    themselves  to  their  heavenly  Spouse  I      The 
day   of  redemption    for   that   country  draweth    ni«:h.      A 
monastery  orconvtnit  in  it  is  a  strong  garrison  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  which   Satan  cannot  easily  expel. 
In  our  own  country  religious  houses,  indeed,  increase,  but 
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they  are  comparatively  few.  O,  how  we  long  to  see  these 
pious  retreats,  those  houses  of  prayer  and  praise,  multiply, 
till  every  town  and  village  in  the  land  is  ble^t  with  one  of 
them,  so  that  in  every  neighborhood  holy  men  and  women 
shall  unceasingly  oiler  up  their  prayers  for  the  salvation  of 
our  countrymen  I 


Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Thf  Life  of  Grncral  Pirrce.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.     1852.     13mo.     pp.  144. 

Ltkk  every  thinfr  froni  IIawthome*8  pen,  this  work  is  beautiful,  and  its 
value  IS  enluuicpd  by  its  bein^  a  tribute  of  affection  from  an  old  friend  to  a 
college  companion.  It  was  doubtless  intended  to  aid  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral I'ierce  to  the  Presidency,  but  it  is  free  from  the  cant,  the  vulgar  ap- 
peals, and,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  from  the  exaggerations,  common  to  most 
electioneeriner  documents,  and  may  be  read  without  disgust,  even  with 
pleasure,  now  that  the  election  is  over. 

Wo  had  some  years  since,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  honor  of  General  Pierce's  acquaintance,  and  we  have  no  need 
to  say  that  we  had  personally  a  high  regard  for  him.  His  di^pobition  was 
genial  and  affectionate;  his  manners  frank,  cordial,  and  winning;  and  wo 
looked  upon  him  as  an  honest  and  straightforward  politician,  at  least  as 
much  so  as  in  these  times  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Since  then,  he  has 
grown  older  as  well  as  we,  and  he  has  doubtless  changed  some,  and 
we  have  certainly  changed  much.  We  were  then  in  mo.sl  resjieets  of 
his  political  party,  and  on  most  political  and  economical  questions  agreed 
with  him.  How  far  we  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  him  now,  we 
are  unable  to  say  ;  but  certainly  we  shall  always  think  of  him  uith  affec- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  and  speak  of  him  with  respect,  for  the 
sake  of  the  high  office  he  now  fills. 

We  did  not  in  the  late  election  vote  against  General  Pierce,  nor  did  we 
vote  for  him.  We  did  not  like  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and  we  lacked 
confidence  in  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  candidate.  Personally,  and  as 
a  journalist,  we  take  little  part  in  politics,  save  so  far  as  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  great  questions  of  reliirion  and  mornliiy.  There  are  individuals 
in  b<ith  the  Whig  pany  and  the  Democratic  with  whom  we  perfectly  sym- 
pathize, but  the  controlling  body  of  each  party  is  infected  with  political 
doctrines  which  we  regard  as  unsound  and  dangerous.  There  is  no  party 
in  the  country  which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  a]>prove,  and  whenever  we 
vote  we  feel  that  it  is  only  a  elu»ice  between  evils.  No  party  adheres 
to  the  (Constitution,  and  if  any  one  professes  some  little  respect  for  it,  it  is 
only  as  it  for  the  moment  favors  its  purposes,  or  as  it  understands  it. 
We  heartily  approve  the  form  of  governincnt  established  for  us  by  our 
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fathers,  but  we  most  heartily  disapprove  of  the  wild  and  anarchical  doc- 
trines which  are  \\M  by  the  {Treat  lua&s  of  all  our  p:irtiei»,  and  in  the 
li^ht,  or  rather  dark noss,  of  whir h  our  ins'iituiions  are  iniLTprctid.  We 
are  a  repubhcan,  but  no  d(?inocrai :  we  want  no  kinir.  and  wo  dotosl  the 
rule  of  the  mob.  We  cannot  worship  the  pi.'ojjlo  as  God,  nor  reoo^w.ze 
their  simple  will  as  law.  We  arc,  and  as  lon^  as  wo  live  we  will  be,  a 
free  man,  and  therefore  do  and  must  oppose  all  crovi^rnnient  of  mere  will, 
whether  the  will  of  the  democracy,  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  numarch. 
We  have  studied  the  science  of  fjovcrnmcnl  too  lonjj,  and  love  frcfuhiin  too 
much,  to  confound  the  liberty  of  the  people,  taken  collectively,  to  £r<»vcrn, 
with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  as  indiNiduals,  to  possic^s.  The  worst  of  all 
tyrannies,  in  our  judi^ment,  is  that  which  sacrifices  individual  di>rnity, 
freedom,  and  independence  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  majority,  wht-ther 
the  sacrifice  be  enforced  by  positive  law,  or  only  by  fear  of  standing  alone, 
or  of  sutfuring  in  purse,  station,  or  reputation,  if  we  act  from  principle, 
aecordincr  to  our  own  convictions.  There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  anion ^st 
us  to  push  individual  liberty  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  to  absolute  no-irovoni- 
mentism  ;  but  this  tendency  is  confined  to  the  few,  and  the  real  danircr  is  that 
of  mer?ini.f  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and  losinj?  all  personal  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  disunity,  in  the  despotism  of  society.  Any  one  who 
comprehends  the  movements  of  our  fanatics,  philanthropists,  and  ''  Maine 
Liquor  Law  ^*  men,  wants  no  argument  to  prove  that  this  danger  is  near  at 
hand.  The  people  are  the  highest  power  our  countrymen  ackno\vI(?d?Cy 
and  the  will  of  the  majority  they  hold  to  be  supreme  law.  Nothing  is  sa- 
cred, nothing  is  above  the  popular  will,  and  the  majority  may  do  whatever 
they  please.  We  hold  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  and  they,  if  they 
choose,  can  divest  us  of  every  ritrht,  deny  us  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
prohibit  the  free  profession  and  practice  of  our  religion.  Such  is  the  fmp- 
ular  democratic  doctrine  of  the  country,  —  a  doctrine  which  claims  for  the 
people,  as  the  state,  all  the  arbitrary  power  claimed  by  his  courtiers  for 
the  Oriental  despot,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  say  that,  under  the  prev- 
alence of  such  a  doctrine,  liberty,  save  for  the  governing  power,  is  but  an 
empty  name. 

This  ptirely  despotic  doctrine,  foolishly  imasrined  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
liberty,  is  adopteil  by  the  controUins:  portion  of  each  of  our  crreat  political 
parties,  and  perhaps  by  one  as  fully  as  by  the  other.  Hence  we  find  it 
hard  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  less  evil.  In  some  respects,  and  at 
one  time,  perhaps  the  one ;  in  other  respects,  and  at  another  time,  perhaps 
the  other.  Hiufh-minded  and  enlightened  statesmanship  is  rarely  to  be 
ex|)ected  from  either.  The  name  Democrat  wc  do  not  like,  because  it 
misleads  the  mass  i»f  the  people  as  to  the  true  nature  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  we  dislike  the  name  VrA»>,  for  it  recalls  the  cantin$r  Covenanters 
of  Scotland,  has  no  meaninir  for  American  politicians,  and  is  hallowed  by  no 
honorable  associations.  True,  the  [)atriots  of  seveiity-si.K  were  soinetmics 
called  Whirrs,  but  only  accidentally,  and  we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
loyalty  of  tlmse  who  adhered  to  the  Hrilish  crown,  althought  of  course, 
we  reserve  our  irratitude  for  those  who  won  our  independence,  and  jrave  us 
a  place  —  we  wish  they  had  given  us  a  name  —  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  last  administration  was  Whinf,  and  employed  no  small  share  of  what 
was  revercMired  as  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  General  Tavlor  was 
honest  and  disposed  to  di>  right,  but  he  fell  into  bad  hands.  Mr.  f'illmore, 
it  is  said,  was  a  fair-minded  and  upright  man,  but  nothing  can  be  said  in 
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favor  of  liis  admiiii.strnti(»n.  Tho  proper  business  of  the  executive  was 
eithor  iietiU'cted  or  (rros>]y  niisin:iiKm«'(i.  The  ])iriitical  invasions  of  Cuba, 
fci'bly  Mi|)prL's.s«'d,  ami  ilir  eriiiiinaU  in  all  casfs  bull'rred,  so  far  as  our  e[ov- 
eriiiiierit  was  CdiiccriuHl,  to  rscapi*  with  impunity  ;  the  failure  to  exei'ute 
our  own  laws  and  to  fulfil  cuir  tn-aiy  obliijations  to  Spain  ;  Austria  crrossly 
insulti'd  by  sendinLr  an  aijeni  to  treat  with  her  rebellious  subjects ;  Kos- 
suth and  buiu:  invited  and  brouirht  hither,  or  part  of  the  way  hither,  in  a 
naii(in:il  ve^^M'l,  at  the  national  expen&>f> ;  Mr.  VVebster*s  famous  Hiilse- 
mann  Letter,  and  the  probably  contemplated  *'  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  *'  in 
favor  of  Continental  conspirators  ami  cut-throats,  —  stand  recorded  afrainst 
the  late  WWiiz  adnlini^lration,  and  cover  it  with  cUs^rrace  in  the  minds  of  all 
honorable  and  tair-inindt>d  men.  liad  as  our  present  administration  may 
turn  out  to  be,  it  can  hardly  bo  worse,  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations, 
than  was  its  predecessor. 

Our  irreat  obji»etion  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  elec- 
tion of  (ituieral  I'leree  was  the  fear  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  success  of 
Younrr  America  and  the  Filibusters.  These  from  the  moment  of  the  nomi- 
nation claimed  Cieneral  Pif>rce  as  their  candidate,  and  throughout  the 
whole  Presidential  canvass  his  election  was  advocated,  on  the  ground  of 
his  beinij  favorable  to  **  expansive  democracy,"  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory  from  our  neis^hbors,  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  Tnion,  and 
U)  the  eneourairement  of  the  party  struL'ijlinn:  for  liberty  throuijhout  the 
Old  World,  that  is,  the  radicals.  Red  Republicans,  and  assassins,  everywhere 
conspirini;  a^rainst  their  let^itirnate  sovereig-ns.  So  argntMl  in  subMancc 
iJoufrlas,  Soule,  VVeller,  Clemens,  and  the  whole  gan^  of  inferior  stump 
orators,  unrebuked  and  uncontradicted  by  a  single  Democratic  journal,  or 

Sromincut  Democratic  politician  in  the  country.  We  therefore  felt  it  our 
uiy  not  to  commit  ourselves  in  favor  of  fffeneral  Pierce,  till  we  should  see 
in  the  actual  development  of  his  policy  justifiable  reas<jns  for  supporting  his 
administration. 

As  wo  expected,  General  Pierce  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  on  the 
popular  vote,  and  by  an  ovcrwhelininc;  majority  in  the  electoral  colleges. 
In  due  time  came  his  inauguration  and  his  lnau(;iiral  Address,  and  our 
worst  fears  were  confirmed.  The  Inaugural  Address  was  a  flimsy  produc- 
tion, and  hardly  rose  to  the  level  of  thf>  Inaugural  Address  of  James  K. 
Polk,  and  in  doctrine  and  solid  sense  fell  even  below  that  of  (leneral  Har- 
rison. It  was  declamatory,  frothy,  and  lacked  dignity  and  condens:iti(m. 
It  was  composed  after  the  model  of  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  abounding  in 
unmeaning  professions,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  demagogue  of  the 
first  water.  Jt  proved  very  clearly  to  us  that  the  Filibusters  and  Youn<j 
America  had  got  their  President,  and  that  •' expansive  democracy  "  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  as  the  avowed  policy  of  the  government.  We  tried 
to  be  pleased  with  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  Its  avowed  pidicy,  so  far  as 
it  avowed  any  peculiar  policy,  was  on  almost  (jvery  |»<iint  objectionable, 
and  precisely  the  policy  our  only  formidable  commercial  and  manufactur- 
insr  rival,  we  mean  (ireat  Britain,  must  wish  us  to  pursue,  and  which  no 
American  statesman  desirous  of  gaining  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ine  preeminence  for  his  own  country  could  f«»r  a  moment  recommend. 
The  essential  points  of  its  pcdic-y  are  fiee  trade,  insults  to  Spain  and  .Mex- 
ico, and  sympathy  with  the  Kuropean  revtdutionists.  What  eUe  could 
Great  Britain  ask  of  us?  A  re-^irieiive  policy  by  our  frovernment  would 
help  ruin  her,  for  we  are  her  largest  customers,  and  she  must  have  <iur 
cotton.     Unfriendly  relations  between  us  and  Spain,  compelling  her  to 
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seek  protection  of  England  against  our  threatened  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
would  enable  the  English  guvernment  to  keep  up  its  influence  in  Spanish 
affairs  ;  and  the  dread  of  uur  aggressions  on  her  territory  would  keep  Mex- 
ico alienated  from  us,  and  give  to  our  great  rival  the  monopoly  of  her 
trade.  As  far  as  we  can  understiiiid  ihe  subject,  the  President's  proposed 
policy*  unintentionally  on  his  part,  wo  doubt  not,  would  make  us  the  tool 
of  England,  and  prolong  our  colonial  dependence,  which,  notwithstand- 
inff  our  boasts,  we  have  never  yet  wholly  shaken  off. 

The  principal  appointments  by  the  President  seem  to  us  to  conflrm  our 
fears  as  to  his  policy.  The  ablest  members  of  his  Cabinet  arc  Expansive 
Democrats,  and  Annexationists,  llis  first  choice  of  Minister  for  the  im- 
portant mission  to  Central  America  was  the  very  objectionable  Mr.  ^>lidel, 
the  partner  of  Sigour,  the  owner  of  the  Pampero,  which  landed  Lopez  and 
his  piratical  crew  in  Cuba.  The  Minister  selected  for  the  very  delicate 
Spanish  mission  is  Pierre  Soul^,  a  radical,  a  revolutionist,  banished  from 
France  for  his  revolutionary  practices,  the  confidant  of  the  American  Fili- 
busters and  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  both  Spain  and  Cuba, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  selected  solely  cm  the  ground  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  to  pick  u  quarrel  with  the  Spanish  government,  and  to  gain  us  a  pre- 
text for  seizing  and  holding  possession  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  Even 
in  domestic  matters,  where  we  had  no  distrust  of  him,  his  appointments 
only  excite  our  apprehensions,  llis  Cabinet  contains  at  least  one  Woolly- 
head,  and  complaints  are  heard,  that  to  liave  been  an  active  Free-Soil  Dem- 
ocrat is  no  bar  to  executive  favor. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  President  will  adopt  Kossuth's  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, that  is,  of  intervention,  and  grant  *'  material  aid"  to  the  for- 
eign conspirators  and  cut-throats;  but,  if  we  understand  his  address,  all  the 
moral  and  diplomatic  force  of  the  government  is  to  be  exerted  in  tlieir  fa- 
vor, and  full  liberty  is  to  lie  granted  them  to  concert  their  measures  here, 
and  to  collect  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  our  citizens  the  means  of 
carrying  them  out.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  direct  encouragement  will 
be  givun  to  piratical  expeditions  like  that  of  Lopez  against  Cuba,  but  no 
stone  is  likely  to  be  left  unturned  by  the  administration  to  get  possession 
in  some  way  of  that  beautiful  island.  The  President  openly  avows  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  [Milicy  of  annexation,  and  declares  that  the  interests  or 
the  destinies  of  this  country  may  require  the  acquisition  of  territory  not 
now  within  its  jurisdiction.  True,  he  says  such  territory  must  not  be  ac- 
quired by  any  means  incompatible  with  national  honor,  but  this  does  not 
reassure  us,  because  we  have  reascm  to  believe  that  in  his  estimation  na- 
tional honor  gives  ample  latitude  for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  we 
should  regard  as  absolutely  dishonorable  and  unjust.  Does  the  President 
hold  that  the  means  by  which  we  acquired  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Mexico  were  incompatible  with  national  honor?  Nobody  acquainted  with 
his  antecedents  will  pretend  it.  It  was  his  own  party  that  acquired  them, 
and  he  himself  performed  a  part  in  their  acquisition.  His  disclaimer,  there- 
fore, can  amount  only  to  this,  that  he  does  not  propose  to  acquire  the  cov- 
eted territory  by  any  worse  means  than  purchase,  conquest,  or  theft. 

According  to  the  precedents  in  the  case,  there  are  three  ways  by 
which  wc  may  acquire  the  territory  of  our  neighbors  compatibly  with  na- 
tional honor.  The  first  is  the  way  in  which  we  acquired  I'exas.  We 
may,  for  instance,  stir  up  the  Creoles  of  Cuba  to  rebel  against  their  sover- 
eign, induce  them  to  declare  themselves  an  independent  state,  connive  at 
our  citizens  giving  them  aid  to  maintain  their  iudepeudence,  persuade  them 
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to  petition  for  annexation,  and  tlicn  obtain  a  law  of  ConnrretB  annexing 
tlnMii.     This  is  the  way  hcnnofon*  iritd  with  n»trani  to  <'uba,  and  is  what 
\K(}  rail  jj<'tiiiij£  posM»S},ion  ofoiir  ru'iL'hhjjrs'  trrntJirv  hv  thflt.     This  iiieth- 
Oil.  wi."  pivsuiiM',  will  iHii  he  tiiid  iiyiiin  \\iM  y»!t.     The  »('rund  way  is  that 
ill  \\hi«*li  wo  aoqiiirfd  (.'alirornia  and  Now  Moxioo.     It  is  by  a  series  of  in- 
sults aiiti  airirrossuuis  to  irriialo  Spain,  and  foroo  hor  to  acts  in  maint43nance 
of  hor  rijjrhts  and  diunity  which  wo  chooso  to  call  a  breach  of  the  hiw  of 
nations,  and  to  inako  a  pretext  for  sondini;  an  arinament  to  take  pos- 
sos»<ion  of  h«T  American  colonies.     The  thiid  method    is  by  purchase. 
Tins   has   been   attoniptcd  and  steadily  pursued  in  regard  to  Cuba   by 
our  i»«ivprninont  for   the  last  thirty  years,  and  wc  understand  that  Mr. 
Souli'  is  sent  to  Spain   with  the  expirctalion  that  he  will  be  able   to   in- 
duce Spain  to  >ell  it.     To  accjiiire  territory  that  is  in  the  niark<;t  by  fair 
purohaM>  is  nothiiitr  dishonorable  to  the  purchaser,  and  if  <*uba  was  oHorcd 
by  Spain  for  sale,  wo  should  think  our  government  very  silly  not  to  pur- 
chase it,  (;ven  at  a  hit^h  prici*.     Hut  Cuba  is  not  in  the  market ;  8paiii  has 
no  desire  to  soil  it,  and  has  indiirnantly  refused  to  listen  to  any  c»verturcs 
of  ours  fur  its  purchase.     The  only  condition  on  which  we  can  hope  to  in- 
iluee  hiT  to  sell  it,  is  that  of  convincing;  her  that  its  possession  is  worthless 
to  her,  and  must  cost  her  more  to  defend  it  aj^ainst  thoMj  who  are  coveting' 
it,  and  (letoniiiui'd  to  have  it,  than  she  can  afford  in  the  pres(>nt  state  of  her 
liiianees.     Spain,  we  all  know,  values  highly  the   islainl  of  Tuba,  and 
Would  on  no  condiiion  part  with  it,  if  sulfered  to  retain  peaceable  poss*'s- 
sion  of  it.     Hut  the  obstacles  to  her  retainiii*:  such  possession  eonie  solely 
from  us.     Shi!  has  nothing   to  apprehend    from  Hussia  or  Austria,  and 
FraiK^e  and  Great  Britain  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  ijearantyinij  to 
her  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  island.     N(uie  of  these  powers  will  at- 
tempt to  oust  her  at  the  expense  of  a  war,  not  only  with  her.  but  with  us, 
which  would  be  inevitable,  for  we  cannot  eonsiMit  that  Cuba,  if  she  passes 
from  the  hands  of  Spain,  should  pass  into  any  other  hands  than  our  own. 
Evidently,  then,  we  are  the  only  power  whose  ajrirression  she  has  to  fear. 
In  order  to  induce  her  to  sell  the  island,  we  must  toll  her  virtually,  Our 
people  have  a  strong  desire  to  possess  Cuba,  which  loads  them  to  contrive 
various  means  for  getting  possession  of  it,  and  it  will  cost  your  Catholic 
Majesty  more  than  it  is  really  worth,  and  more  than  you  can  atlbrd  to  (ex- 
pend, to  defend  it  against  their  machinations  and  piratical  invasions.     You 
had  better,  therefore,  sell  it  to  us  for  a  libcnil  price,  for  we  are  willing  to 
buy  it  and  t<»  pay  you  liberally  for  it.     This  is  wliat  our  government  must 
say,  and  what  it  actually  is  saying,  by  its  proposition  to  Spain  to  sell  us 
Cuba,  and  this,  it  strikes  us,  is  about  as  dishonorable  as  any  thing  a  gov- 
ernment can  easily  be  guilty  of. 

Mr.  Soule,  we  presume,  will  not  by  any  reasoninjr  of  this  s<irt  induce  her 
Catholic  Majesty  to  part  with  one  of  the  richest  jewoKs  of  her  crown. 
Honorable  persons  do  not  like  to  trade  with  a  purehasi-r  who  b<*gins  his 
neifotiation  by  d(M:laring  his  dcterminaiif»n  to  render  the  property  he  w«iuld 
purchase  worthless  to  its  owner  if  he  will  not  (lart  with  it,  and  that,  if  he 
will  not  sell  it,  hemu.st  expect  him  to  steal  it.  Mr.  Soulo  will  be  obliu'ed, 
then,  to  resort  to  the  .second  way  we  have  indicated,  lie  is,  we  under- 
stand, leaijued  with  the  chiefs  of  the  radical  party  in  Spain,  and  his  bouse 
at  Ma<lrid  will  be  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  thorn,  whoie,  under  shelter 
of  his  rights  as  foreign  minister,  they  may  ctmcoct.  oi;t  of  reach  of  the  ]io- 
liee,  their  measures  for  reenactiny^  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  tin*  last 
thirty  years,  from  which  noble  old  Spain  has  sulTered  .so  much,  and  fiom 
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the  disastToas  effects  of  which  bhc  is  but  just  bc(rinnin{r  to  recover.  The 
Spanish  government  will  not  <»t' oourMi  put  up  with  this,  and  may  resort  to 
measures  to  proterrt  h»»rsfl!'  which  wc  shall  Imltl  to  be  hfcaches  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  which  wc  sliiill  seize  upon  as  a  pretext  lor  takincr  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  by  f<»rcc.  This,  wc  picsunu',  is  the  sccontl  hope  of  Mr.  Soule. 
In  addition  to  this,  much  with  :i  mcw  to  ihc  same  rc&ult  may  be  done  by  the 
journals  publishing  falst^  and  cxajiiierated  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Havana,  —  accounts  which,  however  false  and  exag- 
gerated they  may  be,  our  sovernmcnt  will  be  hut  too  ready  to  believe,  even 
a^rainst  all  internal  probability,  ii  shall  ^o  hard,  if,  with  such  a  Minister 
as  Mr.  Soule  in  Spain,  and  such  proprietors  of  t>ieamers  touching  at  Havana 
as  Mr.  George  Law,  aided  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  by 
a  venal  p>ress  directed  in  fact  by  foreign  refujjees,  we  cannot  find  or  make  a 
pretext  lor  attempting  to  take  Cuba  by  force,  and  hold  it  as  a  conquest. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  metliod  will  not  be  successsful.  Spain 
herself  is  far  from  being  as  weak  as  we  commoidy  imagine,  and  we  should 
have  not  only  her  to  contend  with,  bet  also  both  Kngland  and  France.  Tn 
a  just  war,  on  our  own  territory,  wc  should  have  no  reason  to  fear  all  the 
forces  that  Kurope  combined  could  briniy  against  us  ;  hut  in  an  atigressive 
war,  carried  on  by  sea  i»r  at  a  distance  from  our  own  coasts,  we  should  find 
these  three  powers  rather  more  than  our  match.  If  this  method,  therefore, 
fails,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Filibusters,  who  appear  to  be  quiet  just  now, 
waiting  the  result  of  iMr.  Soulc's  mission  to  Spain,  will  be  suffered  to  re- 
new their  attempts,  and,  failing  to  get  Cuba  by  purchase  or  by  conquest, 
we  shall  renew  our  attempts  to  pet  it  by  thelt. 

It  is  singular  that  we  cannot  respect  ihc  property  of  ourneighbors.  We 
have  land  enough  and  to  spare,  more  territory  than  we  can  fill  up  in  twen- 
ty generations,  and  yet  wc  covet  more,  and  are  unwilling  that  our  neigh- 
)x)r  should  own  and  cultivate  even  a  garden-patch  adjoining  our  huge  farni 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  What  madness  possesses  us,  that  we  cannot  deal 
even  generously  with  .^Iexico,  and,  after  having  stripped  her  of  two  thirds  of 
her  territory,  leave  her  in  quiet  occupancy  of  the  remainder?  Why  need 
we  violate  our  good  faith,  and  set  up  a  new  quarrel  with  her  about  the 
Mecilla  Valley,  —  a  strip  of  land  which  we  do  not  need?  Can  we  never 
rest  till  we  have  blotted  out  the  very  existence  of  our  sister  republic  ? 
Why  can  we  not  respect  the  rights  of  Spain  to  her  property,  and  leave  her 
in  quiet  possession  of  Cuba,  the  small  remnins  of  her  once  vast  posses- 
sions in  the  New  World,  which  she  was  the  first  to  discover  and  colo- 
nize ?  We  will  not  defend  all  in  the  history  of  Spain,  and  we  are  as  sen- 
sible to  her  former  faults  as  are  any  of  our  countrymen,  but  terribly  has 
she  suffered  for  them,  and  bitter  penance  is  she  still  doing  for  them.  But 
Spain  is  guilty  of  no  fault  towards  us  ;  she  has  made  no  aggression  upon 
our  rijyhis,  has  offered  no  insult  to  our  feelings.  She  respects  with  a 
noble  loyalty  all  our  rights,  and  wishes  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  us.  She  only  asks  to  enj<iy  her  own  in  peace,  and  why  can 
we  not  suffer  her  to  do  so  '  Why  should  we  even  ask  her  to  sell  a  part 
of  her  national  domain,  and  constantly  importune  her  to  do  so  against  her 
known  wi.^hes?  We  kiuiw  that  she  does  not  wish  to  sell  Cuba,  that  she 
wishes  to  keep  it,  and  that  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  keep  it.  Why  not 
respect  her  wishes,  at  least  her  right?  Must  all  things  needs  be  venal  in 
this  world  I  Is  there  nothing  that  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  ?  C*an  we 
not  understand  that  a  nation  may  have  something  which  it  holds  too  pre- 
cious to  sell,  and  thai  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  dishonorable  to  sell  ? 
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Arc  all  ihincfs  venal  cvrn  with  us?  Would  wo  soil  or  hold  it  honorable 
In  s-.'ll  Cahrornia  to  thi»  cmpt^ror  of  Japan,  or  New  York,  New  Ham p- 
shin*.  or  Maryland  to  tlio  i\m'vu  <•!'  Knijland  '  And  tthouhl  we  not  rejiard 
a  proposiuori  fnim  I'lthfr  to  purchaj*!.'  any  one*,  of  the  Slates  of  our  Union, 
or  any  portion  of  our  national  domain,  iind  withdraw  it  truin  our  jurisdic- 
tnm.  as  a  irro.vs  insult '  And  what  would  he  uiir  resentment  against  any 
adniinisiration  that  ^*hould  dart*  entertain  a  proposition  to  alienate  any  part 
of  our  national  territory  '  And  why  would  a  similar  proposition  made  by 
us  to  Spain  hf>  loss  an  insult  to  lu^r  f  And  why  should  the  Spanish  people 
feel  less  rebentineni  to  their  jjov«»rninent  for  entertainin;!  it  ? 

In  our  eahc  we  should  hold  it  a  suHieient  answer,  that  our  territory  is 
not  in  the  market,  and  that  our  government  has  no  constituti(uial  power 
to  alienate  any  part  of  it.  Whv  is  not  the  same  answer  sufficient  in  the 
rase  of  S[)ain  ?  She  has  thrown  no  part  of  her  territory  into  the  market, 
and  her  constitution  expressly  forbids  the  (covernment  to  alienate  any  por- 
tion of  the  natiimal  <lomain.  Our  twopenny,  and  even  our  fourpeiiny  p(di' 
tieians  seem  to  he  wonderfully  behincrthe  times.  'I'hey  speak  of  Spain  as 
if  thi-y  were  ignorant  that  her  government  is  not  an  abMdute,  but  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  liCt  them  know  that  Spain  is  a  eonstiiutitmal  state, 
and  in  her  constitution  appniaches  far  nearer  our  model  than  docs  that 
of  (treat  Hrilain.  The  government  consists  of  an  hereditary  inonareh,  a 
Senate,  and  a  Congress  of  Deputies.  The  Deputies  are  chosen  by  pop- 
ular vote  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  Senators  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
detect  of  the  Spanish  government  is  that  it  is  too  demoeratie,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  crown  too  circumscribed.  Yet  our  ptditicians  talk  of  Spain  as  if 
she  w(;re  the  same  absolute  monarchy  she  was  under  IMiilip  the  Fifth  and 
Charles  the  Third,  and  cry  out  against  her  as  if  her  government  were  a 
mere  despotism.  All  this  would  l>e  amusing,  if  it  were  not  calculated  to 
justify  in  the  minds  of  our  people  their  hostility  towards  h(*r.  She  is  a 
constitutional  state,  and  she  cannot  sell  us  Cuba,  if  she  were  disp<ised, 
without  \iolating  her  constitution.  Does  it  beccune  us  to  attem])t  to  force 
the  Spanish  government  to  violate  the  constitution  of  the  state  f  What 
sort  of  constitutionalists  are  we,  in  asking  other  states  to  treat  their  con- 
stitutions as  so  much  waste  paper? 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the  enlightened  and  really  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, than  the  constant  elforts  of  our  demagogues  and  journalists  to  excite 
an  ill  feeling  in  our  people  against  Spain.  We  may  say  what  we  will  of 
S]>ain,  and  find  as  much  fault  as  we  will  with  her  in  the  palmy  days  of 
her  pride  and  her  power,  when  the  sun  never  set  on  her  empire  ;  but  she  is 
still  a  noble  and  chivalric  nation,  and  in  speaking  of  her  with  contempt, 
we  do  hut  betray  our  own  ignorance  or  our  own  littlen«>s.  If  we  were 
wisit  we  should  cultivate  her  friendship,  for  she  is  a  power  with  whom  we 
might  have  honorable  and  profitable  relations.  We  might  save  her  from 
her  dependence  on  (treat  Britain,  and  make  her  our  fast  I'riend,  and,  if  ue 
did  hut  know  it,  the  true  policy  of  our  government  is  to  do  so.  Wc 
should  assiduously  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  th(»<e  Kuropean  states 
and  empires  which  by  n»ligion,  character,  and  interest  ar<'  imiisjiosed  to 
submit  to  the  commercial  supremaey  claimed  by  the  hauehtv  Island  (^ueen, 
our  own  immediate  and  most  formidable  rival.  Perstuially,  we  are  nei- 
ther the  enemies  nor  the  special  friends  of  Kngland.  We  would  advocate 
strict  justice  in  all  our  iiitercour.se  with  her,  as  we  would  with  all  other 
nations,  hut  our  natural  alliances  as  a  state  are  with  (Continental  and 
Southern,  no  less  than  Northern  Europe.     Wc  wish  to  obliterate  the  last 
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Testige  of  onr  colonial  dependence,  and  transfer  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  world  from  London  to  New  York ;  which  mi^rht  easily  be  done,  if 
we  could  once  feel  as  wc  should  towards  tho  8<»uthtTn  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  meet  them  half-way  in  our  friend.ship.  Spain  is  a  country, 
though  stripped  of  many  of  hor  former  poss(\ssions,  fnlh^n  from  her  former 
grandeur,  and  distracted  by  internal  dissensions  and  revolutions,  —  encour- 
aped,  and  to  somo  extent  fomented,  by  Enr;land,  —  of  jzreat  resimrces,  and 
retains  in  her  constitution  a  marvellous  recuperative  enerjry.  But  we  see 
her  only  through  English  eyes,  and  judjje  of  her  only  with  Knjrlish  preju- 
dices. We  want  no  hostility  excited  ;ijr:iinst  the  land  of  our  ancestors, 
but  we  do  want  our  countrymen  to  feel  that  they  have  a  character,  inter- 
ests, ta:stes,  and  an  existence  of  their  own.  We  want  to  see  an  end  put 
to  the  commercial  thraldom  in  which  Kn^rland  now  holds  our  own  and 
other  nations,  by  being  the  centre  of  the  great  cre<lit  system  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  to  that  power  which  she  now  has  of  convulsing  when  she 
pleases  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  isin  the  power  of  our  gov- 
ernment, if  it  would  dare  be  indepenfcnt,  to  doit  peaceably  and  honorably. 

The  first  step  towards  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  good  understanding 
with  Spain,  and  which  nothing  prevents  but  our  insane  desire  to  possess 
ourselves  of  (.'uba,  and  our  inability  to  treat  her  rights  of  property  with  re- 
spect. We  do  wrong  to  indulge  this  desire,  for  nations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals arc  fiirbiddnn  to  rovri  their  neighbor's  property.  We  do  well  enouuh 
without  the  posi«i!Sdion  of  that  island,  and  which,  if  we  insist  on  obtaining 
it  ill  any  of  the  ways  contemplated,  we  may  be  sure  will  turn  out  a  barren 
poi«sc.ssion,  or  something  worse.  But  we  can  bide  our  time,  and  ulti- 
mately, without  any  aggressive  act  on  our  part,  or  any  thing  incompatiltle 
with  the  most  delicate  national  honor,  it  will,  no  doubt,  fall  into  our  hands. 
The  second  step  is  a  wise  and  generous  policy  towards  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  interposition  of  our  good  offices  to  knit  closer  Iha 
bands  of  allection  between  them  and  Old  Spain.  These  ttates  are  not 
strong  enouch  to  excite  our  fears,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  becom- 
ing formidable  rivals  to  us.  They  have  great  national  resources,  and  once 
sutTered  to  organizx;  and  maintain  such  forms  of  government  as  they  pre- 
fer, without  any  interference  on  our  part,  they  would  become  most  valu- 
able markets  for  our  manufactures.  We  have  only  to  give  up  the  silly 
notion,  that  nothing  is  worth  any  thing  unless  fashioned  after  our  models 
and  that  all  national  customs  and  usages  are  necessarily  bad  in  proportion 
as  they  ditler  fmm  ours,  or  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  should  be  our  study 
to  preserve  and  assist  in  their  own  way  those  states  who  have  sufTered  so 
much  from  toolishly  undertaking  to  follow  our  example  ;  not  to  seize  their 
territory  and  merge  their  national  existence  in  our  own.  We  have  only  to 
prove  ourselves  jrood  and  obliging  neighbors,  to  find  in  return  good  neigh- 
Iwrs  in  th**m.  We  have  only  to  cease  to  covet  what  is  theirs,  to  be  con- 
tented with  what  is  our  own,  and  consent  to  be  just,  in  order  to  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  them. 

But  after  all,  we  fear  all  remarks  of  this  sort  are  thrown  away.  We 
have  ijono  so  far  as  a  people  in  a  wrong  directicm,  we  have  become  so 
gras{iiiig,  are  so  truly  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  character,  or  rather  retain  in  so 
great  viuur  all  the  bad  eh»ments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  with  so 
few  of  ii8  bettor  elements,  its  redeeming  traits,  that  it  is  hoping  against 
hope  to  expfci  nnich  amendment.  We  are  in  such  a  hurry,  that  we  can- 
not pauhe  to  consider  the  route  we  are  travelling,  and  wc  live  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  bustle  and  excitement,  that  the  still,  small  voice  of  reason  can- 
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not  make  itself  heard.  We  have  ceased  to  be  a  thinkingf  people.  We 
have  fea&'.Mi  to  be  :i  roadinj?  |»enpl»*,  excrpt  of  newspapers  and  railroad  lit- 
erature. He  vvhc»  write.s  f>«MHl  beii}*e,  in  se<Iate  lanf;ua(!e,  or  addresses  him- 
self to  reason  and  eonseience,  ^taiuls  no  eliance  of  beinfr  read,  and  we  are' 
peri.shinu  d.iy  !>y  day  for  lack  of  knowledge.  We  know  no  way  to  arrest 
the  evil.  Our  only  liope  U  in  God  and  our  ('aiholio  community.  Kven  our 
Catludic  populutuMi  are  unbound  enouyli  on  the^e  matters,  but  they  have  a 
conseienee  ;  thev  have  serious  and  honest  intentions,  and  they  are  uiipres- 
sihle,  open  to  tin*  truth,  and  ready  to  >epk  it  and  to  obey  it  when  they  f!n<l  it. 
To  thcni  we  bjieak  with  confidence,  for  they  will  read  and  can  understand. 


2.  Dhrourses  addrrnseiJ  to  Mixed  Con grecaf ions.  By  John  Henry  New- 
man, Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  JSu  Philip  Neri.  Boston:  Donahoe. 
1^53.     l*Jnio.     pp.  'Jb.'i. 

In  a  tiirefjoinff  article  wo  have  explained  ourselves  in  repard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Developnieniisni,  and  we  have  nolhins  to  say  on  it  h«-re.  Though 
wc  hold  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  Developnient  as  he  originally  5«et  it  ftirlh, 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  still  adhen.'S  to  it,  to  be  un.Miund  and  danger- 
ous, we  have  never  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  author,  or  his  fdial 
love  and  subinis!«ivencss  to  the  Church.  Some  of  hisfrieiuls,  in  their  blind 
enthusiasm,  cited  him  when  he  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Church,  and  while  only  a  layman,  as  if  he  were  to  be  placed  above 
8t.  Thomas,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  almost  on  a  par  with  the  Supreme 
Poniitr  himself.  This  necessarily  compelled  us  to  be  reserved  in  cmr 
commendation  of  his  virtue  and  talents;  but  we  have  ever  reiiaidcd  him  as 
a  man  of  various  and  extensive  erudition,  and,  in  hi.s  way.  <»f  extraordi- 
nary ability.  His  mind  is  analytic  rather  than  synthetic,  acute  rather 
than  comprehensive,  but  it  is  strong  and  original,  and  he  is  un(]ueMif)nably 
a  man  of  rare  force  of  character,  ft)r  he  has  the  power  to  master  and  bind  to 
him$>(df  almost  ev#»ry  individual  who  comes  within  the  sphere  id'  his  per- 
sonal intlucnce.  Such  a  man  is  always  sure  to  leave  his  mark  on  his  age, 
and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman  it  will  after  all  be  such  a  mark  as  no  good 
("athtdif*  will  wish  time  to  obliterate. 

The  Jhsroursfs  here  published  we  arc  not  called  upon  to  conimend. 
The  author's  name  is  a  higher  recommendation  with  the  public  than  would 
be  the  nu»st  llattering  notice  we  could  write.  They  are  able,  eloipient, 
atfectionate,  and  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  originality.  They 
have  already  been  widely  circulated  and  read  amoiiL'st  us,  and  we  hope 
that  the  very  neat  and  convenient  form  in  which  Mr.  Donahoe  has  repub- 
lished ihern  will  secure  them  a  yet  more  gi-neral  circulation  and  diligent 
reading.  The  volume  should  be  in  every  family  library,  and  is  one  of 
th<)S(j  bo<»k»  which  a  ('alholic  may  safely  lend  to  his  candid  and  inquiring 
Protestant  neighbor.  It  was  the  first  contributicn  of  its  distinguished 
author  to  Catholic  literature,  after  he  became  a  Priest  of  the  Oratory,  and 
its  superiiirity  over  his  productions  written  when  his  vision  was  dim,  and 
he  was  groping  his  uncertain  way,  seeking  after  truth  in«le<d.  but  seeing 
it  only  ai  intervals  and  under  special  aspects,  marks  well  the  dilfcrenee  be- 
tween the  splendor  of  that  light  which  shines  within  the  (Church,  and  the 
darkness,  relieved  only  here  and  there  by  a  few  seaiiered  rays  which  she  darts 
beyond  her  walls,  in  which  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  those  who  are  out 
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of  her  pale  an  enveloped.  Great  reason  has  Dr.  Newman,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  converts,  Ui  thank  (lod,  whose  mercy  has  proved  rich  enough  to 
call  him  and  us  wiihin  his  Church. 


3.  Das  Primal  dfs  Apostolisrhrn  Stuhh^  vrrfhndigt  vnff  c^rrechtfirtigt  von 
Fkanciskus  Patritius  Kenrick,  Erzbischote  von  Baltimore.  Dritte 
Auflage  mit  Verbesserungen  des  Verfasscrs.  Ucberspfzt  von  N.  Stein- 
BACUKR,  S.  J.    New  York  :  Dunigan  &  Brother.    1853.    8vo.    pp.  .534. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  to 
ascertain  its  fidelity,  or  to  mark  the  improvements  made  in  the  text  by  the 
Archbishop  himself:  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  translator,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  faithful,  and  reproduces  >\orthily  in  German  the  £nc;lish 
work.  We  are  most  happy  to  see  this  excellent  work  in  a  German  dress, 
and  trust  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  our  German  brethren,  not 
only  in  the  New  World,  but  also  in  the  Old. 


4.  —  Messrs.  Dunigan  and  Brother  coptinue  their  splendid  edition  of 
The  Holy  Bible  with  Ilaydock's  Notes.  We  have  received  the  numbers 
to  No.  11,  and  we  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  mer- 
its. All  who  wish  the  most  Hplendid  and  valuable  edition  of  the  iJoly 
Scriptures  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  that  too  at  comparatively  a 
moderate  price,  siiould  procure  this  edition.  The  enterprise  of  these  pub- 
lishers deserves  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public. 


5. — 1.  The  History  of  the  I,\ff.  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  from  his  Incat' 
nation  to  his  Asvension^  dmotijig  and  incorporating  the  Words  of  the  &- 
crtd  T*.Tt  from  the  Vulgate,  Als4>,  The.  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApoS' 
tks^  cnnnectvd^  f.vplaincd,  and  blended  with  ReJIertions,  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Father  Francis  dk  Ligny,  S.  J.,  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 
1851.  4 to.  pp.  749.  —  8.  Neio  Lights:  or  Life  in  Gahoay.  A  Tale, 
By  .Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  1853.  32mo.  pp.443. — 3.  The  FuUowtng  of 
Christ.  In  Four  Honks.  By  Tho.mas  k  Kempis.  A  new  Translation 
from  the  oricinnl  Latin.  To  which  are  added  Practical  Reflections  and 
a  Prayer  at  the  end  of  each  (chapter.  1852.  3'2mo.  pp.  607. —4.  T/ie 
Graces  of  Mary  :  or  Instructions  and  Devotions  for  the  Month  of  Mary, 
With  Exarnphs,  chirffy  of  Graces  rrcently  oUained  through  Mary's  Iri" 
tercession.  1853.  pp.  5()4.  —  5.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  : 
or  the  Lily  of  hrarl.  From  the  French  of  the  Abre  Gerbkrt.  To 
which  is  added  the  Veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  1853. 
32mo.     pp.  385. 

These  publications  are  from  the  enterprising  publishers  D.  &  J.  Sadlier 
&  Co.,  New  York,  Bost(»n,  and  Montreal,  and,  whether  for  their  intrin- 
sic excellence  or  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  got  up,  are  quite 
creditable  to  them  as  Catholic  bookisiellers.  The  first  is  a  standard  work, 
and  above  our  praise.  The  translation  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  has  been 
amended,  and  that  of  the  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been 
made,  by  Mrs.  Sadlier,  whose  excellent  translations  from  the  French  axe 
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hiffhly  appreciatpd  by  the  Calliolic  public.  The  work  is  now  well  trans- 
latcil,  and  the  orlition  is  on  good  paper,  in  hirgc  and  fair  type,  and  liand- 
soiiH'ly  ilhiitt rated. 

The  sccDiid  work,  i\''ir  Lii^htx,  nr  Life  in  (iahcay^  is  an  oripnal  tale 
by  Mrs.  Sadlier,  aiu)  upon  the  wh(de  the  licst  and  most  finished  of  her 
poucrtui  aiui  \\\o>\  iiiterc^tincr  tah>s  in  ilhiNtration  of  Irish  history  and  Irish 
character.  'I'he  Ni'vv  liiahts  are  the  eonverts  to  Protestantism  obtained  by 
sonp  and  s»iir-ahout.  and  the  .story  is  intended  to  illustrate  what  is  called 
tlie  New  Uet'orination  in  the  West  <if  Ireland.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn  and  eh-arly  marked,  and  never,  save  in  her  rich  and  varied,  and 
wholly  un{irct('ndini;  conversation,  have  we  ever  seen  Mrs.  Sadlierto  so  p^reat 
advantnut*  as  in  the  wiiole  phin  and  conduct  of  this  story.  The  work  is 
marked  liy  ^'ennine  Iris^h  .simplicity  and  archness,  love  of  fun  and  touching 
pathos,  vudfiit  passion  and  midtinj;  tenderness  of  heart,  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, snpt^rnatural  patience  and  resignation,  strong  i'aith,  and  ardent  piety. 
Mrs.  Sadlier  is  a  true  Irishwoman,  and  has  a  most  wonderful  faculty  of 
compelling  us,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  love  and  honor  her  country- 
men and  ciiuntry  women.  We  recommend  her  hook  most  warmly  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  pretending  that  Ireland 
is  about  to  apo.stati7.e  from  the  faith.  An  Irishman  is  no  Irishman  when 
not  a  (*atholic. 

The  third  work.  The  Followimr  of  Christ,  is  a  very  beautiful  edition  of 
a  new  and  really  improved  translation  of  a  work  which  is  all  hut  inspired 
wniinL'.  Tlie  Practical  Reflections  and  Prayer  added  to  each  chapter,  to 
many  readers  will  greatly  enhance  its  value. 

The  fourth  worky  The  Graces  of  Mary ,  vomos  highly  recommended,  and 
is  an  excellent  work  for  the  devotions  of  the  Month  i»t  Mary. 

The  tifth  work,  The  Lily  of  Israel^  is  a  specimen  of  that  half-romantic 
and  half-sentinicntal  style  of  writing,  which  has  had,  since  Chateaubriand, 
a  large  number  of  admirers,  especially  in  France,  but  which  is  not  much 
to  our  taste.  Yet  they  who  like  it  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  taste  as 
we  have  to  ours.  The  bntik  is  highly  esteemed  by  many,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  win  thousands  to  the  love  and  veneration  of  Our  Lady. 
We  therefore  are  glad  to  see  an  American  edition  of  it,  for  nothing  is 
more  wanted  among  us  than  an  ardent  love  and  true  devotion  to  Mary,  our 
sweet  mother,  in  heaven. 

Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.  have  sent  us  Rome  and  the  AU^^  a  book 
written  with  a  good  intent,  and  by  a  most  excellent  lady,  hut  which  we 
have  found  rather  dull  reading.  So  far  as  it  is  likely  to  encourage  a  ten- 
dency to  the  contemplative  life,  we  esteem  it ;  but  we  think  the  author 
is  too  restless  and  has  too  much  romance  in  her  temperament  to  make  a 
good  contemplative  herself,  without  an  extraordinary  grace.  Neverthe- 
less, we  see  nothing  hurtful  in  her  work,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
who  will  find  it  edilying. 


6.  —  1.  Official  Rf-port  of  the  United  States  Krprditinn  to  erphre  the 
D(ad  Uta  and  the  Rivf.r  Jordan.  By  Lieut.  W.  F.  LvNrii,  1'.  S.  N. 
Published  at  the  National  Oliservatory,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Mairy,  T.  S.  N., 
Superintendent,  by  Autliority  of  \Vm.  A.  Gkaiia.m,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co.,  F^rinters  tto.  pp.  :2:{5.  With 
Ma^sand  Geological  Plates. — 2.  Catholic  Inttnsts  in  the  Sim  tit  nth 
Century,    By  the  Count  de  Montalembjlrt,  Member  of  the  French 
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Ac:i(leiny.  Lonrion  :  T)i»lm;iri.  Ih'j'J.  Svo.  ].j».  13»J.  —  3.  Li-W^fr'/ ff' 
Tronslatiunfi  horn  SV .'//•/  i\ir>ii:n  J.i*' ri!tur> .  \  dIiiiih*  th*;  F:r>t.  //*■• 
pmrtr  I'f' fht:  Pup'  ihtnn^t'i:  1//. ■''/.'•  lj'<.  IJy  M  ti\-^<n.iN.  I  ).:'*"t«»r  wi 
llii'  Sciiiiuury  til'  St.  Suij.irr,  Par.s.  'rr:u»>I;ni'il  l»y  Mh-  Hi  v.  M  •«  r  i  iJK-.v 
Ki:i.i.Y,  iSl.  Pjitri'*k*s  (. i»llri>. •,  M:iynoni:i.  Vol.  I.  Koi.iii.n  :  l)«;liji:«ri. 
HMhiimirc  :  Murphy  &  C«».  l"'.'>:i.  t»\o.  |»p.  3I*J  :iimI  wwi. —  1.  ./>". 
i/- rritr/ih't/fu  i\lariti's  iv»/i  '/'//i  htrnim  Ai.riio.NS  M.  v.  Lilid.;:, 
Jiisc'liol"  von  St.  Aoatha  und  Stilti.T  <l«"r  \'i'r>.:imniIiinL»  «1<>  Ajl'M-h*'i!i::.-.ii.ri 
Kiloft«<'rs.  Alls  ilciii  lialnMiis*  lii:ri  uitorMiizl,  ll»MM!;>L'«'i:«'l«»  ii  \oii  (ji-r 
\'i'r>amiiiluntr  ,l,-.s  AIIfrht*iliii>t«n  l''.ilo-»':>.  Kfj*;*:  AiinMiUaM.>rli»/  .\\:>' 
galie.  Mil  Aj»|»ni!Kiiitm  gei'*tlirliHr  < 'iuiukrii.  IJuliiincri- :  Mur!.li\  cV 
Co.  I8r)-J.  o'Jiiio.  pp.  7.31.  —  5.  7//'  lin.'Pns'n-'.ot'rfi'  liM-y'ih-i 
Jihiinl  o/'  our  Lttn/  Jrsus  Christ  in  f/i':  Jt:'.<.<if  H'.'nan<f.  yrfci  J  r.'  n 
S'-npfur'.  Ill  I'liiili!  Jj(»i;(iin'.s.  «K*liv<'if«l  in  ilu*  Kn'j!.>li  <'nli..?or.  liojiio, 
by  ('akiunal  Wiskman*.  From  the  la^l  linii'i«»r»  K»iiii(»ii.  f?.ilt;iiii»ri'  • 
Miiriihy  I't  iUi.  1."».>-J.  l-Jiiio.  pp.  :{l*J.  — 1».  F-'ur  /,"7?/r.  <  ,,'i  lu* 
Ofifn  otff/  C'  rt/tunii'.'i  Iff'  //•»///  UV*/:,  nf  furfonn-ii  in  ffi*'  P'lihi!  (.'h-n,'  i^. 
I)i.li\t:p.Ml  ill  Koiin'  ill  tli«;  Jj<Milof  l.**:t7.  Hy  (Vvkdin  vi.  \Vi>»:ma.n.  !*!!sl 
Aiii'Tii'aii,  iVimi  tin.'  li>t  I/oiulr.n  Iviitioii.  HiiIumumh  :  Murphy  iV  t  tt. 
l^^'i'J.  I'Jtim.  pp.  ^'1)1.  —  7.  Twin.  It":tur's  nri  fh'  (\inn't!i'>'i  ^'tf^*  n 
Siif/f''-  tind  R'l'nti'.i  R''ii:ttft.  l)«''i\»'ri*(i  jii  Ixmiih.'.  Hy  t'\:.i»:N\i. 
\V:nj\i\n.  Fourlli  K<i:iion.  Hall  iiiu»rf  ;  Murphy  iSi  < 'o.  I.«unhiii  Ii«ii- 
♦11  III.  !*•  .'»-*.  :3  v<>l>.  l»J:iio.  —  S.  C' ,'tin  niiai  :  fitr  tli'  J'-^t  of  t'l'  (/rtrrfi.f 
in  f'lf  l'Hif"l  Sftifts  ofW//irriifi.  I'lihli.^^tioil  hy  Order  (if  lh»*  Kir.'^l  C'o.jii- 
<mI  (»t"  li.i!i:iin»r»-,  wiih  tin*  Ap[inihaiit»u  til*  the  Holy  Sec.  Tu  \\  Iiirli  is 
pr«;!\id  -III  K\plaiiain»u  of'  ilie  <'(.T«'nniiiH's,  extracted  from  the  W-irks 
of  the  late  Kiiihi  Hi.'\«'r»'nd  Jtdin  Knjrlund.  Hi^hop  of  (."harleston.  Si.c- 
oiid  Kijitioii.  rt'M.oi'd.  niltiiiiuro:  Murphy  iV:  Co.  L85*3.  l*iino.  ]ip. 
3.')0.  —  y.  Rtttoi'v  Punaitutn  PtiuH  W  Pontijlia  M'trimi  jussu  *thhim^ 
atjw  a  f'.'iii.^  R'.i'ortiitttonis  /itrtftiir/n  X/l*.  ancfnm  H  rnsfii:afum,  in 
t/tiii,  •/I'/.f  fhirorlu'i  (ttf  Af/niifus/riitiow i/t  Sarrnmi'nlorum^  Ihn*  tiu  tionrs^ 
f.t  ( ''"</i"''t'ion'.s  nt*ts<itrt(/  rtux'-nfur,  tu'i'iuatf.  ,<««/  posifa.  Mt'chliiiia!, 
P.  .1.  lidui«*«].     Haltiiiion.!  ;  Murphy  tSi  (  o.      1S51.     3*Jiiio.     pp.  10-1. 

Mi'Nsiis.  ?»lrii:MiY  Si  Co.  havf  M'ut  us  iMpjos  of  tliostj  works,  with  ."^omc 
fv.w  iitJi'T.>,  the  ti!li>  of  Nshicli  \vi;  have  not  room  tti  cilfi  ;  but  \vi-»  have-  ro- 
tUMNt'd  tiii-ia  iLi  (Oil  hiti*  a  nioiiiout  to  Imi  ahle  to  uive  them  an  adcjuatc  uu- 
tieo.  It  i>  tru»'  .vveral  of  llieiii  have  huio-  hvcn  before  the  pubhe,  ami  are 
ieL'ardi.M.1  as  .Mainian:  woiks,  hut  we  wi.sli  not  unly  to  dti  wli'it  w<;  «raii  ii» 
eiM'our  iL'«'  author.-,  hut  al.-o  hookselli-rs.  liieuteiiaiit  Lyin-h'tf  /»*' /'.'/•.'  >»/'  tn*: 
Ktptiiitiin  to  (.ifini*  (ur  I  i- lilt  St  II  ami  th  lUv^r  Jnrilan^  \\\\\  in*  «if  uiri  at 
intt.'ri!-.t  to  our  ^«*:»Mitilie  fruuds,  hut  we  have;  not  hail  time  t<»  (-\:inuii«'  it, 
and  to  asciTt  r.u  how  niuch  it  has  roijtri!MMi*d  to  our  knouledL'e  >d  th**  llidv 
L:iu<l,  t)r  to  ^l•M•  e»' in  L'«'U'ril.  Lieut»;nant  Tiyneh.and  tluMulieers  and  luoii 
who  ae'o:n[iaiii«.d  him,  d«-<«'rv»'  tnir  jjratitudi*  for  their  iioMe  ixpctlitimi, 
and  wr  owe  ih.iuks,  wImti-  \\v  sridom  have  a  tdianoo  to  yive  them,  tu  the 
ptiv.'ruui.'iit  tor  havin«r  autliorr/.ed  it. 

Thf  .s«'.M  :i«|  \\r)rk.  Ciithnhr  Int'nsts  tfifhi.  A'i/i'/"7i//i  Cm  fun/,  is  a  vcrv 
fair  tra!i*^I  iiion  of  the  aihnir.ihl.' /'/-.//////n  ofM.  Muntalembert,  alrerulv  lui- 
liri'd  \Mih  hii'li  eonui.i'ud.iihin  :ii  our  pajji'S,  and  vvhieh  we  \\i>!i  <-'v»rv 
body  wmiid  hmI,  not  only  f<»r  it^  <avii  .^ake,  Init  fi)r  the  sake  of  if^  iiidilo 
author,  liy  ih.-  way,  ih-n'  are  xune  \'.'ry  L'ood  remarks  on  thi.s  innii<hh.t 
m  the  last  Di.tjlta  Rtricw,  but  we  caimol  a«zreu  with  our  ciiteetiiod  cuiiieiu- 
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purarv  in  its  oi^usuro  (if  M.  Moiit:i|.  inlirrt  for  lU'l  inakinir  rommon  rnii!>c 
wMii  !lii-  L<-:jiliiiii-<t*<.  Il»-  \\.^  lit  -.1  r  iil»:;ti:ii  li  liiiii-t  IT  wiii,  rillur  \\\v  vV 
iliT  i.r  i^r  \i»iHir<'r  liram-li  t  I  iin-  Hi»M!Iiimi>.  ai.i!  \\r  rijii  ^M•  iiti  rta>nii  why 
iu*  >..iMilii  (ill  it  iiiiw.  l*'iaiii'!  !•>  «*  iCiinlv  iitit  M  ;-'.iiiiii-aii  ;  iA\f  (*<  riainly  is 
Iln'a.i.«'!;.i«:il.  In;!  ^\\r  \<.  I'.ir  «  n""..'li  lr.»Hi  l»-ii.."  n«>U:-;MiiiiM.  arni  llir  tii>loll 
ol  \\i"  I.*.;  }iini-«l-i  :iiii!  n|liMi.;>tv  y^,  \\  ,„|lv  in.iuf  «»••  iiiU<;!i  IiitMr  a!';»aT- 
eiit  III'!'  -iM'li-il  •li.-trriiiiinlioM  rn  ii.ivr  iso  iin  !'••  I'l  <Ui  witti  h<-r  (tli'it*  loyal 
taiiiily.  Wf  !iii;-l  Ii  ari»  not  l«»  iiWsilUy  iri«-  f-auso  of  {In*  <'||iirr|i  with 
til  ii  of  i'ov  i::v  anv  inon-  tiian  wiili  Hi  it  ot  lii'inoi'racx .  rii>>  l.t'L'itiiiii^is 
(it  I'nn.'"''  \\\\o  I, lit  yt  i-ansfil  th:>.  *:.liitaiy  U'^mhi,  atnl  tli»'n  ton*  :in-  iioi 
tl;i'  tii'ii  tor  our  t'lii*  ->.  Lou>  Napiili  oa  (ioi.-s  not  (M>:;niia:!rl  all  oiir  cniiti- 
tlt'iiT,  I'Mit  \\i-  ftlu  iiil  III-  Mi'rv  to  >!•:•  iiiiii  oliliopil  to  )i\\v  uay  i  !tli«T  lo  tlio 
Ij''L.'iiiii'''if*  or  lu  tli«-  !)•  iiioi'iais.  W'v  uisji  hl^  «jo\«-rniii«'nt  to  In-  .Ht  ilijo 
a:i«l  :••  rnajii-:!!.  \Vf  m:iJ\  \\\>\\  tlmi  tlio  iinpt-iial  ('•iii-titiiiio>i  x*'i'i*\i\\\/A:A 
e-lati'':.  aii'l  ^.ivi*  tIumii.  iioi  a  pr«'[»iiinli.T;iliriL',  \»t  a  n-al  imIIikimm'  2:1  jlic 
j;"\' .'i:iitiil.  Hiif  a<  it  is  wt:  pri  liiT  f«»r  l*':-iiic»'  tin*  lioiu.p.iiti.-ts  lo  liirt 
i^.'irSiiiriivts,  ::iiii  tin  inipcrial  totlii*  r< -puhhc  i!i  it.ji'n'.  W'v  \v\\v  im  s\m- 
pailiy  \\:iii  lli»»-i'  \\:u»  «1i'8:o:iim*i.*  N.ipoliMii  ;!••••  "l"':i.r.i,  .tru!  v.  iiali  m  i"  in-  ilofs 
\nv'  iIiiT.  \\r  -liail  rontiniii'  to  ili't'-rnl  lla*  •  ■/••,.•  «/<'.;.',  a>  i.ri'i;-.-K;-.ry  for 
th.*  "  .!v.si:"«:i  iif  I'Viii'M*  aii'l  tlio  pr«-.-i*:\.!i'.«;i  ot  I'.m  •»•»■  m  .-•■•••I'ly.  W'v. 
:i:'''  ii"t  :«.w.rv.'  that  in  tlis.>  \vi'  liiil'.'r  ai  at!  fM«:ii  .^i.  M«.:i;.il'iii:Mii.  Hi» 
(liif-  not  opjiii-r  liu*  artiinl  povmniji-ni  ««t"  h.-i  I'l'-.iWry.  aii'i  l:«-  jia-  wi'tioii 
his  !i«i.M\.  iitit  aijaiii^t  lhi»  uiiipin*.  iuil  •ijaj;;'-!  ilin-*  (  aljiiiiic^  in  l'':.iii«-f 
ami  «  Isiwluri',  uiiii,  hiivinjTf  (Icniaiiilii!.  ii-r  i;i»'  I  i-J  iwri.iy  yi-a:'..  1  !»'riy 
for  llo-  salvt.*  of  tliti  ('hurch,  now  ^mici  nly  (I.-mmI  tlii'ir  coi'ir.-^,  an>i  riiani 
tlie  priii-!-."*  of  absolute  pi>\\i'r.  In  ihr  poMium  ii*-  tliu-j  a.-sun.r^,  \\i:  shonlil 
ffti  onrM:lvcs  ihsshonorrfi  jf  wc  (h<i  not  avrr*'-  wiih  l-uu.  \V«:  Im  lirx*-  tlie 
Church  thiuribht'$«  hesl  whore  pu!»!j«*  lirM-ny  i>  niainia;ni»l,  that  ^h^•  i.s 
alv\ays  thti  Urst  vii'tiiu  of  <h'>poti'>:n,  wliiliur  of  tiu-  one  or  tin'  nuiiy,  ami 
tht^rt'foro  wc  dcinand  fn'tMimn,  now  from  tho  nioh.  and  now  i'khii  the 
ahsohite  govcrniucut,  and  uru  bUtMa-d  with  no  ;>(.•> vrnnunt  ihut  1.^  a'tovc 
law. 

Tii»' third  work,  1%' Pmr^.r  nf  t^r  P»}"  ilurin'j  tu*-  .U/'/.'V'  .li".».  !»\  M. 
(it»s««flui,  makes  thy  first  voluiiii.'  t»f  Thi*  I<ii»rarv  of  "i'r.ii.'^'aiiiui-i  ol  Si-h-rt 
Fon'JL'!!  Litfratnio  now  in  ^ou^^t•  <»i"  ih.!»I  imih-h  '."V  hitman,  Jjl  N«.*w 
Jhiuil  >tr«M-t,  liondon,  thf  Kn;.disli  puMi>hrr  of  on:  i{:vi-\v,  and  hy  Mur- 
phy t^  (.0..  Hahiiuon^.  'I'hi*  pn»H'i.*i  of  mh'Ii  a  i'lnaiv  :<  a  \nnn\  i<ii<  ,  and 
if  tin*  work^  are  gi-kvi«*d  with  nidLMtirnl,  .oni  li-nMiiMi  with  ta^u-  and 
fnli'h'y.  It  will  !»»^  of  ^vmai  sirvicr  to  our  r.itn.i!..*  -Mir  iti.r*-.  Thi*  s»  Iro- 
lioii  of  th".'  work**  i^  intrusted  t«i  a  (.'oniin.iii c  whci>'-  m.iu.is  ^hoiild  !)•'  a 
guaranty  that  it  will  hi>  made  with  ]uii<rni<  ui  ;  oiii  \\.i-  \\'.\\]\.A\  liaiiriatioiid 
uf  I5aliiit>H  and  ot'  Audui's  Lifr  (if  Idnrv  the  l\::.  ;::ii.  oli*  r  d  in  the  |iros- 
poctu*  a.x  >inMMm»'nft.  ar«'  not.  w«'  i^ratit,  a^  :.'ooii  a  L'i-iri'.'y  of  tin*  iii!i'iitv 
and  ta.-ti*  with  whi«'h  ih«*  iraii«»i:il!iins  will  hi-  iiia«i'  a-^  wr  riuiiii  wi>h. 
Still,  wc  iMuinRWiii  the  piojifT  mo'^t  h«  artily  to  o«.r  Catholic*  puhiic  and 
irusi  tho  lihiTal  and  i'i'tM'pii»ini;  ji'ihlislnT.-  will  n.M-t  w:t'j  anipic  rnconr- 
ag^Mn^'rlt. 

()f  Mr.  (losM-Iin's  work  luton*  ns  w<  «*annot  s;i»  ik  f:o;ii  onr  own  knowl- 
odi!i\  fur  w«  havi;  not  vfl  roail  ji.  Tin'  ••njiiiil  whtU  :-  (•••lu'cdj  <I  nn  xx\\ 
hati>l>  to  ho  mark'*d  hy  /.'rcat  and  pio|'i.Min«l  <  r-i.iiit:<;!i,  :  :i:i  it  has  he(.'ii 
liiL'hly  oominendi'd  hv  admirahh*  •••idL-«.>.  Jl  'na-X"-  a  ww  hij:!i  h  hutaiion, 
and  Irmii  the  lillli  we  huxi-  «i.iipiil  :ii!o  the  vulu-.u"  h.lon.-  u»  we  .-vi.fiild 
think  iiot  undeservedlv.     We  ha\«-  seen  onlv  the  iirsi  voiume  uf  tin*  wurk, 
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and  wo  must  await  the  appoanvn'r  o\'  \Uo  other  vnhimc  hcforc  ofTorinsr  any 
criticism  on  it.  T\\o  ih»M»i y  wliich  thr  author  «l»'ltMuls,  as  to  th<;  liiU»s  by 
which  tho  Popes  hi'hi  ami  f.\orcis«<i  ihrir  powtr  over  ii'iii|Mir:il  siivcn/iirus 
in  the  Michllc  Airos,  is  n»Mih«T  thi-  (ialliiMii,  ii.»r  thu  s«i-r;ilh'cl  ritrainoiitunc, 
but  the  one  broa«'li»Hl  hy  Kc lulon.  li  is  not  prtM-isfly  th»»  one  wo  have 
dcteiiilfMl,  but  ii  is  not  n<M'o>s:iriiy  iiifoinpatibh.'  wiih  it.  Wo  ooiittMitl  that 
the  Poprs  hM  and  cxorcisi/d  th«  powiT  iii  <pu'.stion  hy  «iiviiic  rijjlit,  and 
vet  this  does  not  deny  that  thi'V  al<«»  oxon*i»ed  it  iun  humam*,  because 
this  divine  riirht  ot*  the  Popes  uiay  have  hriMi  rt'cojriiized  hy  and  iiii'orpo- 
rated  into  tiie  ptiblic  hiw  ot'  the  opoch.  Wc  are  chary  in  thr^;  times  of 
stoppinjj  with  mere  human  rijiht,  lor  human  riuht  is  so  ♦•xajri.'crated  as  to 
obscure  or  denv  divine  risht,  and  because  we  do  not  feel  that  human 
nj^ht,  so  caHcd,  is  an  adequate  basis  on  which  to  del'end  any  iiovt-rnment 
wliatever,  tor  tlie  law  of  nature  its«*lf  is  law  only  by  virtue  of  tlic  eternal 
law,  which  is  nothing!  hut  the  will  or  reason  of  (lod  conimandintr  the  order 
of  nature  to  be  observed  and  forbidding  it  to  be  distnrbe«l.  Man  has  only  a 
deleijatetl  sovereiirnty,  ami  therefore  no  rii;hts  wluch  he  holds  in  his  own 
name.  We  wish  this  irrcat  truth  in  our  ajjc,  when  nature  and  humanitv 
arc  put  in  the  phu-e  of  (mmI,  to  be  distinctly  broujjht  out  and  earnestly  in- 
sisted on,  otherwise  we  see  no  way  of  directly  combat inij  the  (rrand 
heresy  of  the  times.  What  it  secmis  to  us  most  important  to  in^i^t  on 
now  is,  not  that  the  Popes  held  their  power  by  the  eon«*essions  of  king^s 
and  the  assent  of  the  peoph;,  but  by  divino  rifrht.  It  is  not  the  human 
riffht,  which  in  itself  alone  can  command  no  respect,  but  the  divine  ri<;ht, 
which  all  who  have  any  relijjion  must  respect,  that  it  is  necessary  to  assert; 
for  it  is  neeesssary  to  strenjjtlien,  not  to  weaken,  the  Papacy  in  the  face  of 
the  temporal  power,  if  we  mean  to  maintain  civil  freedom  and  secure  the 
blcssinirs  of  social  order.  For  ours'.;Ives,  wc  are  far  less  intent  on  vindi* 
catiiit;  the  Papacy  from  the  charsres  preferred  ajyrainst  it  by  infidels,  her- 
etics, and  schismatics,  than  we  are  on  .«(!Curin(T  for  it  the  deep  love  and  ven- 
eration of  the  faithful,  to  a  terrible  extent  alienated  from  it  by  the  preva- 
lence of  an  uItra-(.ralIi(Minisin.  We  hold  that  all  society,  properly  so  called, 
rests  on  tin;  Church,  and  the  Church  on  Peter,  and  that  both  are  endan- 
leered  just  in  proportion  as  we  weaken  the  power  or  diminish  the  splendor 
of  the  Pa])ar'y  in  the  minds  or  hearts  of  the  faithlul.  M.  Go.-sselin's  theory, 
as  we  under^tand  it,  is  objectionable  maiidy  in  the  sense  that  it  is  defec- 
tive, and  does  not  rise  hi«rh  enoii(;h,  — not  so  much  in  what  it  asserts,  as 
in  what  it  docs  not  assert.  However,  his  work  is,  we  presume,  unde- 
niably a  rruuii  work,  and  as  such  <leservinfr  of  very  hijcrh  respect. 

The  Ciermaii  work.  Dir  Ibrrltrhkdtin  Maria* s^  is  the  well-known  work 
of  St.  Alphonsus,  77;?  O'A/nV.^  e/' iVariVz,  translated  trom  the  Italian  into 
(Tcrman.  The  translation,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  appears  to  be 
exceedinjrly  well  lUMde,  and  to  jirescrve  all  the  unction  of  the  original. 

The  works  of  (/ardinal  Wiseman  m^ed  no  conimendatiim  from  ns. 
There  is  no  writer  in  our  luipunne  whose  pnnluctions  we  read  with  so  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  thos(>  of  this  eminent  prince  of  the  Church. 
We  can  find  writers  of  ijr»;ait.;r  metaphysical  depth,  and  of  more  scholastic 
precisic»n  and  exactness  of  e,xpression,  but  none  whose  learning  is  more 
exhaustive,  or  whose  patrcs  are  more  luminous.  IIis  languatre  is  rich  and 
llowinnf,  his  illustrations  are  numerous  and  t'elicitous,  and  his  ar|?nnients 
clear,  eonvincin;^,  and  persuasive.  He  jrlides  into  our  hearts,  and  carries 
us  alontr  with  him  without  any  power  or  will  on  our  part  to  resist  him  ; 
while  his  piety,  his  devotion,  his  unction,  which  remind  us  of  Fenelon, 
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■nd  «  c'MUt  th»n  F^nelon,  Si.  Pnncis  of  Sales,  otlm  o     ^ 
buhIiIp  I  B  to  rise  from  hia  pages,  not  onl^  cnliglilrinil, !»ii  iinu'liniiil  In  all 
uur  belter  feeluiRB,  a«  »heu  we  rise  from  ih.-  ;  '     ■  '  'In'  old 

Fftlhers.     He  >eeina  to  ua  to  be  the  nian  fui  Ki,.  '  .A  M« 

appenl  tn  ihe  English  public  In  defence  uflb'.  .<  '.  utitr 

in  neslabllshing  ihe  Cftlhulic  hierarchy  in  En^''--  iTHitt 

nuble,  dignilied,  and  manly  documenla  that  ve  i'. l..if;IiFitl 

pretaie,  and  proved  that,  however  mild  andconciiialuti'  hia  uumnta*  uc  \um 

Eiicr.  he  could,  if  reed  were,  follow  with  juv  tbt  Bxaniple  uf  the  ([Teat 
.  Thiimaa  of  Canlerbury  in  iKe  astertion  and  nadlnlion  of  lh»  lighu  of 
the  ChuTch. 

Tho  l.ectures  on  tbo  lUal  Pramce,  frovfifrem  ScriftUTc,  am  tine  of 
the  bent  Scriptural  srgumenls  we  have  ever  Mu,  unci  IctavB  nntbln);  to  ha 
deaintd.  Wo  read  ilietn  before  we  vrere  a  Catholic,  siij  fuund  ihxm  pfl- 
suuive  snd  nnanawerable.  Tbe  Ltctura  on  ihi  (iffifft  ami  Osrrmoiua 
of  fhbi  WeiA,  aa  peiformed  in  the  P«pal  phapela  at  KomCt  allbnugb  tluy 
faiYB  been  rejiuWinhod  in  tevMal  oC'nut  Catholic  journala,  wt  IrBvc  nut 
;«t  rend.-  U  c  hire  on);  hMiil;^  ghnced  ihreiigh  tbeni,  hut  lh«v  bnnt  ili* 
mark*  of  the  originality,  freahnew,  and  pown  lo  viaiblc  in  ojf  tlm  pta> 
ductinns  of  tlieif  illu»liii>ua  urUtcn.  Tho  Lrctures  on  Iht  Omnidton  tr- 
(wren  Scunrt  md  BattaMjUinion,  we  have n>ad  with  great  Pare.  They 
are  leaniisl,  ela|[Bnt,  t^j^HtSf  and  convincingl;  prove  ttiat  tbv  r««u1l» 
obtained  by  mudfint  MflKrlMMxl  cf  militntinK  s^ainat  riiTciUcd  Tt\ig- 
ma,  aa  our  •tm<Jaai  aUwM.  lend,  as  far  at  they  fio,  ta  emdm  it.  Thia 
'  ,  th»  ihe  tni)J-;ni  upoluBinl  for  Utirivtlunlty  la 
'L[^  oanDlccs  «o  litilQ  cvntSdence  la  the  "  Imluo- 
"I.'  called,  and  te{[iinlini>  tiMffl  a*  ei  bnal  onljr 
'..I  uoi  place  to  bigh  a  value  on  this  work  aa  «« 
iiiH  Eniinotic*.  We  Itave  a  gn^nx  tundui-sa  fur 
UK'  '"  .1   wc  do  noi  think  anything   htw  aa  jtri  been 

csu\.'.  J  [lis  with  auiSeienl  cvnainiy  to  fuim  ilie  buiia 

uf  11'  '  '  ir  unfuvrjrablc  to  r«iv«&led  religiiui.    in  natural 

hmiii  '    '  tiocn  calablisluid,  and  navt  will  be, 

inciKi  !iiii  the  Tuioiia  hypothiM!ii  iiivnnicii 

Wm;  ■■  Innk  upon  lu  wnrih  *nry  Imlfl,  and 

tnai:\  .  -.-c  :itlenipie  to  explain, and  aMsiimrs  aa 

Ihr  li,i-.  ..     .    ,,.... ^  ..uL  bMllQve  tit  be  t^xptlcablu  "D  Hiiy  naitk- 

t«l  prini^jjilcj.  Wij  lirudj  U<:imi:  Gud  h»a  made  of  one  lilwii  pll  ibr  (i»- 
hons  of  men.  but  we  do  nut  boK«*o  thibi  ihcn)  nm  any  knirwo  nr  tten  nn- 
known  natural  pnnei|tl<s  on  which  the  varieties  of  racn  nnd  oilm  which  wn 
BOW  diNMTfr  can  b«  explained.  Wo  do  not  btlieve  Ihal  wlnUt  mtin  ever 
naturallr  develop  into  aesroeai  or  aegroes  inio  wliite  men.  In  imt  Judc- 
menl,  the.  aupomatuml  iDHrTpMitieni  c-t  Gud  cr.untu  for  mnro  than  nur 
modom  nrr.ant  are  wiliini;  to  bIIdw.  W*  live  imdec  a  ■iiprriiatural  pruvt' 
denoe,  and  why  iliould  we  aeek  w  explain  all  on  thn  priaaphu  nf  a  nat- 
«al  proTldence.  and  ihua  Ut  ^prive  ouneWcB  of  ihe  BTtdencmt  nf  a  iupei- 
ipttml  piuviiloiji;!* '  Ge(i1uj>iai>  ntlnmpi  to  piove  from  iltatf  titmenilril 
wdtami,  that  ihr-  MomIr  acconnt  of  the  nrration  cannot  ho  tnio ;  hi*  t'nii- 
BMD*  prorea  that,  concedinK  *"  '''^y  '■'***  catabltahnd.  (he;  liatc  nuhur 
enDSfnted  that  acennnt.  lu  thin  he  U  ntnainly  ri|[bi ;  bui  vre  have  very 
little  Mapocl  fur  (lie  tH>-«ilM  scieuve  uf  fp^ology.  viiiirh  in  our  Judpnrunt 
is  no  Micnva,  but  a  niaaa  uf  hy^oUieaea  piled  upnti  hypoiltmin.  Via  io 
HM  dupuu  Uh)  focu  liiif  geologitia  iidduc«  ;  but  wki  do  not  ackiiowIndKe 


nf  ttiBir  tlinniani)  and  nuo  bypoUieaea  !»• 


It  don;  Ihem.     In  »  wuni. 


I,   fi,r  ■' 


o  tiiva  bulo  puu«iic«  ii 


inraalnrRll  th«  i 


itie 


iiduRtion    St  best  t 

3   tllB 


»  poBoifah)  lo 


I  gilts  only  piutw 


bitiiv-     ^Vi'  r  <  :   I  tvtiure  tlia  reasuiiiag  twis  upon  *p<»- 

Akiw  pTlnmpt''  r   Uinta  who  al(efn|ii  la  (Mnttoven  our 

nli|>iiin  IVoni  u.  ■.:•-,■.  Gentlemen,  yuur   XMncs  is  qniw 

Uio  iinnottftirj  mi  ..  .my  cnnolusion  fruio  it  atiitjiiai  reva- 

Jalion,  !tnd  llii'i-r^'i-i  -c  lc>»?^  '••■  Kiileitain  uuy  oli|ection»  fbaniled  iHI 
It  wliidi  yiui  lijAV  lMk«  il.tiiui  yiHJt  bcadi  to  adduce:  nut  fitith  tc- 
pooo*  na  Ik  highiir  <-cnAJan  ihun  ytiiir  suinnca.  Yet  let  it  nut  ha  in* 
fbtrvtl  tinl  VD  iliiiik  little  omUick  nJmlnlila  Lvc  tut  us  of  Cardinal  Wiixt- 
mtil.  Tilvy  in  wril  ailapled  t^mnute  liie  obiLidea  to  belief  in  t«vcla- 
1|nn,  which  oro  1*^11  by  a  Utgv  ctoMt ot' mindit.  And  ttiough  they  Inucb  no 
dilSeultjr  wc  Bvpr  fitli,  ovi^n  in  ths  <»tk  doyi.  of  nur  unbelief,  wa  Md 
thoin  viiry  bnpuitanl  under  mnto  ihui'vH!  point  of  <ievr,  and  higliljr  Mr- 
rltMablo  uiinir  day  and  c^t'iiHraiion  in  thdmiwe  of  truth-  Thi«  iaonutigh. 
It  ift  oun  ti  pruvidu  for  tliu  w»rit»  or  w^^  ;  God  will  tdim  up  iiwa  lo 
ptnvido  foe  thn  wunl*  iif  In-monow.  -y. 

The  uihcT  watfctolitd  need  no  oantRient  ^ynis  wiih  llipm  Mwvrs. 
MiiTphv  &  Ctii  hava  Mint  ua  n  0>>fr/iii/n  ,irSe^ll^t  Utuory,  rrvuHd  by 

Dr.  0'»oilt(,laKiJiof  Mnytiooth,  f ,-   '  -'      '--' "— ' ' 

St.  Iiiguiin'n  walk  an  The  UiTig't'' 
/uauiu;  The  Saury:  aud  thai  > 
at  ita  MM  1*0  Km  a<9i;it4iuied  with.  '* 
■Uo  unt  i»  uoniher  eiipy  of  T^r  .■ 
dnoinE  u*  to  modify  the  judjcmoni  >> 
But  ne  haee  nran  no  ruaonn  to  elm 
who  adintnt  it  wiiidd  prrhipB  bn  Ic- 
IbIhIiI  write  nf  il  ihsn  ih<.y  wirin  vi 
£^H»/r  wa  Imvb  a  tiieti  ppmnal  » 
nol  wantonly  wnund  hi*  iRdinEa ;  1 
dal  and  juM.     Wu  nisy  uf  Dituiw  i 

lUter  klliiwliiQly  or  wilfully  \n.\n'i. 
««  indieatnd  lu  tlio  milil>  -  [    . 
in  The  S/KifwiJ'c,  wu  nii;::;i 
BBTJu,  cinilAiiia  wiriiu  ^<  >  ' 
■Ml  that  tipnn  ibe  wli»li'   .. 

Ofirn  and  imnly  pcoroum 1. 1. 

ru  ileny  It  all  lucril,  or  to  diKHutiuL 
twullni;  ll>     Cuiiir>sr«d  with  wi>rk>- 


nitndald*,  hut 


■liould  bo,  V 


fiud  i 


defccUvi 


7.    '/V   TMirltUi-nr  af  fSofoMtr.     I'raintatcd  Oom   Hie   Frrtioh    of  Oia 
Asal  r.  E.  Cuixsiv.     Now  Turk;   Coxiins.    !S53.    ISwi.    pti- SST. 

Tntaia  dMidrully  nnit  of  thir  brnt  (>nok»  tlinl  h«*  lewntJr  U 
Ills  AiMincsn  piu».  and  w«  tiiaJob  iku  aalliDr,  Ihu  iranolatur,  • 
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pnbltsher  btt  |ti*i>ij[  di  bo  excalisnt  a  vnik.    The  cmlj  (hS 

regard  W  it  i*  lb"l  pei>(jle  will  not  rend  it  an  generally  as  ""i?' 
wtitifn  uith  ^real  eliiqucncu  and  hrilUaiicy  iif  'i-.'" 
iBtcilinK,  and  wiilial  uulf  profound.      TIioihi   '•'■ 
talue  of  iliB  senlimental  iiionilii;'  iif  Roumwilii   ' 
prueurc  and  siudy  it;  and  tm  sliiiuld  nil  who  ««i< 
UuiiR  of  lave  and  mBiiJkgB  wid  the  cnjoyinont  ol  [< 


8.  Alhrm,  or  the  JliHoru  ef  a  Ymmg  Punimr  B?  J-  V.  Hobtiwotiw. 
A  New  and  Iteiisvd  Edi'iiun.  N«w  Torfc:  B«dtletd.  inas.  3  tuU. 
ISmu. 

Da.  HuKTiMOTON  has  nmitted  serenl  otihe  frntu^gn  which  b  hi*  fitat 
cdiliun  had  been  objected  toas  uttiBiiIilMiu  mtMlesty,  and  ulheiwiMravlBed 
the  wurk,  but  without  delracliii);  sny  lltlnp  fruiii  ii*  raeinsu  ni  iu  iiiiiiTvaL 
Thera  in  no  iiutfttixn  thnt  Mt^a  to  >.  wnrk  of  Rl>]Uly,  p«lhB|ia  wo  »hnn\A 
uj  peniiJB,  and  it  ha*  msnf  boaiiliful  iind  louehing  scsnca,  nni)  aiach  dna 
descnptiiin.     Wa  wish  vo  cptiM  coitinicnd  l(  wiihaut  revlirve,  liui,  ailet 
' '       '    '^.('^Kt  tuipruvinneiilufllie  Gml.     IliaoutUiat 
>iiiiT«*iii(ina  Me  lit  themwhM  iiir««*tvn  to 
old  be  «i)  fiatidioOB  u  10  objoci  M  ilicfli, 
b  deftnd  them,  or  tagamt  ihn  very  ibnagbia 
..    «  ibat  ihey  are  mndcit,Btid  nurowon- 
h  them,     The  author  lina  hy  hia  bad  tuie 
linpuritf  uf  hvan.     He  forifEiB  ihal  ualura 
-  ■nnmly  pOTla,  and  iliat  not  all  ihHt  is  Mt- 
Tho  iDurnliK  >na  a  jmfvvi  iighl  \o  ij^ 
I  Id'hla  woth,  hul  It  aliDuld  bo  hmiiul,  not 
itKiiKKdi  n-kiiirp,     Thara  ib  r>ti  d>)ui>(  thiti  a  nnile  G^uni  may  W  ctiuli!, 
ami  ih3i  ^   (i;'<irr  ititiv  tx'  immodffii,  IhniiKb dnpiil  ti)  (he  lipeb  and  tbs 
IliTKi^        '"        '.  '-     ..  rlin  ijiiril  ihn  aiibt  bntaihc*  intn  hi*  rnrniinn.and 
till  '  Aiiil  %fv  apprettend  that  Ihn  ubjccliitn  in  thn  lu- 

thot  '    I  an  iiudn.  fnr  thai  ihay  an  nni,  bin  tbai  Imi 

fail->  .  Hi  -x  purfL-cily  choBtD  spim,  !uid  III  doilm  ihem 

wiiti  .1  ,  ....   ..iiiii'aiiiKi.     Qiit  VVHH  tbo  moal  cbaatp  fieuru  ever 

Iin>du':uO  Uy  m  aiiici  may  btt  m*dr  l]i«  occMlnn  of  iaimodtai  ibuuirtKa,  IT 
(tin  aniai  innt«  fun  M  pauw  bafbi*  it,  and  cuntlnce  ynufwU  that  il  U 
Dodcat,  luid  not  ImmndMi.  Tbe  aothnr,  we«re  aute,  inean*«r«IJ,  bni  he 
b  a  liltte  foaajr  whon  women  a.n  concerned,  and  ib  too  fniul  Df  adjiifting 
their  (wru sea,  lyinf  on  lliMr  allplien,  or  aiuiiolliitig  the  fdlda  nfllieir  pal- 
tieoAla.  and  Dot  runl0nle<l  wilh  iRdolft^ng  his  fussy  dispoailum.  tie  louka 
yoii  vary  inniini>»ily  in  ihe  htw,  and  iell«yuu  ihere  is  iiuihinit  impnipar  tn 
a])  lhi»,  for  he  mnana  nothing-  faihapa  there  is  not,  hut  ba  would  do 
fcettai  uui  to  clullungo  ns  tv  diicusB  it. 


0.  taJrBird    A  TbAr.     By  Ljiut  Geoaoi«HA  FuLcrnTOK.     Nan  Vnrli ; 
Appfeton  At  Ua.     1B53.     Three  voLumes  in  one.     l^cua.     pp.  32^. 

Wc  innrli  prGArr  LjiJif-Bint  m  Qranllftf  Manor,  in  n  teiij^na  and  n 
p«lni  of  view,  altboufti,  intulleoiu&lk;  4ad  aitiBiicallf  t 
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DM]r  Ihlnk  Ja^feHoi.  We  nnnni  iaj  that  it  Js  a  pmilirelf  gWM)  book) 
kir  llint  la  Initra  than  we  can  say  of  sn;r  noval  we  ever  raad ;  bnt  it  i^ 
with  all  JU  iU[irobnt)iliiieB  and  unnaluiaJnesa,  a  very  inlemlins  bnuk,  wM 
U  haniileu  ta  sny  nuvel  we  ever  exneci  to  see  written.  If  |MMp)e  vSi 
nail  udVflla,  aiud  we  auppoae  they  will,  we  know  none  thai  ws  Cmi  mmtt 
ODrutarTodlj'  rWunmend  Ihin  Lady-tiird.  It  ie  a  wnrk  of  great  [tnwWi 
and  imiTDmhat  ibSMlbotis  a  wnman  of  keen  inarghi,  careful  obaurvaMoB, 
B  Tiiid  hut  fihaatoiwid  imasinaiiou,  and  a  elrung  and  vell-oultinUf 
miiid.  The  general  tonsof  ihc  work  is  aubdiied,  and  there  i>  ■  caliDBeH) 
a  sewuity,  s  rupuu)  abost  it,  that  is  ni  rare  as  refreshing  >d  b  mndna 
wtiui.  Wa  lik«  (ti«  autliM'periH>nal3y  much  better,  as  w«  vpe  bar  li«n^ 
than  as  vrc  «lw  her  immedlHUty  after  her  ceniersion,  in  Granllr^  Mamar. 
Wo  than  iravii  hnra  Tnund  wiCdin^,  a«  she  deserved  ;  vo  ber«  plve  bees 
civil,  indeed,  a  rathur  aordiNl  p«eting,  and  assure  hei  (hat  w*  cmx  now 
la'fl  Slid  hoiioi  bur.  As  lun^  at  thit  wtilei  no  wiirsa  novels  than  La^ 
Bird  wn  will  not  complain,  anit  MtU  relax  sumewhal  our  geDoml  ruwi 
tuuchins  fcmftic  literature  in  h»r  bvor. 


Wrt  do  not  kuow  who  is  the  -^•.>\-- 
pnblicititDn,  but  Ir)  he  wfio  Iiq  will.  ti 
effort  in  a  right  diraciian.  Tbeg;Mii^i:i< 
•uund.bm.uotisi'pilr  ft'rtlio  Inttcul  (>.■  -..i.. 
IMS  rei|ulred  by  the  nuttiora  uf  the  ttmncmti  >>■ 
aenvH  on  the  aide  of  hi*  mttnluacons,  biii  thn 
on  ilio  aido  orthsini.    Tiia*  ia  alwnts  iha  n•l^ 
Hrvaiivo.     In  order  to  kaaPre1n9l.ini    tj  r., 
hia  op|uinenU  and  ilien  lis  can  of-|>i>"' 
Domntuu  aense,  M  ihflv  QUI  iitinosii  i<< 
to  luKln-     It  ■"  ■">!/  'ha  Cuhnlie  w  h 
MnMenincidciii,a[idit  iaimlvlie  whi'  ' 

conserraliam  ur  oppuw  ntlieaiiam,  an  11  i-  .m  ;,  _ 

ity  »itli»ul  dereiidlng  deMpoUsai,  nr  liMrty   »■  r.-hf. 

The  aaOiiiT  of  Uie  bniik  bufure  iia,  how«ior,  >li: 

queuily  liis  lo^ic  is  nm  eqiml  to  his  jiraciical  v 

Iinriiit  to  the  iliTctnnv  which  he  baa  inieedctl  10  •uptm,  Ai^irdliEloA^ 
we  And  many  tliin^B  in  hia  book  Ibat  wo  lika,  ud  llM  fffuid  UleaUoaagil , 
the  aulhuT  shuuld  l>e  met  with  imiwul  &nd  « 


tl.  &aa/t>n  f«  ^nmicd.  An  AAdnts  dthctrtd htf»Tt tkt  PkilaJttiaii  ^^ 
rirty  of  atergVaum  ColU'gt.  1).  C.  at  At  Annual  OinunAUWnrn/.  MI ' 
JvfyHO,  laa.  Bj  RiciMRii  11.  C1.J11111K.  A.  M..  ofWudiinEinn  Cnir* 
Tu  which  i*  tiiipended  3  l^lnlogua  ut  the  Mi*iiib«ta  al  tbe  PbilndoflU^^ 
Society.     WaahlHBWD  ■  Towers.     lasB.    »i».    pf.  4B. 

\  HCLTiruua  of  pamphlets  ani  sent  in  ui  duHuc  tbo  ynu  ftma  nilt 
nansof  tbti  euiiniry,  the  gmul  jiarl  of  which,  we  muil  ainfeM,  »«  itii* 
upoa,  Mid  thia  AddrMs  iirnbably  w»uU  liave  sbarsd  tlio  foto  at  tn  manj  s| 
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era,  if  we  bad  nol  sin<?e  receiving  it  formed  a  very  plensant  scqaaintance 
wiih  ii5  aullior,  —  a  brilliant  yming-  Cslhotie  lawyer  of  Wanliinglon,  and 
one  ol  ihal  nuble  army  of  youne  men  rising  up  amonp el  uo  prepared  La 
adorn  ihe  latioua  walks  of  civil  life,  and  who  are  nol  afraid  dot  atihaineii 
to  attach  themselves  to  sound  prinpiplea,  and  lo  profeaa  and  \a  prsellw 
thuir  religion.  Thpse  are  ihe  "  Younjr  America"  in  whom  we  hwB 
bope.  They  love  God,  honor  the  law,  and  with  Iho  DiTine  bleEsin^'  will 
■ave  the  country.  We  love  and  honor  these  young  men,  and  never  shall 
they  lack  our  sympathy  or  encouragement. 

We  have  read  ihis  Address  with  real  pteasnfe,  nol  only  for  ila  inlrinrie 
merits,  which  are  very  considerable,  but  becailw  we  have  occasionally  tea d 
addresses  delivered  before  the  young  men  of  Georgetown  College  whlah 
seemed  to  us  lilted  only  lo  encourage  the  wont  tendencies  of  the  couniry, 
and  which  we  could  commend  only  as  evidence  of  the  individual  freedom 
left  by  the  good  fathers  lo  iheir  pupils.  Mr.  Clarke's  Address  is  spirited 
and  eloquent,  marked  by  vigorous  Itiought  and  sound  doctrine.  The  aivi 
thor  has  done  well  to  call  atientioii  to  the  Euciitlistie  tendeneiea  of  iha 
country.  These  tendencies  ate  alronger  than  must  of  naitnacine,  —  Ihaa 
even  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  can  be  made  lo  believe.  They  are  fuB- 
tcrod  by  the  prevailing  Calnnism  and  Puritanism  of  a  large  portion  of 
.....  „o..r,i=      'ph..  Uoi.,..  M~....>  Law  movement  is  only  a  reproduction  of 

a,  and  the  Puritans  in  the  early  culnnial  I 
la  decidedly  socialifilic  in  its  character,  ii 
^^  ividjB&l  to  society,  the  liberty  of  lliei  individual  | 

to  tbe  deHpoii^Hf  ibe  {late.  Abolitionism,  WomenVKigliis-um, 
•11  other  !£■<  «aTocated  Tty  our  modern  philanthropists,  ate  of  the  s 
.'^iract^rfm  CalTinistie  and  Sucialisiic  The  leading  politicnl  doci 
'^''•'--  ^^Y^moancy  itself  as  now  generally  uadcrslood,  is  only  the  poltt> 

of  Calvinism,  snd  it  wants  tittle  of  being  purs  socialism,  fot  itl 

.  ._  God,  and  tenders  society  supreme.    In  fact  socialism  is  noiliit  ~ 

il  PpBlMinntism  gone  to  seed,  and  no  man  can  be  a  consislent  Proiesia: 
rilliunt  holding  alllbe  principles  riecessary  to  serve  as  the  logical  basis  ol 
liatistn.  None,  therefore,  but  a  Catholic,  as  we  so  often  repeat,  can  ef 
intly  01  auoceMfully  attack  the  aocialistio  teodeacies  of  ihft^ 


.  IBstoire  Je  la  PirpaiiU,  pendant  k  XIV.  Sikk,  aiirc  dft  NoUt  ei  detA 
Fitca  jusHfiEaliva.     Par  l'Abb*  J.  B.  dmiSTtii-Hf,  Curf  da  Diuc«ss  | 
I   de  Lyon,  et  Merobre  dii  Cercte  litl^raire  dc  Lyon.    Ouvrage  dedi£  a 
'  Froinence  le  Cardinal  de  Booald,  et  appiouvc  par  elle.    Parts.    185; 
Tomes,    8vo. 

la  a  reij  iiileresling  and  valuable  work  on  an  important  epocb  H,  _ 
DclesiBStical  history,  embracing  the  reMdence  of  Ihe  PopM  at  Avignon,  I 
It  schism  of  the  Weat,  and  the  Council  of  Constance.     The  auiliof 
}  Imve  performed  his  task  conscientiously,  and  generally  in  a  v 
tllsfi^clory  manner.     The  Introduction   comprises  a   sketcli  o(  Ihe  c 
anstilulion  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Ihe  best  wo  h&ve  kvvu, 
nithor  is  modest,  sober,  and  really  learned.     In  general,  wu  ga  aloug  v  .._ 
m,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  inveaiigaled  the  history  of  the  Papant 
B  Ihe  tenth  century  wiib  the  care  he  has  given  to  that  of  the  Papacy  in  ii 


IJuly. 

tlM  ra]>id  (Irnich  ho  g{^ea  ho  r(i|innn  whal  we  TCfpnd  u 

tinli^  <irlhr<F>ilii>.  Wcdo  nui  prcniselv  hke  the  mnnoBr  In  ythtdb 
■  ""  ''  M  iliu  Spvcnth.  Si.  ljroB"r¥  "■»•  no  iiirio*«Mir, 
! i"  fjillli  n*  &  CbiIioIic,  iii>i  iij  bu  mt'rn  bunMMi 
'iiiicyof  ihn  Pupal  power.  Id  writina  ^f  til* 
■L-cina  hilfto  forgot  Ihai  he  u  wriUnp  uf  lln 
<^  iwtibeK  luu  much  tii  the  nun,  m<(  eiiDUfb  ■ 
'  lulliftKn,  ihi-uiih  *  Frenchman,  tiuriin  i»  iwt« 
.1 1'apial  Hs  wn  wish  he  w>*.  W*  aliall  pri>b4Uj 
^  wiib  soma  liiUa  rewrve  we  can  mainiincwl  la 


13.—  I.  UiHeirt  du  Panlifitat  A  Otmmt  XJV.  D'aprii  Jr» 
%iKdrii  ia Ardarn  StcrifsAi  VtOkan.    Par -^iuihtwTwws 
it  rtlnliilie.      Trailuite  ile  lAlleitM^d  Miua  k-«.  Veux  il«  l*A< 
PiiUL  i>cO«ai.ni,  MiMlnniiru  A.pMtvltqu«.     Pvi>.     IfifiJt. 


Tm  lud  ur  ihfw  toIuum*  U  vorjr  VsJoalilCjI 
Thoin*!  I'M  iflnppiiitiiW  u»,     \Vn  do  i      •^-  *" 


<ra>  a  qticsliijif  of  ospetiiriuiy,  iil  wbirl 
juilfle  And  it  doM  not  tit'ooinif  u»  W  ao^ui 
BUUDOty,  mii  wt)  hunui  uJbu  tlie  Suunty- 
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Art.  I.  —  The  Eclipse  ofWtiilh ;  or,  A  T\sii  to  a  RfMgious 
Sceptic.  Fourth  BdltiDii.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nicbols, 
&  Co.    1S53.     isfc).    pp.  452. 


This  isi  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  work,  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Jlpnry  Rogws,  of  whom,  we  must  confess,  we 
know  notUii^  except  that  he  is  the  author  of  several  very,  i 
Blriliitig  ifttiaes  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  The  work  itfeii]!, 
however,  Ir  one  o(  the  most  n-markable  works  on  religious 
tOf>(tffcithat  hn«  recently  issued  from  the  Protestant  press, 
wh''(.hA  ill  England  or  in  this  country.  It  ia  directed 
cbtt^lly  iffiiiiat  modern  spiritualism,  or  what  Mr.  Andrews 
Nprton  ot'  Cambridge,  some  few  years  since,  very  happily 
di'ooiniiiated  "  the  latest  form  of  Infidelity,"  and  which 
we  have  oftpn  treated  in  these  pages  under  the  name 
of  Tfanscendentalism,  of  which  Mr.  Morell  in  Scotland, 
ThroAwe  Parker  and  Horace  Bushnell  in  this  country, 
and  Princis  William  Newman  in  England,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives best  known  to  our  readers.  Its  design  is  to  prove 
that  this  modem  spiritualism,  which  professes  to  be  Chris- 
tian, and  wore  Christian  than  Christianity  itself,  and 
which  rejeot^all  external  authoritative  revelation  and  falls 
back  on  a  sji^tuat  faculty  of  man's  own  nature  as  the 
source  of  all  r^Tgious  truth,  is  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ] 
a  mere  illusion,  and  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
jccling  the  Bible  aa  an  external  authoritative  revelation  < 
and  the  rejection  of  all  religion;  and  therefore  that  the 
modern  spiritualists,  whatever  they  may  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  are  really  infidels,  —  as  much  so  as  the  old  English 
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The  Ellipse  0/  Fnitk. 


[Oeb  J 


i  Prenrb  Philosophcra  of  the  Ia«t  centtiry.      His  I 

I  we  think,  iu  a  masterly  inantiiT,  with  great  i 

i  farce  of  rtra»unti)g,  and  witli  alill  greater  wit  J 

--  .  **'y- 

B  Ttnrlr  liiis  a  slight  tiin-ud  of  fiction  running  tbroagh  - 
\t,  cm  wbicli  tlie  uurhor  slriu^n  liiti  arguments   and  discoa-  I 
s'lona.     It  prol'ci^nea  to  be  addresBcd  by  the  writer  to  bu  i 
brcthrr,  rcpresnutcd  aa  a  raistflionary  atnoag  the   beatbeo.  1 
It  opi'nn  with  a  Icltpr  to  the  broihrr,  RivinB  hirn  a  rapid,  J 
!iUfii;h  of  rBliRiuHs  alTairs  iu   England,  and  commanicatBB  f 
t*i  him  rlnj  firtd    intdligejicc  timt  a  beloved  nephew,  a  i 
iniirknbly  jinimi^irit;  young  miin,  lias  befome  a  rcligioM  .| 
flcpprie  iJuriiie  'I  rrsiJcncf  in  Cinrrimny.     The  writer  pri> 
poscH  to  visit  hitn,  nitd  if  pftwibk  rentll  him  lo  betitif  in 
Chrietianity.     The  main  body  of  the  work  consists  uF  an 
iinu^naryjoarnal  of  tonveWiitiona  h'?ld  with  his  nephew, 
liy  rill!  wr'jtM  and  otlit-rw,  daring  ^[is  visit-     The  whii)o 
arii'tic  mnna5*:inciit   i^  of  ii  li)gt)^|n^  ^"^'  '''*■'  fi''iit'ral 
I'urnry  I'xccDtiDii  iniiy  iw  warmij  Qoffl 
urul  topioi  aru  xJiilt'ully  ititrodoiwdi  ttltA 
arc  ea^y,  nAlurul,  ipri^hlly.  ami  well  a 
Its  will  not  permit,  ur,  u>  innkH  many  I'-i'^ial 
lowing  from  the  intriKlunlnry  lelu-r  will  p)M 
Bnbjeet  fif  llie  wiirli  lii-rnrL*  imr  r 
fair  fipepjJnen  of  thu  iiulh.tt'- 
uuncseary  to  beat  in  nitn't 
dcsvartng  to  reinovo  h)>  bti' 

to  rrulcetuntiiiiu  fruin  tbi:   lu-.. :.. 

mvnt :  — 

"  No,  it  i»  not  fnim  lliin  qnarinr  timj  RitKlAnJ  r 
tkir/iiuigon  whirb  inuiince  ralini'ii,  i'mijih,  itnii 
gnr*  Afsllir  iaovimblc,  itid  uji>t>  >. 
vivc  itie  obBolctB  |niflL     Tile  ]>t<i 
hi'f,  wtiich,  iji  vatiiiUK  rormti,  i- 

nic,  auil  which,  if  nui  dhniLt'ti.  v. 

bisbupt  a  hutii-r  luin  \a  lie  callr:Ll  li\:t\iuy 

ihttu  luiH  nlwnyn  buen  llin  eosi?.     Tlu:  tH' 

lieve  tnii  tnii(.^ti  tmturally  (irnvuki^fi  tbi:iii  ' 

jack  ba»  Immja  ntid  vrtH  ho  lUo  recoil  froi.. 

Rnmc.     It  i*  finly  ciiw,  howpvcr,  of  ili' 

difl'ljMXl  infiHdllty  witiab  i«  {lorliaps  the  uk- 

notl  of  our  rlny,     Dlhoi  ind  mutt  fn\fiM 

in  iho  phil<Mopbic  tshilmcit^tt  of  ih«  ■ip.-.  >uni  ■  -j- 

Uiy,  in  foiy  mutiy  iaiQ<Itii  wiili  tlio  mml  futlurM  »f  CoM 
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Bpeculalion.  'Infidelity  !'  you  will  say.  '  Po  yoii  ntfaa  euch 
infidelity  as  ihal  of  Collins  and  Bolingbroke,  Chubb  aad  Tiniial  I ' 
Why,  we  have  plenly  of  those  sorts  loo,  ond  —  worse;  bui  the  1 
tnosi  charming  infidelity  of  the  day,  a  bastard  deism  in  fact,  Cil\fin 
assumes  a  different  form,  — a  form,  you  will  be  surpriKcl  10  hetir 
it,  which  embodies  (as  many  say)  the  easenee  of  (^nutne  Christiao- 
ily  !  Yes  ;  be  it  known  to  you,  that  when  you  Imvo  cotised  tg  ba- 
lieve  all  ihiit  is  specially  oharacleristic  of  the  New  Teslnmcnl, — 
its  history,  its  miracles,  ita  peculiar  docfrinw,  —  you  tniiy  still  be 
a  genuine  ChristiaD.  Christianity  ia  sobiimcd  into  an  exquisite 
thing  called  modern  '  spirilualism.'  Tha  emounl  nnd  i)unliiy  of 
the  infidel  'faith'  are,  indeed,  pletisingly  diversified  wheu  you 
come  to  examine  individual  pruieesore  iherfofj  but  it  is  always 
based  upon  the  principle  thai  man  is  it  sufliciunt  light  to  himself; 
that  his  oracle  is  within  ;  so  clear  as  either  to  mipereede  tlie  ne- 
CL'ssity  —  some  say  even  the  j/oagil'lliig — of  nil  externa!  revela- 
tion in  any  ordinary  sense  of  tlwl  lerm  ;  or,  wtinn  such  revelation 
is  in  some  sense  nliowed,  to  constitute  man  the  nbsolutc  arbiler  of 
how  much  or  how  lilikflT  it  is  worthy  to  be  rrcpivrtl. 

"  This  tlifory  w«ifl|  p^Brci.-ivi!,  of  course,  cannot  Ihil  to  rcnom- 
mend  itself  by  ihb  frull-ltnOwn  uniformity  and  riistinctncH  of 
man's  religioMi  notions  ond  ttie  reatioDuhleness  of  liis  retigioua 
prnctices  I  tWil  all  know  thero  has  never  bt-en  any  want  of  a  «?• 
cliiiioni— 'IflrVhich  you  hnvc  doubtWss  hud  full  proof  among  the 
idolatrous  hnrburianx  you  fooliahly  went  to  eiilighl«'n  anil  reclaim. 
I  wish)  however,  you  had  known  it  fifteen  years  ago;  I  might 
have  had  my  bmihor  wilb  me  siill.  It  is  eeriiiinly  a  piiy  that  this 
inii'i-nnl  revelation  —  the  '  alwolute  religion,'  hidiieit,  sa  Mr. 
Thiiodoa-  Purfcer  feliuiiously  phniSBS  it,  Jii  all  relij-iuns  of  all  agca 
nnd  nation»,  and  bi>  strikingly  uvnuchfd  by  tht-  mitire  history  of 
thn  world  —  should  render  itself  su>picioiiii  ny  little  diatcrenandus 
in  its  own  uitf  rancos  nmotis  those  who  hclitve  in  it.  Yni  it  a  so. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  rtio  world,  few  nt  iho  best  can  he  got  to  • 
believe  in  the  sutliclaney  nf  the  iatemal  Ught  and  ihe  gnpi^rlliiiiy  of 
all  oxiernal  rt-veloiiotj ;  and  y«  hardly  two  of  the  '  liiilo  flock ' 
agree.  It  is  the  rarest  little  oracle  I  Apollo  himsolf  might  onvy 
iia  adroitness  in  the  uilerunce  of  ambiguities,  One  tniin  saya 
tliat  the  dtx-.Irine  of  a  '  future  liffi '  ia  undoubtedly  a  dicioie  of  the 
'  religious  Bentimt- nl,'  — '  one  of  the  few  univeraal  chaiacterislicis  of 
all  religion;  unotlter  dednrca  hit  'insight'  tells  him  noihinf(  of 
tho  mtitter;  one  ailirms  that  th»  supposed  chief  *inlUitionB'  of 
iho  'mligious  fncwity  '  —  belief  in  die  efficacy  of  prayer.  Iho  free 
willof  mnn,  nnd  liie  immormliiy  of  the  aoul  —  ore  ul  hoplnta  va- 
rinnco  with  iiilelkct  nnd  Ingic ;  olliers  exdaim,  und  snrvly  not 
without  loaKon,  that  this  casts  upon  our  faculties  tho  opprobrium 
of  irretricvoble  conlradic lions  I  As  for  those  '  spinlualisls "  —  and 
they  an,  perhaps,  at  ptesem  the  grevier  part — who  profirae,  in 
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tome  aCQ*n,  lo  pny  horringe  to  the  New  Testament,  Ihejr  arn  at 
infinite  »Bri(ince  ns  to  hoip  mucA  — wlieiher  7^,  30,  or  50  per  cnU. 
(>riu>  rocorci*  —  is  to  bo  received.  Very  few  geiao  fur  os  tlielasu 
One-  iMii  i«  resolved  lo  be  n  Christian,  —  none  more  »o,  —  only  he 
will  rc^jcci  all  the  trccDliar  doctrines  and  nil  tho  supernntunU  norm- 
tiv«s  uf  itio  Neir  reslanrtenl;  another  declan^s  ttuit  miracle*  aro 
iropoMiblu  and  •incredible,  per  <e';  a  third  thinks  thoy  are 
nmihot  iho  one  nor.  iho  other,  though  it  is  true  thai  probably  a 
QODipurutincly  small  puniun  of  thosu  narrated  inihe'book*  are 
osiatilishod  by  suuli  evidenct;  aa  to  be  worthy  of  credit, 
your  pleuauRi  id  ihv  >ul«eiiun  ;  atid  the  n\<m  freely,  a 
w  of  oiiioioo  that,  Iiuw«!VL*r  true,  thvy  are  really  of  liille  vunEic* 

Juttaav.  VVhila  mnny  extui  in  vugue  terms  of  adntiratiun  the 
ucp  'tipii-itual  insiglil'  of  the  fotmdurs  of  Christianity,  lliey  do 
nut  trouhli:  Ihcmsulves  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  exquiBite  illu- 
niinniiun  lufi  thnm  xo  concoct  that  huge  moss  of  legundary  follies 
.  Atui  my«ti£al  ilocirinus  wliich  constilule,  according  to  ili«  mudvm 
'spiriliialiam,'' thii  liuik  ofthtt  rccanls  oflhc  New  TcstRincnt,  and 
by  wliici)  iis  niilhiirs  hnve  managt-tl  to  tt^]t!a.i  (lie  « 
WH  nro  TO  iivmd  rp((r»n]hng  ihrm  yiilicr  sis  sii(ii*rstirioi 

fiHiU  orftrirnl  nnd  denigiiin);  kiinii-. 

ofwhni  llu'y  recon)  ja  ail  t»  bo  n 
timy  nevctr  did  recurd  it,  but  llut 
Ijint  into  tlicir  ttiuuilis,  linw  wi?  i-."' 
Qvnr  of  llie  stnall    refuuinder  ever  luhic  1 1.  ■ 
lliis,  however,  U  of  ibt  less  (lousrtjuiiUGe,  u>  '  ■ 
sciiid  10  UtII  us  ]uiw-  wi!  ori!  tu  acparaip  tin 
faintly  slnuilu  tb»  bugu  nuim  of  impdrc  m . 
myiJiciSini-     Baob  man,  it  himxiik,  hint  liis  <iu 
mouucU  in  bi>,'  spirituu)  faculiy ' ;  tm  cilF  -i  '  .  <_". 

in  ibnsc  ypiriluul  mtnii*nl'l)|ibir.     Ynii  will  .,i 

bnmo,  aim  bu  irontc.ni  at  onno,  wiili  tbn  tKivcrm.:'.  (,l  h>-  itibiilnta 
aulflcienr.y  of  liiii  intfirnni  Rracle,  lo  lisicn  lo  iw  rwpoo***  cMila- 
iiiviily  /  A»Jt  tbcK!  men  —  for  I  nm  nure  I  do  not  know ;  I  oqIv 
know  ihui  tho  remits  nro  very  diffcreni  —  whcihor  tbo  posseonor  uT 
•  in*lghi '  lisioos  lo  its  own  rare  voicp,  or  put*  on  ii*  epc-ctottlca  ' 
■uid  ruaifei  alotid  from  ih<!  Nfw  Tcslomtnl.  Genom'ly,  us  I  aoy, 
thriKc  good  folks  are  resolved  thai  all  that  is  eopcnialural  un«)  apa- 
dolly  in»iiii«d  in  the  sncrcd  volume  i«Io  be  rejociH;  and  a»xo 
ibc  rost,  which  by  the  way  miffhi  bo  convenieuily  publiahud  aa  tbo 
•Spirilnalisia'  Uiblo'  {in  two  or  ibroe  iJieois,  46mu,  aay),  tlmt 
-Would  Mill  roquirv  a  careful  winnowing  ;  fur,  wbile  <m«  man  iclls 
USiInt  tho  Aposllo  faiil,  in  Ins  intense  appreviattun  uf  ll>r  *apirTt- 
ml  clomonti'  made  ii}i,\\l  even  t>f  ibe  *  rtsurrcctioo  of  Otiriat,'  uud 
6rer>*>vhcre  shows  his  supenoriiy  Ki  the  Iwggarty  i-Icuh'iUs  of  hi«> 
(ory.  dogiDQ,  and  ritual,  nnotlwr  dcdanta  llmt  be  wu^  «>  Limlnvod 
by  hia  JcwJali  projudiois  and  ibc  Inimpcry  tio  lia>i  pii:Ui:d  up  at  ihu 


:s  and  fHnntical 

^iHrnind  that 
itui  ihme  niut> 
11  ihinit  what- 
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feet  or  Gamaliel,  that  he  knew  but  litlle  or  next  to  notMng  of  tlie 
real  mysiery  of  ihe  very  Gospel  he  preached  ;  Ihal  while  he  pro- 
claims ihat  it  '  is  revealed,  afier  having  been  hidden  from  sgcB  and 
generations,'  he  himself  manages  to  hide  it  afresh.  This  you  witl 
be  lold  is  a  perpetual  process,  going  on  even  now  ;  that  as  all  tho 
'earlier  prophets'  were  unconscious  instruments  of  a  purpose  ho> 
yond  their  immcdiale  range  of  thought,  so  the  Apostles  ihemstlves 
similarly  illustrated  the  shallowness  of  their  range  of  thought; 
that,  in  fact,  the  true  significance  of  the  Gospel  lay  beyond  them, 
and  doubtless  also,  for  the  very  same  reasoDS,  lies  beyund  us.  In 
other  words,  this  class  of  spiritualists  lell  us  ihal  Christianity  is  a 
'  development,'  as  the  Papists  also  assert,  aod  the  New  Testament 
its  hrst  imperfect  and  rudimentary  product ;  only,  unhappily,  as  Ibo 
developmeni,  it  seems,  may  be  things  bo  very  diflerem  8s  Popery 
and  Infidelity,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  criterivm  as  to 
which,  out  of  the  ttin  thousand  possible  develuprnents,  is  the  irue; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  less  consec|uence,  since  it  will,  on  euch 
reasoning,  be  always  something  future. 

"  '  Unhappy  Paul ! '  you  will  say.  Yes,  it  is  no  belter  wiih  him 
than  ir  was  in  our  yoBfc  sotne  five-and -twenty  years  ago.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  asttKo  old  German  Professor  in  his  lecture-room 
introducing  the  Aposlle  as  ojtamiuing  with  ever- increasing  wonder 
Ihe  varioHB  cwitradiclory  Bystenw  Which  the  perverseness  of  exe- 
gesis had  extracted  from  his  Epistles,  and  at  length,  as  he  saw  ones 
from  which  aVtry  feature  of  Uhriitliaatty  had  been  erased, exctnira- 
.  tng  in  B  fright,  '  Was  ist  das  ?  '  Bui  1  will  mil  detain  you  on  tho 
vagaries  of  the  new  school  of  spiritualists.  I  shall  hear  enough  of 
them,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  Harrington  ;  he  will  riot  in  their  ex- 
travagances and  contradictions  as  a  justification  of  his  own  scep- 
ticism. In  very  Irulh  their  authors  are  fit  for  nothing  else  then  to 
be  recruiting  officers  for  undisguised  infidelity  ;  ttnd  this  has  bfloij 
the  consistent  termination  with  very  many  of  ihcir  converts.  Yot 
many  of  ibem  tell  us,  nfler  putting  men  on  this  inchned  plane  of 
smooth  ice,  that  it  is  ihc  only  place  where  they  can  be  secure 
against  tumbling  into  InQdclily,  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Scepticism. 
Some  of  the  U.iford  Tractarians  informed  us,  a  litlle  before  croes- 
iog  the  border,  that  thoir  syalem  was  the  surest  bulwark  agaitwl 
Romanism ;  and  in  the  same  way  is  this  exquisite  '  spiritualism ' 
a  safeguard  against  inlidelity. 

"Between  tnany  of  our  modern  'spiritualists'  and  ihe  Roman- 
ists there  is  a  parallelism  of  movement  absolutely  ludicrous.  You 
may  chance  lo  hear  both  declaiming,  with  equal  fervor,  against 
'  inlBlleci '  and  '  logic'  as  totally  incompetent  to  decide  on 
'religious'  or  'spiritual'  truth,  and  in  favor  of  a  'faith'  which 
diaclnims  nil  allianci!  with  ihcm.  You  may  chance  to  hear  them 
both  insisting  on  an  absolute  submission  to  an  '  infallible  authority ' 
other  tlion  £eBiblo;  the  oiw  oxl«rnal,  —  that  is,  tho  Popo;  the 
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..  nrvl,  — thnt  is,  'Spiriliisl  Insight';  both  eimcliiig  sb- 
iii'^HJon,  the  one  to  llie  outward  oracle,  the  Churcli.  the 
i[iwnrd  nmcle,  liimselC;  both  insisting  thnt  tlio  Bibli^  a 
■  I -I  imprrfeci  product  of  genuine  Chrislinniiy,  which  i* 
liai-rLcltiJ  by  a  *  development,'  Ihungh  as  to  the  direction  of  ibot 
development  Ihey  certainly  do  not  ngree.  Boih,  if  I  raoy  jiiHgc  by 
«>mo  recent  speoultilions,  recoil  from  tho  Bible  even  more  i(>«d 
tliov  "io  from  one  another;  and  both  would  gel  rid  of  it,  —  one  by 
tockini*  it  up,  and  iho  other  by  tearing  it  to  tatters.  Thus  recW- 
fOK  m  nppmrile  dtrvOliotta  round  the  circle,  they  are  found  plitMd 
«iilij  liy  aid*-  ol  llie  same  exiremiiy  of  a  diameter,  at  the  ollUr 
twlreijiity  trf  whiob  la  [be — llible.  Tlie  resemManMs  in  some 
iRctnneu  are  an  ^trikinj^,  thai  one  is  remitidcd  of  ihnl  little  aninttl. 
An  frMli'wnlcr  ptilj/pn,  whtim  extt^rnal  stnictiire  ts  so  nbsolutely  ■ 
mere  prulotigniiun  of  ttio  inlernd,  thnl  yo"  mny  turn  him  inside  out, 
aad  *II  th"  funciions  of  lifo  go  on  jum  m  well  aa  before."  — 
f  ip.  a  -  14. 

It  will  lie  inmiireMt  to  our  reaili-^  tliiit  tJie  nuthtn-,  as  An- 
l^iratn  writers  both  at  tionie  and  jtbruml  tiii' 
butiii   uf  doing  tviT  aifict-   its  publii-affmi  in  IfMo, 
Dr.  Newman's  Theory  of    Dorolojiment  «»  a   "  ' 
tbrun,',   and   npralis  ol   it  ae  if  it  v^nm   adopted 
Chort-h,     If  the  were  the   fact,  if  wc  were  ^i^S* 
f!aibcilic  1(3  acwjit  thnt  Iheory,  wc  frankly  i^ 
sbuuUi  not  know  liow  to  reply  to  the  pnraiteliatti  tl 
htnv  nssertfl,  and  the  very  t^ravo  ohieiticins  bnaud" 
draw  froiri  il  ugainet  our  loly  rflifiion.     Ochdn  i 
tiiritiselvfa  nblc  to  reply  eali«fa<?lnnly  U'  thr-^  ul 
but  if  thot  tlirory  i»  lo  bf  ncw|iH'il 
wi-  ciitinol  open  otir  mnutb.     It  tti 
like  mir  author  n'ifre  Irsiiiinu  tbnl  f 
trine,  and  the  embarraMsment  we  {*>:■ 
aiun  aa  ht  oar  aLtuiu))U  to  di'fiuid  I  . 
Of,  !iOon  after  it£  publSoattoti,  iUfm- 
»Tite   our  first  essay  agsiuFi.  it,  an  ' 
that,  however  nnloral  it  might  be  lli 
nut  oftbc  Cbiireii,  tint  on  bis  way  t 
a  theory,  and  however  sincere  and 
lintutnnt^  i 


A'ho  itiinit  \ 


did  \ 


olii'ity.  All  wo  u»k  of  tjio 
til  rvply  lu  iJrc  niillii>r  bt-fon'  nii,  without  drnyuiff, 
#um|ilti>pi  th-it  Htv  ibeory  it  acti'ptfd  by  Pnplil*,  ti 
]il»  ai;ii.->o,  b)  onr  Church. 
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For  ouraelvea,  it   is   well  known  that  we    hairt 
adopted  Dr.  Newman's  theory,  although  we  have  unirorm- 
ly  expressed   a  high  esteem  for  the  man  himself,  and  wo 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  not  a  CaUiitlic 
duclrine;  the  theory,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  iatpoq^tcdltt 
this  euuntry  by  no  bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  afUf  we  thflilt 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  Qniversally  rejected  by 
Catholics  hero,  at  least  in  the  sense  oar  author  aasnmes  it, 
and  we  have  opposed  it.     Some  of  our  more  distinguished 
Prelates,  indeed,  have  looked  upon  the  matter  as  of  too 
slight  importance  to  warrant  our  farther  discoiiBion  of  itj  v. 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  some  other  reasons,  we  hai8 
come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  contioae  ita  discussion,  antT 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  let  it  drop ;  bat  the  ottlf 
question  that  has  ever  been  Berioasly  raised  here  since  the 
publication  of  our   first  article  on  the  subject   has  been 
simply,  whether  we  have  or  have  not  righUy  represented 
the  tlieory  ;  and  eyep  tbtwiliiestion  is  very  generally  settled 
in  our  favor,  for  it  vwel^Argued  that,  if  we  had  misappre* 
hended  or  miBrepresented  it,  Dr.  Newman  or  some  of  his 
friends  would  have  pnblidy  set  db  right,  and  given  a  clear,   ^ 
preci.se,  and  true  statement  of  it  as  they  themselves  nnder^  ji 
stand  it     T^  authorities  in  Bugland  and  Ireland  have  mt^j^ 
indeed  censured  the  theory,  dot  have  they  publicly  9ft/^ 
proved  it;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  accepted  bj:/ 
a  single  individual  out  of  the  circle  of  the  converts  from 
Anglicanism.     Without  the  least  hesitation,  then,  we  Bay, 
that  Development  in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Newman's  theory  is  so 
Catholic  doctrine.  Development,  if  yoa  are  tenacious  of  the 
word,  in  the  sense  of  rendering  from  time  to  time  prop*^ ' 
ositions  distinct  which  were  originally  indistinctly,  thoacH 
explicitly,  revealed,  of  opposing  novel  statements  of  old 
doctrines  to  the  condemnation  of  novel  errors,  &nd  of  fur- 
ther  explications  of  the  iaitb  contra  erroreg  uuur^entes,  as  - 
St.  Thomas  says,  undoubtedly  all  Catholics  admit,  but  io 
DO  other  sense,  in  so  far  bb  regards  matters  strictly  of  Catb* 
olic  faith.     In  this  sense,  hot  in  no  other,  has  there  been  a 
growth  or  development  of  the  depositum,  which  we  mast 
believe  was  transmitted  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  tiaa 
been  preserved  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  lh(^  Apostles 
down  to  U8,  in  its  integrity,  without  addition  or  diminution, 
change  or  alteralinn.     At  least  so  we   have  been  taught, 
'  so  all  the  CuthoUc  authorttiea  we  arc  aware  of,  with 
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one  voico,  assert .    TIk*  Ani^licnn  writer?,  tlnTi'lore,  \vr'  iun<T 

needs  believe,   e(nisuli   what   tliey   wi>li   rather  than   \vf::iT 

thev  have  anv  nnthoriiv  for  hcTK'N  iiiir.  whm  thev   trrrivclv 
•  •  •  *'  *  • 

asstM'l  that.  *•  Rome  ha>  hern  driven  \o  adopt  the  th«*>ry  ol 
development  as  her  only  pos>ihle  nifthod  (»1*  ineetiiii!-  t}i<' 
historical  diilieulties  in  1h<'  way  of  her  etiinnnuiion.  -jilt- 
gesied  by  Protestant  scholars,  and  (>f  defendiiiLr  her  iiiL*iii- 
fest  and  nndeniahle  corrnpiions  of  the  faith/' 

Protestants   have   no  rit^ht   to  assert   that    the   thoorv  i^ 
adopt(Hl   hy  tlie   (.'liurch,  or  accepti'd  as   Catholic-  tioctrine. 
on  the  authority  of  a  hook,  written  no!  even  hv  a  CnTlinlie 
layman,  hut  hy  a  Protestant,  or  at   least    hy  an    antlinr  //' 
trufisifit  from    Prot(^<tantism  to  Catholicity,   even   tho'iuli 
that.  hot)k  may  have  remained  unctensured.     The  fact  that 
no  one  has  or  can  have  any  rii^ht  to  re'i^ard    Dr.  Xewman's 
Kssay  as   authority  for  Catholic  d<Htrine  is  probaMv  tIi-^ 
reason  why  the  authorities  in  England   hav(^  not   ceusur««l 
it;  and   perhaps  th(»  reason  why  no  particular  notice  ha- 
been  taken  of  th(^  fact  that  soujc  retain  th«»  th<»orv  sir.cf. 
their  admission  into  the  Churc^h  is,  that  full  eoniidcMice  is  fell 
in  their  Catholic  simi^licity  and  intentions,  and  thai  in  lime 
they  will  outi^row  it,  and  drop  it  of  thems<'lves.    Rome  docA 
not  usually  inle'rfere  in  (luestions  of  this  sort  till  thev  are  for- 
mally  ))resented  for  h(»r  adjudication,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  this  (juestion  has  ever  been  so  j)resented.     That  the  au- 
thor of  this  theory  has  been  honon^d  by  hissu|>oriors,  and  a|)- 
parcntly  enjoys  their  full  confidencv,  is  no  indication  that  his 
theory  is  approved,  becaus(»  the  honor  and  eonlidenee  iiiav 
well  he  bestowed   upon  him   for  his  learnintr,  ability,  zeal, 
and  (levote'dness,   or  liis   merits  in  other  res))ects  {  sinre, 
thoui^h  h(»  has  not  indeed  publicly  retracted  the  theory,   ho 
does  not  seem  disponed  to  maintain  it  with  obstiiiaevr<loes 
not  put  it  prominently  forth,  and    is  not   engaijjed   'in    any 
attempt  to  propairate  it,  or  to  |)crsuad(»  others  to  adopt  it/ 

Hut  the  point  to  which  we  more  particularly  wish  to 
dirt»ct  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  not  the  parallelism 
which  our  author  attJ'inpts  to  run  between  Catholicity  and 
modern  spiritualism,  —  a  parallelism  which,  we  repciit,  we 
should  not  know  how  to  deny,  if  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of 
development  wcu*  Catholii;  doctrine  :  but  the  dist  iiu-t' ad- 
nii>>ion  that  there  is  a  suhth*  inlidt^lity  sappinii^  the  reli*'- 
ious  belief  of  the  people  of  Jiiii^land,  that  an  eclipse  has 
come  over  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  world,  and   that  the 
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great  battle  is  now  to  be  fought  for  Christianity  itself.  All 
this  is  unquestionably  true,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it 
is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  Protestants  them- 
selves, and  that  grave  and  learned  men  lilve  our  author 
see  and  confess  that  there  is  serious  cause  for  alarm.  Ill 
such  Protestants  as  reallv  desire  to  be  Protestants  without 
rejecting'all  Christian  belief  and  giving  up  all  religion,  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Protestant  world  is  very  far  from  en- 
couraging. That  world  is  rent  asunder  by  two  formidable 
parties  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  alike  hos- 
tile to  the  Christian  or  religious  pretensions  of  Protestant- 
ism. Between  Tractarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  mod- 
ern spiritualism  on  the  other,  what  is  called  "  Protestant 
Christianity  "  threatens  to  disappear,  and  the  author  has 
sounded  his  note  of  warning  none  too  soon, —  most  likely 
not  soon  enough. 

The  Protestant  world,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  philosoph- 
ical spectator,  is  distinguishable  into  three  classes,  —  the 
Catholicizing  classi  the  infidelizing  class,  and  the  unthink- 
ing, unreasoning,  or  inert  class.  These  three  classes  have 
their  origin  and  foundation  in  Protestantism  itself.  Prot- 
estantism, as  we  often  have  occasion  to  repeat,  strictly 
t^ken,  is  purely  negative  in  its  character,  but  loosely  taken, 
as  it  is  by  Protestants  generally,  it  is  a  mixture  of  certain 
half-truths,  or  mutilated  dogmas,  retained  by  the  Reformers 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  certain  infidel  principles 
and  denials  which  the  Reformers  opposed  to  Catholicity. 
As  embodied  in  the  formulas  or  symbolical  books  of  the 
several  sects,  the  Catholic  elements  retained  are  ineomplete 
and  insufficient,  and  the  infidel  elements  remain  unde- 
veloped. The  unthinking,  unreasoning,  or  inert  Protes- 
tants, who  are  a  very  numerous  body,  see  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  never  once  suspect  that  Protestantism  is  not  all  of  a 
piece,  or  that,  it  is  made  op  of  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
is  in  itself  incoherent,  incomplete,  and  insutficient,  —  uncer- 
tain, self-contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  that 
really  thinks  and  reasons.  Pressed  by  no  logical  wants,  feel- 
ing no  necessity  of  unity,  consistency,  and  completeness  of 
doctrine,  they  are  content  to  receive  passively,  without  a 
thought  or  a  question,  the  formulas  of  their  respective  sects, 
and  find  scope  for  whatever  of  mental  activity  they  may 
have  in  matters  unconnected  with  religion.  In  a  religious 
eense,  these  arc  simply  dead,  and  of  no  account.     But  the 
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other  two  classes  are  aware  of  the  incomplete  and  contra- 
dictory charact(»r  of  Protestantism  as  it  eame  from  the 
Reformers,  and  as  it  is  still  vai'uclv  and  nominallv  held. 
They  both  see  that  it  is  hrteroircncons  and  incomplete*,  and 
they  feel  deeply  and  strongly  the  necessity  of  clearing 
it  of  its  inconsistencies,  of  reduc^ing  it  to  doctrinal  unity, 
and  of  developing  and  com[)letins:;  it.  The  first  class  seize 
upon  its  Catholic  elements,  that  is,  on  tiie  Christian  doc- 
trines, which,  in  a  form  more  or  less  mntilated,  it  still  pro- 
fesses, and  seek  to  develop  and  complete  them  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense;  the  second  class  s(»ize  upon  the  distinctively 
Protestant  elements,  and  seek  to  develop  and  complete 
them  in  a  Protestant  sense.  'J'hns  the  tendencv  of  tht^  for- 
mer  is  necessarily  to  Catholicity,  and  of  the  latter,  to  inli- 
delitv.  These  two  classes  are  all  in  the  Protestant  Avorld 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  They  divide  between 
them  all  the  intellectnal  life  and  activity  in  regard  to  ndicj- 
ious  subjects  that  Protestants  can  lay  claim  to.  The 
'  other  class,  under  the  religious  point  of  view,  are  nobodies, 
at  best  only  an  in(»rt  mass. 

The  Catholicizing  and  the  infidelizing  classes  of  Protes- 
tants have  been  very  well  represented  in  Kngland  by  two 
brothers,  John  Henry  and   Francis  William  Newman, — 
both  remarkable  men  in  their  way,  and  very  nearly  equally 
distinguished  for  their  ability,  their  accpiirements,  and  their 
earnestness.     Both    were  bronght  up  Protestants    in    the 
Anglican  Church  ;   both  early  felt  the  incompleteness  and 
insufiiciency  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation,  and 
both  wished  to  be  ("hristians  without  ceasing  to  be  Protes- 
tant or  breaking  with  the  Reformers.     But  from  this  point 
they  began  to  diverge.    The  elder  brother,  now  a  Catholic 
priest  and  Superior  of  the  English  Oratorians,  assuming 
that  the  real  sense  of  the  Reformation  lay  in  the  elements 
of   Christian   truth  it  retained,  seized  upon  these,  disen- 
gaged them  from  the  negative  principles  connected   with 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers,  and  labored  to  de- 
velop and  complete  them  in  a  Catholic  sense.     He   thus 
originated  the  Tractarian  or  Puseyite  party,  whose  aim  is 
to  be  Catholic,  without  being  Roman.     But  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  develop  and  complete  Protestantism    in 
the  sense  of  the  Catholic  truths  it  professed  to  retain,  with- 
out going  to  Rome,  because  only  in  her  communion  can 
Catholic  doctrine  be  found  or  held  in  its  unity,  integrity, 
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and  completeness.  The  younger  brother,  a  more  genoioe 
Protestant  from  the  beginning,  assuming  that  the  esseiice 
of  Frotestantifim  must  lie,  not  in  what  it  professes  to  huLd 
in  common  with  the  Church,  but  in  the  principles  and 
denials  which  it  opposed  to  her,  seized  upon  these  princi- 
ples and  denials,  the  infidel  elements  of  Protestantism,  and 
sought  to  disengage  them  from  the  Popish  elements  still 
retained,  and  to  develop  and  complete  them  in  a  distinc- 
tively Protestant  sense.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  this  purpose  without  pushing  the  Prot- 
estant denial  of  the  anlhority  of  the  Church,  and  its  re- 
jection of  the  sacraments  and  the  priesthood,  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  and  that  he  could  not  do  this  without 
rejecting  all  external  authority,  all  external  revelation,  and 
falling  back  on  his  own  spiritual  nature,  as  his  only  au- 
thority in  religious  matters,  and  the  only  revelation  of  the 
wilt  of  God  to  man.  Both  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
equally  sincere  in  the  outset,  and  both,  considering  the  re- 
spective assumptions  with  which  they  started,  to  have 
been  equally  logical,  and  to  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
equally  inevitable.  Neither  foresaw  where  he  must  end. 
The  elder  brother,  resolved  to  be  a  Christian  let  come  what 
might,  found  himself  obliged  to  seelc  admission  into  the 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  younger,  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  be  a  Protestant,  has  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  up  every  thing  distinctively  Christian,  and  to  fall 
back  on  mere  Naturalism- 
It  is  chiefly  against  the  conclusion  to  which,  in  his  en- 
deavor to  be  a  consistent  Protestant,  Francis  Newman  has 
been  forced  to  come,  that  the  work  before  us  is  directed. 
The  author  does  not  directly  attack  the  conclusion  itself; 
his  main  endeavor  is  to  show  that  it  is  unchristian,  and 
that  the  school  which  accepts  it,  however  it  may  deceive 
itself,  whatever  use  it  may  make  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  whatever  the  praises  it  may  affect  to  bestow  upon  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  is  really  as  infidel  as  that 
of  Voltaire  or  D'Holbach,  and  far  more  absurd.  In  this,  cer- 
tainly, as  our  readers  well  know,  we  agree  with  him,  for 
we  have  maintained  the  same  over  and  over  again  in  our 
writings  against  Theodore  Parker  and  the  Transcendental- 
ists;  but  is  the  author  aware  that,  in  proving  this,  though 
he  proves  much  to  our  purpose  as  Catholics,  he  proves 
nothuig  to  his  own  as  a  Protestant  ?    The  real  point  he  has 
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to  prove  is,  not  that  there  is  no  modinni  between  inficlelity 
and  rejectinjE^  the  Bible  as  an  anthoritative  external  reve- 
lation, but  that  a  loi^ienlly  niinded  Protestant  can  consist- 
ently with  the  distinctive  principles  of  Protestantism  hold 
the  Bible  to  be  such  a  revelation,  or  admit  anv  external 
authoritative  revelation  at  all.  '.riiis  is  tlietpiestion  he  has 
to  answer  as  a  l^otestant,  and  to  this  (piestion  he  gives  no 
answer. 

The  author  must  allow'  us  to  jmitest  ajjrainst  the  severe 
manner  in  whieh  he  treats  his  intidclizing  brethren.  These! 
men  deserve  his  respeet,  not  his  censure.  As  long  as  he 
chooses  to  remain  a  Protestant,  and  to  maintain  the  instiee 
of  the  Reformation,  he  has  no  right  to  com|>lain  of  them. 
On  his  premises  they  are  manifestly  right,  and  he  is  mani- 
festly wrong.  These  men  have*  had  no  more  wish  than  he 
to  reject  Christianitv  ;  th(»v  have  onlv  wished  to  maintain 
the  Reformation,  for  w-hieh  as  a  Protestant  h(»  should  !>e 
grateful  to  them.  They  have  all  been  brought  up  in  his 
Bible  Protestantism,  whatever  that  is ;  thev  have  all  b(M»n 
bred  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  (iod,  as  an  exter- 
nal, authoritative  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  as  able, 
as  interpreted  by  the  private  judgment  of  each,  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  Many  of  them  commenced 
their  career  with  great  piety  and  fervor,  after  the  Protes- 
tant fashion,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has  been 
without  a  long  and  painful  internal  struggle  that  they  have 
rejected  all  authoritative  external  revelation,  and  fallen  back 
on  the  "  oracle  within,"  and  sought  to  satisfy  the  reliirions 
wants  of  their  souls  with  modern  spiritualism.  The.  Phases 
of  Faith^  by  Francis  Newman,  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
instructive  books  that  has  been  published  in  our  day,  to 
those  who  know  how  to  read  it,  although  the  most  erro- 
neous and  false  in  its  conclusions,  unanswerably  proves 
this.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  wantomiess,  of  irreverence,  or  of 
unbelief,  that  the  earnest-minded  Protestant  inquirer,  feel- 
ing himself  bound  at  all  hazards  to  be  a  Protestant,  and 
holding,  as  all  Protestants  are  bound  to  hold, that  Catholicity 
is  a  gross  and  debasing  superstition,  gives  up  the  Bible, 
gives  up  all  external  revelation,  and  seeks  to  derive  a  relig- 
ion adequate  to  his  w-ants  from  his  own  spiritual  nature. 
He  does  so,  not  because  he  would  get  rid  of  the  Bible,  not 
because  he  would  throw  away  all  religion,  but  because 
Protestantism  leaves  him  no  other  alternative,  and  he  can 
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on  no  other  condition  retain  oven  a  shadow  of  Tcligion, 
without  ccasins:^  to  be  a  Protestant.  Never  shall  we  for- 
get the  joy  with  whieh  onr  own  heart  bounded,  when  we 
faneied  that  Benjamin  Constant  had  proved  that  religion 
has  a  firm  and  solid  foundation  in  a  law  of  human  nature, 
universal,  permanent,  and  indestructible  as  that  nature 
its(»lf,  —  not  indeed  because  it  saved  us  from  the  necessity 
of  belit^vinc:  th<i  Hibh*  or  of  submittins:  to  an  external  au- 
thoriiative  ri^velalion,  but/  b(»caus(*  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
to  restore  us  to  communion  with  the  reliijious  world.  It 
was  indeed  but  th(»  straw  to  whieh  the  drowning  man 
clings,  but  it  seemed  to  us  something  more,  and  to  give  us 
the  right  to  say,  1  too  am  a  believer;  I  too  can  look  up 
to  heaviMi  and  say,  I\[y  Father;  around  upon  mankind  and 
say,  My  brothers.  We  dare  hero  take  our  own  experience 
as  a  Protestant  as  the  key  to  that  of  the  modern  spiritualists. 
AVe  had  a  horror  of  infidelity,  and  we  were  utterly  unable, 
without  renouncing  the  Reformation  and  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic, to  maintain  belief  in  the  Bible  as  an  authoritative 
(*xternal  revelation.  Unless,  then,  we  could  fmd  a  medium 
between  believinsy  it  as  such  revelation  and  absolute  infi- 
d«  lity,  we  must  either  go  to  Rome  or  give  up  all  religion. 
No  such  medium  save  that  of  the  modern  spiritualists  was 
even  conceivable,  and  we  adopted  it  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive between  Catholicity  and  intidelitv. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  other  two  classes  of  Protestants 
should  fail  to  appreciate  the  infidelizing  class;  —  the  dead, 
unthinking  class,  because  it  is  dead  and  unthinking,  and 
has  lu)  suspicion  of  the  inconsistency,  incom|)leteness,  and 
insufliciency  of  the  Protestantism  they  passively  receive 
from  their  sects.  They  perceive  and  feel  none  of  its  difli- 
culties,  and  therefore  draw  the  most  unfavorable  conclu- 
sions against  those  who  are  laboring  in  any  direction  to 
remove  them.  The  Catholicizing  party  can  hardly  feel  the 
dittieulties  felt  by  the  intidelizing  party,  because  they  take 
it  for  granted  Ihat  Protestantism  lies  essentially  in  the 
Christian  doctrines  it  professes  to  hold,  and  that  all  one 
has  to  do  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  Protestant,  is  to  develop  and  complete  these  doctrines 
in  a  Christian  sense.  They  regard  the  tendency  of  their 
iniidelizing  brethren  as  alike  hostile  to  Christianity  and  to 
the  real  sense  of  the  Reformers,  and  hence  undertake  to 
recall  them   by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  truths  still 
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nominally  held  in  their  communion,  without  considering 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  any  ri^ht  to  use  it.  John 
Henry  Newman  never  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  tht^  real 
diflicnltics  of  his  yonncrer  brother,  and  he  sone:ht  to  retain 
him  by  alleging  the  antliority  of  the  Church,  which  he  might 
well  have  done,  if  he  had  been  a  Catholic  priest,  but  which 
in  a  Protestant  minister  was  only  intolerable  arroc^anco. 
If  we  credit  his  brother's  account  of  the  matter,  Francis 
told  him,  and  as  long  ago  as  1824,  that  to  be  consistent,  he 
ought  to  go  to  Rome,  and  would  ultimately  go  there,  if  he 
did  not  renounce  his  High-Church  pretensions.  Francis, 
being  a  better  Protestant  than  his  brother,  saw  far  more 
clearly  the  logical  result  of  attempting  to  develop  and  com- 
plete Protestantism  in  a  Catholic  sense,  and  he  seems  t*arly 
to  have  been  convinced  that  he  must  either  abandon  all  the 
positive  doctrines  professed  by  Protestants,  and  place  CMiris- 
tianity  solely  in  its  negative  elements,  or  go  to  Rome,  un- 
less he  chose  to  reject  all  religion.  Go  to  Rome  he  \vould 
not,  because,  as  against  Rome,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Reformation  was  right.  Whatever  else  might  be  true, 
Popery,  he  felt  certain,  was  false,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  false,  Protestantism,  he  held,  must  be  true.  It  was  of 
no  use,  therefore,  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  false  to  An- 
glicanism ;  what  he  wanted  was  to  be  shown  how  he  could 
consistently  hold  the  positive  Christian  doctrines  Angli- 
cans professed,  without  being  false  to  the  Reformation. 
Here  was  his  diflSculty,  and  this  difficulty  was  not  met. 

How  to  be  a  Christian  without  renouncing  the  Refor- 
mation, is  the  great  problem  for  every  thinking  Protestant. 
This  was  the   problem  with  which  we  ourselves  struggled 
from  1830  to  1844,  and  which  we  tried  in  vain  every  possi- 
ble way  of  solving.     It  was  the  necessity  we  were  under 
of  rejecting  each  solution  as  soon  as  tried,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  charge  of  fickleness  and  of  constantly  changing  our 
opinions,  which  an  unscrupulous  newspaper  press  is  so  fond 
of  urging  against  us.     We  fell  back,  as  we  have  said,  on 
modern  spiritualism,  as  the  only  alternative  we  could  find 
between  Catholicity  and  infidelity.    But  we  finally  succeed- 
ed in  discovering,  what  our  author  proves,  that  this  modern 
spiritualism   is  only  another  name  for  the  rejection  of  all 
religion.     Then  there  was  for  us  no  alternative  but  Catho- 
licity  or  infidelity,  and   we  chose   Catholicity,  though  we 
should  have  retained  to  a  far  greater  degree  the  sympathies 
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of  our  Protestant  friends,  if  we  bad  taken  the  other  alterna- 
11  ve.  The  issue,  liowever  uuieh  Protestants  may  dread  it, 
or  try  to  evade  it,  must  eome  to  this  at  hist.  The  old  Prot- 
estant  eonirovcTsies  are  ol)solete.  l*rotestantism,  as  hiid 
down  in  the  formuhuies  of  \\\i\  sec'ts,  has  gone  to  seed;  its 
stalk  is  withered  and  dry,  and  its  root  is  dead.  It  has  ex- 
hausted  itself,  and  now  only  cumbers  the  ground  where  it 
grew.  It  is  what  Carlyle  very  justly  calls  a  sham.  All  liv- 
ing and  active  intellect  deserts  it,  and  ranges  itself  either 
on  the  side  of  the  Catholicizing  party,  or  on  that  of  the  in- 
iidelizing  ])arty,  and  the  only  real  question  now  anywhere 
seriously  debated  is,  whether  we  shall  be  Catholics  or  infi- 
dels.  All  who  have  any  tolerable  understanding  of  the 
movements  going  on  in  the  Protestant  world  see  this,  and 
in  vain  do  the  Old  Hunkers  or  the  Old  Fogies  that  gather 
round  the  broken  shrine  of  their  idol  seek  to  make  up  an- 
other issue.  Their  lamentations  only  excite  ridicule,  and 
their  arguments  will  only  hasten  the  terrible  issue  they  are 
so  anxious  to  escape.  Neither  party  can  be  recalled  to  the 
dead  formulas  of  the  sects,  for  both  have  thought  too  much, 
and  have  become  too  clear-sighted,  to  be  content  with  what 
has  neither  life  nor  sense. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  of  the  danger  they 
threaten  to  Protestantism  as  a  religion  ;  but  he  thinks  the 
principal  peril  is  from  the  infidelizing  party.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  of  this.  The  Catholicizing  party  may  not  be 
the  most  formidable  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  for,  unhappily,  the  people  of  these  two  countries 
are  fearfully  engrossed  with  purely  material  interests,  and 
pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
soul.  Their  thought,  so  to  speak,  is  materialized,  and  their 
studies  are  chiefly  of  the  physical  sciences  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  industrial  arts.  Money  is  their  idol,  the 
exchange  is  their  temple,  merchants  and  bankers  are  their 
clergy,  and  trade  their  cultus,  or  external  service.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  these  countries,  the  Catholicizing  party  is  pow- 
erful. It  gains  strength  every  day,  and  constantly  are  fresh, 
warm,  ingenuous  hearts  calling  upon  Protestantism  to  an- 
swer whether  she  be  really  a  religion  or  not.  Every  hour 
is  she  reminded  of  her  incompleteness  and  insufficiency, 
alike  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Everywhere  are  her 
famishing  children  begging  her  for  the  food  she  has  not 
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to  give.  Cuii  she  hope  to  retain  their  love  and  obedience, 
if,  when  tliey  ask  htT  tor  a  fish,  she  gives  them  a  serpent ; 
for  bread,  siie  gives  them  a  stone  ? 

If  we  pass  into  Protestant  Germany,  we  find  th(»  Cathol- 
icizing party  still  more  powerful,  and  gaining  every  day  on 
the  intidelizing  party,  (jermany  is  not  at  all  what  she  was 
a  few  years  ago.  A  powerful  reaction  has  taken  place 
there  against  Rationalism  and  Transcendentalism.  AVIiat- 
ever  is  respectable  in  more  recent  CJerman  thought  and 
German  scholarship  is  on  the  side  of  the  Catholicizing 
party.  To  be  sure  of  this,  we  need  only  study  the  later 
German  theology,  so  ably  and  faithfully  represented  in  this 
countrv  by  Drs.  Nevin  and  Sehall",  of  the  so-called  Mer- 
cersburg  school.  Perhaps  still  better  evidence  of  it  is 
furnished  by  the  later  German  historians,  whether  tlu^v 
write  general  or  particular,  secular  or  ecclesiastical  history. 
Neander  himself  furnishes  ample  materials  for  refuting  the 
Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  and  Leo  leaves  the  Catholic 
student  little  to  desire.  The  taste  for  solid  studies  still  sur- 
vives in  Germany,  and  the  German  mind  still  retains  its 
freshness,  its  energy,  and  its  earnestness.  It  is  freer  than 
the  mind  of  any  other  modern  nation  from  WiVit  fri vole zza 
which  Gioberti  so  justly  represents  as  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  our  age.  It  has  a  straightforwardness,  a  down- 
rightness,  a  heartiness,  from  which,  in  spite  of  its  tendency 
to  theorize,  great  good  may  well  be  expected.  The  seri- 
ousness and  erudition  with  which  German  scholars  have 
vindicattni  Catholic  ages  and  Catholic  characters  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  |)owerfnl  influence  on  the  course  of  German 
thought,  and  must  tend  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  now  everywhere  so  visible.  Nobody,  in  Ger- 
many,  who  is  any  body,  would  risk  his  reputation  in  repeat- 
ing the  old  Protestant  versions  of  Church  history,  or  the  old 
Protestant  sneers  at  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a  man  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  new  Rip  van  Winkle.  We  confess 
we  hope  much  from  the  Catholicizing  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many,—  more  indeed  than  from  the  Tractarians  of  Eng- 
land and  this  country;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  that 
Protestantism  will  find  itself  before  many  years,  not  only 
tried  and  condemned,  but  executed,  in  the  very  place  of  its 
birth.  Our  author  may  sneer,  may  speak  of  the  madness 
and  folly  of  expecting  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  past ;  but 
he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  what  he  calls  the  faith 
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of  the  past  has  never  itself  fallen  into  the  past;  it  has  been 
alwavs  a  living  faith,  and  to  revive  it  in  the  Protestant 
world  is  only  to  tnrn  that  world  from  the  dead  to  the 
livini^. 

J^ut  he  thiiri  as  it  may,  there  is  no  cpiestion  that  the  dan- 
ger from  the  infitlelizing  party  is  great.  In  the  author's 
own  country  that  party  is  becoming  numerous,  strong,  and 
active,  and  Protestants  have  nothing  but  a  certain  vis  iner- 
ti(f'  to  oppose  to  it.  To  oppose  to  it  the  Catholicizing 
party  is  only  to  call  in  the  Haxons  to  expel  the  Picta  and 
Scots.  The  (*aTholicizing  party  may  indeed  expel  the  infi- 
dcliziiig  party,  but  to  the  advantage  of  Catholicity,  not  to 
that  of  Protestantism  ;  for  the  Catholicizing  party  need 
only  the  courage  to  be  consistent,  and  follow  out  their 
dominant  princ^iples  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  in  order 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  Church,  as  is  conceded  or  main- 
tained by  all  not  of  the  party  itself.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
0})pose  to  them  the  dead  and  putrid  carcass  of  the  Prot- 
estantism of  the  symbolical  books,  nominally  retained  by 
the  sects,  for  it  is  the  living  and  active  they  seek,  not  the 
dead  and  rotten.  Our  author,  indeed,  attempts  to  oppose 
to  them  a  .sort  of  Bible  Protestantism ;  but  it  is  precisely 
Bible  Protestantism  that  they  have  for  sullicient  reasons 
rejected,  and  which  as  Protestants  they  find  it  impossible 
to  hold.  He  tells  them  that  they  have  no  medium,  as 
Protestants,  between  accepting  the  Bible  as  an  authori- 
tative external  revelation,  and  ri^'ecting  all  religion.  Be  it 
so.  But  tell  us,  .say  they,  how  we  can  accept  that,  and 
not  be  logically  required  to  go  farther,  and  make  our  peace 
with  Rome.  You  require  us  to  be  Protestants,  to  anathe- 
matize Popery,  and  pull  the  Pope's  nose.  All  very  good. 
We  are  ready  to  do  all  this,  and  more  too  if  you  require  it. 
But  tell  us  how  we  can  be  free  to  do  all  this,  and  jet  assert 
the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  external  revelation?  Here 
is  a  question  the  author  does  not  and  cannot  an.swcr. 

We  as  Catholics,  mnjuestionably,  hold  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  an  external  authoritative  revelation 
of  his  will ;  but  no  Protestant  can  consistently  hold  this, 
and  whenever  Protestants  assert  it  they  abandon  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  take  their  stand 
on  Catholic  ground.  Here  is  the  fact  which  our  author 
overlooks.  What  does  he  gain,  then,  by  proving  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Bible  as  such  revelation  is  the  rejection  of 
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all  religion?  He  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and  re- 
lieves his  infidelizing  brethren  from  no  ditlieulty.  All  he 
proves,  if  he  proves  any  thing,  is  that  there  is  no  riiedinin 
between  Catholieity  and  intidelity.  With  all  his  abiliry 
and  acuteness,  the  author,  when  he  has  no  longer  our  prin- 
ciples to  reason  from,  and  has  something  positive  of  his 
own  to  establish,  falls  into  the  ordinary  cant  of  his  party.  lie 
talks  of  the  Bible  as  an  external  authoritative  revelation,  and 
asserts  that  there  is  no  medium  between  accepting  it  as 
such  and  absolute  unbelief.  All  very 'well.  ISo  far  we  sus- 
tain him.  But  what  does  he  mean  bv  the  Bible  ?  Is  the 
Bible  any  thing  save  in  its  true  and  genuine  sense  ?  What 
is  that  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  or  can  be  an  ex- 
ternal aulhorilalive  revelation  from  God  ?  Who  shall  tell 
us?  Shall  each  one  determine  it  for  himself,  by  his  own 
private  judgment?  So  he  maintains,  and  so  he  must 
maintain,  or  cease  to  be  a  Protestant.  Then  the  Bible  is 
to  each  one  just  what  he  interprets  it  to  be,  and  may  teach 
as  many  ditl'erent  doctrines  as  there  are  interpreters.  It  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  then,  to  call  it  an  external  author- 
itative revelation ;  for  then  the  authority  is  not  in  it,  but 
in  the  private  judgment  of  the  interpreter.  These  various 
interpretations,  these  different  and  contradictory  doctrines 
which  the  sects  deduce  from  the  Bible,  cannot  all  be  true  ; 
yet  what  means  or  what  right  have  you  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them,  since  all  stand  on  the  same  footing  ?  !Each 
has  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private  judgment  in  its  favor, 
and  no  one  has  any  thing  more.  The  Bible  and  private 
judgment  must  be  always  equal  to  the  Bible  and  private 
judgment,  and  therefore  as  respectable  and  as  authoritative 
in  the  case  of  one  as  in  that  of  another,  and  therefore  re- 
spectable and  authoritative  in  the  case  of  none. 

The  author  very  happily  refutes  Parker's  "  Absolute  Re- 
ligion," and  Newman's  "spiritual  faculty,"  by  showing 
that  neither  is  or  gives  a  determinate  system  of  religious 
doctrine  and  practice,  but  may  coexist  in  the  same  mind 
with  the  grossest  errors,  the  most  debasing  superstition, 
the  foulest  crimes,  and  the  most  disgusting  immorality. 
He  shows  that  either  is  a  mere  abstraction,  at  best  a  mere 
susceptibility  to  religion  ;  and  he  further  concludes  against 
the  authority  of  each  from  the  fact,  that  scarcely  any  two 
of  the  modem  spiritualists  are  agreed  as  to  what  are  its 
speciiic  teachings  or  requirements.     This  is  just  reasoning* 
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but  doos  not  Ihc  author  see  that  it  may  be  retorted  upon 
him  with  murderous  cflect?  By  the  very  same  process  by 
whieh  he  refutes  Parker's  "  Absolute  Religion,"  and  New- 
man's "spiritual  lacnlty,"  they  may  refute  the  Protestant 
rule  of  the  Bible  intc^rpreted  by  private  judgment.  The 
Bible  interpreted  l)y  eaeh  one  for  himself  is  in  precisely 
the  same  predieament  v^ith  the  "  Absolute  Religion"  and 
the  "  spiritual  faeulj;y/'  with  which  he  makes  himself  so 
merry.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that,  so  taken,  it  is  no  specific 
or  det(»rminate  religion;  that  the  assertion  of  the  Bible  so 
interpn^ted  may  coexist  in  the  same  mind  with  the  most 
shockins:  errors:  or  that  the  doctrines  which  Protestants 
derive  from  it,  or  hold  with  it,  are  as  various  as  the  sects 
into  which  the  Protestant  world  is  divided,  and  almost 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  individual  Protestants  them- 
selves? If  he  has  a  right  to  conclude  against  modern 
spiritualism  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  secure  to  its  ad- 
herents pure,  unmixed  truth  and  uniformity  of  belief,  why 
not  the  modern  spiritualists  for  the  same  reason  conclude 
against  the  Bible  interpreted  by  private  judgment? 

The  author  refutes  the  modern  spiritualists  so  far  as  they 
make  any  pretensions  to  Christianity,  and  seeks  to  recall 
them  to  Bible  Protestantism.  But  what  in  the  world  is 
Bible  Protestantism  ?  Will  all  Bible  Protestants  give  us 
the  same  answer?  Shall  we  not  receive  from  the  sects 
different,  and  even  contradictory  answers  ?  Our  author  him- 
self appears  to  be  a  Church-of-England  man.  But  what  is 
Church-of-Englandism  ?  Who  can  tell?  Ask  Dr.  Pusey 
and  the  Tractarians,  and  you  have  one  answer ;  ask  Dr. 
Whately,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  you  have 
another,  and  a  very  different  answer.  To  talk  of  Protes- 
tantism as  something  specific,  definite,  fixed,  and  deter- 
minate, betrays  a  want  of  common  information  or  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  the  author's  Bible  Protestantism  must 
be  conceded  to  be  as  vague  and  as  indeterminate  as  Par- 
ker's "  Absolute  Religion,"  which  is,  as  he  himself  attempts 
to  define  it,  Be  good  and  do  good,  and  then  —  you  will  be 
good  and  do  good.  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  what  is  it  to  be  good 
and  to  do  good  ?  What  is  good  ?  And  how  are  we  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good  ?  All  see  that  this  "  Absolute  Relig- 
ion "  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  therefore  a  nullity.  What 
else  is  Bible  Protestantism,  which  may  mean  any  thing  or 
nothing,  and  has  no  meaning  except  that  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  sectarian  Protestant  mind  gives  it  ? 
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Protestants  fall  uniformly  into  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing belief  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  and  contains  an  exter- 
nal revelation,  with  a  belief  of  the  revelation  itself,  —  two 
very  different  things.  To  believe  that  God  has  made  such 
revelation,  and  that  the  Bible  contains  it,  of  itself  implies 
no  belief  of  what  God  has  revealed.  The  revelation,  al- 
though contained  in  the  Bible,  is  not  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
book,  but  is  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  and  is  and  can  be  be- 
lieved only  as  that  sense  is  intellectually  apprehended  and 
assented  to.  Before  you  can  claim  to  have  believed  that, 
you  must  know  what  it  is.  This  you  cannot  know^  with- 
out an  interpreter  of  some  sort,  —  either  an  external  au- 
thoritative interpreter,  as  we  hold,  or  an  internal  interpreter, 
as  you  maintain.  As  a  Protestant,  you  cannot  assert  an 
external  authoritative  interpreter,  because  that  would  re- 
quire you  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Cliurcli, 
and  to  abjure  your  Protestantism,  a  fact  we  beg  you  to 
remember  when  reasoning  against  the  spiritualists*,  as  well 
as  when  reasoning  against  us.  You  must  then  fall  back 
on  the  internal  interpreter,  that  is,  private  judgment,  or  a 
spiritual  faculty  of  the  soul.  Here  you  have  only  your 
own  private  judgment,  or  your  own  spiritual  faculty,  to 
determine  what  is  the  revelation  God  has  made,  and  this 
is  not  adequate  for  faith,  because  it  determines  differently 
with  almost  every  different  individual.  This  not  being 
able  to  determine  with  sufficient  certainty  for  faith  what 
the  sense  of  the  Bible  is,  it  follows  that  the  Protestant 
may  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  an  external  authorita- 
tive revelation,  and  yet  not  believe  that  revelation  itself. 

Protestants  sometimes  reply  to  this,  that  God,  when  he 
made  his  revelation,  intended  it  to  be  believed,  and  there- 
fore he  must  have  so  made  it  that  all  who  are  required  to 
believe  it  can  ascertain  with  sufficient  certainty  for  faith 
Avhat  it  is.  He  made  his  revelation  in  the  Bible,  and 
therefore  private  judgment  must  be  able  to  determine 
Avhat  it  is  from  the  Bible  alone,  without  any  external  au- 
thoritative interpreter.  The  conclusion  does  not  happen 
to  follow.  Unquestionably,  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made  must  be  ascertainable  by  all  who  are  commanded  to 
believe  it.  But  it  is  not  ascertainable  from  the  Bible  in- 
terpreted by  private  judgment.  Therefore  that  is  not  the 
way  by  which  God  has  made  it  ascertainable.  This  con- 
clusion  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  the   Bible  it:self. 
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God  could  never  have  intended  that  men  should  learn  the 
faith  from  the  Bible  alone,  or  from  the  Bible  privately  in- 
terpreted, because  it  is  obvious,  from  the  face  of  the  book 
itself,  that  it  was  addressed  to  believers,  whom  it  every- 
where presupposes  to  have  been  already  instructed  at  least 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith.  There  is  no  getting  over 
this  fact.  The  Gospels  were  manifestly  written  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  believers ;  the  Epistles  are  all 
addressed  to  the  faithful,  and  are  nearly  all  simply  pas- 
toral letters  designed  to  correct  particular  errors  into 
which  the  faithful  had,  here  or  there,  fallen,  or  Avere  in 
danger  of  falling,  and  to  give  them  in  particular  localities 
fuller  instructions  on  certain  points  of  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  which  they  had  been  but  imperfectly 
taught.  It  is  very  absurd  to  pretend  that  a  book  of  this 
sort,  which  was  addressed  to  those  who  had  already  re- 
ceived the  faith,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  greater 
part  of  the  faith  to  be  already  known,  and  refers  to  its  prin- 
cipal doginas  only  as  matters  already  believed,  was  in- 
tended by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  medium,  and  only 
medium,  of  teaching  the  faith  to  those  ignorant  of  it,  and 
to  be,  as  interpreted  by  private  judgment,  the  rule  for  de- 
termining the  revelation  of  God.  God  is  infinitely  wise, 
and  the  characteristic  of  wisdom  is  to  adapt  the  means  to 
the  end.  But  here  were  no  such  adaptation.  Common 
sense  is  sufficient,  if  exercised,  to  satisfy  every  one  that 
God  never  designed  the  Bible  without  the  intervention  of 
the  living  teacher  as  the  fountain  from  which  his  revealed 
word  was  to  be  drawn.  Deny  the  divinely  commissioned 
living  teacher,  and  you  can  make  nothing  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  to  you  without  significance,  or  at  least  a  mere  dumb 
idol,  or  a  temptation  and  a  snare. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  pretence  of  some 
Protestants,  that  the  Bible  interprets  itself.  It  does  no 
such  thing.  No  book  interprets  itself.  If  the  Bible  inter- 
preted itself,  it  w^ould  have  the  same  meaning  for  all,  and 
none  who  read  it  could  dispute  as  to  its  sense.  But  such 
is  not  the  case;  for  the  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what 
the  book  teaches  among  Bible  readers  is  notorious  and 
proverbial.  The  book  itself  being  invariable,  the  same  to 
all  and  to  each,  it  is  certain  that  diversity  of  opinions  as 
to  its  sense  can  originate  only  in  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  there  could  not  be  if  it  interpreted  itself.    We 
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repeat,  therefore,  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Protestant  ne- 
cessarily finds  himself.  The  Bible  must  have  an  inter- 
preter, either  external  or  internal.  If  you  assert  the  former, 
you  must  renounce  your  Protestantism,  and  return  to  the 
Church;  if  the  latter,  you  must  abandon  the  Bible  as  an 
authoritative  external  revelation,  because  you  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  with  sutiicient  certainty  for  faith, 
that  is,  a  certainty  that  excludes  doubt,  what  is  the  revela- 
tion, and  therefore  it  cannot  be  alleged  as  authority  for  de- 
termining that  revelation.  Moreover,  if  God  has  not  so 
made  his  revelation  in  the  Bible  as  to  be  ascertainable  from 
it,  he  has  not  intended  that  we  should  ascertain  it  from 
the  Bible.  Therefore  the  Bible  is  not  an  authoritaUrc  ex- 
ternal revelation.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  all  well-intentioned  books,  and  accepted  so  far  as 
its  teachings  are  confirmed  by  the  "  oracle  within,"  and  no 
farther,  —  the  precise  conclusion  of  Parker  and  Newman, 
which  our  author  justly  resolves  into  the  rejection  of  all 
religion. 

We  assure  the  author  that  he  has  no  logic  by  which  he 
can  set  aside  this  conclusion.  The  great  difficulty  is  here 
in  Protestantism  itself.  It  has  always  betrayed,  and  will 
betray,  its  friends ;  for  if  you  take  it  on  its  professedly  re- 
ligious side,  and  seek  to  develop  and  complete  it  in  a 
Christian  sense,  it  conducts  you  to  Rome;  if  you  take 
it  on  its  purely  Protestant  side,  on  the  side  of  its  denials 
of  Catholicity,  and  seek  to  develop  and  complete  it  in  a 
purely  Protestant  sense,  it  conducts  you  to  infidelity. 
There  is  no  help  for  it^  for  Protestantism  cannot  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  or  subsist  as  a  form  of  Christianity.  What- 
ever it  has  that  even  the  great  body  of  Protestants  call 
Christian,  are  the  doctrines,  more  or  less  mutilated,  which 
it  retained  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  find  their 
complement,  their  unity  and  integrity,  only  in  her  teach- 
ing. Every  intelligent,  thinking,  and  reasoning  Protestant 
must  therefore,  in  spite  of  himself,  either  Catholicize  or 
infidclize.  The  author  in  the  work  before  us  wishes  to  do 
neither,  but  the  Catholic  reader  perceives  at  once  that  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  oppose  to  either  party,  and  is  as 
weak,  as  vague,  and  as  absurd  as  the  modern  spiritualist 
the  moment  he  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  our  Church 
to  back  him.  He  asserts  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
for  we  do  and  have  always  done  the  same,  and   he    can 
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sustain  his  assertion  by  our  authority;  he  insists  on  an 
(\\teriial  authoritative  revelation  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  this  too  he  is  baeked  up  by  us.  In 
these  matters  he  is  strong  with  our  strength.  But  when, 
ht;  has  to  maintain  something  for  whieh  he  cannot  plead 
the  Catholie  Clnirch  or  Catholic  tradition,  which  as  a 
Protestant  he  is  bound  to  reject,  something  in  which  he 
separates  from  us,  lie  cannot  stand  a  moment  before  his 
inlidelizing  opponents.  Assuming  our  Church  to  be  true, 
and  Christianity  to  be  identically  what  she  teaches,  he 
proves  very  clearly  that  he  who  rejects  the  Bible  and  all 
external  authoritative  revelation  is  an  infidel;  but  deny 
our  Church,  assume  the  justice  of  the  Reformation  in  its 
attacks  on  Catholicity,  and  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nials, can  he  then  say  this?  By  what  authority,  then,  can 
he  say  that  the  principles  of  these  denials  which  the  in- 
fidelizing  Protestants  seize  upon  and  call  Christian,  and 
assert  as  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  are  not  so? 
Who  gave  him  authority  to  say  for  others  what  is  or  is 
not  Christian  ?  Wherefore  has  he  any  more  right  to  insist 
that  his  notions  are  Christian,  than  they  have  that  theirs 
are? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark  any 
farther.  Protestants  no  doubt  sometimes  forget  their  Prot- 
estantism, throw  themselves  unconsciously  back  on  Catholic 
principles,  and  produce  some  able  and  learned  works  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  these  works  have 
on  Protestant  principles  no  value,  because  whatever  tends 
to  prove  Christianity  or  to  refute  infidelity  tends  to  prove 
the  Catholic  Church,  without  which  Christianity  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  or  an  unmeaning  word.  There  are  no  abstrac- 
tions in  nature;  no  abstraction  exists  a  parte  rei;  and 
whatever  exists  at  all,  exists  in  a  concrete  form.  There 
is  no  Christianity  existing  in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  the 
concrete ;  and  they  who  talk  of  "  our  common  Christian- 
ity," or  Christianity  common  to  the  Church  and  the  sects, 
talk  nonsense,  if  they  do  not  talk  blasphemy.  A  partial 
or  an  abstract  view,  which  shall  be  a  true  view  as  far  as  it 
goes,  may  no  doubt  be  taken  of  Christianity,  and  such  a 
view  the  sects  very  possibly  may  and  sometimes  do  take ; 
but  that  view  is  simply  a  mental  fact,  and  is  in  no  sense 
Christianity  itself,  as  an  objective  reality.  Christianity  is 
a  concrete  existence,  and,  like  every  concrete  existence,  has 
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one  form  and  one  only.  It  is  Catholicity  or  it  is  noth- 
ing. So,  thiMi,  whatever  Protestants  may  on  our  principles 
prove  that  is  coincident  with  Christianity,  it  is  idle  to 
.  suppose  tliat  on  their  own  principles  they  ever  do  or  ever 
can  advance  a  sinij^le  step,  either  in  proving  the  Christian 
religion  or  in  refuting  infidelity. 

To  the  hard  things  the  author  says  here  and  there  in  his 
work  against  our  religion,  only  a  brief  reply  is  required. 
We  have  already  disposed  of  the  charge  that  the  Church 
accepts  the  Theory  of  Development,  and  with  it  the 
parallelism  he  absurdly  enough  asserts  between  Catho- 
licity and  modern  spiritualism.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  Catholics  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  because  they 
assert  a  divinely  commissioned  and  assisted  authority  for 
declaring  its  true  sense.  Does  the  lawyer  deny  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  because  he  asserts  that  the  court  has  power 
to  declare  and  apply  it  ?  The  Bible,  we  have  seen,  must 
have  an  interpreter.  We  assert  for  interpreter  the  Church 
of  God,  appointed  and  aided  by  our  Lord  himself  to  de- 
clare infallibly  its  true  and  genuine  sense ;  the  author  asserts 
for  interpreter  each  reader's  own  private  judgment,  that  is, 
asserts  for  each  reader  the  same  authority  that  we  assert 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  If  we  supersede  the  Bible, 
pray,  what  does  he  do  ?  If  he  does  not,  pray,  by  what 
right  does  he  say  we  do?  Which  is  most  respectful  to  the 
Bible,  subjecting  it  to  an  infallible  interpreter  who  cannot 
err  as  to  its  sense,  or  to  an  interpreter  who  can  err  and 
confessedly  does  err?  After  all,  our  author  does  not  rise 
above  mere  vulgar  Protestantism.  Undoubtedly  we  take 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  our  Church,  who  has  author- 
ity to  determine  its  sense;  but  it  is  only  the  true  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  Bible  that  is  God's  word,  and  that 
sense  once  determined  is  law  for  all  Catholics,  —  for  the 
Pope  and  bishop,  as  w(*ll  as  for  the  humblest  layman. 
And  from  it  there  is  no  dispensation. 

The  author  considers,  also,  that  to  be  required  to  believe 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  spiritual  despotism ;  but 
he  himself  asserts  that  to  deny  an  external  auihoritalive 
revelation  is  tantamount  to  intidelity,  and  maintains,  and 
requires  all  to  maintain,  that  the  Bible  is  such  authoritative 
revelation.  He  then  requires  all  to  believe  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible,  and,  we  presume,  recognizes  no  one's  moral 
right  to  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  its  teachings.     God 
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in  the  Bible  says  so,  is  for  him  a  final  answer  to  all  ques- 
tions. If  God  in  his  Church  savs  so,  which  is  final  for  us 
in  all  cases,  is  spiritual  despot  ism,  how  does  he  escape  the 
charn;(^  of  asserting  a  like  despotism?  What  in  relation 
to  mental  freedom  is  the  ditference  in  principle  in  saying 
that  we  are  to  believe  what  the  Church  teaches,  or  that  we 
are  bound  to  believe  what  the  Bible  teaches?  The  rule  is 
as  absolute  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  only 
dilVen^ice  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  a  living  teacher, 
with  regard  to  whose  teaching  there  is  no  obscurity  or  un- 
certainty, whihi  in  the  other  we  have  a  dead  book,  whose 
t(*a(hings  after  our  best  efforts  remain  dark  and  doubtful. 
In  the  one  case  we  may  have  certain  truth,  in  the  other 
we  can  have  only  uncertain  opinions  or  mere  guesses;  but 
the  submis^ion  demanded  to  authority  is  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases.  It  is  singular  that  Protestants,  who 
are  continually  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
spiritual  despotism,  never  appear  to  be  aware  of  this! 
The  probability  with  the  majority  of  Protestants  is,  that 
the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  only  an  in- 
direct way  of  denying  all  authority ;  for  the  Bible  is  author- 
ity with  them  only  so  far  as  they  fancy  it  is  in  their  favor. 
When  it  is  against  them,  they  deny  or  explain  it  away. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  crisis  is  forming  in  the  Protestant  world, 
rent  as  it  is  by  the  two  contrary  movements  we  have 
described.  The  author  is  right  in  calling  his  work  The 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  All  who  are  living  and  active  among 
Protestants  feel  that  for  them  faith  is  at  least  eclipsed. 
We  have  but  to  study  with  some  little  care  the  movements 
in  regard  to  religion  among  them,  to  be  assured  that  they 
are  well  aware  that  thus  far,  as  to  what  it  has  established. 
Protestantism  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  Reformation 
has  belied  its  promises.  They  see  and  feel  that  they  can- 
not stay  where  they  are ;  that  they  must  either  recede  or 
push  on  farther.  Their  Protestantism,  as  it  has  been  and 
is,  does  not  satisfy  them,  and  their  movements  are  all  di- 
rected to  obtaining  a  religious  form  and  faith  which  they 
have  not.  The  most  stanch  Protestant  feels  that  Protes- 
tantism is  not,  though  he  trusts  it  will  speedily  become,  the 
truth.  The  later  German  theologians,  the  Catholicizing 
school,  are  looking  for  something  more  than  they  have,  and 
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the  infidclizing  school  is  not  contontcd  with  the  position  it 
has  tjikrii  up.  All  frt'l  that  something  is  wanting,  that  as 
yft  tht'ir  Prore.stantisin  is  incroniplute  and  insulFicient. 
Th(*y  are  seeking,  not  pnictising,  relii^ion.  Hence  on  all 
hands  is  the  ellbrt  going  on  to  complete  Protestantism  in 
one  sense  or  another.  We  have  no  disposition  to  treat 
with  unkindness  these  efforts,  and  indeed  we  are  pleased 
to  see  them,  for  thev  mnst  soon  brin^  about,  if  thev  have 
not  already  in  fact  brought  about,  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of 
Protestantism,  since  on  the  one  hand  thev  will  lead  from 
Protestantism  to  the  Church,  and  on  the  other  will  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  Christianity  cannot  be  retained  without 
renouncing  for  ever  the  Protestant  Reformation.  They  will 
force  all  to  acknowledge  that  the  real  issue  of  our  age,  as 
we  asserted  some  nine  years  ago,  is  between  Catholicity 
and  infidelity.  This  is  the  real  issue,  let  who  will  deny  it. 
Out  of  the  Catholic  Church  faith  is  not  merely  eclipsed,  it 
is  extinct. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  ftotestant  world,  whose  hopes, 
fears,  and  passions  we  so  long  and  so  deeply  shared,  without 
being  ourselves  more  or  less  moved.  The  little  of  life  they 
retained  from  the  Church  has  been  exhausted;  the  few 
rays  of  light  which  were  reflected  upon  them  from  the 
truth  which  for  them  had  sunk  below  the  horizon  are  gone 
out.  God  and  heaven  recede  from  their  view.  For  them 
the  bright  stars  are  extinguished,  the  sun  is  darkened,  and 
the  moon  turned  to  blood.  The  earth  quakes  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  universe  seems  on  the  brink  of  dissolution. 
Fear  seizes  their  hearts,  and  the  poor  Protestant  seems  to 
himself  to  stand  alone  on  a  mere  point  in  space,  with  a 
universal  blank  around  him.  lie  sees  no  Father  in  heav- 
en, no  kindred  on  earth.  The  frightful  abyss  yawns  on 
all  sides  of  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  endure  it  He  would 
fain  fill  it  up  even  with  "  spirits  and  goblins  damned."  He 
feels  that  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  believe  even  in  the 
Devil,  for  the  Devil  is  something,  and  something  is  better 
than  nothing.  What  shall  the  poor  man  do  ?  Return  to 
the  Church  of  God,  draw  new  life  from  her  breasts,  and 
rest  his  weary  head  upon  her  maternal  bosom  ?  No,  he 
will  not  yet  do  that.  Absolute  denial  he  recoils  from  with 
horror.  What  then  shall  he  do?  Alas!  we  see  what  he 
will  do,  nay,  wliat  he  has  done  and  is  doing.  He  revives 
long-forgotten  necromancy,  invokes  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
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and  reestablishes  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  worship  of 
(lemons.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face.  Here,  then,  proud 
and  loud-boasting  Protestantism,  is  what  you  have  come 
to  at  last.  You  can  go  no  farther.  You  can  sink  no 
lower,  for  a  lower  deep  there  is  not.  You  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  ancient  heathenism,  and  in  our  very 
midst,  in  our  own  city,  called  not  inaptly  the  Athens  of 
America,  you  revive  and  practise  the  grossest  superstitions 
of  the  old  Gentiles,  from  which  two  thousand  years  ago 
Catholicity  had  redeemed  the  world.  It  is  not  a  thing 
pleasant  to  think  of. 

Is  the  darkness  of  heathenism  to  gather  once  more  over 
the  world,  and  are  the  devils  to  have  again  their  temples 
and  their  worship,  and  again  to  deceive  the  nations  by  their 
ambiguous  oracles  and  their  lying  wonders  ?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  Eut  Protestants,  it  seems  to  us,  must  soon  see 
that  the  onlv  salvation  of  the  race  from  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe  is  in  a  return  to  the  Catliolic  Church.  She  alone 
has  j)ower  to  put  the  demons  to  flight,  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  error,  and  dissipate  the  clouds  of  superstition.  She 
has  done  it  once  for  the  nations,  and  she  can  and  will  do  it 
again,  when  they  shall  have  learned  enough  from  their 
apostasy  to  feel  that  apostasy  from  the  Church  involves 
sooner  or  later  a  relapse  into  demonism,  or  the  worship  of 
devils.  Have  they  not  already  learned  this  ?  We  think 
they  have,  or  well-nigh  learned  it,  and  therefore  we  regard 
the  fall  of  Islamism  and  Protestantism  as  an  event  by  no 
means  distant.  Events  march  in  our  day  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity, and  as  God  is  now  evidently  intervening  in  a  special 
manner  in  behalf  of  his  Spouse,  his  Beloved,  for  whom  he 
gave  his  life,  and  whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  such  an  event  may  take 
place. 

Turkey  is  only  propped  up  by  the  rivalries  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe,  but  must  fall  at  farthest  within  a 
very  few  years,  in  spite  of  those  rivalries.  And  her  fall 
will  involve  that  of  Islamism.  Russia,  a  schismatic  power, 
may  indeed  come  down  to  the  Bosphorus,  which  for  a  time 
may  be  disastrous ;  but  if  she  does,  she  must^  in  order  to 
continue  there,  cease  to  be  schismatic.  England  will  ere- 
long lose  her  colonies,  for  she  is  adopting  the  system  of 
allowing  them  to  govern  themselves,  and,  once  accustomed 
to  govern  themselves,  they  will  not  long  consent  to  remain 
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in  the  condition  of  colonies ;  and  once  reduced  to  her  island 
home,  she  ceases  to  be  able  to  uphold  Protestantism,  and 
must  herself  return  to  Catholic  unity,  which  she  broke  only 
in  a  pet  and  for  political  reasons.  This  country,  of  course, 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  England.  China  must  soon 
openly  tolerate  our  missionaries,  and  Japan  be  opened  to 
them,  and  then  the  whole  world  will  acknowledge  the 
successor  of  the  Fisherman  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  child  may  be  now  born  that  will  live  to  see  this  glori- 
ous consummation,  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  be 
eflbcted.  The  powers  of  darkness  have  had  their  day,  and 
though  the  Church  in  this  world  will  always  be  the  Church 
Militant,  yet  not  always  shall  we  look  back  upon  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  regret  them  as  the  Ages  of  Faith. 
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It  is  but  a  short  time  since  this  second  edition  of  M. 
Garneau's  valuable  History  of  Canada  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge. We  had  for  some  years  been  acquainted  with  the 
first  edition,  but  we  did  not  review  it,  because  we  seemed 
to  discover  certain  objectionable  doctrines  advanced  in  it, 
which  we  had  been  given  to  understand  would  be  corrected 
in  a  second  impression,  as  well  as  some  few  trifling  inac- 
curacies into  which  the  author  had  unconsciously  fallen, 
and  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  rectify  by  consulting 
some  highly  important  state  papers  not  previously  acces- 
sible to  him. 

This  History  appears  at  a  very  seasonable  time;  and 
truly  and  earnestly  would  we  desire  to  have  it  well  and 
extensively  read  by  all  our  American  friends.  These  are 
the  days  of  progress  and  manifest  destiny;  w^e  are  again 
encroaching  on  Mexico,  and  long  and  wistful  are  the 
glances  we  cast  on  Central  America :  the  present  admin- 
istration will  not  quit  otttce  until  Cuba  is  annexed,  if  an- 
nexation be  possible.  The  natural  limits  of  our  glorioas 
republic  arc  vast  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
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ice-bound  polar  seas.  If  our  people  rest  satisfied  with 
these  limits,  and  do  not  annex  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  fit 
out  Jaj)an  expeditions  to  more  effect  than  our  energetic 
government ;  if  they  do  not  excite  new  revolutions  in  Chi- 
na, and,  awaking  in  the  gold-hunters  of  Australia  old  rem- 
iniscences of  a  common  origin,  language,  and  system  of 
laws,  kindle  in  them  longings  after  independence  and  union 
with  the  greatest  of  republics,  —  we  shall  consider  them  as 
quite  moderate,  although  they  will  be  held  by  many  to  be 
false  and  recreant  to  their  professions,  and  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  manifest  destiny.  Nevertheless,  if  not 
the  whole  boundless  world,  at  least  the  entire  North  Amer- 
ican continent  must  be  ours,  must  grow  prosperous  and 
become  oj)ulent  and  renowned  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Not  the  most  insignificant  portion  of  this  continent  is 
one  whicli  Nature,  we  are  told,  doubtless  intended  to  have 
included  in  the  American  Union,  a  country  more  extensive 
than  have  been  many  empires  of  the  Old  World,  whose 
lakes  are  as  oceans,  whose  rivulets  are  swifter,  deeper,  and 
broader  than  the  famed  rivers  of  European  history,  and 
whose  population  is  counted  almost  by  millions,  and  yet  is 
scarcely  noted  in  our  wild  enthusiasm  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement and  the  spread  of  democratic  principles.  Canada, 
we  are  assured,  must  soon  come.  England  cannot  long 
hold  her  North  American  provinces  in  subjection ;  she  has 
already  abandoned  almost  the  entire  administration  of  their 
internal  affairs  to  the  local  Parliaments,  and  has  given 
them  more  than  one  broad  hint  that  she  shall  not  hold 
herself  responsible  for  them  if  they  become  embroiled  with 
foreign  powers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  they  must 
seek  admission  to  our  all-engrossing  republic.  Such  may 
be  the  case ;  we  do  not  dispute  it,  neither  do  we  accord  it. 
Yet  before  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  such  will  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  somewhat  into  the  nature  of 
this  country,  its  resources,  its  past  history,  the  character  of 
its  people,  and  their  institutions.  We  know  of  no  work 
better  adapted  to  satisfy  such  inquiries  than  this  History 
by  M.  Garneau.  Unlike  the  generality  of  history-makers 
in  our  days,  he  writes  history^  not  dissertations  upon  his- 
tory or  its  so-called  philosophy.  He  advances  few  opin- 
ions of  his  own,  and  those  few,  as  it  were,  only  casually ; 
he  does  not  assume  to  be  the  pedagogue  as  well  as  the 
recorder  of  facts,  but  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  in- 
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ferences.  He  neither  writes  in  the  support  of  a  hobby,  nor 
in  the  interests  of  a  party  to  whose  support  he  must  sacri- 
fiee  truth  and  principle.  80  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  eonviction  that  a  good  his- 
tory of  Canada  was  needed :  he  loved  his  country  and 
sincerely  desired  to  see  her  occupy  a  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  vast  amount  of  pious  letters,  it  is 
true,  had  been  written  by  holy  missionaries,  memoirs,  in- 
complete and  mangled  sketches  to  any  amount,  but  none, 
unless  we  except  Charlevoix's,  worthy  to  be  called  a  his- 
tory, none  which  a  Canadian  could  peruse  without  blush- 
ing for  the  patience  which  allowed  ignorance  or  prejudice 
thus  to  confound  the  whole  interests  of  a  people  with  the 
toils  of  a  poor  missionary  among  the  savages  or  the  experi- 
once  of  an  attachi  of  the  government.  M.  Garneau  may 
have  been  indignant  to  hear  it  announced,  as  we  our;^lves 
heard  it  somewhat  pompously  announced,  that  a  noted 
ecclesiastic,  who  a  few  vears  since  came  from  Paris  to  visit 
this  country,  whence  he  went  to  Canada,  and  spent  an 
entire  winter  and  spring  at  Montreal,  at  one  time,  however, 
going  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  where  he 
passed  several  days  studying  the  character,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  the  aborigines,  was  to  enrich  Canada  with  a  history 
such  as  no  Canadian  could  prepare.  Our  author  may  not 
have  thought  the  quiet  solitudes  of  Issy  the  best  fitted  for 
the  historian  of  a  country  more  than  a  thousand  leagues 
distant,  nor  tlie  famous  grot  where  Bossuet  and  F^nelon 
disputed  on  Madame  de  Guyon's  sanctity,  however  many 
souvenirs  it  might  awaken  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  age, 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  the  recorder  of  Indian  cruel- 
ties, any  more  than  the  well-trimmed  walks  around,  and 
prettily  cropped  lawns,  are  calculated  to  convey  an  ade- 
(juate  idea  of  the  deep  and  sombre  shades  of  our  primeval 
forests.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives  in  writing 
his  History,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  undertaken  it  for  no 
sclfisli  ends,  but  with  a  conscientious  resolution  to  give  a 
succinct  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  dangers  and  vicissi- 
tudes through  wliich  his  country  has  come  to  be  what  it 
is.  We  have  examined  his  work  thoroughly,  and  although 
we  have  here  and  there  detected  certain  inaccuracies,  and 
met  some  expressions  which  we  could  well  wish  had  been 
omitted,  since,  even  if  true,  they  have  the  air  of  having 
been  dictated  by  bitterness  of  feeling  and  private  wrong, 
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and  are  not  called  for  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  facts  he 
narrates,  we  must  bear  witness  to  the  very  superior  manner 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  laborious  task,  to  the 
high  artistic  merit  of  his  History,  and  to  the  purity  and 
grace  of  his  style,  which  many  a  celebrated  Parisian  lit' 
ieraire  might  vainly  strive  to  equal. 

But  apart  from  the  peculiar  interest  which  a  History  of 
Canada  is  calculated  to  excite  at  the  present  moment,  it 
will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  a  diligent  perusal  for  its  own 
sake,  nor  will  it  prove  uninteresting.  In  many,  but  not  in  all 
respects,  the  early  settlement  of  Canada  resembled  that  of 
our  own  country.  The  two  countries  were,  it  is  true,  settled 
by  very  ditferent  classes  of  men,  actuated  by  very  different 
motives,  and  aiming  at  very  different  results  ;  but  both  had 
long  and  sanguinary  wars  to  wage  with  the  savages,  and 
to  contend  against  the  jealousy,  apathy,  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  a  home  government,  the  rigors  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate, and  their  own  mutual  hostilities.  Of  the  character 
of  our  own  Puritan  fathers  we  have  not  now  to  speak ;  it 
is  too  well  known  and  established,  with  all  its  vices  and 
many  of  its  good  qualities.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  deny 
that  they  possessed  the  elements  of  a  great  people,  as  it 
would  be  to  question  their  personal  courage  and  enterprise. 
But  it  is  with  Canada  and  the  Canadians  that  we  have 
now  to  do. 

The  old  Quirites,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
vaunted  their  origin  and  descent  from  the  Trojans,  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  nation  in  Italy  by  ^neas  and  the  few 
who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Achilles  and  the 
flames  of  Troy;  and  they  were  proud  to  regard  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  been  obliged  to  encounter  and 
overcome,  as  a  certain  augury  of  the  eminence  to  which 
their  race,  founded  in  despite  of  such  obstacles,  was  des- 
tined. Their  greatest  epic  poet  rehearses  them  all,  the 
wrath  of  Juno,  storm  and  shipwreck,  seas  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  multos  per  annos,  then  proudly  exclaims :  — 

"  Tantffi  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 

Such  was  the  dauntless  and  persevering  Roman's  idea 
of  hardship  and  difficulty.  A  battle  or  two  dispersed 
the  armies  of  Turnus,  and  JEneas  became  the  heir  of  the 
Latian  throne.  How  would  -ffineas  and  his  companions 
have  fared,  had  they  embarked  upon  the  boisterous  Atlan- 
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tic,  and  once  got  fairly  out  of  sight  of  land  ?  The  skilful 
Palinurus  would  hardly  have  found  his  way  through  the 
heavy  fogs  on  and  about  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
worse  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  would  have  proved  those 
vast  icebergs  the  Atlantic  navigator  so  often  meets.  No 
armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array  would  have  thrown  every 
thing  upon  the  issue  of  one  engagement,  no  fair  Lavinia, 
heiress  of  a  kingdom,  would  here  have  welcomed  his  alli- 
ance. NoV  that  the  ocean  is  almost  bridged  with  noble 
packets  and  steam-ships,  we  scarcely  think  of  its  perils,  nor 
of  what  they  were  to  its  first  navigators  ;  and  now  that  the 
forests  have  been  cleared,  and  the  red  men  driven  far  from 
our  peaceful  homes,  we  forget  how  fearful  was  their  war- 
whoop  when  it  burst  upon  the  scattered  frontiersmen.  But 
let  whoever  will  consider  the  ditiicullies  the  settlers  of  these 
regions  had  to  encounter,  and  all  the  epic  trials,  the  fabu- 
lous achievements  of  mythological  times,  and  the  world- 
renowned  perseverance  of  the  old  Romans  sink  into  mean 
insignificance. 

The  French  nation  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  avail 
itself  of  Cabot's  discoveries.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  number  of  French  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  year  1506  one  Jean  Denys  had  already 
drawn  up  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
two  years  afterwards  a  Dieppe  shipmaster,  Aubert  by  name, 
carried  several  natives  of  Canada  over  to  France  as  speci- 
mens. Indeed,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the  well-known 
legal  work  entitled  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer^  we  must 
tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  Columbus,  and  maintain 
that  the  whalers  of  Guienne  and  Cape  Breton,  near  Bay- 
on  ne,  in  their  search  after  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  became 
so  hazardous  as  to  venture  into  all  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes ;  that  they  thus  discovered  Newfoundland,  Cape  Bre» 
ton,  and  Canada,  a  hundred  years  before  Columbus  set 
sail  from  Palos ;  and  that  if  the  Castilians  were  as  anxious 
for  the  truth  as  they  have  been  ardent  to  rob  the  French 
of  their  glory,  they  would  acknowledge  with  Christopher 
Witiliet,  Anthony  Rlagin,  and  Anthony  of  St  Roman,  a 
Benedictine  religious,  that  the  pilot  who  first  told  Colum- 
bus of  the  existence  of  the  New  World  was  one  of  not 
Basques  Terrcneuviers* 


*  Jugemens  d^OUron,  Art.  44i  N.  30  et  seq. 
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We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  but  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  §  6, 
and  to  the  Bull  of  Pope  Victor  the  Second,  dated  the  29th 
of  October  in  the  year  10*36,  in  which  he  confirms  to  Adal- 
bert.  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  all  his  ancient 
privileges;  among  others,  his  right  to  be  the  legate  of  the 
Holy  See  in  all  the  countries  of  the  North,  expressly  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Iceland^  and  Greenland. 

Francis  the  First  sent  Verrazzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the 
year  lo'J^,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  New  World.  Of 
this  voyage  we  have  no  account.  In  a  second,  he  coasted 
along  our  shores  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland.  He  after- 
wards sailed  on  a  third  voyage,  but  nothing  was  ever  after 
heard  either  of  him  or  his  companions.  The  fate  of  this 
c(»lebrated  navigator  considerably  damped  the  ardor  of 
Francis  the  First  for  Transatlantic  expeditions,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  peace  of  Cambrai  that  Philippe  de 
Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  could  again  excite  it,  and  in- 
duce him  to  send  Jacques  Cartier,  a  shipmaster  of  St.  Ma- 
loes,  to  lay  claim  in  his  behalf  to  some  portion  of  the  lately 
discovered  continent ;  and  when  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  protested  against  his  project,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why 
may  not  I,  as  well  as  my  brothers,  share  in  this  new  dis- 
covery ?  I  would  like  to  see  the  clause  in  Adam's  will 
that  devises  to  them  alone  this  vast  heritage  ! " 

Cartier  sailed  in  the  year  1534  from  St.  Maloes,  but  only 
explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  already  well  known, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  China ;  but  in  this 
project,  w^hich  no  wise  man  can  now  regard  as  other  than 
chimerical,  he,  like  so  many  others  down  to  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, signally  failed.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed  on  a 
second  voyage,  and  ascended  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as 
high  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  then,  as  the  season  was 
far  advanced,  took  the  audacious  resolution^  as  our  author 
terms  it,  of  passing  the  winter  in  that  inhospitable  land. 
He  put  his  small  fleet  into  winter  quarters  in  the  river  St. 
Charles,  near  the  Indian  village  Stadacon6,  now  Quebec, 
and  then  continued  his  explorations.  Cartier,  like  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  French  colonies  in  Canada,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  knew  very  well  how  to  acquire  and  maintain 
an  influence  over  the  savages,  which  enabled  them,  with- 
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out  absolutely  expelling  the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  to 
reclaim  and  civilize  if,  and  to  create  disseni?ions  among  the 
did'crent  tribes,  by  which  they  succeeded  in  seriously  weak- 
ening, if  not  in  entirely  breaking,  the  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  in  destroying  at  the  same  time  their  own  allies 
not  less  effectually  than  their  more  open-dealing  southern 
neighbors  destroyed  their  enemies,  and  that  too  without 
incurring  the  like  odium.  He  certainly  had  the  tact  to  ac- 
quire the  friendship  of  the  savages  he  encountered ;  and 
under  this  ))oint  of  view,  if  under  no  other,  the  winter  he 
spent  in  Canada  was  highly  advantageous  to  French  inter- 
ests. On  his  return  to  France  in  the  spring,  he  found  it 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  involved  in  a  sanguinary 
war  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  then  no 
time  to  talk  of  sending  out  colonies,  or  to  make  provision 
for  their  maintenance,  and  no  new  expedition  was  under- 
taken until  several  years  after,  when  De  la  Roque,  Lord  of 
Roberval,  was  made  governor  of  the  lately  explored  re- 
gions. He  at  once  chose  Cartier  to  command  a  fleet  of 
live  vessels  destined  to  transport  colonists  to  the  new  coun- 
try, and  he  himself  followed  during  the  next  year,  1542, 
with  three  vessels  and  two  hundred  more  colonists.  But 
this  expedition  failed  through  the  apathy  of  the  French 
government ;  and  after  eighteen  months  passed  in  Canadai 
the  attempt  at  colonization  was  abandoned.  In  the  year 
1549,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  De  la  Roque 
set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  but  neither  he  nor  his  associ- 
ates ever  reached  their  destination,  nor  was  any  thing  ever 
known  of  their  fate. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  in  the  year  1598,  next  ob- 
tained from  Henry  the  Third  the  charge  of  lieutenant- 
generalship  over  all  Canada,  Acadia,  and  the  circumjacent 
country,  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  set  out  to  colonize 
his  territory ;  but  he  very  foolishly  left  his  colonists,  forty 
in  number,  on  the  Isle  of  Sable,  and  then  managed  to  get 
driven  off  the  coast.  It  w^as  five  years  before  any  relief 
was  sent  to  the  unfortunate  colonists  abandoned  on  a  des- 
ert island,  where  the  thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to 
more  than  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  then  all  but  twelve 
had  perished. 

In  the  year  IGOO,  Chauvin,  a  French  naval  officer,  made 
a  very  successful  trading  voyage  to  Canada ;  and  three 
years  after,  Pontgrave,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  St.  MaloeSi 
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accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Champlain,  then  a  captain 
in  the  French  navy,  saUed  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  high  as  the  Sault  St.  Louis. 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  charts 
they  showed  him  of  the  new  country,  and  with  their  de- 
scription of  it,  that  he  at  once  conferred  great  powers  upon 
Pierre  Dugua  Sieur  de  Wonts  and  Governor  of  Pons,  and 
commissioned  him  to  found  a  colony  in  New  France.  De 
Monts  organized  a  trading-company,  and  sailed  from  Havre 
de  Grace  in  the  year  1604,  accompanied  by  Champlain 
and  the  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  with  a  number  of  colonists. 
Pontgrave  afterwards  joined  them  with  more  colonists, 
and  they  laid  the  foundations  of  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  now 
Annapolis,  which,  after  having  been  several  times  aban- 
doned, and  having  undergone  the  greatest  vicissitudes, — 
the  intrigues  and  hostility  of  the  Marchioness  of  Guerche- 
ville,  who  purchased  the  rights  of  De  Monts  in  Acadia,  and 
distinguished  herself  by  her  support  of  the  Jesuits,  ruining 
Poutrincourt  and  reducing  the  poor  inhabitants  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  subsisting  an  entire  winter  on  roots  and  acorns, 
—  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Champlain,  acting  as  the  lieutenant  of  M.  de  Monts, 
whose  powers,  after  having  been  for  a  short  time  revoked, 
were  now  restored  for  twelve  months,  set  sail  in  the  year 
1608,  with  two  vessels,  the  one  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
the  other  for  the  transportation  of  colonists.  He  disem- 
barked at  Quebec,  the  3d  of  July,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Lower  City,  beneath  the  rocky  promontory  which  Nature 
seemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  cradle  and  seat  of  a  new 
empire,  and  the  magnificent  situation  of  which  had  struck 
all  who  ascended  the  river,  even  from  the  days  of  Jacques 
Cartier.  Here  Champlain  determined  to  fix  his  establish- 
ment, and  he  set  all  his  people  at  work,  some  to  clear  the 
land,  others  to  construct  a  large  fortified  building.  Then 
bustle  and  confusion  took  the  place  of  the  deep  silence 
which  had  hitherto  reigned  almost  supreme  upon  those 
solitary  banks,  and  announced  to  the  passing  savages  that 
European  activity  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  city, 
to  be  famous  long  after  in  the  history  of  the  New  World. 

The  French  settlement  in  Canada  was  now  fairly  com- 
menced. Its  fate  was  often  uncertain ;  it  shifted  with  the 
enterprise  or  folly  of  the  various  trading-companies  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  long  placed, — with  the  prudence  and 
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energy  of  the  different  governors  and  lieutenants-general, 
such  as  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the 
Due  de  Ventadour,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  their 
deputies,  —  but  nevertheless  slowly  gained  strength,  and 
saw  its  frontiers  gradually  extended  until  Quebec,  in  the 
year  1629,  reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  to  Sir  David 
Keith,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  Eng- 
lish governor  of  Acadia.  It  was  however  restored  a  few 
years  after  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  old  re- 
giwe^  perfectly  arbitrary  and  despotic  as  it  was,  was  rees- 
tablished. Thirty  years  afterwards  the  last  of  the  great 
trading-companies  was  dissolved,  and  Canada  passed  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  king,  and  the  governors  he 
chose  to  appoint.  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  coun- 
cil as  a  check  upon  the  governor,  and  it  was  not  entirely 
unsuccessful.  It  was  first  called  the  sovereign  council^  on 
the  principle,  we  presume,  of  lucus  a  non  lucendOj  for  its 
powers  were  extremely  limited.  But  even  this  could  not 
escape  the  all-searching  jealousy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
"  What  have  they  to  do  in  Canada  with  sovereignty  ? " 
asked  he.  "Let  the  council  be  called  superior,  but  not 
sovereig'nJ^  The  administration  of  justice  was  at  the 
same  time  placed  under  the  Intendant,  and  subjected  to 
certain  reforms. 

From  the  restoration  of  Quebec  until  the  year  1690, 
Canada  remained  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  so 
far  as  the  English  and  their  colonies  were  concerned ;  but 
she  had  at  all  times  the  hostility  of  various  Indian  tribes  to 
contend  with. 

Stadacone  and  Hochelaga,  on  whose  site  Montreal  was 
built,  had  been  abandoned,  and  those  savages  who  peopled 
the  country  at  the  date  of  Cartier's  first  visit  to  it  had  dis- 
appeared long  before  Champlain  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
colony  of  Quebec.  The  country  was  now  peopled  by  still 
more  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Huron  family,  deadly  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  they  had  long  been  at  war. 
Champlain  regarded  it  as  his  best  policy  to  form  an 
alliance  with  his  nearest  neighbors;  he  espoused  their 
quarrel,  and  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois, which  lasted  longer  than  the  French  domination  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  had  unwittingly  taken 
the  side  of  the  weak;  but  neither  he  nor  his  successors 
could  save  them  from  utter  ruin.     Soon  after  the  establishp 
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ment  of  Montreal,  which  was  founded  by  M.  do  Maison- 
neuve,  in  the  year  1642,  the  war  between  the  Hurons  and 
the  Iroquois  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury.  Every  day 
the  superiority  of  the  Iroquois  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  their  victories  more  and  more  decisive.  A  peace 
was  indeed  effected  by  the  exertions  of  the  governor,  M.  de 
Montmagny,  which  lasted  nearly  two  years;  but  a  fatal 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  Iroquois,  and  their  harvests 
were  destroyed  by  worms.  These  misfortunes  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  sorceries  of  F.  Jogues ;  in  their  fury  they  seized 
him  and  a  young  Frenchman,  killed  them,  cut  off  their 
heads  and  paraded  them  about  on  poles,  and  threw  their 
bodies  into  the  river.  This  outrage  they  well  knew  broke 
the  peace,  and  they  resolved  to  follow  up  the  rupture  ;  they 
collected  all  their  forces,  and  first  surprised  the  Huron 
village  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  absence  of  the  fighting  men, 
and  butchered  old  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  hundred.  This  was  one  of  the  many  villages 
wliere  the  Indians  converted  to  Christianity  lived  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries.  F.  Daniel  was  the  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph,  and  he  perished  nobly  with  his  neophytes. 
The  next  expedition  of  the  Iroquois  was  against  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Ignatius,  where  they  slaughtered  about  four 
hundred  persons,  and  took  prisoners  FF.  Br6boDuf  and 
Lalemant,  whom  they  afterwards  tortured  and  killed. 

After  these  massacres  the  success  of  the  contending  par- 
ties was  for  a  time  nearly  equally  balanced ;  but  the  su- 
periority of  the  Iroquois  finally  triumphed  in  a  great  battle 
in  which  the  principal  Huron  warriors  perished.  In  less 
than  eight  days  every  Huron  village,  excepting  that  of 
St.  Mary,  was  deserted  :  the  unfortunate  wretches  sought 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Joseph,  but  here  also  misfortune 
pursued  them. 

"  They  depended  on  fishing  and  the  chase  ;  but  both  chase  and 
fishery  failed,  and  even  before  the  clase  of  autumn  they  were  out  of 
provisions.  What  a  prospect  for  a  long  winter !  They  were  soon 
reduced  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  :  they  violated  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  and  fed  on  their  rotten  fiesh ;  infants  died  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers,  and  the  mothers  devoured  their  dead  infants. 
These  were  scenes  which  shocked  even  barbarism.  But  they  had 
not  long  to  await  the  ordinary  consequences  of  famine.  Conta- 
gious diseases  soon  broke  out,  and  carried  off  many  of  those  whom 
famine   had  spared.     The  missionaries  here,  amid  these  scenes  of 
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desolation,  as  everywhere  else,  acted  like  true  men  of  Ood.  The 
wretclicd  Ilurons  knew  not  in  tlioir  despair  whom  to  blame,  and 
they  attributed  to  these  apostles  themselves  their  present  situation. 
*  Our  mortal  foes,  the  Iroquois,'  they  said, '  believe  not  in  God,  nor 
love  prayer ;  their  iniquities  are  without  bounds,  and  yet  they  pros- 
per. Our  fathers,  since  we  have  abandoned  their  customs,  slay 
and  massacre  us,  burn  us,  and  totally  destroy  our  villages.  What 
avails  it  to  us  that  we  have  listened  to  the  Gospel,  if  faith  and 
death  march  hand  in  hand  ?  We  see  no  white  heads  among  us, 
now  that  we  have  learned  to  pray  :  we  all  die  before  our  time.* 

"  Tribes  which  had  numbered  eight  hundred  lighting  men 
were  now  reduced  to  thirty,  and  these  old  men  and  women." — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  132,  133. 

Some  of  the  Huroiis  sought  an  asylum  among  the 
French ;  others  mingled  with  the  neighboring  nations,  and 
drew  upon  them  also  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Iroquois; 
others  found  a  home  in  Pennsylvania ;  others  fled  far  be- 
yond Lake  Superior;  and  a  few  finally  became  incorporat- 
ed with  the  victors ;  and  their  country  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa,  but  lately  so  thickly  peopled,  became  a 
wild  and  uninhabited  waste. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois,  which,  although  interrapted  at 
times,  as  well  by  the  Iro(iuois  seal  ping-parties  as  by  the 
French  expeditions  against  them,  did,  nevertheless,  afford 
the  Canadians  much  tranquillity,  and  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish a  great  number  of  iorts  and  settlements,  to  extend 
their  frontiers,  and  to  push  their  discoveries  all  through  the 
Western  country  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
the  South  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  colony 
of  Louisiana  was  shortly  after  established. 

The  French  emigrants  to  Canada  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  missionaries,  like  the  Franciscans,  and 
more  especially  ihe  Jesuits,  who  made  new  missions  and 
the  conversion  of  whole  peoples  their  object,  but  who  never- 
theless founded  a  college  at  Quebec,  or  like  the  Sulpitians, 
who  bought  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  seignorial  rights 
over  it,  soon  after  its  first  colonization,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great  and  noble  establishment  there,  which  is 
to-day  what  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  second 
class  comprised  the  colonists,  properly  so  called,  persons 
who  from  motives  of  piety,  poverty,  or  to  escape  the  sword 
of  justice  bared  against  them  at  home,  were  content  to 
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take  up  their  abode  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  North.  The 
emigration  of  this  class  was  never  patronized  by  the 
French  government,  and  was  naturally  enough  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  directors  of  the  fur-trading  companies;  they 
knew  very  well  that  wild  beasts  and  civilized  men  could 
not  dwell  together,  and,  looking  only  to  their  own  material 
interests,  they  preferred  to  have  the  country  reserved  for  the 
wild  beasts.  The  third  class  consisted  of  traders,  mer- 
chants, whose  only  business  was  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade 
with  the  savages,  and  bold  adventurers,  gentlemen  for  the 
most  part,  who  came  hither  to  escape  the  restraints  of  a 
civilized  life,  or  the  restrictions  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his 
successors  laid  on  their  order,  but  who  yet  had  no  aristo- 
cratical  scruples  as  to  turning  a  penny  in  a  close  bargain 
with  a  drunken  Indian;  officers  also  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who,  wearied  of  fighting  in  the  old  style,  sought  new  ad- 
ventures here,  new  explorations,  new  discoveries,  a  new 
El  Dorado,  such  as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  found  in  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  and  last  of  these  classes 
were  ever  the  most  closely  allied.  The  missionaries  and 
the  reckless  adventurers  who,  whether  they  were  without 
reproach  or  not,  were  most  undeniably  without  fear,  trav- 
elled together ;  together  they  traversed  for  thousands  of 
leagues  a  country  never  before  trodden  by  a  European. 
The  missionary  with  his  cross  and  his  breviary,  the  reckless 
trader  intent  on  gain,  were  not  men  likely  to  be  balked  by 
any  ordinary  perils  or  obstacles ;  for  the  latter  found  a  rich 
harvest  ready  reaped  to  his  hands  by  the  far  distant  Indian 
tribes,  and  it  cost  him  but  a  mere  trifle,  a  necklace  or  a  string 
of  beads,  a  handsomely  mounted  rifle  or  a  jug  of  fire-water, 
to  load  his  canoes  with  furs  afterwards  to  adorn  prince  and 
prelate  at  the  gay  French  court.  The  former  had  the 
glory  of  his  order  and  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  in 
view,  and  never  did  the  Jesuit  appear  so  worthy  of  the 
Society  founded  by  a  St.  Ignatius  as  when  announcing 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  wild,  uncivilized 
barbarian.  When  he  met  assembled  nations,  —  as  did  F. 
Allouez,  at  a  great  village  of  the  Chippewas,  savages  from 
the  farthest  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Sacs,  who  inhab- 
ited all  the  wild  country  between  the  same  lake  and  the 
Mississippi,  the  Knisteneaux  from  the  swampy  forests  of 
the  North,  the  Illinois,  who  roamed  over  those  vast  prairies 
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which  now  wave  with  rich  harvests,  and  the  Sioux  Indians 
from  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  —  he  became 
eloquent,  and  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  salva- 
tion in  words  which  burned  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  un- 
tamed children  of  the  forest.  They  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  Laurentides^  even  to  Hudson's  13 ay,  roamed  through  all 
the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and  sailed  down  the  great  Missis- 
sippi until  the  wide  ocean  burst  upon  their  enraptured  gaze. 

Champlain,  Perrot,  Joliet,  and  La  Salle  were  first  and 
foremost  among  the  adventurers :  the  names  of  FF.  Al- 
louez,  Marquette,  Brebceuf,  Jogues,  Druillettes,  Mesnard, 
and  Hennepin  are  among  the  names  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity ought  ever  to  honor  for  their  zeal,  devotion,  and 
intrepidity. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Canada  that  she  enjoyed  this  period 
of  comparative  tranquillity,  for  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  she  was  to  encounter  a  foe  of  a  far  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  her  savage  neighbors. 

In  order  to  quiet  the  Iroquois,  a  convention  of  their  chiefs 
and  those  of  several  other  nations  was  proposed  in  the  year 
1687.  It  met,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  solemnly  con- 
cluded ;  but  a  Huron  forest-born  Machiavelli,  the  Rat,  as 
he  was  called  by  the  French,  had  the  tact  to  induce  the 
Iroquois  to  break  the  peace.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  year  1689  that  the  storm  long  gathering  burst.  In  the 
language  of  our  author :  — 

**  Nothing  announced  any  extraordinary  event,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  August,  fourteen  hundred  Iroquois  crossed  Lake  St. 
Louis  under  cover  of  a  hail-storm,  and  silently  landed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Before  morning  they  had  placed 
their  sentinels  in  squads  upon  every  house  for  leagues  around. 
The  iniiabitants  were  all  plunged  in  sleep,  —  to  many  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  savages  awaited  tlie  signal,  which  was  finally  given : 
then  rose  the  frightful  death-cry :  the  houses  were  broken  open, 
and  the  massacre  everywhere  commenced  at  the  same  moment: 
they  slaughtered  men,  women,  and  children  :  they  fired  the  houses 
of  those  who  resisted,  and  these,  as  they  rushed  out,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants,  who  exhausted  upon  tliem  all  that  fury 
could  inspire  to  barbarians."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  274. 

Other  barbarities  also  were  they  guilty  of,  too  shocking 
for  belief,  were  they  not  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
early  history  of  the  North  American  colonies.  Mothers 
forced  to  roast  their  own  infants  put  living  on  the  spit,  and 
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two  hundred  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  burnt  to  death, 
the  whole  island  ravaged  and  inundated  with  blood  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Montreal,  was  not  enough  to  cloy  their  in- 
satiable appetite  :  from  La  Chine  they  crossed  the  river 
and  burnt  the  entire  parish  of  La  Chenaie,  and  massacred 
all  the  inhabitants. 

The  governor,  Denonville,  then  at  Montreal,  knew  not 
what  to  do.  He  abandoned  the  poor  colonists  to  their 
fate,  and  obliged  all  the  soldiery  to  remain  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.  After  this,  his  masterpiece  of  pusillanimity, 
Denonville  was  superseded  in  the  government  by  the  Count 
of  Frontenac. 

James  the  Second  had  just  been  succeeded  by  William 
the  Third  on  the  English  throne,  and  hostilities  had  again 
broken  out  between  France  and  England.  Frontenac  was 
not  the  man  to  remain  idle  when  blood  could  be  spilt  or 
butchery  done ;  and  he  at  once  made  every  possible  prepa- 
ration for  the  promotion  of  French  interests  within  his  own 
sphere  of  command. 

During  the  administration  of  Denonville,  the  Chevalier 
de  Callieres  had  formed  a  plan  for  taking  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  of  thus  subjecting  the  entire  province  of  that 
name.  So  anxious  was  he  to  put  it  into  execution,  that 
he  went  to  France  and  proposed  it  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
"  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  fourteen  hundred  regular  troops  and 
six  hundred  chosen  Canadians,  and  I  will  advance  by 
the  river  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain.  Albany  is  not 
walled,  has  only  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  defended 
by  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers ;  New  York  has  no 
other  fortifications  than  a  stone  fort,  and  has  only  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  the  same  number  of  cavalry.  This  con- 
quest will  render  you  master  of  one  of  the  finest  ports  in 
America,  and  of  a  fertile  country  in  a  superb  climate." 
Louis  the  Greats  as  some  affect  to  call  him,  saw  nothing 
very  great  in  such  a  plan,  and  with  his  wonted  apathy  let 
it  pass.  But  Frontenac  thought  better  of  it,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  awakening  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  They 
then  laid  their  plans  for  the  total  subversion  of  the 
English  domination  on  this  continent.  The  plans  had 
much  about  them  that  was  good :  they  went  into  details 
and  provided  for  all  and  several  the  contingencies  which 
would  be  likely  to  arise  after  their  execution ;  but  the 
chief  difficulty  was,  after  all,  the  execution  of  them.     The 
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English  were  to  be  chased  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  all 
the  North ;  inroads  were  to  be  made  all  along  the  fron- 
tiers; New  York  was  to  be  attacked  both  by  land  and 
water,  and  the  Ciievalier  de  Callieres  was  to  govern  the 
new  conquest.  His  instructions  were  to  leave  the  Catho- 
lic population  unmolested,  provided  he  could  depend  upon 
their  fidelity,  and  to  take  prisoners  all  the  officers  and  prin- 
cipal citizens,  and  hold  them  to  heavy  ransoms.  New  York 
once  taken.  New  England,  it  was  supposed,  and  the  more 
southern  colonies,  would  become  more  easily  assailable. 
Moreover,  a  line  of  forts  was  to  be  established  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Mississippi,  wliich  were  gradually  to  be 
drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the  English  colonies,  until  they 
—  drove  us  overboard. 

Certainly  all  this  looked  very  well  on  paper,  and  it  was 
no  fault  either  of  the  French  government  or  of  its  represent- 
atives in  Canada  if  it  was  not  put  into  execution.  It  was 
not  abandoned  so  long  as  France  retained  a  foothold  upon 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  in  times  of  peace 
she  never  ceased  to  push  her  preparations,  make  alliances 
for  herself  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  create  enemies  to 
the  English  colonies,  so  that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities she  could  well  congratulate  herself  that  in  peace 
she  had  verily  prepared  for  war. 

The  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay  was  deemed  success- 
ful ;  three  English  ships  were  captured.  That  against  New 
York,  however,  amounted  to  nothing.  But  some  of  the 
Indian  expeditions  got  up  under  Frontenac's  anspices 
and  headed  by  French  oHicers  were  more  terrible  in  their 
consequences.  The  first  of  these  was  directed  against 
Pemaquid,  a  small  settlement  in  Maine,  which  they  burnt, 
together  with  a  dozen  or  more  forts  in  that  region,  and 
renewed  all  the  horrors  of  which  Montreal  had  but  lately 
been  the  theatre ;  that  is,  according  to  our  author,  the  In- 
dians and  their  French  or  Canadian  leaders  committed 
barbarities  which  would  shock  barbarity  itself,  and  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  tortures  which  the  Iroquois  had  passed 
day  after  day  in  devising.  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to 
M.  Garneau's  account  of  the  massacre  at  Montreal  (VoL 
I.  pp.  274,  275),  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  expedition,  another  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aillebout  de  Mantet  and  Lemoine  de  Ste.  He- 
lene,  of.  which  many  gentlemen  formed  a  part,  was  set  on 
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foot  against  Schenectady,  the  frightful  success  of  which 
will  long  fill  a  bloody  page  in  the  annals  of  Indian  cru- 
elties. 

The  English  colonies  on  their  part  were  not  idle ;  they 
made  great  preparations,  but  accomplished  little.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps  appeared  before  Quebec  with  a  moderate 
armament,  but,  finding  the  place  too  well  fortified,  retired, 
after  having  made  a  slight  demonstration,  and  abandoned 
some  of  his  munitions  of  war. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  in  the 
year  1697,  and  it  remained  unbroken  until  the  question  of 
the  Spanish  succession  again  kindled  the  flames  of  war, 
only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
left  France  shorn  of  a  great  portion  of  her  American  pos- 
sessions, and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  humbled  and  in  dis- 
grace, as  every  king  deserves  to  be  who  rules  his  kingdom 
from  the  cabinets  of  his  mistresses. 

A  long  period  of  repose  was  now  given  to  the  governors 
of  Canada,  to  execute  the  plan  long  before  formed,  of  grad- 
ually encroaching  on  the  English  provinces  by  drawing 
their  line  of  forts  closer  and  closer  upon  them,  all  the  way 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  with  this 
intention  that  M.  de  la  Galissoniere  and  the  Marquises  de 
la  Jonquiere,  Duquesne,  and  Vaudreuil,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  established  forts  at  Detroit,  To- 
ronto, Ogdensburg,  and  those  of  Machaux,  Presqu'Isle,  and 
Duquesne.  When,  then,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
broke  out,  Canada,  although  somewhat  neglected  by  the 
home  government,  was  nevertheless  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion to  carry  on  offensive  operations.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries,  she  had  acquired  a  vast  influence 
over  the  savages  far  and  near;  many  of  them  were  indeed 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  they  had  not  therefore  lost 
the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  nature,  treacherous  and  barba- 
rous, of  the  North  American  aborigines.  Sunk  almost  to 
the  lowest  level  of  humanity,  hardly  possessing  one  virtue 
save  those  of  endurance  and  personal  courage,  they  were 
only  still  more  sanguinary,  more  ferocious,  and  more  im- 
placable, when  acting  under  French  officers.  It  mattered 
little  that  France  sent  to  their  assistance  but  moderate 
numbers  of  regular  troops,  for  these  were  not  adapted  to 
warfare  in  the  woods,  where  forced  marches,  surprise,  and 
rapid  butchery  were  the  elements  of  victory. 
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Tnily  Canada  owed  much  to  the  missionaries,  —  more 
than  any  historian  of  our  acquaintance  is  willing  to  accord. 
Witness  the  sack  of  Dcerfield,  a  single  instance.    The  sav- 
ages refused  to  accompany  Hertel  de  Rouville  unless  their 
pastor  would  join  them.    Join  them  he  did,  and  often  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  proceed,  he  encour- 
aged and  cheered  them  on  ;  he  shared  with  them  all  the 
fatigues  of  a  journey  for  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  dishonored  the  ministry  of  his  God  and  the 
Society  of  which   he  was  a  member  by  his  presence  at 
the  slaughter  of  old  men,  defenceless  women,  and  children. 
Oftentimes,  it  is  true,  they  were  only  tools  in  the  hands  of 
designing  men.    Such  was  F.  de  Lamberville,  who  was  sent 
with  rich  presents  to  the  Onondagas  by  M.  de  Denonville, 
and  commissioned  to  invite  their  chiefs  to  a  great  confer- 
ence at  Catarocoui.     His  influence  alone  induced  them  to 
go :  they  went,  and  were  immediately  seized  and  sent  to 
France,  loaded  with  irons. 

This  influence  which  the  Canadian  government  had  ac- 
quired now  served  them  admirably ;  through  it  they  were 
enabled  to  make  inroads  and  depredations  wherever  they 
were  least  expected. 

The  war,  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  which  Louisburg,  lately  taken  by  New 
England  rnilitia-men  under  Pepperell,  was  restored  to  its 
old  masters,  soon  broke  out  anew,  and  was  waged  with 
redoubled  animosity.  It  lasted  seven  years,  and  was, 
especially  on  this  continent,  distinguished  as  well  for  the 
flerceness  and  cruelty  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  as  for 
its  many  cold-blooded  massacres;  such  as  took  place,  for 
example,  after  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Oswego,  where  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  slaughtered  a  great  number  of 
prisoners  and  scalped  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals ;  and 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  where  two  thousand  three  hundred 
soldiers  surrendered  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  yet  only 
thirteen  hundred  escaped  the  tomahawk  of  the  savages.  It 
is  only  justice  to  the  Canadians  to  add,  that  both  these 
expeditions  were  commanded  by  the  much  admired  Mont- 
calm, the  ablest  and  most  active  general  the  French  ever 
sent  to  their  country,  but  who,  nevertheless,  availed  not  to 
oppose  successfully  the  perseverance  and  steady  courage 
arrayed  against  him :  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  ban- 
ners of  Wolfe  floating  in  triumph  over  the  Heights  of  Abra* 
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ham,  and  to  die  assured  that  the  star  of  French  domina- 
tion had  for  ever  gone  down  upon  the  western  world. 
Quebec  was  taken  in  the  year  1759 ;  the  whole  country 
soon  followed  its  fate,  and  in  1763  her  conquest  was  con- 
firmed to  England  by  solemn  treaty. 

It  was  full  time  for  the  country  to  pass  into  other 
hands.  The  population,  then  numbering  nearly  sixty 
thousand,  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  government  which,  emu- 
lating Louis  the  Fifteenth's  court,  had  become  utterly 
corrupt,  venal,  and  unprincipled.  No  government  officials 
were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
oftentimes  the  governor  was  himself  the  most  extensive 
trader.  Upon  their  return  to  France,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  last  administration  were  subjected  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  late  governor,  was  ac- 
quitted, but  Bigot,  the  Intendant,  was  for  ever  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  Thirty 
or  forty  others  were  banished,  or  fined  to  the  amount  of 
over  eleven  millions  of  francs.  No  doubt  the  French  minis- 
ter, M.  Berryer,  had  a  motive  in  diverting  the  public  indig- 
nation at  seeing  sixty  thousand  of  their  own  people,  prac- 
tising the  same  religion,  living  under  the  same  laws,  and 
speaking  the  same  language,  pass  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  conjure  down  the  storm  which 
he  knew  to  be  about  to  burst  over  his  own  guilty  head 
by  sacrificing  those  who  had  long  and  strenuously,  though 
vainly,  striven  to  avert  the  long  foreseen  and  fatal  event 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  eflbrts  made  to  save 
Canada  when  we  learn  that  from  the  year  1749  to  1760 
the  expenses  of  the  war  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  livres. 

We  do  not  regard  the  government  established  in  Can- 
ada after  the  conquest  as  by  any  means  perfect,  but 
it  never  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  guilty  of 
those  gross  abuses  which  disgraced  the  old  regime.  The 
policy  of  England  in  her  administration  of  Canadian 
aflairs  seems  to  have  been  far  more  liberal  than  is  usual  in 
a  colonial  government ;  and  it  certainly  Jias  proved  more 
advantageous  to  religion  and  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
country  than  could  have  been  a  French  government. 
Our  author  gives  a  narrative  of  all  the  principal  events 
of  our  Revolutionary  war  so  far  as  they  regard  his  coun- 
try, and  it  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  to  tbose^  who 
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have  read  American  history  only  in  the  writings  of  Ameri- 
cans, to  study  some  phases  of  that  history  as  seen  by  a 
stranger.  Our  offensive  operations  as  well  in  that  war  as 
in  the  war  of  1812  were  mainly  directed  to  the  conquest 
of  Canada;  and  our  own  country  was  more  than  once 
assailed  from  that  direction. 

If  they  proved  nothing  else,  these  wars  at  the  least 
proved  that  no  number  of  troops  can  ever  suffice  to  defc^nd 
the  long  line  of  Canadian  and  American  frontiers.  Should 
there  be  another  war  with  England,  of  which  indeed  we 
see  no  prospect,  Canada  must  be  abandoned ;  for  it 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  be  totally  indefen- 
sible. Quebec,  it  is  true,  is  accounted  a  second  Gibraltar, 
and  utterly  impregnable.  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  this ;  but  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  Quebec  does 
not  by  any  means  overlook  the  whole  country,  nor  rule  its 
destiny.  It  conmiands  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  with  the  present  facilities  for  railroad  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  all  parts  of 
Canada,  it  could  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Except  as 
a  depot  for  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  the  citadel  of 
Quebec  with  all  its  fortifications  seems  to  us  of  little  more 
utility  than  would  be  a  castle  built  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  Jungfrau.  England's  position  in  Canada  is,  however, 
an  excellent  one  for  her  to  hold,  even  as  she  now  holds  it, 
as  a  check  upon  us,  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  a 
million  pounds  sterling. 

We  could  have  desired  fuller  details  upon  several  points 
of  ecclesiastical  history  than  we  find  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  Very  little  is  said  of  the  part  acted  by  the  Sulpitians 
in  public  aflairs,  and  yet  they  must  have  had  a  potent 
voice  in  council.  It  is,  however,  related  (Vol.  I.  pp.  216, 
et  seq.)  that  when  Frontenac,  during  his  administration, 
committed  Perrot,  governor  of  Montreal,  to  await  his  trial 
for  insubordination,  the  clergy  generally  sided  with  Perrot, 
and  several  Messieurs  of  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  and 
especially  their  Superior,  Salignac  Fenelon,  Cur6  of  Mon- 
treal, openly  espoused  his  cause.  ^ 

"  The  Abb6  Fenelon  in  his  sermon  for  Easter  Sunday," 
our  author  says,  "  loudly  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  denounced  it  as  violent  and  tyrannical;  and, 
passing  from  words  to  acts,  went  through  the  city  collect- 
ing signatures  to  a  remonstrance  to  the  king.     This  bold 
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ness  appeared  a  second  outrage  at  a  time  when  all  liberty 
was  extinguished.  Frontenac  sent  the  audacious  Abb6 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  council,  and  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics  to  appear  against   him The 

Abbe  Fenelon  acted  with  the  greatest  boldness.  He  de- 
manded the  right  enjoyed  by  ecclesiastics  in  France  to 
speak  seated  and  covered  in  the  presence  of  sovereign 
councils ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  advanced 
towards  the  members,  and  put  on  his  cap  with  a  haughty 
gesture,  as  if  to  brave  the  Count  of  Frontenac,  who  was 
then  presiding.  But  Frontenac  told  him  his  conduct  was 
quite  improper,  and  sent  him  into  an  adjacent  apartment 
under  charge  of  a  guard,  in  order  to  give  the  council  time 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done."  They  unanimously 
decided  against  his  pretensions;  and  as  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  recognize  their  jurisdiction,  they  committed  him 
for  contempt  of  court.  He  was  afterwards  released,  and 
suft'ered  to  return  to  his  curacy  of  Montreal. 

We  are  assured  that  the  number  of  persons,  especially 
of  young  men,  assisted  by  the  institution  of  the  Sulpitians 
at  Montreal,  is  altogether  incredible;  young  lawyers  who 
never  saw  a  brief,  and  physicians  who  never  made  a  pro- 
fessional call. 

We  certainly  cannot  accuse  the  Canadians  of  a  neglect 
of  education,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  their 
colleges,  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  ten  in 
Lower  Canada  alone.  Ten  collegiate  institutions  for  a 
population  scarcely  numbering  seven  hundred  thousand 
most  undoubtedly  show  a  general  fondness  for  study,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  diffuse  the  advantages  of  education. 
But  are  so  many  colleges  really  an  advantage  to  a  coun- 
try such  as  Canada?  Upon  this  point,  we  must  confess, 
we  have  our  doubts.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  standard  of 
excellence  is  fixed  altogether  too  low ;  but  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  every 
thick-headed,  overgrown  farmer's  boy,  instead  of  the  really 
able  and  intelligent?  Moreover,  in  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, in  a  comparatively  poor  country,  all  but  a  very  few 
must  be  engaged  in  manual  labor.  But  one  year  or  two 
years  spent  in  one  of  these  colleges,  no  less  than  a  com- 
plete course  of  study,  entirely  unfits  one  for  the  station 
the  great  mass  must  occupy  in  life.  Who  that  can  con- 
jugate a  regular  Latin  verb  or  recite  the  Greek  alphabet 
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will  willingly  condescend  to  toil  and  delve  for  his  daily 
bread?  Comparatively  few  of  the  graduates  in  the  Cana- 
dian colleges  have  ca})ital  enough  to  go  into  business ;  few 
speak  English  sulHciently  well  to  seek  employment  either 
in  this  country  or  in  England,  even  were  they  willing  to 
quit  their  native  land,  and  there  are  only  three  professions 
open  to  them  at  home.  The  ranks  of  the  clergy,  thanks 
to  these  institutions,  are  kept  well  filled ;  but  the  country  is 
^overrun,  so  to  speak,  with  lawyers  and  physicians.  The 
Canadians  are  an  extremely  healthy  people,  and  if  a  little 
unwell  are  far  more  likely  to  go  without  their  breakfast, 
and  dinner  too  if  necessary,  than  to  call  in  a  physician ; 
and  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  law- 
suits and  litigation  do  by  no  means  abound.  Neither  law- 
yers nor  physicians  are  therefore  much  in  demand.  What 
is  to  .be  done  ?  A  smattering  of  Latin  and  geometry,  and 
perhaps  also  of  psychology,  is  very  far  from  sufficing  to 
fit  the  young  man  for  the  rank  he  ought  to  hold  in  society. 
No  wonder  that  an  Avenir  party  started  up  a  few  years 
since,  no  wonder  there  were  complaints,  dissatisfaction, 
and  longings  for  a  change;  the  wonder  is  that  they  made 
no  change. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  no  feelings  of  harshness 
or  ill-will  towards  the  Canadians,  nor  are  we  ignorant  that 
our  own  country  lies  greatly  exposed  to  a  retortion  of  the 
argument ;  but  we  have  written  this  article  resolved  not  to 
make  comparisons,  "  for  comparisons,"  as  Dogberry  says, 
"  are  odorous."  So  far  different  are  our  sentiments,  that 
we  love  Canada  and  honor  the  Canadians.  We  often 
point  with  pride  to  Canada,  and  rejoice  to  tread  its  soil,  for 
there  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  Catholic  country,  —  a  coun- 
try first  explored  by  Catholics  and  by  them  reclaimed  and 
civilized,  —  where  our  holy  religion  is  still  venerated,  and 
still  flourishes.  We  love  to  see  the  cross  by  the  way-side, 
and  the  people  respecting,  honoring,  and  keeping  the  fiaiith. 
It  cannot  be  without  some  design  of  Providence  that  the 
Church  has  found  a  foothold  in  the  North,  and  has  stood 
firm  and  immovable  upon  it  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  From  the  North,  it  was  said  of  old,  the  conquerors 
come.  Thus  in  Asia,  when  the  carnal  Jews  hardened  their 
hearts  and  grew  stubborn  in  their  sins,  from  the  North 
came  the  nations  called  by  the  Almighty  to  smite  them, 
and  carry  them  away  captives;  from  the  North,  again, 
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came  the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  'the  old 
Roman  empire,  and  made  Europe  what  it  has  since  been  ; 
and  it  may  yet  happen  in  America  that  the  faith  of  the 
North  shall  prevail  over  all  our  hemisphere. 


Art.  III.  Tlie  Errors  and  Superstitions  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome,  Bein^  the  Dndleian  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  Harvard  Q)lle<j:e,  on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
18o3.  By  (lEORGi:  W.  Burnap,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  Published  in  the  Christian  Examiner.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     July,  1853. 

A  MAN  by  the  name  of  Paul  Dudley,  we  know  not  how 
many  years  since,  left  a  fund  to  Harvard  College,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Lecture,  to  be  delivered  annually,  we 
believe,  in  support  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
against  infidelity,  prelacy,  and  papacy.  Consequently,  once 
in  four  years  we  are  treated  to  a  lecture  against  the  Cliurch 
of  Rome.  This  year  the  lecturer  was  Dr.  Burnap,  of 
Baltimore,  a  literary  man  of  some  pretensions,  a  passable 
scholar,  and,  as  far  as  w^e  have  heard,  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  belonging  to  the  extreme  Right,  as  Mr.  Parker 
belongs  to  the  extreme  Ijeft,  of  the  American  Unitarians. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Burnap's  Lecture  with  some  atten- 
tion, but  we  do  not  find  that  it  rises  above  the  level  of  me- 
diocrity. It  contains  nothing  novel  or  striking,  and  is  re- 
markable neither  for  the  depth  of  its  views  nor  the  clear- 
ness, force,  and  relevancy  of  its  reasoning.  It  is  an  hour's 
public  talk  of  a  polished  gentile,  of  very  moderate  abilities, 
on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  not  even  so  much 
as  to  suspect  his  own  ignorance,  and  is  as  entertaining  and 
as  instructive  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  such  talk  to  be. 
The  author's  self-complacency  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
amusing,  and  his  naivete  is  cliarming.  Many  a  man  has 
lectured  against  the  Catholic  Church,  who  has  shown  him- 
self as  weak,  and  far  less  polite  and  good-natured,  and  the 
ablest  of  those  who  have  sought  to  immortalize  themselves 
like  him  of  old  who  fired  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  have 
seldom  done  much  better.     He  is  free  from  the  nastiness  of 
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Leahy  and  Giustiniani,  and  the  vulgarity  and  malignity 
of  Achilli  and  Gavazzi,  and  not  much  inferior  to  those 
anti-popery  celebrities  and  pets  of  Evangelical  saiutis  in 
the  appositeness  and  cogency  of  his  reasoning. 

After  an  introduction  of  some  length,  in  which  he  mani- 
fests considerable  alarm  at  the  rapid  spread  of  Catholicity 
in  this  country,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  his  subject,  and 
says : — 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to-day  to  address  you  on  three  fundamental 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  —  in  the  first  place,  its  ultra-con- 
servatism ;  in  the  second  place,  its  corporate  spirit ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  its  unfriendliness  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

"  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  in  handling  these  topics 
I  shall  abstain  from  every  thing  sectarian  and  personal.  Accus- 
tomed to  associate  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  members  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
I  should  be  false  to  truth  and  to  the  courtesies  of  Christian  charity, 
were  I  to  indulge  in  any  disparagement  of  the  personal  or  Chris- 
tian ciiaracter  of  the  disciples  of  that  faith.  A  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims  lias  much  to  learn  in  this  respect,  when  he  leaves  the 
keen  atmosphere  of  Protestant  New  England.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  all  good  men  possess  a  common  Christianity  ; 
that  dogmas  which  he  has  been  taught  to  denounce  as  pernicious 
and  deride  as  absurd  may  abide  for  a  lifetime  in  the  mind  quies- 
cent and  innoxious  ;  that  in  the  Catholic  mind,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  dogmas  are  laid  aside  to  slumber,  and  really  pervert 
the  mind  less  than  in  some  Protestant  denominations,  and  the  man 
is  l(^ft  to  the  guidance  of  the  good  impulses  and  rational  principles 
of  human  nature.  At  any  rate,  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  a 
warm  and  active  benevolence  he  will  find  some  of  the  brightest 
examples  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Having  made  these  concessions, 
demanded  by  truth  and  experience,  1  proceed  with  the  greater 
freedom  to  discuss  what  I  deem  the  errors  of  our  brethren  of  the 
Christian  household  in  that  communion." — pp.  49,  50. 

We  must  leave  the  author  to  define,  when  he  finds  him- 
self at  leisure,  what  he  means  by  this  "  common  Chris- 
tianity "  of  which  he  speaks  with  so  much  unctioni  and 
which  we  suppose  is  every  thing  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particular,  and  pass  to  the  consideration  of  his  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  the  three  fundamental  errors  which  he  lays 
to  the  chariire  of  our  Church. 

1.  The  first  fundamental  error  is  ultra-conservatism.  Dr. 
Burnap  regards  it  as  a  fundamental  error,  not  that  the 
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Church  is  conservative,  but  that  she  is  wftra-conservative, 
that  is,  more  than  conservative,  or  conservative  overniuch. 
A  Unitarian  of  the  right  could  not  denounce  conservatism 
altogether,  for  if  he  should,  how  could  he  complain  of 
Theodore  Parker?  and  he  cannot  commend  conservatism 
without  some  qualification,  for  if  he  should,  how  could  he 
vindicate  his  Unitarianism  ?  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  caa 
be  conservative,  but  beyond  that  point  he  must  be  a  radi- 
cal, and  favor  the  rejection  of  the  old  and  the  introduction 
of  the  new.  The  error  of  the  Church,  then,  is  not  conser- 
vatism, but  ultraism.  The  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  there- 
fore, the  limits  of  conservatism,  or  the  point  up  to  which 
conservatism  is  conservatism,  and  beyond  which  it  is  ultra- 
ism, or  an  excess  of  conservatism ;  for  before  you  can  say 
what  is  the  error  on  a  given  subject,  you  must  know  what 
on  that  subject  is  the  truth.  Now  where  is  this  point  ?  Or 
wherti  does  the  conservatism  end  and  the  ultraism  begin  ? 
By  what  authority  does  Dr.  Burnap  determine  this  point? 
His  own  ?  But,  salva  reverentia  sua,  that  does  not  suffice. 
Mr.  Parker  may  differ  with  him,  and  contend  that  it  should 
be  placed  much  farther  forward ;  and  why  is  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Burnap,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Baltimore,  to  be 
taken  as  paramount  to  that  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  a 
Unitarian  minister  of  Boston?  "  Mr.  Parker  is  an  infidel, 
and  goes  too  far."  So  you  say.  But  he  denies  it,  and  says 
you  are  an  old  fogie,  and  do  not  go  far  enough.  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  again,  says  that  you  yourself  are  an  infidel,  and  go  too 
far ;  you  deny  it,  and  say  he  is  an  old  fogie,  and  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Why  are  you  good  authority  against  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Dr.  Pusey  not  so  against  you  ?  Or  why  is  Mr. 
Parker's  authority  less  against  you,  than  yours  against  Dr. 
Pusey  ?  You  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
error,  "  one  of  the  first  aberrations  of  the  Church  in  point  of 
time,"  and  therefore  must  hold  that  to  preserve  it  is  ultra- 
conservatism.  But  here  the  whole  Trinitarian  world  rises 
up  and  flatly  contradicts  you.  Who  is  to  decide  between 
you  ?  You  say  our  Church  is  ultra-conservative.  This  is 
your  assertion.  She  denies  it,  and  you  must  be  aware  that, 
at  the  very  lowest,  her  denial  is  as  good  as  your  assertion. 
The  Catholic,  man  to  man,  is,  at  worst,  the  equal  of  the 
Protestant  You,  an  individual  Protestant,  say  the  Cath- 
oilc  Church  is  excessively  conservative;  I,  an  incHvidual 
Catholic,  say  she  is  not     I  am  equal  to  you,  and  therefore 
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my  denial  reduces  your  assertion  to  zero,  and  you  are  jnst 
as  fur  advanced  as  you  were  before  you  opened  your 
month,  and  no  farther. 

Here  is  a  grave  difficulty.  Before  Dr.  Burnap  can 
charge  the  Church  with  being  z//^/*a-conservative,  he  must 
determine  what  is  the  point  at  which  the  conservatism 
ends  and  the  ultraism  begins.  This  must  be  a  fixed  point, 
for  if  it  be  not,  he  alleges  nothing  against  the  Church 
but  his  own  opinion,  which  is  of  no  moment  But  we 
cannot  see  how  he  can  determine  this  point  We  are  will- 
ing to  grant  that  ultra-conservatism,  if  the  thing  is  con- 
c(»ivable,  is  an  error,  for  there  may  be  error  of  excess  as 
well  as  of  defect ;  we  concede,  also,  that  if  the  Church 
has  pushed  her  conservatism  to  excess,  she  has  erred  even 
fundamentally,  and  should  be  rejected ;  but  the  author 
should  recollect  that  it  is  his  business  to  prove  that  she 
has  done  so,  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  prove  this  before 
having  settled  the  question  as  to  the  point  at  which  con- 
servatism must  stop,  —  the  point  at  which  he  may  say,  Thus 
far  and  no  farther;  for  till  he  has  done  that,  he  cannot  say 
what  is  nhra  or  what  is  not,  and  has  no  fixed  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  between  conservatism  and  ultra- 
ism. But  the  difficulty  is,  he  has  nothing  but  his  private 
oj)inion  by  which  to  settle  that  point,  and  his  private 
()j)inion  is  neutralized,  not  only  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  which  even  as  her  private  opinion  is  worth  as 
much  as  his,  but  by  the  private  opinion  of  his  Protestant 
brother  Parker  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  Protestant 
brother  Pusey  on  the  other.  The  only  way  he  could  pos- 
sibly settle  it  would  be  by  an  appeal  to  a  catholic  authori- 
ty, admitted  alike  by  Catholics  and  non- Catholics ;  but 
such  an  authority  he  does  not  appeal  to,  and  cannot,  be- 
cause there  is  for  him  no  such  authority. 

We  suppose  that  it  must  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
the  Church,  since  the  author  fully  grants  that  she  was  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  for  long  ages  the  only  Church  of 
Christ,  had  from  the  beginning  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
j)rescrve  her  own  existence  and  the  truth  committed  to  her 
charge.  To  do  this,  we  may  suppose,  it  will  be  granted  is 
only  legitimate  conservatism,  and  if  the  Church  has  done 
this,  and  only  this,  she  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  ultra- 
ism. To  sustain  his  charge,  then,  the  author  must  prove 
that  she  has  done  something  more.     But  how  will  he  do 
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it  ?  To  do  it,  he  must  know  what  she  was  as  to  her  own 
existence  in  the  beginning,  and  what,  and  precisely  what, 
was  the  deposit  of  truth  which  she  received.  Does  he 
know  this?  Has  he  any  authority  by  which  he  can  say 
infallibly  what  she  was  and  what  she  received  ?  Of  course 
not.  He  has  only  his  conjectures  and  opinions,  and  the 
conjectures  and  private  opinions  of  others  as  liable  to  err, 
perhaps,  as  hinnself.  Does  he  say  the  Church  has  become 
changed,  and  is  no  longer  what  she  was  ?  Then  his  charge 
is  not,  that  she  is  ultra-conservative,  but  that  she  has  not 
been  conservative  enough.  Does  he  say,  as  in  fact  he 
does,  that  she  has  deviated  from  the  truth,  and  in  her  prog- 
ress through  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  has  jfalien 
into  many  aberrations  ?  The  charge,  again,  is  not  that  of 
being  ultra-conservative,  but  that  of  not  having  been  even 
conservative.  If  he  says  she  remains  what  she  was,  and 
carefully  preserves  without  change  or  alteration,  addition 
or  diminution,  the  deport  which  she  received,  then  he 
must  concede  that  she  is  simply  conservative,  and  not 
ultra,  unless  he  would  have  her  abdicate  herself,  abandon 
the  truth,  and  become  the  patroness  of  error. 

The  trouble  we  have  with  Dr.  Burnap  is,  that  he  does 
not  keep  to  his  thesis,  that  he  lays  down  one  thesis  and 
speaks  to  several  others.  The  whole  subject  is  confused 
in  his  head,  and  equally  confused  in  his  speech.  We  had 
the  right  to  expect,  when  he  announced  his  subject  to  be 
"  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  that 
he  would  specify  those  errors  and  superstitions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  prove  them.  When  he  charged  her  with  these  funda- 
mental errors,  of  which  the  first  is  ultra-conservatism,  what 
more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  he  would  undertake  to 
establish  them?  But  he  does  no  such  thing.  He  includes 
all  her  supposed  errors  and  superstitions  under  the  three 
heads,  and  then  undertakes  to  show  how  she  came  to  fall 
into  them,  to  excuse  her  for  having  patronized  them  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  to  condemn  her  for  holding 
them  now,  or  not  taking  sides  with  the  Reformation,  as  he 
develops  it.  In  other  words,  he  takes  for  granted  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  he  should  have  proved,  and 
then  undertakes  to  say  how  far  the  Church  should  or 
should  not  be  blamed  for  them.  He  takes  for  his  text  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  30:  "  And  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men 
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everywhere  to  repent " ;  or,  rather,  "  And  God  indeed  hav- 
ing overlooked  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  now  declareth 
to  men,  that  all  should  everywhere  do  penance."  From 
this  text  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  Church,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  revival  of  Greek  literature, 
and  the  holding  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  she  was  the  only  Church,  and  contained  all 
the  Christianity  there  was  in  the  world,  should  not  be 
blamed  for  her  errors  and  superstitions,  for  they  belonged 
to  the  times,  and  not  to  her.  She  did  what  she  could  to 
avoid  them,  and  to  train  up  the  world  in  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  times  were  too  hard  for  her.  The 
Jews  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  over  to  her  "  without 
carrying  their  old  opinions,  usages,  and  prejudices  with 
them  into  a  religion  cognate  and  analogous  to  their  own," 
and  much  more  difficult  was  it  for  the  Pagan,  on  becoming 
Christian,  to  "  abandon  his  old  religion  at  once,  with  all  its 
opinions,  usages,  and  associatioi^."  (p.  51.)  "  Accustomed 
to  worship  a  variety  of  deities,  the  Pagans  felt  no  incongru- 
ity in  exalting  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  rank  of 
divinities,  and  making  them  participants  in  the  glories  of 
the  Godhead.  Accustomed  to  an  iron  rule  and  a  rigid  sub- 
ordination in  the  civil  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Church,  when  it  grew  up  as  an  outward  institution, 
was  formed  by  the  Roman  spirit  upon  the  same  model,  and 
the  same  tendency  to  centralization,  to  conquest,  and  domi- 
nation, which  had  placed  the  Ctesars  on  the  throne  of  uni- 
versal empire,  afterwards  stretched  the  sceptre  of  the  Pope 
over  the  civilized  world."  (ib.)  The  confessional  grew 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times, "  but  that  it  was  adopted 
with  dishonest  purposes  is  highly  improbable."  (p.  52.)  So 
of  asceticism,  "  originating  in  the  philosophical  doctrine  of 
the  impurity  of  matter,  it  found  some  countenance  in  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  Fall." 

"  The  influence  of  all  these  causes  upon  Christianity,  its  doc- 
trines, its  outward  fornn  and  its  mode  of  administration,  was  inev- 
itable. Nothing  but  a  perpetual  miracle  could  have  prevented  it 
^  The  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not.'  And  they  exonerate  in  equal  measure  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  is,  the  Christian  Church,  the  only  Church  which  then  existed, 
from  the  charge  of  intentional  and  deliberate  wrong."  —  p.  53. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  very  ingenious  and  very  liberal,  and 
yet  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Before  the  author  under- 
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took  to  write  an  apology  for  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  Church  from  the  Apostles  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, he  should  have  specified  them,  and  proved  that  they 
really  are  errors  and  superstitions,  and  that  she  adopted 
them.  We  do  not  thank  him  for  his  apology ;  for  if  our 
Church  is  what  she  professes  to  be,  she  needs  no  apology; 
if  she  is  not,  she  deserves  none.  It  may  be  very  Protes- 
tant to  apologize  for  an  erroneous  and  superstitious  Church, 
but  it  is  not  very  Catholic.  If  the  Church  can  fall  into 
error  and  superstition,  she  is  an  imposition  upon  man- 
kind, a  temptation,  and  a  snare,  the  synagogue  of  Sa- 
tan, not  the  Church  of  God,  and  whoever  undertakes  to 
defend  her  only  condemns  himself.  The  whole  theory  of 
the  author  is  a  baseless  fabric,  and,  instead  of  saying  any 
thing  for  the  Church  of  the  Dark  Ages,  only  exposes  him 
to  ridicule  for  his  ignorance  of  facts,  and  to  grave  censure 
for  the  loose  and  immoral  principles  he  assumes.  Let  him 
without  going  any  further  prove  that  the  Church  has  at 
any  period  of  her  existence  taught  or  countenanced  error 
or  superstition,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  no  Catholic 
wMU  any  longer  uphold  her.  But  he  must  prove  this,  not 
take  it  for  granted,  or  imagine  that  the  attempt  to  account 
for  her  errors  and  superstitions  will  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  she  has  errors  and  superstitions.  In  Paul  Dudley's 
day  this  might  have  passed,  but  will  not  pass  in  ours. 
Then  a  Protestant  could  have  it  all  his  own  way  in  New 
England,  and  could  say  what  he  pleased  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  without  any  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account 
or  required  to  substantiate  his  charges.  The  law  had 
taken  care  that  the  Papist  should  remain  silent  But  it  is 
not  so  now.  The  Catholic  is  here  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  he  will  not  suffer  his  religion  to  be  calumniated  with- 
out at  least  contradicting  the  calumniator. 

But  though  the  Church  is  excusable  for  her  errors  and 
superstitions  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  she  is  not  now.  Thus 
the  author  continues :  — 

"  After  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  passed,  after  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  over  Europe,  a  totally  different  state  of  things 
took  place.  That  advancing  light  revealed  great  errors  in  doc- 
trines which  had  long  been  innocently  held,  great  abuses  of  admin- 
istration, which  a  more  sensitive  conscience  could  do  longer  tol- 
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erate  ;  and  a  ritual  adapted  to  a  rude  and  sensuous  age  was  no 
longer  edifying  to  an  intellectual  and  refined  one.  The  whole 
world  became  clamorous  for  reform.  Beginning  with  a  few  brave 
and  clear-sighted  spirits,  the  voice  of  remonstrance  spread  amoDg 
the  multitude,  it  rose  and  swelled,  till  it  became  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  And  the  burden  of  their  cry  was.  Reform.  *  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent' 

"The  Church  was  at  length  aroused,  and  assembled  to  lake 
order  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  world.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent,  commenced  in  the  year  1545,  the  Catholic  Church  took  her 
fmal  ground  and  decided  her  destiny.  She  had  arrived  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  her  path  was  to  choose  once  and  for 
ever.  The  question  was  distinctly  put  to  her.  Would  she  belong 
to  the  future  or  to  the  past  }  Would  she  join  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, or  throw  her  whole  weight  against  the  cause  of  human  ad- 
vancement.'* She  deliberately  chose  the  latter  alternative.  She 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  past,  and  made  it  henceforth  to  be  her  in- 
terest, and,  as  she  conceived,  her  duty,  to  arrest  and  war  against 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  From  that  hour  her  relation  to 
mankind  was  completely  reversed,  and  every  thing  with  her  has 
gone  wrong.  Up  to  that  hour  she  had  been  the  best  friend  that 
humanity  had  ever  had.  She  had  renovated  the  whole  face  of  the 
civilized  world.  She  had  been  the  conservator  of  every  thing  val- 
uable in  the  ancient  civilization,  which  had  survived  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  She  had  been  the  pioneer  in  all  generous 
enterprises  for  the  ameliorHtion  of  the  condition  of  the  humaa 
race.  She  had  been  a  patient  laborer  in  the  great  field  of  human 
improvement.  But  when  she  had  contributed  to  reform  every 
thing  else,  she  refused  to  reform  herself.  As  a  church,  an  associ- 
ation of  fallible  men,  she  was  human,  and  of  course  liable  to  err; 
but  siie  chose  to  assume  the  attribute  of  infallibility.  Religion  and 
the  Bible  are  divine  and  unchangeable.  But  theology  is  human,  a 
science  deduced  by  fallible  human  reason  from  the  Bible,  the 
phenomena  of  man  and  the  universe.  It  is  a  human  production, 
and  therefore  capable  of  revision,  and  requiring  amendment  from 
age  to  age.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  for  her  theology  an 
absolute  infallibility.  She  demands,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
held  immutable,  and  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves."  —  pp.  53,  54. 

The  argument  here,  if  argument  there  be,  is  that  the 
Church,  though  excusable,  when  the  world  knew  no  better, 
for  her  errors  and  superstitions,  is  inexcusable  now,  wbea 
the  age  of  light  has  come,  for  still  holding  on  to  them,  and 
not  allowing  them  to  be  put  away.     She  is  determined  to 
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remain,  and  in  the  Council  of  Trent  obliged  herself  to  re- 
main, througli  all  coming  time,  what  she  was  through  the 
Mitiillc  Ages,  and  therefore  she  is  w///Yi-conservative.  But 
suppose  siie  did  in  the  Council  of  Trent  bind  herself  to 
remain  unchanged,  to  wear  the  same  form  she  had  always 
worn,  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  she  had  always  taught, 
and  to  observe  the  same  ritual  she  had  always  observed, 
how  does  that  prove  that  she  is  wttra-conservative  ?  The 
author  has  not  proved,  he  has  only  assumed,  that  prior 
to  that  Council  she  had  erred  in  doctrine  or  practice. 
And  if  she  had  not  erred,  the  obligation  she  then  took^ 
although  every  body  knows  that  it  was  no  new  obligation 
—  only  bound  her  to  be  conservative,  which  the  author  con- 
cedes slie  ought  to  be.  In  1545  the  Church,  according  to 
the  author,  "  had  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
her  path  was  to  choose  once  and  for  ever.  The  question 
was  distinctly  put  to  her.  Would  she  belong  to  the  future  or 
to  the  past?  Would  she  join  the  march  of  progress,  or  throw 
her  whole  weight  against  the  cause  of  human  advance- 
ment? She  deliberately  chose  the  latter  alternative."  (p.  53.) 
If  she  did,  and  it  was  something  she  had  not  done  before, 
she  innovated,  and  the  author's  charge  of  ultra-conservatism 
is  ill  laid.  But  is  this  certain  ?  Is  it  certain  the  Church 
waited  till  1545  to  choose  her  path  once  and  for  ever  ? 
Is  it  certain,  again,  the  side  she  took  was  against  progress, 
against  the  cause  of  human  advancement  ?  This  needs  to 
be  proved,  not  simply  assumed.  The  author  concedes 
that  prior  to  1545  the  Church  had  been  on  the  side  of 
progress,  and  "  the  best  friend  that  humanity  had  ever  had. 
She  had  renovated  the  whole  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
She  had  been  the  conservator  of  every  thing  valuable  in 
the  ancient  civilization,  which  had  survived  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  She  had  been  the  pioneer  in  all  gen- 
erous enterprises  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  She  had  been  a  patient  laborer  in  the 
great  field  of  human  improvement."  The  Church  is 
always  the  same.  It  is  certain  that  she  chose  in  1545  no 
new  path,  underwent  no  change,  and  the  precise  complaint 
the  author  brings  against  her  is  that  she  did  not,  would 
not  change.  It  would  seem,  then,  even  according  to  his 
own  showing,  that  she  did  not  deliberately  take  her  stand 
against  progress,  and  throw  her  whole  weight  against  the 
cause   of    human   advancement;   but  continued   on   the 
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course  she  had  always  pursued,  and  which  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  had  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  their 
favor.  May  it  not  be  that  the  Reformers  were  the  party 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  Church  condemned  them,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  path  they  indicated,  because  it  was 
the  path,  not  of  progress,  but  of  destruction,  because  it 
would  conduct  away  from  God  and  heaven,  and  undo  all 
that  she,  with  so  much  labor,  patience,  and  suffering,  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  for  fifteen  hundred  yeara, 
had  effected  for  the  human  race  ?  This  view  of  the  case  is 
very  conceivable,  and  is  the  more  natural  inference  from 
the  important  concessions  which  the  force  of  truth  has 
wrung  from  the  author.  What  has  the  author  to  oppose 
to  it  ?  His  opinion  ?  But  what  is  that  worth  ?  His 
opinion  is  at  least  contradicted  by  our  opinion,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  why  his  opinion  on  the  subject  is  of 
more  weight  than  ours  ? 

"  But  when  she  had  contributed  to  reform  every  thing 
else,  she  refused  to  reform  herself."  If  the  Church  had  done, 
and  was  doing  up  to  that  hour,  all  the  author  asserts,  what 
need  had  she  of  reforming  herself?  How  does  the  author 
know  that  she  needed  reforming  ?  or  how  can  he  say  that 
she  was  not  right  in  refusing  to  reform  herself,  and  that,  if 
she  contributed  to  reform  every  thing  else,  she  did  not  con- 
tribute to  all  the  reformation  that  was  required  ?  *^  As  a 
Church,  as  an  association  of  fallible  men,  she  was  human^ 
and  of  course  liable  to  err ;  but  she  chose  to  assume  the  at- 
tribute of  infallibility."  But  certaiidy  not  then  for  the  first 
time,  dear  Doctor.  She  assumed  that  attribute  in  the  six- 
teenth century  no  more  than  she  had  assumed  it  in  the 
fourteenth,  the  twelfth,  the  ninth,  the  sixth,  the  fourth,  the 
second,  or  the  first  century.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  she  had 
always  claimed  that  attribute,  and  claimed  it  just  as  dis- 
tinctly, and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  she  possessed  it 
just  as  decidedly,  when  she  was  aiding,  according  to  the 
author,  progress  and  the  cause  of  human  advancement,  as 
now,  when  he  accuses  her  of  opposing  them.  The  Church 
is,  if  you  will,  an  association  of  fallible  men,  but  by  what 
authority  do  you  assert  that  she  is  only  that  ?  She  claims 
to  be  more  than  such  association  ;  she  claims  to  be  human 
and  at  the  same  time  divine,  as  is  her  heavenly  Spouse,-^ to 
be  a  divinely  organized,  protected,  and  assisted  institutiooi 
for  teaching  the  Divine  word,  and  administering  the  Di- 
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vine  law,  and  therefore  in  these  respects  not  fallible,  but 
infallible,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  her. 
Allow  us  to  say,  that  to  invalidate  this  claim  you  must  ad- 
duce something  of  graver  authority  than  your  own  opinion^ 
even  were  that  more  respectable  than  it  is. 

"  Theology  is  human,  a  science  ....  capable  of  revision, 
and  requiring  amendment  from  age  to  age.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  claims  for  her  theology  an  absolute  infallibility." 
A  poor  quibble.  In  the  sense  in  which  theology  is  a  human 
science,  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  Church  claims  for  her  the- 
ology, or  any  theology,  absolute  infallibility.  She  does  no 
such  thing.  In  the  sense  of  revealed  truth,  as  the  faith,  or 
what  God  has  revealed  and  commanded  us  to  believe,  she 
asserts,  indeed,  that  it  is  infallible,  and  before  you  accuse 
her  of  error,  you  must  prove  that  she  proposes  as  revealed 
truth  something  which  God  has  not  revealed.  "Jesus 
Christ  prescribed  no  specific  or  immutable  form  to  his 
Church."  (p.  54.)  So  you  say  ;  but  how  know  you  that? 
You  think  so  ?  Well,  I  think  differently.  Jesus  Christ 
established  a  Church,  for  you  speak  of  "  his  Church."  If 
he  established  a  Church  at  all,  he  gave  it  a  specific  form, 
for  nothing  does  or  can  exist  without  a  specific  form,  as 
you  must  know,  if  you  have  ever  made  and  remember  your 
philosophy.  If  he  established  his  Church  to  endure  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  he  gave  it  an  immutable  form ;  for  to 
change  the  specific  form  of  a  thing  is  to  destroy  its  exist- 
ence, and  either  to  annihilate  it  or  to  convert  it  into  some 
other  existence.  The  author  says,  though  "  Jesus  Christ 
prescribed  no  specific  or  immutable  form  to  his  Church,  or 
to  that  organization  which  naturally  and  necessarily  took 
place  among  those  who  received  his  religion,  this  much  he 
did  ordain,  that  it  should  not  be  hierarchical."  {ib.)  And 
he  quotes  several  texts  from  the  Gospels  to  prove  it.  But 
how  will  he  assure  us  that  he  rightly  understands  those 
texts  ?  Is  he  not  a  fallible  man,  and  liable  to  err  ?  How 
then  shall  we  hold  his  application  of  these  texts  to  be  con- 
clusive ?  Dr.  Pusey  will  tell  him  they  mean  no  such  thing, 
and  will  cite  texts  equally  strong  to  prove  that  our  Lord 
did  give  to  his  Church  the  hierarchical  form.  Why  shall 
Dr.  Burnap  be  credited  in  preference  to  Dr.  Pusey  ?  "  The 
Christian  Church  was  left  to  take  that  [organization]  which 
circumstances  might  render  expedient."  (p.  55.)  How 
does  the  author  know  that  ?     Very  respectable  men  rnain^ 
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tain  the  contrary,  and  it  is  very  evident  from  histx)ry  that 
the  Church  set  out  from  the  Apostles  with  the  precise  spe- 
cific form  she  now  has.  But  suppose  it  was  so,  who  "waa 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  ?  Each  individual  believer  ? 
That  were  disorganization,  sheer  individualism,  and  would 
make  the  author  contradict  himself  in  terms.  The  miuor^ 
ity  ?  Whence  the  evidence  i  The  majority  ?  Then  the 
case,  we  fear,  must  go  against  our  author,  for  he  is  in  a 
decided  minority,  and  the  great  majority  of  believers  of  all 
times  have  adhered  to  the  hierarchical  and  papal  forms  of 
the  Church  ? 

"  The  error  lay  in  ultra-conservatism,  in  imagining  that 
there  was  not  the  same  freedom  in  laying  aside  as  there 
had  been  in  adopting  the  forms  of  outward  administra- 
tion." (p.  55.)  So  this,  after  all,  is  ultra-conservatism, — not 
asserting  the  same  freedom  in  laying  aside  as  in  adopting 
the  forms  of  outward  administration.  Will  the  author  tell 
us  any  form  which  the  Church  has  ever  held  herself  free  to 
adopt,  that  she  does  not  hold  herself  equally  free  to  lay 
aside  when  she  judges  it  expedient?  Every  canonist  will 
tell  him,  that  what  the  Church  of  her  own  legislative  au- 
thority has  enacted,  she  can  and  often  does  abrogate. 
Wherever  there  was  freedom  in  adopting,  there  is  freedom 
in  laying  aside.  What  the  Church  says  she  cannot  abro- 
gate is  the  Divine  legislation,  what  has  been  expressly  en- 
acted and  ordained  by  God  himself.  Would  Dr.  Burnap 
have  her  do  that  ?  "  The  mistake  consisted  in  imagining 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  tenth  century  and 
the  sixteenth."  (ib.)  Pray,  who  was  it  that  committed 
that  mistake  ?  But  is  there  any  difference  between  tmth 
in  one  century  and  truth  in  another  ?  If  so,  what  is  that 
difference?  if  not,  what  is  it  you  complain  of?  "That 
because  the  Church  might  be  kept  stationary,  the  world 
would  remain  so  too."  (ib,)  So  you  would  have  a  mov- 
able and  moving  Church,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow, 
one  thing  in  this  age  and  another  thing  in  another, —  not 
a  Church  teaching  the  world  the  truth  and  directing  it  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  but  a  Church  tossed  to  and  fro  and 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  conforming  to  the 
world,  following  it,  whatever  crotchet  it  may  get  into  its 
head  for  the  time,  and,  if  it  chooses  to  go  to  the  Devil,  go- 
ing there  along  with  it  It  is  very  certain  that  on  this 
subject  you  and  we  do  not  think  alike. 
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The  trouble,  according  to  the  author,  is,  that  the  Church 
as  she  ceases  to  be  a  child,  does  not  put  away  childish 
things. 

"  But  the  error  lay  in  ultra-conservatism,  in  imagining  that  there 
was  not  the  same  freedom  in  laying  aside,  as  there  had  been  in 
adopting,  the  forms  of  outward  administration.  The  mistake  con- 
sisted in  imagining  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  tenth 
century  and  the  sixteenth ;  that  because  the  Church  might  be  kept 
stationary,  the  world  would  remain  so  too ;  that  because  the  hu- 
man mind  had  had  its  infancy,  it  never  could  have  its  maturity  and 
manhood.  The  Church  overlooked  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle. 
'  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things.'  The  manhood  has  come,  but,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  the  childish  things  are  not  put  away."  —  p.  55. 

How  does  the  author  know  that  there  was  any  error  or 
mistake  in  the  case  ?  He  asserts  there  was,  but  he  does 
not  happen  to  prove  it.  How  does  he  know  that  the 
Church  ever  had  any  childish  thing  to  put  away,  or  that 
she  ever  thought  or  spake  as  a  child  ?  The  law  which  he 
alleges  is  not  universal.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  Divin- 
ity, and  Adam  was  created,  not  a  baby,  but  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  full-grown  man.  By  what  authority,  then,  does 
he  assume  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  Church  ? 
It  might  have  been,  and  how  does  he  know  that  it  was 
not  ?  By  what  authority  does  he  assume  that  the  Church, 
on  her  first  going  forth,  was  a  child,  subject  to  the  law  of 
development  and  growth  as  a  human  being?  If  she  has 
her  human  side,  and  on  that  side  a  growth  which  can  be 
only  extension  in  space  and  time,  she  has  also  her  divine 
side,  or  is  held  to  have  it,  and  on  her  divine  side,  the  only 
side  now  in  question,  she  has  and  can  have  no  child- 
hood or  old  age,  no  development  or  growth  ;  for  the  Divin- 
ity, we  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  us,  does  not  grow, 
and  is  never  young,  never  old,  and  therefore  she  not  only 
might,  but  must  have  begun,  not  as  an  infant,  not  as  a 
child,  thinking  as  a  child  and  speaking  as  a  child,  but 
in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  her  divine  facul- 
ties, complete  and  perfect  in  all  her  parts,  and  able  to  dis- 
charge all  her  functions.  The  author  is  not  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  say  she  must  have  been  a  child,  and  have  had 
childish  things,  or  declare  her  ultra-conservative  because 
she  refuses  to  put  away  childish  things.    He  must  first  prove 
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that  she  has  childish  things  to  put  away,  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  reply  when  he  has  brought  in  his  bill  of  items, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  he  proposes  to  sustain  them. 

But  after  all,  what  does  all  that  the  worthy  Doctor  ad- 
vances in  proof  of  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  Church 
amount  to  ?  At  the  very  best,  it  amounts  only  to  this,  — 
that  his  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  is  differ- 
ent from  that  asserted  by  the  Church,  and  she  requires  all 
her  children  to  believe  hers  and  to  reject  his.  Here  is  the 
whole.  Dr.  Burnap  does  not  agree  with  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Burnap,  and  since  she 
does  not  agree  with  him,  she  is,  in  his  opinion,  ultra-con- 
servative, opposed  to  "  progress,  and  throws  her  whole 
weight  against  the  cause  of  human  advancement "  I  He 
will  pardon  her  all  her  alleged  errors  and  superstitions  dur- 
ing the  Dark  Ages,  her  having  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Original  Sin,  Redemption,  &a, 
established  the  Confessional,  and  favored  asceticism,  if  she 
will  now  only  abandon  her  old  pretensions,  place  herself  in 
harmony  with  the  new  times,  adopt  modern  ideas,  encour- 
age modern  innovators  and  innovations,  and  conform  to 
Unitarianism  a  la  Burnap,  of  Baltimore,  and  not  d  la 
Parker,  of  Boston.  He  is  not,  after  all,  particular  as  to 
what  doctrines  she  teaches,  or  what  practices  she  approves, 
if  she  will  not  put  her  doctrines  forth  as  divine  truths  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed,  and  insist  on  her  practices  as  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  and  will  leave  her  children  free  to 
speculate  as  they  please,  and  adopt  any  notions  br  observe 
any  practices  which  they  happen  for  the  time  being  to 
fancy.  Very  liberal  and  condescending  indeed !  And 
what  an  obstinate,  bigoted,  and  stupid  old  woman  the 
Church  must  be,  to  refuse  to  gratify  him  and  his  friends 
in  so  small  an  affair!  Why  can  she  not  be  as  liberal  to 
him  as  he  is  to  her  ?  If  she  would  be,  she  would  have 
him  her  friend,  at  least  till  some  new  light  broke  in  npon 
his  mind,  or  he  got  a  new  kink  in  his  head,  and  —  nobody 
else !  This  is  really  the  sum  of  all  he  says,  and  this  he 
has  judged  worthy  to  be  written  in  this  nineteenth  century 
by  a  Unitarian  Doctor  of  Divinity,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
literary  institution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  printed 
in  The  Christian  Examiner,  the  first  literary,  philosophical, 
and  theological  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians !  Pei^ 
haps  he  has  judged  rightly. 
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The  gravamen  of  the  author's  objection  against  the 
Church  is,  that  since  1545  she  has  refused  to  "join  the 
march  of  progress,  and  has  thrown  her  whole  weight 
against  the  cause  of  human  advancement."  We  shall  not 
stop  to  dispute  the  false  and  absurd  theory  of  progress 
which  the  author  assumes,  and  which  underlies  his  whole 
thought,  but  we  will  simply  ask  him  to  specify  a  single 
truth,  known  by  him  or  any  one  else  to  be  a  truth,  which 
she  does  not  teach,  or  which  she  forbids  us  as  Catholics  to 
hold.  We  ask  him  also  to  specify  a  single  virtue  which 
she  forbids  or  does  not  enjoin,  a  single  discovery  of  modern 
science,  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  she  does  not  accept, 
or  a  single  movement  or  enterprise  of  modern  philanthro- 
py which  it  is  certain  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  society,  that  she  refuses  to  encourage,  or 
does  not  sanction.  Let  us  have  no  more  vague  generali- 
ties, which  mean  every  thing  or  nothing,  no  more  noisy 
declamations,  no  more  unsupported  assertions.  Let  the 
matter  be  brought  to  a  test.  Show  us  some  truth  which, 
but  for  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  Church,  we  might 
have  had  that  we  have  not,  or  which  we  might  hold,  if  we 
renounced  her  authority,  that  we  cannot  hold  now.  Show 
us,  we  beg  you,  some  good  which  can  be  done  for  man- 
kind, either  in  relation  to  this  world  or  to  the  next,  which, 
as  geimine  Catholics,  we  are  forbidden  or  not  commanded 
to  labor  for,  and  which  she  has  prevented  from  being  ob- 
tained. Show  us,  finally,  what  genuine  progress  the 
Church  opposes,  in  what  respect  she  throws  her  weight 
against  the  cause  of  human  advancement  Give  us  facts, 
dear  Doctor,  not  speculations,  —  facts,  not  mere  opinions, 
—  certainties  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  not  mere  conjec- 
tures, or  vague  dreams.  If  you  can  do  this,  do  it,  and  we 
are  no  longer  Catholics ;  if  you  cannot,  as  you  well  know 
you  cannot,  then  cease  your  perpetual  clamor  about  the 
Church  being  opposed  to  progress  or  human  advancement, 
for  your  clamor  can  only  mean  that  the  Church  opposes 
progress  and  human  advancement  simply  because  she  op- 
poses you  and  your  insane  speculations  and  ridiculous 
projects  of  reform,  in  which  case,  to  say  the  leasts  you  are 
as  likely  as  she  to  be  the  party  in  the  wrong. 

That  the  Church  opposed  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Puritans  and  kindred  sectaries  in  the  seven- 
teenth, the  Philosophers  and  Jacobins  in  the  eighteenth, 
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and  opposes  the  Socialists  and  Communists  in  the  nine- 
teenth, is  very  true,  and  well  is  it  for  the  world  that  it  is 
true ;    for  these  have  all,  the  author  himself  being  judge, 
deserved  to  be  opposed.     If  the   Church    had   sanctioned 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  serf-will,  Calvin's  of  election  and 
reprobation,  the  common  doctrine   of  all   the  Reformers, 
that  man  by  the  transgression  of  Adam  lost  his  spiritual 
faculties  and  became  totally  corrupted  in   his  whole  na- 
ture, or  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  without 
works,  the  author  himself  would  have  denounced  her,  for 
he,  no  less  than  she,  rejects  all  these  doctrines.     Excepting 
those  relating  to  the  Sacraments  and  the  Papacy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  point  of  doctrine  on  which  she  has  condemned 
the  Reformers,  on  which  he  does  not  also  condemn  them. 
Why,  then,  blame  her  for  not  approving  the  Reformers  1 
He,  like  ourselves,  is,  we  believe,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
English  Puritans,  but  he   has   hardly  departed  less  from 
them  than  we  have,  and  in  several  respects  he  departs  even 
farther.     He  rejects  as  error  or  superstition,  bigotry  or  fa- 
naticism, all  that  they  called  Christian,  and  will  he  pretend 
that  the  Church  proved  herself  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
progress,  and  threw  her  whole  weight  against  the  cause  of 
human  advancement,  because  she  condemned  them  ?    The 
author  claims  to  .be  a  Christian;  will  he,  then,  maintain 
that  the  Church  was  ultra-conservative  because  she  refused 
to  make  common  cause  with  such  Free-Thinkers  as  Col- 
lins, Tindall,  Toland,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  D'Holbach,  and 
to  encourage  the  old  French  Jacobins  in  their  terrible  war 
on  religion  and  society  ?     Does  he  say  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  of  progress,  and  would  favor  the  cause  of 
human  advancement,  for  her  to  approve  and  encourage 
your  Saint-Simonians,  your   Owenites,  your  FourieristSi 
your  Icarians,  your  Women's-Rights  men,  and  your  Bloom- 
ers ?      In  the  non- Catholic  world,   there    no  doubt  is  a  ■ 
constant   succession    of   reformers,    projectors,   schemers, 
visionaries,  dreamers,  following  one  another  as  wave  fol- 
lows wave.     Each  has  his  panacea,  his  "  Morrison's  Pill" 
for  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  is  always  just  on  the 
point  of  recovering  the  terrestrial  paradise;  but  what  wise 
man  can  place  confidence  in  any  one  of  their  nostrums  ? 
These  would-be  reformers  are  but  children  amusing  them- 
selves with  blowing  soap-bubbles  with  a  pipe-stem  in  a  tiu 
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porringer.  Is  the  Church  to  be  condemned  as  the  enemy 
of  human  advancement,  because  she  refuses  to  take  these 
bubble-blowers  to  her  bosom,  and  cherish  them  as  the 
sages,  seers,  and  philosophers  of  mankind  ?  Is  she  to  be 
denounced  as  ultra-conservative,  because  she  takes  their 
bubbles  for  what  they  are,  and  refuses  to  commend  them 
as  new  worlds,  no  less  solid  than  brilliant  ? 

Perhaps  what  you  demand  is,  not  that  the  Church  should 
indorse  each  individual  bubble-blower,  or  attempt  to  con- 
struct the  whole  world  after  the  pattern  of  each  particular 
bubble  blown,  but  that  she  should  herself  become  a  bubble- 
blower,  encourage  all  bubble-blowers,  and  declare  bubble- 
blowing  the  noblest  employment  man  can  make  of  his 
faculties.  Her  precise  error  is,  that  she  will  neither  blow 
bubbles  herself,  nor  suffer  those  that  would  to  blow  them. 
Therefore  is  she  opposed  to  the  interests  of  progress,  and 
throws  her  whole  weight  against  the  cause  of  human  ad- 
vancement. This  is  probably  your  real  objection.  But 
can  you  refer  us  to  any  good  that  has  ever  come  from  your 
favorite  employment  of  bubble-blowing  ?  What  has  been 
gained  for  humanity  by  that  reckless  spirit  of  speculation 
and  inquiry,  which  treats  all  subjects  as  uncertain  and 
doubtful,  and  requires  all  our  faculties  to  be  employed  in 
devising  and  refuting  schemes  of  improvement  ?  Nothing 
as  yet,  perhaps  you  will  reply ;  but  then  it  is  just  about  to 
gain  something.  Moreover,  it  keeps  us  employed,  our 
minds  active,  constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  that  itself  is 
worth  something,  and  is  infinitely  better  than  the  intellect- 
ual death  produced  by  your  Church.  Alas  !  poor  bubble- 
blowers  !  do  you  not  see  that  in  all  this  you  assume  that 
the  truth  is  unknown,  that  God  has  made  no  certain  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  that  the  possession  of  truth  kills  the 
mind,  and  that  there  can  be  life  only  in  seeking  and  not 
finding  ?  Much  of  this  may  be  true  of  non- Catholics,  but 
is  it  their  advantage,  or  is  it  their  misfortune  or  their 
shame  ?  In  your  actual  state,  free  inquiry  assuredly  is 
your  right  and  your  duty,  but  only  because  you  have  not 
the  truth,  and  are  bound  to  seek  it.  But  to  assume  that 
the  great  business  of  life  is  to  be  seeking  after  the  truth,  is 
to  assume  that  we  are  to  be  always  seeking,  without  ever 
finding,  and  to  make  the  apology  of  those  whom  the  Apos- 
tle condemns  as  "  always  learning,  and  never  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth."    The  real  business  of  life  can- 
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not  be  in  seeking  the  truth,  because  the  commencement 
and  conduct  of  that  business  demand  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  no  one  till  he  has  that  knowledge  can  be  said 
properly  to  live,  for  it  is  through  it  that  we  are  spiritnally 
begotten.  God  reveals  to  us  the  truth,  and  the  business 
of  life  is  to  accept  and  apply  it.  The  truth  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  the  sake  of  the  seeking,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
end  to  be  obtained  by  its  possession  and  application. 
Mental  activity,  like  all  activity,  is  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  end  to  which  it  is  subordinated;  but  for  its  own  sake 
alone,  that  is,  without  any  end,  it  is  the  activity  of  a  fool, 
not  the  activity  of  a  wise  man.  Free  mental  activity,  or 
freedom  of  mind,  is  certainly  desirable,  and  is  always  to  be 
encouraged ;  but  it  is  found  in  truth  only,  never  in  false- 
hood or  error.  Veritas  Hberabit  vos.  It  is  the  truth  that 
makes  free,  and  without  it  you  are  in  the  bonds  of  igno- 
ranbe,  exposed  to  every  fatal  error,  and  the  slave  of  every 
illusion.  The  three  hundred  years  of  experience  which 
Protestants  have  had  of  the  operations  of  the  spirit  you 
condemn  the  Church  for  anathematizing,  ought  to  sufiioe 
to  shut  your  mouth  for  ever.  What  has  that  spirit  done 
for  you  ?  It  has  filled  your  minds  with  doubt  and  your 
hearts  with  bitterness ;  it  has  led  you  to  reject  all  certain 
revealed  truth,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  insufficient  light  of 
reason,  to  deal  with  familiar  spirits,  to  revive  ancient  nec- 
romancy, to  reestablish  in  this  very  city  —  not  inaptly  called 
the  Athens  of  America,  since  ancient  Athena  was  noted 
for  it^  superstitions  —  the  worship  of  demons,  to  substitute 
for  the  word  of  God  the  instincts  of  man,  and  to  deify  the 
passions,  pride,  lust,  and  revenge.  This  is  solemn  fact ;  it 
stares  you  in  the  face,  and  you  cannot  deny  it,  however 
you  may  try  to  disguise  it,  or  to  explain  it  away.  There 
stands  the  fact,  and  with  what  face,  or  want  oi  face,  can 
you  clamor  for  that  spirit,  and  declare  the  Church  nltra- 
coiiservative  because  she  anathematizes  it,  and  bids  yon 
beware  of  it  ? 

2.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  fundamental  error  which  the  author  alleges  aminst 
the  Church,  namely,  her  "  corporate  spirit."  We  wiQ  here 
let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  second  fundamental  eTror  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  —  its  corporate  spirit.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  an 
awkward  phrase,  and  perhaps  needs  definition.     I  mean  by  it,  a 
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disposition  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  interests  of  a  gigantic 
and  perpetual  corporation.  This  was  first  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hierarchy,  in  the  continual  elevation  of  the  clergy  and 
the  depression  of  the  laity,  in  the  association  of  church  with  church, 
the  subordination  of  provincials  to  metropolitans,  and,  finally,  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  Western  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ; 
the  establishment  of  religious  orders,  the  vows  of  celibacy,  obe- 
dience, poverty,  and  seclusion,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  unreserved  consignment  of  the  priesthood,  body 
and  soul,  as  bondslaves  of  the  Church;  the  submission  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  at  the  confessional,  and  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  individual  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  —  all  these  things  con- 
stitute a  mass  of  sacrifices  of  the  individual  to  the  interests  and 
ambition  of  a  corporation,  such  as  finds  no  parallel  in  the  records 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  was  ever  submitted 
to  at  all,  and  still  more  wonderful  that  it  has  continued  so  long." — 
p.  56. 

This  definition  needs  defining,  as  do  most  Protestant 
definitions.  The  fundamental  error  consists,  he  tells  us,  in 
"  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  interests  of  a 
gigantic  and  perpetual  corporation."  A  disposition  on  the 
part  of  whom  or  of  what?  Of  the  Church?  Of  the 
Church  in  her  corporate  capacity,  or  on  the  part  of  her  in- 
dividual members  ?  Is  it  a  disposition  enjoined  by  the 
Church,  or  simply  counselled  by  her,  and  voluntarily  enter- 
tained and  complied  with  by  individuals?  Is  this  disposi- 
tion an  error,  because  the  corporation  is  g^igantic,  or  because 
it  is  perpetual,  or  because  it  is  at  once  both  gig-antic  and 
perpetual  ?  Would  it  cease  to  be  a  fundamental  error  if 
the  corporation  were  small  and  temporary  ?  In  a  word,  is 
it  an  error  because  the  corporation  is  a  corporation,  or  be- 
cause it  is  a  corporation  of  a  particular  sort?  Is  it  an 
error  because  the  corporation  is  human,  or  would  it  be 
also  an  error  if  the  corporation  were  divine?  These  are 
questions  not  answered  by  the  definition  itself,  and  yet 
they  are  not  without  grave  importance.  This  disposition 
"  was  first  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  in 
the  continual  elevation  of  the  clergy  and  the  depression  of  the 
laity,  in  the  association  of  church  with  church,  the  subordi- 
nation of  provincials  [suffragans  ?]  to  metropolitans,  and, 
finally,  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  Western  [why  not  say 
also  the  whole  Eastern  ?]  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  " ; 
that  is,  in  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchical  and  papal 
constitution  of  the  Church.     But  if  God  himself  ordained 
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or  established  this  hierarchical  and  papal  constitution,  and 
imposed  it  upon  the  Church  as  a  law  from  which  she  could 
no  more  depart  than  an  individual  can  take  his  own  life 
without  ceasing  to  exist,  would  our  author  say,  then,  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  error  ?  He  would  not  dare  say  it,  for 
then  the  corporation  would  be  a  divine  corporation,  and  its 
interests  would  be  divine  interests,  and  the  disposition  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  them  would  be  just  and  proper. 
That  disposition  can  be  an  error  only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  purely  human  corporation,  with  only  human 
rights  and  interests.  The  objection,  then,  is  not  well  laid. 
It  should  have  been,  not  that  the  Church  is  a  corporation, 
gigantic  and  perpetual  or  otherwise,  but  that  she  is  a  merely 
human  corporation,  and  therefore  with  no  authority  to  de- 
mand, and  with  no  right  to  receive,  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  to  her  interests,  for  God  is  above  every  thing  human, 
and  we  must  obey  him  rather  than  men.  This  is  the  only 
form  in  which  the  author  could  legitimately  bring  his 
objection,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  deny  the  right  of  God 
himself  to  give  his  Church  the  hierarchical  and  papal  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  affirm  that  God  can  err  and  do 
wrong;  and  having  brought  it  in  this  form,  he  should  have 
proceeded  to  prove,  not  that  she  requires  every  thing  to  be 
sacrificed  to  her  interests,  but  that  she  is  a  purely  human 
corporation,  holding  her  charter  only  from  men,  and  pos- 
sessing only  human  rights  and  interests.  If  he  had  done 
this,  he  could  have  legitimately  concluded  that  the  corpo- 
rate spirit  he  objects  to  is  a  fundamental  error ;  but  then 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  drawing  such  a  conclu- 
sion, for  the  proof  that  the  Church  is  a  purely  human  cor- 
poration would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  all 
Catholics  to  abandon  her.  But  it  so  happens  that  he  has 
not  proved  this ;  he  has  only  quietly  assumed  it,  and  from 
it  concluded  that  the  corporate  spirit  is  an  error,  when,  for 
aught  that  he  shows  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  true 
and  proper  spirit  for  a  Christian. 

The  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  if  done  by  men  on 
their  own  authority,  is  an  error,  a  wrong,  for  men  have  of 
themselves  no  right  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  if  done 
by  God,  or  by  men  under  his  authority,  it  is  not  an  error,  and 
no  man  who  believes  in  God  and  recognizes  his  universal 
dominion  dare  say  it  is.  The  elevation  of  the  clergy  above 
the  laity  as  to  their  office,  which  is  all  that  can  be  alleged. 
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if  by  divine  appointment,  is  no  error,  and  can  no  more  b6 
objected  to  than  the  elevation  of  magistrates  above  simple 
citizens.  The  associating  of  church  with  church,  the  sub- 
ordination of  suflVagans  to  metropolitans  (if  a  fact),  and 
the  subordination  —  there  is  no  subjugation  in  the  case^ 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  chief  pastor,  if  done  by  the  ordi- 
nation of  (jrod,  cannot  be  complained  of,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Church  is  to  be  one,  to  be  a  kingdom,  a 
true  spiritual  polity,  for  the  government  of  all  men  and 
nations.  None  of  these  things  can  be  objected  to  without 
blasphemy,  if  the  Church  holds  her  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, as  she  alleges,  from  Almighty  God  himself,  who  is 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  absolute  domin- 
ion over  all  creatures,  and  may  do  according  to  his  will  ia 
both  heaven  and  earth.  The  sacrifice  they  demand  or  au- 
thorize would  then  be  to  God,  to  whom  belongs  all  that 
we  are  or  have.  Plainly,  then,  the  author  should,  in  the 
outset,  have  proved  that  the  Church  is  simply  human ;  for 
only  on  the  supposition  that  she  is,  and  that  she  is  not 
divinely  instituted,  can  any  of  the  things  he  alleges  be 
objections  to  her.  But  not  having  done  this,  he  has  only 
blundered  in  logic,  history,  and  moral  theology. 

The  other  things  immediately  added  in  the  passage  cited 
may  prove  the  corporate  spirit  of  the  Church,  if  the  author 
pleases  ;  but  what  if  they  do  ?  He  has  not  yet  proved  that 
the  corporate  spirit  is  an  error.  He  had  to  prove  the  fact 
of  the  corporate  spirit,  and  its  erroneousness.  The  first  he 
proves,  but  unnecessarily,  for  nobody  denies  it,  and  all 
Catholics  will  concede  it.  The  second,  the  only  contested 
point,  he  assumes,  takes  for  granted,  and  simply  argues 
that  the  Church  is  in  a  fundamental  error  because  she  has 
a  corporate  spirit !  The  vows  he  enumerates  prove  nothing 
to  his  purpose,  unless  they  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and 
can  on  no  supposition  be  lawful.  But  that  they  can  in 
no  case  be  lawful  he  assumes,  but  does  not  even  attempt 
to  prove.  The  fact  that  the  Church  has  established  relig- 
ious orders  proves  nothing  against  her,  unless  such  orders 
are  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  which  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case  he  cannot  prove.  Religious  orders,  and 
the  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  are  all  in  the 
supernatural  order,  both  as  to  their  origin  and  end,  and  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  condemned,  except  by  an  authority 
competent  to  decide  on   supernatural   matters.      That  a 
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man  may  justly  neglect  the  duties  of  one  state  for  the  sake 
of  applying  himself  to  those  of  a  higher  state,  all  are  obliged 
to  concede,  for  the  thing  takes  place  every  day,  and  society 
could  not  go  on  if  it  did  not.  Reason  can  say  nothing 
against  the  principle  of  the  religious  orders,  which  is,  that 
it  is  lawful  under  certain  circumstances  for  a  man  to  leave 
a  less  perfect,  and  consecrate  himself  by  solemn  vows  to 
the  duties  of  a  more  perfect  state.  No  man  is  bound  to 
marry  against  his  will,  and  therefore,  if  free,  one  may,  for 
the  sake  of  God  and  the  attainment  of  Christian  perfection, 
vow  to  preserve  his  chastity,  and  to  live  unmarried.  So  of 
the  other  vows.  But  the  individual  in  these  matters  must 
act  under  authority,  and  be  guided  not  by  his  own  will  or 
judgment  alone.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  of  relig- 
ious orders  must  depend  for  its  solution  on  the  fact  whether 
the  Church  is  or  is  not  a  divinely  constituted  corporation, 
with  authority  to  say  when  one  is  free  to  take  the  religions 
vows,  and  to  what  rule,  if  he  does  take  them,  he  must  or 
must  not,  may  or  may  not^  be  subjected.  Supposing  the 
Church  to  be  what  she  professes  to  be,  religious  orders  are 
defensible,  the  vows  are  proper ;  but  if  she  is  not  what  she 
professes  to  be,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  their  defence, 
because  confessedly  all  are  not  free  to  take  these  vows, 
and  aside  from  the  Church  we  have  no  authority  to  say 
who  are  or  are  not  free  to  take  them,  or  to  say  what  is  or 
is  not  a  higher  state.  All  we  say  here  is,  that  the  vows 
which  are  taken  are  taken  voluntarily,  and  the  Church 
never  commands  or  urges  any  one  to  take  them,  though  she 
often  prohibits  persons  desirous  of  taking  them  from  taking 
them.  All  vows  must  be  voluntary;  the  Church  simply 
decides  when  and  on  what  conditions  they  may  be  taken, 
and  requires  them  when  lawfully  taken  to  be  kept  iuvio 
late.  The  right  of  a  man,  supposing  him  to  have  con- 
tracted no  obligations  except  those  imposed  by  the  law  of 
nature,  to  consecrate  himself  to  God  in  a  reUgious  order 
approved  by  a  competent  authority,  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  it  is  only  such  as  these  that  the  Church  ever  permits 
to  enter  into  a  religious  order. 

The  prohibition  of  the  clergy  to  marry  proves  nothing  to 
the  author's  purpose,  because  the  Church  compels  no  one 
to  be  a  priest.  She  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions on  which  she  will  admit  a  candidate  to  the  priesthood, 
as  much  so  as  the  state  has  to  prescribe  the  conditionB  on 
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which  its  offices  may  be  held ;  and  if  she  judges  it  wise 
and  proper  to  prescribe  the  vow  of  chastity  as  one  of  these 
conditions,  nothing  forbids  her  to  do  so.  She  violates  in 
so  doing  no  right  of  the  priest,  for  no  one  can  claim  admis- 
sion to  the  priesthood  as  a  right,  and  she  compels  no  one 
to  be  a  priest.  She  says  to  him  before  ordaining  him,  You 
are  free  to  remain  in  society,  and  to  marry,  if  such  be  your 
wish,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  bind  yourself  by 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  unless  you  choose ;  but  if  it  is  your 
free  choice  to  become  a  priest,  you  must  take  that  vow, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  keep  it.  All  this  is  fair.  If  he 
takes  the  vow,  he  takes  it  freely,  with  his  eyes  open ;  and 
as  it  is  a  lawful  vow,  and  as  he  takes  it  voluntarily,  there  is 
no  hardship  in  requiring  him  to  keep  it.  As  for  the  clergy 
being  bondslaves  to  the  Church,  what  the  author  says  is 
simply  nonsense.  The  priest  is  simply  bound  to  conform 
to  the  canons,  or  to  the  law  of  his  office,  and  we  suppose 
every  officer  in  church  or  state  is  bound  in  like  man- 
ner. The  office  of  a  priest  has  certain  well-known  and 
prescribed  duties,  and  these  he  is  bound  to  perform,  in 
subordination  to  the  supreme  authority.  You  may  call 
him  a  bondslave,  if  you  please,  and  so  you  may  call  the 
deputy-sheriff  or  the  sheriff  himself  a  bondslave.  Every 
man,  in  that  he  is  a  man,  has  certain  duties  which  he  is 
bound  to  perform,  and  in  this  sense  is  a  bondslave,  and 
just  as  much  so  as  the  priest.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  the 
slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  subjection  to  the  Church,  whether 
of  clergy  or  laity,  is  only  subjection  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
teaches  and  governs  through  her,  and  subjection  to  him  i8 
the  most  perfect  freedom  conceivable. 

The  right  of  the  individual  judgment  in  matters  of  faith 
being  only  an  imaginary  right,  we  need  not  stop  to  defend 
the  Church  for  denying  it.  That  she  denies  it  in  the  au- 
thor's sense  is  true,  and  when  he  adduces  any  evidence 
that  in  this  she  does  wrong,  we  will  consider  what  is  to  be 
said.  Individual  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  has  unsettled 
every  thing  in  the  Protestant  world,  and  resulted  in  general 
unbelief  or  demon-worship,  and  therefore  it  has  no  great 
attraction  for  us.  We  would  rather  rely  on  an  infallible 
teacher,  and  instead  of  finding  it  a  hardship,  we  find  it  a 
blessed  privilege.  Do  not  ask  us  to  abandon  an  infallible 
Church  for  an  exceedingly  fallible  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters so  important  as  those  of  faith,  on  which  depends  our 
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eternal  salvation.  We  know  from  forty  years'  experience 
as  a  Protestant  what  private  judgment  is  worth,  and,  thank 
God,  we  know  too,  by  experience,  the  freedom  of  mind 
and  joy  of  heart  there  are  in  feeling  that  we  have  a  teacher 
on  whom  we  can  rely,  who  cannot  deceive  us,  and  who 
will  lead  us  in  the  way  we  should  go. 

The  author  says,  that  "  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  no  such  corporation  was  contemplated  by  Christ  in 
the  establishment  of  his  Church."  (p.  56.)  That  is  possi- 
bly his  opinion,  but  it  is  not  ours.  "  Not  only  was  freedom 
of  action  broken  down  under  the  colossal  organization  of 
the  Romish  Church,  but  freedom  of  mind  and  thought  was 
crushed  under  the  same  overpowering  weight."  (p.  57.) 
Indeed  !  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  Nevertheless,  as  this 
is  no  more  true  of  the  Church  now  than  when,  according  to 
you,  she  was  "  the  best  friend  humanity  ever  had  " ;  when 
she  "  renovated  the  whole  face  of  the  civilized  world,"  was 
"  the  pioneer  in  all  generous  enterprises  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,"  and  "  a  patient 
laborer  in  the  great  field  of  human  improvement," — we 
will  endeavor  to  console  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  till 
you  bring  forward  some  better  friend,  a  more  generons  pio 
neer,  or  a  more  patient  laborer.  "  Had  a  creed  been  neces- 
sary, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  would  have  prescribed 
one  to  his  Church."  (ib,)  How  do  you  know  that  he  did 
not  ?  If  a  creed  is  not  necessary,  why  did  the  Unitarians 
in  our  goodly  city  of  Boston  last  May  draw  up  and  vote 
one  ?  It  was  a  very  meagre  creed,  it  is  true,  "  a  very  little 
one,"  as  said  Jack  Easy's  wet  nurse,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  a  creed,  designed  to  define,  if  not  all  that  one  is  re- 
quired to  believe,  at  least  what  one  cai\not  deny  and  be  a 
Christian.  If  no  creed  is  necessary,  nothing  is  necessary 
to  be  believed,  and  then  you  either  deny  that  oar  Lord 
revealed  any  thing,  or  else  hold  that  you  may,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  his  followers,  deny  his  revelation.  Why  then 
complain  of  Parker,  to  cut  off  whom  you  drew  up  your 
little  creed  ? 

"  By  thus  adopting  a  stringent  and  unchangeable  organ- 
ization, the  Catholic  Church  has  numbered  itself  among 
the  things  which  are  destined  to  be  outgrown."  (p.  58.) 
Do  you  happen  to  know,  dear  Doctor,  when  that  will  hap- 
pen? Will  you  not  tell  us  what  will  outgrow  her?  "  It 
has  allied  itself  with  the  monarchies  and  despotisms  of 
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the  old  world,  and  is  bound  to  share  their  fate."  {ib.)  And 
pray  what  is  that  fate  to  be  ?  But  when  did  the  Church  form 
the  alliance  you  speak  of?  What  proof  have  you  of  it? 
Will  you  favor  us  with  a  sight  of  the  documents  ?  But 
all  this  is  nonsense.  The  Church  forms  no  alliance  with 
monarchy  or  with  republicanism ;  she  leaves  to  each  na- 
tion the  political  constitution  which  God  in  his  providence 
gives  it,  and  requires  all  her  children  to  submit  to  it  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Where  monar- 
chy is  the  historical  right,  she  sustains  it,  where  republican- 
ism is  the  historical  right,  she  sustains  republicanism,  as 
we  have  told  you  till  we  are  weary  of  repeating  it.  "  The 
tendency  of  this  age  is  to  freedom  and  individualism,  and 
whatever  will  not  go  along  with  it  is  destined  to  be  left  be- 
hind.'^  [ib,)  All  cant,  my  dear  Doctor.  The  tendency  of  this 
age  seems  to  .us  to  be  to  socialism  and  despotism.  Are 
you  not  yourself  a  little  behind  the  age?  But  be  it  the 
tendency  is  to  freedom  and  individualism,  that  is,  to  license 
and 'anarchy,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Church  may  resist 
that  tendency,  and  recall  the  age  to  law  and  order ;  It  is 
not  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  age  will  prove  stronger 
than  the  Church.  If  again  the  age  happens  to  be  wrong, 
as  it  does,  whether  its  tendency  is  as  you  think  or  as  we 
think,  would  you  have  the  Church  go  on  with  it?  Or  do 
you  deny  that  the  tendency  of  an  age  can  be  wrong,  and 
therefore  claim  for  each  age  the  infallibility  we  claim  for 
the  Church?  But  enough  of  this.  The  author  may  think 
that  he  means  well  and  talks  good  sense,  but  he  should 
remember  that  it  is  possible  for  people  in  esteeming  them- 
selves wise  to  become  fools;  and,  without  positively  classing 
him  with  these,  we  cannot  forbear  telling  him  that  he  says 
he  knows  not  what,  and  implies  principles  the  baseness  of 
which,  could  he  see  them  in  their  nakedness,  would  shock 
even  himself. 

3.  The  third  and  last  fundamental  error  alleged  against 
the  Church  is  her  "  unfriendliness  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures."  "This  is  the  crowning  error  —  may 
I  not  say,  sin  ?  —  of  the  Roman  polity.  He  who  shuts 
up  the  Bible  from  the  masses  puts  out  the  moral  light  of 
the  world."    {ib,) 

That  last  sentence,  Doctor,  would  do  to  deliver  at  an 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
It  is  upon   the  whole  rather  a  good  sentence,   and   well 
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sounding.  But  that  word  masses,  however,  is  not  "well 
chosen,  because  it  conveys  the  notion  of  brute  matteri 
and  one  is  a  little  troubled  to  understand  what  moral  light 
could  be  derived  from  the  Bible  or  any  other  book  by 
human  beings  so  little  elevated  as  to  be  designated  aft^ 
brute  matter.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  human  race,  it 
is  estimated,  and  therefore  of  "  the  masses,"  are  unable  to 
read.  Now  will  the  good  Doctor  explain  what  moral  light 
would  be  put  out  for  them  by  shutting  up  the  Bible  ?  Does 
the  Bible  operate  upon  "the  masses"  as  a  charm  or  amu- 
let, and  of  itself  enlighten  such  as  cannot  read  it,  and  who, 
if  they  could  read  it,  could  not  understand  it?  "  The  Bible 
is  the  mightiest  moral  agent  that  has  ever  wrought  upon 
our  earth."  (p.  59.)  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  the  Bible 
as  a  book  that  is  such  a  moral  agent  ?  Or  is  it  the  doc- 
trine the  Bible  contains  and  the  grace  of  Ggd  which  oper- 
ates with  it  ?  If  you  say  the  book  as  a  book,  and  nothing 
else,  you  utter  an  absurd  falsehood.  If  you  say  the  doc- 
trine, you  condemn  yourself,  for  you  hold  that  it  mak^  no 
difference  what  doctrines  a  man  believes  if  he  lives  a  good 
life,  and  he  can,  you  hold,  lead  a  good  life  in  any  belief, 
and  besides  say  nothing  to  your  purpose,  for  then  the  shut- 
ting the  Bible  from  the  masses  would  put  out  no  light, 
unless  the  doctrine  was  shut  also. 

'<  The  Bible  is  the  best  theological  manual  for  the  busy, 
toiling  masses  of  mankind."  {ib.)  Do  you  really  believe 
so  ?  What  will  your  brother  Parker  or  your  brother  Pasey 
say  to  that  ?  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  a 
theological  manual  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
brief  summary  of  what  men  are  to  believe  respecting  Grod, 
his  providence,  and  his  works,  and  of  our  relations  to  Gk>d, 
the  duties  w^e  owe  him,  the  way  and  manner  of  perform- 
ing them,  and  the  consequences  of  performing  or  not  per- 
forming them?  Do  you  really  mean  that  this  object  is 
better  accomplished  for  the  busy,  toiling  multitude  by  the 
Bible  than  by  any  other  manual?  If  so,  you  are  a  very 
strange  man,  and  past  the  reach  of  argument  We  speak 
not  lightly  of  the  Bible,  for  it  has  been  written,  though  you 
doubt  it,  by  the  inspiration  of  Almighty  God,  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself,  and  we  hold  its  words  in  a  veneration 
wholly  foreign  from  the  Protestant  heart;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, by  any  means,  that  it  is  the  best  theological  manual 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  <'  the  busy,  toiling  masses,'' 
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for  the  great  bulk  of  them  cannot  read  it,  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  can  read  it  will  not,  and  few  of  those  who  can 
and  do  read  it,  unless  they  have  previously  been  taught  the 
faith,  can  understand  it,  or  draw  any  consistent  meaning 
from  it.  You  know  this  is  the  literal  fact,  and  therefore  you 
must  consult,  in  what  you  say,  what  has  a  fine  sound, 
rather  than  what  is  true.  The  learned  themselves,  apply- 
ing their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  cannot 
agree  at  all  among  themselves  as  to  its  meaning ;  how 
much  less,  then,  the  unlearned,  who  have  no  time  and 
none  of  the  necessary  aids  for  its  study! 

"  The  Bible  is  the  grand  educator  of  the  conscience." 
(p.  60.)  "  The  Bible  is  the  true  confessional."  (ib.)  "  The 
Bible  is  the  chief  source  of  that  purity  of  sentiment  and  re- 
finement of  manners,  which  distinguish  modern  society  from 
the  coarseness  and  sensuality  of  heathen  antiquity."  (p. 
61.)  How  the  Bible  can  be  the  true  confessional  is  to  u« 
a  puzzle.  That  it  should,  when  properly  understood,  con- 
vict'us  of  sin  and  send  us  to  the  confessional,  we  can  very 
well  understand ;  but  how  it  can  be  itself  the  confessional, 
is  too  transcendental  for  our  comprehension.  In  wha^  else 
the  author  here  says  of  the  Bible  he  must  be  understood 
as  using  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  such  as  taking  the  vase  for 
the  liquor,  and  as  really  meaning,  not  the  Bible,  as  a  book 
and  nothing  else,  but  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  that  is,\he 
Christian  faith.  In  simple  justice  to  him,  we  must  pre- 
sume this  to  be  his  meaning,  and  then  all  he  says  amounts 
to  nothing  against  us. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot 
commit  a  greater  error,  than  to  permit  her  conflict  with 
Protestantism  to  engender  any  real  hostility  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  (ib.)  That  is  to  say,  an  errof 
in  policy.  The  Bible  is  such  a  good  book,  and  has  rendered 
such  important  services  to  the  human  race,  that  any  un- 
friendliness on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  its  circulation 
will  give  Protestants  a  great  advantage  over  her.  So  the 
Church  is  not  so  worldly-wise  as  sometimes  represented, 
and  her  crowning  error,  perhaps  her  sin,  is  a  blunder  in 
mere  human  policy!  Really,  the  old  Church  comes  off 
pretty  well  after  all,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
that  she  is  rather  a  sad  politician,  and  has  never  been  re- 
markable for  her  worldly  wisdom,  any  more  than  her 
Master  was. 
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"  The  time  has  been  when  the  Catholic  Church  was 
friendly  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  was  when 
she  reigned  alone,  when  her  unity  was  unbroken,  and  the 
whole  Christian  world  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech. 
She  was  put  in  a  false  position  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bible  was 
the  magazine  from  which  the  Reformers  drew  their  most 
effective  weapons,"  and  "  it  was  natural  that  the  Church 
should  feel  a  hostility  to  a  book  which  gave  it  so  much 
annoyance."  (p.  58.)  Were  these  weapons  really  in  the 
Bible,  and  were  they  honestly  drawn  from  it  by  the  Re- 
formers against  the  Church  ?  If  so,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  she  had  not  discovered  them,  or  foreseen 
the  mischief  they  might  do,  and  guarded  against  them  by 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  author 
deviates  very  materially  from  the  common  Protestant  story. 
He  concludes  that  prior  to  the  Reformation  the  Church  was 
friendly  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  Protestants 
generally  maintain  the  contrary,  and  that  she  had  been 
able  to  corrupt  the  faith  only  through  concealing  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  only  by  accidentally  discovering  one  day  in  the 
library  of  his  convent  at  Erfurt  a  stray  copy  of  the  Bible, 
that  Luther  learned  her  gross  impositions.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  so,  and  her  present  unfriendliness  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  began  with  the  Reformation,  and 
was  caused  by  it.  This  is  some  advance  towards  the  truth, 
and  perhaps  erelong  our  Protestant  friends  will  learn  and 
confess  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  that  the  Church  down  to 
the  Reformation  was  friendly  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures proves  at  least  this  much,  —  that  in  her  estimation 
there  is  no  discrepancy  between  her  teaching  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  furthermore,  that  if  she  is  not  equally  friendly 
to  their  circulation  now,  it  is  not  because  she  dreads  any 
testimony  they  may  bear  against  her,  but  because  she 
would  guard  against  their  being  abused.  The  author  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Church  became  hostile  to 
the  Bible  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  she  received 
from  its  use  or  abuse  by  the  Reformers,  and  equally  so  in 
saying  that  Balmes  concedes  it  The  fact  that  the  Re- 
formers abused  the  Scriptures  to  attack  the  faith  and  pei^ 
vert  the  minds  of  the  faithful  induced  her  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the  ScriptareSi 
in  the  vernacular  tongues  and  unauthorized  versions,  but 
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did  not  of  course  alter  her  feelings  or  her  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

The  author  says,  the  Church  "was  put  into  a  false 
position  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Reformation."  The  Church  by  that  event  was  forced 
to  change  in  some  respects  her  discipline  in  regard  to  the 
reading  of  them,  but  to  say  that  she  was  put  into  s,  false  po- 
sition in  regard  to  them  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 
The  Church  is  the  guardian  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
faith  of  her  children,  and  it  is  her  right  and  her  duty  to 
protect  the  faithful  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  If  in  order  to  protect  them  she  is  obliged  to  re- 
strict the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  wrest  them  to  their  own 
destruction,  she  assumes  no  false  position  in  regard  to 
them,  and  the  falsity  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  force 
her  to  take  such  a  step.  If  the  pastor  is  obliged  for  their 
protection  to  restrict  the  range  of  the  sheep  when  wolves 
abound,  and  to  allow  them  less  freedom  than  when  no 
wolves  are  to  be  feared,  the  fault  is  not  his,  but  that  of  the 
wolves,  and  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be  in  the  case, ' 
attaches  not  to  him,  who  only  does  his  duty,  but  to  those 
who  render  the  restriction  necessary. 

But  after  all,  is  the  fact  alleged  true,  or  is  it  a  fact  tlmt 
the  Church  is  unfriendly  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures?  Of  course  not.  The  author  asserts  it,  says  it 
can  be  proved,  but,  as  usual  with  him,  offers  no  proof  of  it. 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  never  has  been,  any 
restriction  placed  by  the  Church  on  the  circulation  or  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  learned  languages,  especially, 
the  authorized  version  in  the  Latin  language,  commonly 
called  the  Vulgate.  In  all  Catholic  countries,  at  least 
until  quite  recently,  when  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  less 
general  than  it  was  prior  to  modern  revolutionism,  this 
brought  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  whc^ 
could  read  them  with  much  profit,  and  gave  the  learned 
free  access  to  them,  —  the  very  class  from  whom  the 
Church  would  be  the  most  anxious  to  conceal  them,  if  she 
regarded  them  as  teaching  any  thing  at  variance  with  her 
doctrines  and  practices.  The  restrictions  she  has  placed 
on  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the- vulgar  tongues 
have  been  directed  solely  against  unauthorized  and  corrupt 
versions,  such  as  Luther's  version  in  German,  Diodati's  in 
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Italian,  and  King  James's  in  English.     The  circulation  and 
reading  of  such  versions  is  strictly  prohibited  to  all  Cath- 
olics, and  it  is  because  the  Bible  Society  circulates  only. 
such  versions  that    its  publications  are  prohibited.     Bat 
there  is  no  prohibition  in  any  Catholic  country,  or  among 
the  faithful   in  any  country,  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in 
an  approved  version,  even   in   the   vernacular  language. 
There  is  then  no  unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  there  is  only  un- 
friendliness to  their  circulation  in  a  corrupt  form.      The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  if  the 
version  be  approved,  is  free  to  all  Catholics,  and  we  are 
aware  of  no  canon  prohibiting  it  to  any  one.     The  pastors, 
indeed,  advise  such,  if  such  there  be,  who  give  reason  to 
fear  that  they  will  wrest  them  to  their  own  destructioni 
not  to  read  them,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  the  con- 
fessor may  forbid  the  reading  to  his  penitent.     This  is  the 
very  course  every  prudent  father  pursues,  that  of  advising 
his  children  not  to  read,  and  in  some  instances  positively 
forbidding  th^m  to  read,  that  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
'they  can  only  receive  harm.     The  Church  goes  no  farther 
than«this,  and  if  she  goes  thus  far,  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  defend  her,  for  she  does  only  her  duty,  and  needs  no 
d^nce. 

^very  body  knows,  or  might  know,  that  Protestants  gen- 
erally, and  Unitarians  particularly,  have  no  genuine  belief  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  respect  for  them,  although  they  may  some- 
times believe  that  they  believe  and  respect  them,  and  that 
their  great  zeal  for  the  Bible  and  its  circulation  is  all  affect- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  decrying  and  injuring  the  Church. 
It  is  proverbial  among  them,  that  the  Bible  is  like  a  fiddle, 
on  which  a  skilful  performer  may  play  any  tune  he  pleases. 
And  we  have  never  yet  met  the  decided  rrotestant  who  re- 
spected the  Bible  enough  to  bow  to  its  authority,  when  its 
authority  was  shown  to  be  clearly  against  him.  Here  is 
Dr.  Buruap,  a  Unitarian  minister,  praising  the  Bible,  and 
greatly  scandalized,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  because 
the  Church,  as  he  alleges,  is  unfriendly  to  its  circulation, 
yet  he  himself  by  no  means  believes  in  its  plenary  inspira- 
tion, and  he  would  shrink  from  calling  it  the  word  of  God. 
He  has  very  little  respect  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  St.  Paul  was  far  from  having  a  correct* 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  even  began  the 
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corruption  of  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus ;  and  if,  in  the 
parts  to  which  he  accords  a  gwajft-inspiration,  he  finds  a 
passage  which  he  cannot  explain  in  accordance  with  his 
notions,  he  will  term  it  an  Eastern  hyperbole,  or  suggest 
that  the  sacred  writer  was  most  likely  warped  by  his  Jew- 
ish prejudices.  And  yet  he  has  the  effrontery  to  come  for- 
ward and  read  us  Catholics  a  lecture  on  our  pretended 
hostility  to  the  Bible !  This  is  a  little  too  bad,  since,  of  all 
who  are  called  Christians,  we  alone  retain,  believe,  alid 
venerate  the  whole  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 

The  clamor  Protestants  set  up  about  the  Scriptures,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  arises  not  from  friendliness  to  the  Bible,  but 
from  hostility  to  the  Church.  They  know  that  Catholics  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  reverence  it  as 
such.  They  know  that  to  Catholics  the  w^hole  Bible  is 
inspired  and  authoritative,  and  that  they  believe  whatever 
is  really  repugnant  to  it  to  be  false ;  hence  they  seek  to 
induce  Catholics  to  read  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, hoping  through  the  corrupt  rendering  of  certain  pas- 
sages and  the  adroit  insinuations  of  Bible  readers,  trained 
to  insinuate  a  Protestant  sense,  to  excite  suspicions  in  the* 
minds  of  simple  Catholics  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Bible,' the  word  of  God,  and  the  teaching  of 
their  Church,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  their  perversigp. 
Their  object  is  to  make  the  simple  faithful  believe  that  the 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
opposed  to  them  because  the  Scriptures  are  opposed  to 
her,  and  convict  her  of  departing  from  the  truth,  corrupting 
the  faith,  and  practising  gross  imposition  upon  the  igno- 
rant and  confiding.  They  seek  to  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  abandon*  the  Church,  and  to  join  the 
ranks  of  non-Catholics. 

Now  this  whole  course  of  proceeding  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  Catholics  really  believe  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  hold  themselves  bound  to  receive 
its  authority  as  final.  Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  fact, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  a  Protestant  on 
coming  among  Catholics  is  perfectly  astonished  at  their 
high  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  their  profound  deference 
to  its  authority.  But  whence  have  Catholics  derived  this 
firm  behef  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  this  profound 
'respect  for  its  authority,  and  this  high  veneration  for  all  its 
words  ?     Most  assuredly  from  the  teaching  of  their  Church, 
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and  from  no  other  source.     Now  here  is  a  fact  worth  look- 
ing at.    Nobody  can  deny  that  the  Church  knows  as  well  as 
Protestants  do  or  can  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  dis- 
crepancy between  her  teaching  and  the  Bible.     If,  then,  as 
Protestants  pr^end,  the  Bible  condemns  the  Church,  how 
is  it  that  she -teaches  her  children  to  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  and  inspires  them  with  this  profound 
reverence  for  it?     If  such  were  the  fact,  she  would  have 
gradually  taught  them  differently,  and  little  by  little  have 
induced  them  to  regard  the  Bible  very  much  as  Protes- 
tants,  especially    Unitarians,   regard   it     This   very   fact 
that  she  has  not  done  so  is  a  full  and  triumphant  answer 
to  the  Protestant  slander  that  the  Church  supersedes  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  Catholics  place  the  Church  above 
the  Bible.     It  proves  that  the  Church  holds  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  teaches  her  children   to  reverence 
and  obey  it  as  such,  and  therefore  neither'  dreads  it  nor  is 
hostile  to  it.     Let  us  then  hear  no  more  about  the  Church 
setting  aside  the  Bible,  and  making  naught  of  the  word  of 
God ;  the  very  charge,  as  addressed  to  Catholics,  refutes  it- 
self, because  if  it  were  a  fact,  the  argument  would  have  no 
force  or  meaning  to  a  Catholic. 

But  we  have  said  enough.  Dr.  Burnap  in  some  instances 
hy  shown  more  candor  than  is  usual  with  an  American 
Protestant,  and  is  misled,  when  misled,  more  by  his  igno- 
rance of  Catholicity  and  his  own  absurd  theories,  than  by 
his  passions,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  or  violent, 
or  his  malignant  feelings  towards  the  Church.  His  igno- 
rance is  sometimes  marvellous,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to 
the  confessional,  where  he  mistakes  certain  accessories  of 
the  sacrament  for  the  sacrament  itself.  A  visit  once,  as 
an  humble  penitent,  to  the  confessional,  would  teach  him 
that 

*'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Thun  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy." 

But  we  will  part  with  him  in  civility.  We  only  regret 
that  he  has  not  treated  the  subject  from  a  higher  point  of 
view  and  with  more  learning  and  ability,  so  that  we  could 
have  gained  some  honor  for  our  religion  in  refuting  him. 
But  Protestantism  no  longer  produces  any  worthy  cham- 
pions, with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  contend.  She  has  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  herself,  and  no  longer  dares  en-* 
gage  in  a  regular  battle  with  the  Catholic.     She  carries  on 
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only  a  partisan  warfare,  which,  though  it  nnay  enable  her 
to  annoy  Catholics,  can  never  win  for  her  any  real  advan- 
tage over  them.  But  it  is  idle  to  complain.  We  must  take 
such  opponents  as  present  themselves,  and  if  they  are  un- 
worthy, let  the  disgrace  rest  on  those  who  send  them,  and 
have  no  better  to  send. 


Art.  IV.     BrownsorCs  Review  and  the  Idea  of  Right.     By 
J.  V.  H.     New  York.     Truth-Teller.    July  16,  1853. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  intro- 
ducing to  them  an  article  which  appeared  last  July  in  a 
New  York  journal,  commenting  with  some  severity  on 
what  is  assumed  to  be  the  metaphysics  and  moral  theology 
of  our  Review ;  but  we  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  writer 
and  the  interest  of  the  questions  raised jjiot  for  the  gravity 
of  the  article  itself,  or  t-he  importance  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  public.  The 
writer,  though  he  signs  only  the  initials  of  his  name,  can- 
not be  considered  as  unknown.  He  is  one,  unless  we  suce 
greatly  at  fault,  for  whom  we  have  a  warm  personal  es- 
teem, and  who  for  his  fine  descriptive  powers,  lively  and 
brilliant  imagination,  extensive  acquaintance  with  society, 
and  manly  avowal  of  his  religion  when  it  can  only  endan- 
ger his  literary  success,  deserves  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  American  popular  authors.  It  is  true,  that  the  principal 
works  which  he  has  published  are  not  entirely  free  from 
faults  of  taste  and  even  of  judgment;  but  we  look  to  him 
for  many  and  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  popular 
Catholic  literature. 

The  Catholic  journals  of  the  country  have  very  generally 
criticized  with  great  severity,  —  greater,  in  our  judgment, 
than  was  deserved,  —  Alban,  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Puri^ 
tan;  and  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  deeply  than 
he  needs  to  have  done,  and  to  be  resolved  to  turn  upon  his 
critics,  and  give  them  blow  for  blow.  In  this  we  honor  his 
pluck,  but  we  doubt  his  judgment.  Some  of  these  critics 
are  too  slender  to  be  hit,  some  are  too  solid  to  be  moved, 
and  some  are  too  well  inured  even  to  harder  blows  than  he  is 
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able  to  strike,  to  feel  them.  No  man  is  ever  written  dowOi 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  unless  by  himself,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  what  is  written  against  him  aflects  only  the  aathor's 
personal  taste  or  judgment,  the  wisest  way  is  to  receive  it 
in  silence,  profit  by  whatever  truth  may  be  suggestedi  and 
leave  it  to  time  to  dispose  of  what  is  unfounded  or  unjast 
But  there  is,  we  believe,  no  law,  but  that  of  prudenoei 
which  forbids  an  author  to  criticize  his  critics,  if  be  chooses. 
The  critic  is  not  more  inviolable  than  the  author,  and 
sometimes  deserves,  even  more  than  his  author,  a  severe 
castigation.  J.  V.  H.  seems  to  think  this  is  the  case  with 
the  Catholic  journals  for  their  treatment  of  Albany  and  be 
appears  to  be  resolved  to  administer  it  as  eiTectually  as  in 
his  power. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  select  ns  as 
the  principal  object  of  this  castigation,  for  we  have  been 
the  least  severe  and  the  most  indulgent  of  his  Catholic 
critics.  It  is  true,  we  could  not  commend  Alban  witbont 
some  important  qualifications,  but  our  remarks  on  that 
work  were  intended  less  to  censure  it  than  to  moderate 
the  censures  bestowed  upon  it  by  others.  He  has  not  a 
more  admiring  or  a  warmer  friend  among  American  jour- 
nalists than  ourselves,  one  more  disposed  to  appreciate 
highly  his  motives,  his  literary  talent,  or  the  value  of  his 
publications.  We  cannot  understand  why,  therefore,  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  begin  by  making  an  onslaught 
upon  us.  However,  we  trust  we  can  bear  it  with  patience 
and  equanimity,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  sour  our 
feelings  towards  him,  or  make  us  less  ready  or  willing  to 
appreciate  his  literary  labors. 

The  FreemarCs  Journal^  and  one  or  two  other  Catholic 
newspapers,  having  very  unnecessarily  and  very  foolishly 
attempted  to  get  up  a  cry  against  our  Review,  J.  V.  H, 
thinks,  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  him  to  join  in 
and  have  his  say,  as  ^'  he  has  a  bone  to  pick  with ''  us  on 
his  ^'own  account."  This  may  be  prudent,  but  it  says  not 
much  for  his  generosity  or  nobility  of  sentiment.  A  gener- 
ous enemy  would  scorn  to  attack  us  when  we  were  beset 
on  every  side  by  others.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  ity 
for  we  can  excuse  much  to  an  author  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  real  or  imaginary  injustice,  and  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  judge  a  man's  real  character  by  what  he  does 
or  says  in  a  moment  of  irritation. 
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J.  V.  H.  commences  "  picking  a  bone "  with  us  by  de- 
nying  us  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  order,  in  which  he 
is  right,  and  by  allowing  us  "  philosophical-  talent  of  the 
second  order,"  in  which  he  is  wrong,  for  even  that  is  more 
than  we  regard  ourselves  as  entitled  to.  The  newspapers,  it 
is  true,  have  awarded  us  more  than  this,  but  the  judgments 
of  newspapers  are  far  from  being  irreformable,  and  we  often 
wonder  how  even  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  speak 
of  us  as  a  man  of  talent  and  learning.  Having  fixed,  as 
he  supposes,  our  rank  as  to  philosophical  talent,  J.  V.  H. 
proceeds  to  reproduce  and  criticize  our  philosophy,  to  point 
out  wherein  it  is  sound,  and  wherein  it  is  unsound. 

"  Talent  of  the  first  order  originates  ;  talent  of  the  second  order 
expresses  and  popularizes.  Nothing  in  metaphysics  can  be  more 
clearly  and  perfectly  expressed  than  Mr.  Brownson's  writings. 
He  says  what  is  necessary  to  make  himself  understood,  and  he 
says  no  more.  Then  he  apprehends  each  idea  (of  his  own)  with 
almost  absolute  clearness.  Many  men  in  writing  are  searching 
after  the  idea  they  would  fain  express.  Mr.  Brownson  is  an  ex- 
perimentalist who  holds  it  in  the  nippers  of  his  logic,  and  describes 
it  with  leisurely  accuracy.  This  vivid  perception  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite of  a  clear  style.  It  is  the  same  in  artistic  writing,  where 
the  power  of  description  depends  first  on  the  power  of  conceiving 
what  you  would  describe.  We  admire  Mr.  Brownson,  then,  when 
he  states  so  clearly  that  reason  in  man  is  equivalent  to  the  power 
of  perceiving  necessary  truths.  These  truths,  which,  as  perceived 
by  us,  are  called  ide(is  of  reason,  (an  ancient,  approved,  and  con- 
venient phrase,  which  we  see  no  cause  for  discarding,)  are  pre- 
supposed as  the  light  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  they  are  the  necessary 
air  of  intellectual  life,  without  which  the  operations  of  that  life 
could  not  be  continued  for  a  single  instant.  They  constitute  rea- 
son ;  they  are  reason.  M.  Bonnetty  maintains  '  that  reason  is  an 
innate^  natural  faculty  to  know  the  truth '  :  but  even  this  definition 
supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  no^-true  is  already  in  the 
reason.  All  the  clearest  traditions  in  the  world  could  never  com- 
municate that  idea,  for  without  it  they  would  be  unintelligible. 
The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  like  manner  proved,  respecting 
all  the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are  con- 
versant,—  such  as  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
the  eternal  and  necessary  and  the  contingent,  the  substance  and  the 
phenomenon,  the  cause  and  the  effect.  The  tradition  which  pre- 
serves these  ideas  in  the  world,  and  which  is  the  aliment  of  rea- 
son, would  be  useless  as  food  to  the  dead,  unless  the  ideas  them- 
selves were  the  native  powers  of  reason  itself,  its  light,  proceeding 
directly  from  God,  its  breath,  inspired  by  him.     This  is  the  liglu 
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of  all  our  seeing.  If  the  traditionalists,  in  their  ontological  zeal,  go 
to  deny  this  psychological  truth,  they  either  reduce  roan  to  a  brute 
by  depriving  him  of  reason  altogether,  (but  man  is  not  a  brute,)  or 
else  they  deify  his  intelligence  by  resolving  it  directly  into  the  di- 
vine. Reason,  with  its  definite  ideas,  is  an  attribute  of  the  finite 
intelligence.  So  far,  Mr.  Brownson  is  magnificent  in  his  demon- 
stration,  though  he  borrows  it  from  those  whom  he  stigmatizes  as 
psychologers." 

The  secondary  merit  of  clearness  of  expression,  which  is 
so  freely  awarded  us,  we  can  hardly  claim;  for  if  we  un- 
derstand J.  V.  H.,  he  does  not  understand  ns,  and  repro- 
duces and  commends  as  ours,  not  the  philosophy  we  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth,  but  the  very  philosophy  we  reject| 
and  labor  especially  to  refute.  He  represents  us  as  hold- 
ing that  "  reason  in  man,"  that  is,  if  we  understand  it| 
reason  as  a  human  faculty,  *'  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
perceiving  necessary  truths,"  and  that  these  truths,  which 
may  be  "  called  ideas  of  reason,"  "  constitute  reason,"  in 
fact,  ^^  are  reason"  itself;  that  is,  the  power  to  perceive 
necessary  truths,  or  at  least  the  perceiving  of  necessaiy 
truths,  and  the  truths  themselves,  are  one  and  the  same,  or 
that  the  faculty,  or  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  and  its  ob- 
ject, are  identical.  Does  he  call  this  sound  philosophy  ? 
Whether  he  does  or  not,  we  must  assure  him  that  it  is  not 
ours.  He  may  well  say  this  is  borrowed  from  those  whom 
we  "  stigmatize  as  psychologers,"  for  it  is  without  any 
doubt  sheer  psychologism ;  but  we  have  not  borrowed  it 
from  them,  for  it  is  precisely  what  we  reject,  and  in  all  our 
writings  touching  the  point,  since  1841,  we  have  uniformly 
labored  to  refute. 

'^  M.  Bonnetty  maintains  that  ^  reason  is  an  innate,  nat- 
ural faculty  to  know  the  truth ' ;  but  even  this  de6nitioa 
supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  no^trne  is  al- 
ready in  the  reason."  We  do  not  say  this,  and  we  cannot 
accept  it,  for  it  is  not  true.  It  implies  that  there  cannot  be 
knowledge  unless  there  is  knowledge  prior  to  all  knowledge} 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  all  knowledge  is 
impossible,  for  to  have  the  idea  of  the  true  is  to  apprehend, 
that  is,  to  know  truth.  <^  All  the  clearest  traditions  in  the 
world  could  never  communicate  that  idea,  for  without  it 
they  would  he  unintelligible."  That  is,  intelligibility  is 
in  the  subjective  reason,  not  in  the  object.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  what  we  hold.     Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  true 
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and  the  not-true,  in  the  mind  of  J.  V.  H.,  is  not  the  truth 
itself,  but  some  a  priori  possession  of  the  reason,  which 
must  precede  all  knowledge  of  truth,  and  all  power  to  know 
it.  It  can  at  best,  then,  be  only  an  abstract  idea,  and 
therefore  he  would  represent  us  as  holding,  and,  what  is 
more  singular  still,  commend  us  for  holding,  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  abstract  precedes  all  knowledge  of  the 
concrete,  —  a  doctrine  which  we  deny  indeed,  but  which  we 
do  not  hold,  for  the  abstract  is  intelligible  only  in  the  con- 
crete. Then,  again,  what  does  our  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical critic  mean  by  the  idea  of  the  not-true  ?  The  not-true 
is  pure  negation,  and  does  he  hold  that  negation  is  an 
idea,  that  is,  an  intelligible  object,  or  an  object  which  the 
mind  can  apprehend  or  form  an  idea  of?  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  only  that  which  is  or  exists 
is  intelligible,  and  therefore  that  no  negation  or  denial  is 
conceivable,  but  by  the  assertion  of  truth.  Falsehood  can 
be  denied  only  by  opposing  to  it  the  truth.  Hence  univer- 
sal scepticism  or  denial  is  absolutely  impossible. 

"  The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  like  manner  proved, 
respecting  all  the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral 
science  are  conversant,  —  such  as  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  eternal  and  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  the  substance  and  the  phenomenon,  the  cause 
and  the  effect     The  tradition  which  preserves  these  ideas 

in  the  world would  be  as  useless  as  food  to  the  dead, 

unless  they  were  themselves  the  native  powers  of  the  rea- 
son itself."  The  mind,  then,  can  know  only  what  is  native 
to  itself,  only  the  native  powers  of  human  reason ;  that  is 
to  say,  only  its  own  innate  ideas  !  This,  we  know,  is  main- 
tained by  some  Transcendentalists,  but  we  never  suspected 
any  body  would  regard  us  as  holding  it,  much  less  com- 
mend us  for  holding  it.  But  these  ideas,  according  to  J. 
V.  H.,  are  native  powers  of  "  reason  in  man,"  that  is,  of 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  and  are  "  necessary 
truths."  Then  the  human  reason  is  a  necessary  truth,  and 
man  is  God.  Then  the  contingent,  the  phenomenon,  the 
effect,  is  necessary ;  then  creation  is  necessary ;  then  there 
is  no  free  creation  ;  then  no  creation  at  all ;  then  the  uni- 
verse is  only  a  divine  emanation,  and  pantheism  must  be 
accepted.  If  this  is  our  critic's  philosophy,  it  certainly  is 
not  ours. 

J.  V.  H.  misapprehends  entirely  what  we  mean  by  ne- 
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cessary  truths,  if  he  imagines  that  they  can  be  properly 
"  called  ideas  of  reason."  Idea  may  be  taken  either  objec- 
tively or  subjectively,  that  is,  either  as  simple  mental  appre- 
hension, or  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended.  If  we 
take  ideas  in  the  sense  of  simple  mental  apprehensions,  it 
is  obvious  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  called  ideas  ;  if 
we  take  them  objectively,  as  the  object  of  the  apprehen- 
sions, it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  called  ideas 
of  reason  in  man,  that  is,  of  reason  as  a  human  faculty  ;  for 
that  would  imply  that  reason  in  us,  our  reason,  is  God, 
and  certainly  so  if  we  say  "  they  constitute  reason ;  they 
are  reason."  J.  V.  H.  probably  takes  ideas  in  neither  of 
these  senses,  neither  as  simple  apprehensions  or  simple  per^ 
ceptions,  nor  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended  or  per^ 
ceived,  and  therefore  not  as  ideas  in  any  sense  at  all.  He 
makes  them  the  "  native  powers "  of  the  reason,  but  of 
reason  in  man,  reason  therefore  as  a  subjective  faculty,  as 
does  Cousin,  not  of  reason  as  distinct  from  man,  and  as  the 
object  of  our  intellective  faculty.  As  they  are  neither  the 
apprehension  nor  the  object  apprehended,  they  must  be 
either  what  Descartes  calls  innate  ideas,  which  are  not 
ideas,  or  what  Kant  with  more  justness  denominates  the 
necessary  forms  of  the  understanding,  preceding  all  actual 
knowledge  as  the  antecedent  and  necessary  conditions  of 
all  knowing.  But  if  pure  forms  of  the  understanding,  they 
cannot  be  necessary  truths,  unless  man  himself  is  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  God.  Moreover,  being  pure  forms  of 
the  understanding,  they  are  subjective,  and  can  have  no 
objective  value ;  and  are  neither  apprehensions  of  some- 
thing, nor  something  apprehended  or  apprehensible.  This 
surely  is  not  our  doctrine,  nor  does  it  come  within  our 
order  of  philosophical  thought,  and  is  above  or  below  it. 

J.  V.  H.,  in  reproducing  what  he  supposes  to  be  our  doc- 
trine, has  overlooked  the  distinction  which  we  always  keep 
in  mind,  between  reason  as  subject  and  reason  as  object. 
We  do  not  think  that  he  understands  this  distinction.  He 
says  we  hold  "  reason  in  man  to  be  equivalent  to  the  power 
of  perceiving  necessary  truths."  This  is  not  exact  We 
hold  it  to  be  that  power  itself.  Reason  in  man,  or  reason 
as  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  is,  among  other  things,  the  power 
to  perceive  necessary  truths.  This  is  the  subjective  reason, 
the  same  with  the  intellective  faculty  of  man ;  for  we  do 
not,  with  some  Germans,  distinguish  between  reason 
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subject  and  the  understanding.  But  reason  may  also  be 
taken  objectively,  as  the  object  of  reason  as  subject,  that  is, 
as  the  necessary  truths  or  ideas  themselves.  J.  V.  H.  fails 
to  keep  these  two  senses  of  reason  distinct,  and  con- 
founds reason  as  object  with  reason  as  subject,  —  the  char- 
acteristic of  psychologism,  which  confines  it  for  ever  to  the 
sphere  of  the  subject,  without  ever  attaining  to  real  objec- 
tive knowledge,  and  leads  either,  with  Fichte,  to  the  identi- 
fication of  God  with  man,  or,  with  Hegel,  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  man  with  God,  —  to  the  absolute  Egoism  of  the 
former,  or  to  the  absolute  Pantheism,  or  rather  Nihilism,  of 
the  latter.  The  characteristic  of  ontology,  under  the  pres- 
ent point  of  view,  is  to  keep  distinct  these  two  senses  in 
which  the  word  reason  is  and  may  be  used,  and  to  assert 
reason  as  necessary  idea  or  necessary  truth,  as  the  object 
really  and  immediately  perceived  or  apprehended  by  reason 
as  subject  or  intellective  faculty  of  the  soul.  This  is  what 
we  always  insist  on,  and  therefore  we  are  surprised  to 
hear  ourselves  commended  for  holding  the  opposite  doc- 
trine. 

Our  objection  to  M.  Bonnetty  and  the  Traditionalists  is 
not,  as  J.  V.  H.  supposes,  that  something  more  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  know  the  truth,  than 
reason  as  an  innate,  natural  faculty  to  know  it;  and  it 
never  could  have  entered  into  our  head  to  maintain,  that 
this  faculty  is  not  enough  unless  there  be  already  in  the 
reason  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  not-true,  or  that  without 
that  idea  truth  is  unintelligible.  The  innate,  natural  fac- 
ulty to  know  the  truth  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  to  be  able  to  know  it,  and  if  M.  Bonnetty 
showed  us  how  with  his  doctrine  of  tradition  he  could  con- 
sistently hold  reason  to  be  such  a  faculty,  we  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  him.  But  this  is  precisely  what  he  does 
not  show,  and  which  we  undertake  to  show  for  him.  We 
maintain,  indeed,  that  without  intuition  of  the  intelligible, 
the  idea,  the  necessary,  there  can  be  no  knowledge ;  not, 
however,  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  intellective  fac- 
ulty, but  because  there  is  nothing  objective  to  be  known. 
The  mind  apprehends  truth  in  it«  intuition  or  perception  of 
the  true,  but  without  the  intuition  of  the  true  it  cannot 
know  truth,  for  without  it  there  is  no  truth,  either  neces- 
sary or  contingent  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  true  in  the 
mind  that  renders  truth  intelligible,  but  the  idea  as  object 
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of  the  mind  or  necessary  truth  existing  a  parte  rei  that 
renders  things  intelligible*,  because  without  that  things  do 
not  exist,  and  things  are  int-elligible  only  in  that  they  exist. 
Things  can  be  known  only  in  the  respect  that  they  are, 
and  as  they  are  only  in  the  necessary  truth,  they  can  be 
known  only  in  intuition  of  that,  for  as  they  are  only  in 
that,  so  only  in  that  are  they  intelligible.  We  assert  that 
the  intuition  of  the  true,  the  necessary,  the  idea,  objectively 
considered,  must  be  logically  our  first  intuition,  for  an 
ontological  reason,  because  without  it  there  is  and  can  be 
no  object  to  be  known,  and  therefore  nothing  intelligible; 
J.  V.  H.  asserts  that  the  idea  must  be  in  the  reason  for  a 
psychological  reason,  because  without  it,  the  truth,  though 
really  existent,  is  unintelligible.  According  to  him,  the 
intelligibility  of  truth  is  in  the  subjective  reason ;  accord- 
ing to  us,  it  is  in  the  truth  itself,  and  hence  the  object  is 
known  because  it  is  intelligible,  not  intelligible  because  it 
is  known. 

The  misfortune  of  J.  V.  H.,  as  of  all  psychologers,  is  in 
his  attempt  to  assert  ideas  which  are  neither  the  object 
apprehended,  nor  the  mental  apprehension  of  an  object  ex- 
isting a  parte  rei.  But  what  is  idea  in  this  sense  ?  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  the  true,  as  distinguished  from 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mental  perceptions,  appre- 
hension, or  intuition  of  truth  on  the  other?  Three  things 
we  can  understand,  the  object  apprehended,  the  subject  ap- 
prehending, and  the  apprehension ;  but  something  to  be 
termed  idea^  which  is  distinguished  from  all  these,  passes 
our  understanding.  Is  it  truth  ?  Then  it  pertains  to  the 
object  apprehended.  Is  it  the  power  of  apprehending 
truth  ?  Then  it  belongs  to  the  subject  apprehending.  Is 
it  the  mental  representation  of  the  object  ?  Then  it  is  the 
apprehension  or  intuition.  Is  it  something  else  ?  Then 
what  ?  Nobody  can  tell,  for  nobody  can  tell  what  nothing 
is.  The  old  scholastic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  something  in- 
termediary between  subject  and  object,  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  yet  something  by  means  of  which  subject  and  object 
are  brought  into  relation,  is  in  the  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation thoroughly  exploded,  and  among  all  real  philoso- 
phers the  direct  perception  or  intuition  of  the  object  itself 
by  the  perceiving  subject  is  now  asserted,  which  is  only  the 
revival  of  the  sound  part  of  Plato's  doctrine,  of  what  St. 
Augustine  held,  and  of  what,  till  the  abuse  of  Aristotle  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  decline  of  philosophy,  had  always  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  great  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

"  But  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  intuition  of  necessary 
truths  (without  which  reason  is  extinguished  like  a  lamp)  is  the 
intuition  of  God  himself,  as  the  real,  necessary,  eternal,  and  im- 
mutable being,  we  must  distinguish.  God  hath  no  man  seen  at 
any  time^  and  His  existence  is  not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of 
rational  sight,  but  of  faith.  God  is  a  Tradition.  He  is  the  God  of 
Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacobs  the  God  of  our  fathers  :  —  this  is  His 
name  unto  all  generations.  It  is  a  simple  and  old  demonstration 
indeed,  to  reason  from  our  perception  of  necessary  truths  to  the 
existence  of  God,  who  is  the  real  and  necessary  Being;  but  this 
is  only  a  proof,  not  an  intuition.  In  fine,  if  human  reason  be  not 
pure  Maia;  if  the  Pantheistic  doctrine  that  God  simply  becomes 
conscious  in  man,  and  that  man  consequently  is  God,  be  a  heresy, 
and  the  negation  of  God  and  man  alike  ;  then  both  tradition  is 
necessary,  and  also  a  reason  furnished  with  ideas,  constituted  by 
ideas,  in  order  to  understand  the  teaching  of  tradition  concerning 
God.  Moral  science,  then,  has  an  objective,  historical  basis,  and 
a  subjective,  rational  basis  too.  The  shield  has  a  gold  and  silver 
side.  The  Traditionalists  are  right,  and  the  Catholic  Rationalists 
are  right ;  and  they  are  both  wrong,  too,  in  what  they  exclude, 
as  Mr.  Brownson  observes  ;  but  a  theory  which  is  scarcely  one 
step  divided  from  Pantheism^  is  not  the  '  solution'  of  their  difficul* 
ties." 

J.  V.  H.  concedes  here  that  we  have  intuition  of  neces- 
sary truth,  and  if  he  does  not  it  matters  nothing,  for  we 
have  heretofore  sufficiently  proved  it.  We  have,  then, 
intuition  of  necessary  truth.  This  necessary  truth  is  either 
sonnething  or  nothing.  Not  nothing,  because  it  is  trulh^ 
and  truth  is  in  being,  not  in  not-being.  Universal  being  is 
universal  truth,  and  universal  not-being  is  universal  false- 
hood. Then  it  is  something,  and  if  something,  it  is  either 
created  or  uncreate,  for  besides  created  and  uncreate  there  is 
nothing.  Not  created,  because  it  is  necessary^  and  what- 
ever is  created  is  contingent,  therefore  not  necessary.  Then 
it  is  uncreate ;  then  it  is  God,  for  whatever  is  and  yet  is 
not  created  is  God,  and  can  be  no  other.  If  something,  it 
is  real ;  if  real  and  uncreate,  it  is  real  and  necessary  being; 
if  real  and  necessary  being,  it  is  eternal  and  immutable 
being.  Therefore  either  we  have  no  intuition  of  necessary 
truth,  or  our  intuition  of  it  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary, 
eternal,  and  immutable  being,  that  is,  of  God.     The  former 
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cannot  be  said,  therefore  the  latter  must  be  conceded,  and 
J.  V.  H.  would  never  have  denied  it,  if  he  had  understood 
that  abstractions  do  not  exist  a  parte  rei,  and  that  we  can 
have  intuition  only  of  the  real. 

But  ''  we  must  distinguish."  As  much  as  you  please. 
"  God  hath  no  man  seen  at  any  time."  With  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  God,  as  he  is  in  him- 
self, conceded  ;  with  the  eye  of  reason,  as  the  necessary,  the 
eternal,  and  the  immutable,  denied ;  for  we  have  just  proved 
that  intuition  of  these  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  eternal, 
and  immutable  being,  which  is  God,  and  can  be  no  other. 
No  knowledge  is  possible  without  intuition  of  necessary 
truth.  Then  either  we  know  and  can  know  nothing,  or  we 
have  intuition  of  God,  —  although  it  is  very  true  that  we 
do  not  take  note  in  the  intuition  that  that  of  which  we 
have  intuition  is  God.  We  know  this  only  subsequently, 
by  reflection  operating  on  the  representations  furnished  by 
tradition,  and  some,  like  our  New  York  critic,  have  never 
yet  learned  it 

"  His  existence  is  not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of  ra- 
tional sight,  but  of  faith."  Then  his  existence  is  not 
demonstrable,  and  J.  V.  H.  differs  with  St.  Anselm,  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  great  body  of  Catholic  theologians,  who 
all  maintain  that  the  existence  of  God  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  therefore  that  it  is  a  matter  of  science  as  well 
as  of  faith,  and,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  the  preamble  to 
faith.  If  it  be  not  a  matter  of  science  as  well  as  of 
faith,  we  should  like  to  see  the  author  of  Alban  undertake 
to  prove  his  faith  as  a  Catholic,  or  assign  any  motives  o( 
credibility  for  the  Christian  religion.  If  the  Divine  exist- 
ence be  a  matter  of  science,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
rational  sight,  for  reason  cannot  demonstrate  what  it  can- 
not apprehend.  "  God  is  a  tradition."  The  writer  does 
not  mean  what  he  says.  "  He  is  the  God  of  Abraharoi 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers."  Would  he 
assert  that  there  was  no  God  before  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  or  our  fathers  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  there  wonld 
be  no  God  if  there  were  no  creatures,  and  thus  maintain 
the  doctrine,  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind,  that  God  is  realized  only  in  creatinff, 
becomes  real  God  only  in  creation,  and  therefore  seU- 
conscious  first  in  man,  —  the  Hegelian  doctrine,  which  be 
singularly  enough  half,  or  more  than  half,  insinuates  is  our 
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own  ?  We  do  not  believe  it  But  he  ought  to  know  that 
God,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  is  the  God  of  the  covenant,  the  Author  of  grace, 
God  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  which  sense  nobody  pre- 
tends that  his  existence  is  other  than  a  matter  of  faith. 

*'  It  is  a  simple  and  old  demonstration  indeed,  to  reason 
from  our  perception  of  necessary  truth  to  the  existence  of 
God,  who  is  real  and  necessary  Being;  but  this  is  only  a 
proof,  not  an  intuition."  The  reasoning  is  not  an  intui- 
tion, but  the  perception  of  necessary  truth  is,  and  if  the 
perception  of  that  truth  be  not  an  intuition  of  God,  how 
from  it  conclude  that  God  is  ?  or  what  is  the  process  oi 
value  of  the  proof?  God  can  be  concluded  from  the  per- 
ception of  necessary  truth  only  on  condition  that  it  either  is 
God  or  contains  him  as  the  particular  in  the  general;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the 
premises.  God  cannot  be  contained  in  the  necessary  truth 
perceived  as  the  particular  in  the  general,  for  that  would 
imply  that  there  is  something  more  general  than  God, 
which  is  not  admissible.  Then  he  is  concluded  only  on 
condition  that  the  necessary  truth  perceived  is  God,  and 
the  proof  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  that  God  is,  but  that  the 
necessary  truth  of  which  we  have  intuition  is  God.  As 
this  is  demonstrable,  we  say  the  existence  of  God  can  be 
demonstrated.  The  argument,  which  is  older  than  we 
know,  but  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  St.  Anselm, 
is  a  good  one,  though  not  in  the  sense  sometimes  explained, 
and  certainly  not  on  the  principles  of  psychologism ;  for  its 
conclusiveness  rests  on  the  identity  of  the  necessary  truth 
perceived  with  God,  and  therefore  on  the  fact  that  intui- 
tion of  it  is  intuition  of  him.  It  is  only  the  ontologist  who 
can  use  this  argument,  and  hence  many  psychologists  reject 
it  as  worthless. 

The  writer  of  the  article  under  review  intimates  that  the 
theory  which  we  proposed  as  the  solution  of  the  mutual 
difficulties  of  the  Traditionalists  and  the  Catholic  Ration- 
alists is  scarcely  one  step  divided  from  Pantheism,  and 
therefore  is  insufficient  to  solve  them.  We  do  not  see  that 
this  conclusion  follows.  If  the  theory  is  divided  at  all  from 
Pantheism,  it  is  not  Pantheism,  and  therefore  may  be  true, 
and  if  true,  it  must  be  sullicient  We  apprehend  that  on 
certain  points  the  truth  runs  very  close  to  Pantheism,  though 
of  course  without  touching  it.    It  takes  a  nice  metaphysical 
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eye,  unless  specially  illuminated,  to  distinguish  the  dividing 
line  between  some  parts  of  mystic  theology  and  Panthe- 
ism, and  J.  V.  H.  might  find  himself  scandalized  were  he 
to  read  the  Christian  mystics.  Pantheism  is  the  error 
which  lies  nearest  to  truth,  and  therefore  we  regard  it  as  the 
first  error  into  which  the  Gentiles  fell,  on  their  apostasy 
from  the  patriarchal  religion.  Yet  because  the  theory  may, 
as  every  true  theory  must,  on  certain  points,  run  close  to 
Pantheism,  and  our  learned  critic  may  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  line  of  demarcation,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
if  divided  from  it  at  all,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If,  how- 
ever, he  wis«hes  to  be  understood  as  meaning  more  than  he 
says,  that  the  theory  is  not  divided  at  all  from  Pantheism, 
we  must  tell  him  he  labors  under  a  slight  mistake,  that  of 
taking  his  own  theory  for  ours,  which  is  not  Pantheism 
solely  because  he  is  too  good  a  Christian  or  too  poor  a  logi- 
cian to  push  his  principles  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 
Besides,  the  Freeman^s  Journal  says  that  the  solution  we 
suggested  we  borrowed  from  M.  Bonnetty,  through  his 
friend  M.  Nicholas,  and,  though  this  does  not  happen  by 
any  means  to  be  the  fact,  as  we  suggested  it  in  our  Review 
before  ever  we  heard  of  M.  Nicholas  or  his  books,  it  claims 
it  as  M.  Bonnetty's.  If  J.  V.  H.  chooses  to  call  it  Panthe- 
ism, we  must  turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that 
Journal,  which  will  hear  nothing  said  unfavorable  to  that 
distinguished  French  publicist. 

But  J.  V.  H.  does  not  stop  with  our  general  metaphysics ; 
he  pushes  his  objections  even  to  the  doctrine  we  maintain 
on  Rights  and  Duties,  or  the  origin  and  ground  of  Law. 

"  This  tendency  of  Mr  Brownson  to  omnify  God  to  the  utter 
absorption  of  the  creature,  is  yet  more  strikingly  manifest  in 
another  part  of  the  same  article,  where  he  reiterates  his  approba- 
tion of  tlic  saying  of  Donoso  Cortes,  that  ^  right  on  human  lips  is 
a  vicious  expression,'  and  argues  at  length  in  its  defence.  The 
Civiltd  Cattolica^  a  learned  journal  conducted  at  Rome  by  mem- 
bers of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  corrected  this  expression  of 
Donoso  Cortes  as  exaggerated,  and  as  leading  to  the  PaDtbeisdc 
notion  that  man  is  a  pure  illusion.  What  God  communicates  to 
man  (such  was  their  argument),  that  he  really  has,  although  not  in 
the  same  perfect  and  absolute  sense  as  it  is  possessed  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Thus  God  is  the  only  wise,  the  only  good,  the  only  fair,  yet 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  beauty,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  are  really 
participat(;d  by  man.  And  so  of  right.  It  belongs  in  an  absolute 
sense  to  God  alone,  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  tlie  universe ;  but 
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in  an  imperfect  sense  it  belongs  to  man,  as  God's  gift  to  man. 
He  has  bestowed  rights  upon  us,  to  Whom  all  rights  belong.  Mr. 
Brownson  flatly  denies  this.  Following  the  Univers  and  Donoso 
Cortes,  in  order  to  combat  what  he  calls  the  atheistic  tendency 
of  the  age,  he  maintains  that  '  only  God  has  rights,  and  that  man 
has  only  duiies^Sind  duties  only  to  God.'  Mr.  Brownson  confesses 
that  this  is  repugnant  to  '  the  ordinary  forms  of  expression  used 
by  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church,'  who  have  always  maintained 
that  man  has  rights  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  their 
meaning.  We  contend  that  it  is  opposed  to  their  forms  of  expression, 
and  to  their  meaning  too,  to  common  sense,  and  to  sound  theology." 

Whether  our  doctrine  be  true  or  false,  no  objection  more 
ridiculous  can  possibly  be  imagined  against  it  than  this, 
that  it  leads  "  to  the  Pantheistic  notion  that  man  is  a  pure 
illusion";  for  it  is  impossible  by  any  form  of  words  to 
mark  more  intelligibly  man's  distinction  from  God,  or  to 
assert  his  substantiality  as  second  cause  more  decidedly, 
than  to  declare  that  he  has  duties,  and  duties  to  God.  An 
illusion  can  be  under  no  obligation,  and  God  cannot  have 
duties  to  himself,  or  to  any  one  else ;  for  we  must  say  with 
St.  Anselm,  whom  we  before  cited,  "Deum  esse  omnino 
liberum  a  lege,  et  ideo  quod  vult,  justum,  conveniens  esse; 
id  autem  injustum,  et  indecens  non  cadere  in  ejus  volunta- 
tem,  non  propter  legem^  sed  quia  non  pertinet  ad  ejus  liber- 
tatem."  Deus  est  omnino  liber  a  lege.  If  in  every  sense 
free  from  law,  God  can  have  no  duties,  for  duties  are  im- 
posed and  defined  by  law  only.  Then  only  second  causes 
can  have  duties,  and,  as  pure  illusions  can  have  no  duties, 
second  causes  can  have  them  only  in  that  they  are  second 
causes,  and  substantially  distinct  from  God  the  First  Cause. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  objection  when  brought 
by  La  Civiltd  Cattolica^  and  we  replied  to  it,  and  showed 
very  clearly,  that,  if  there  was  any  Pantheistic  tendency  in 
the  case,  it  was  not  in  our  doctrine,  but  in  that  which  was 
opposed  to  it. 

J.  V.  H.  states  correctly,  however,  neither  our  doctrine 
nor  that  of  the  Civiltd  CaUolica.  He  supposes  that  we 
maintain  that  rig-ht  on  human  lips  is  always,  in  every  sense,  a 
vicious  expression,  and  that  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  maintains 
that  man  has  rights,  though  in  an  imperfect  sense,  because 
God  communicates  them  to  man,  and  what  he  communicates 
to  man,  man  really  has.  This  is  true  of  neither,  and  our 
New  York  critic  fails  to  seize  the  real  point  of  the  quea- 
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tion.  We  do  not  deny  human  rights  in  the  sense  of 
God's  direct  gifts  to  man,  nor  does  our  Roman  contempo- 
rary restrict  itself  to  the  assertion  of  them  in  that  sense. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  confess  that  our  doctrine  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  used  by  the 
great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  but  at  most  only  that  it  may 
appear  so  at  first  sig^ht.  All  we  confess  is,  not  a  real  repug- 
nance even  to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  adopted  by 
the  Doctors,  but  only  an  apparent  repugnance,  and  even  this 
only  at  first  sights  disappearing  on  a  closer  view,  while  wc 
maintain  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  sense, 
and  our  critic  brings  forward,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, attempts  to  bring  forward,  nothing  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

The  following  passage  from  our  article  on  Rights  and 
Duties  will  show  that  we  do  not  deny  in  every  sense  that 
man  has  rights  :  — 

"  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanations,  to  the 
application  ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  right  and  natural  law. 
In  the  sense  in  which  Donoso  Cortes  condemns,  and  his  critic  de- 
fends them,  we  cannot  accept  them,  till  otherwise  instructed  than 
at  present ;  yet  we  may  call  right  our  right,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
a  real  right  against  our  neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the 
Divine  order  to  us.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  is  God^s  right,  nol 
ours,  and  is  ours  only  as  we  are  its  trustees,  or  his  ministers ;  yet 
if  wc  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it  only  from  Grod,  and  mean  by 
calling  it  ours  only  that  it  is  a  real  right,  and  good  in  our  favor 
against  our  neighbor,  it  is  lawful  as  well  as  convenient  tor  us  to 
speak  of  our  rights.  So  of  the  law  of  nature.  We  may  speak  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  insist  on  it  as  law,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  law  not  by  simple  force  of  nature,  regarded  as  natvra 
naturata^  but  by  the  will  of  God  our  sovereign.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  use  the  term  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  natura 
and  grace,  or  between  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  we  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  our  natural  creation  and  the  law  by  which  we  attain  to 
the  end  of  our  supernatural  creation.  With  these  qualifications 
and  explanations  well  understood,  the  terms  can  do  no  harm, 
convenient,  and  sanctioned  by  a  usage  upon  which  we  have 
little  right  as  disposition  to  innovate.  All  wc  insist  on  is,  that 
shall  always,  when  strictness  of  language  is  necessary,  assert  all 
right  as  belonging  to  Grod,  and  for  man  only  duties ;  and  in  this* 
after  all,  wc  doubt  not,  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary  will 
fully  agree  with  us."  —  Review  for  October^  1852,  p.  548. 

We  should  suppose  that  any  man  of  plain  common 
sense  and  an  ordinary  command  of  the  English  tongue, 
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who  had  read  this,  might  have  understood  that  we  defended 
the  saying  that  "right  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expres- 
sion," only  in  a  particular,  not  in  a  universal  sense,  and  that 
that  particular  sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  supposed  Do- 
noso  Cortes  denied,  and  La  Civiltd  Catlolica  asserted,  that 
man  has  rights.  It  is  only  for  that  particular  sense  we  are 
responsible,  and  it  is  only  by  proving  that  man  has  rights 
in  that  particular  sense  that  we  are  or  can  be  refuted. 
What  is  that  particular  sense  ? 

The  real  subject  discussed  in  our  article  was  the  origin 
and  ground  of  natural  law,  or  the  law  of  nature,  and  our 
purpose  was  not  the  defence  of  the  sentence  in  the  Letter 
of  the  lamented  Donoso  Cortes,  to  which  his  Italian  trans- 
lator took  exceptions,  and  which  occasioned  the  discussion, 
but  to  deny  that  the  natural  law  derives  its  character  as 
law,  or  its  binding  force,  from  nature,  and  to  assert  that  it 
derives  that  character  or  that  force  solely  and  directly  from 
the  command  or  will  of  God,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text, 
Non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo.  The  question  of  right  came 
up  only  in  the  sense  of  jus,  in  the  sense  in  which  right  is 
legislative,  makes  the  law,  and  imposes  and  defines  duty. 
The  question  of  right  we  showed  to  be  a  question  of  law, 
because  my  right  is  law  for  all  but  myself,  and  imposes 
and  defines  their  duty  to  me;  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, whether  man,  strictly  speaking,  has  rights,  is  simply 
the  question  whether  he  has  in  and  of  himself  true  legisla- 
tive power,  and  can  make  the  law,  that  is,  impose  and  de- 
fine duties.  But  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  more 
general  question,  namely,  whether  nature,  as  .second  cause, 
has  in  any  degree  proper  legislative  authority.;  that  is, 
whether  what  we  call  the  law  of  nature  derives  ite' charac- 
ter or  binding  force  as  law  from  nature  as  second  cause. 
If  it  does,  then  man  has  rights,  in  thfe  true  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  Donoso  Cortes  ia>  wrong,  for  then 
there  is  no  sense  in  which  it  can  be  true  to^say,  "  l^ight  on 
human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression " ;  if  it  does  not,  then 
man  has  no  proper  rights,  and  what  we  called  Aw  rights 
are  grants,  trusts,  or  privileges.  We  maintained  the  latter, 
as  we  had  done  before  the  Marques  de  Valdegamas  had 
ever  been  heard  of  in  connection  nvith  questions  of  this 
sort,  or  the  existence  of  the  Univers  was  known  to  us. 
What  we  maintain  is,  not  that  man  in  no  sense  has  rights, 
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but  that  he  has  no  inherent,  indefeasible,  natural  rights, 
deriving  their  character  of  rights,  that  is,  their  binding 
force  as  law,  from  man  himself,  because  nature  or  second 
causes  have  and  can  have  in  themselves  no  proper  legisla- 
tive authority. 

The  doctrine  which  La  Civilta  Cattolica  asserted  against 
Donoso  Cortes,  and  which  we  opposed,  was  not,  as  we 
understood  it,  that  God  gives  man  rights  extra  ncUuram 
suantj  and  therefore  man  has  rights,  since  whatever  God 
gives  him  is  really  his ;  but  that  he  has,  though  in  subordi- 
nation to  God  as  Supreme  Legislator,  proper  legislative 
authority,  or  right  in  the  sense  that  it  imposes  and  defines 
duty,  therefore  right  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  the  law, 
not  indeed  in  a  perfect  sense,  but  in  an  imperfect  or  par- 
ticipated sense.    In  like  manner  as  man  participates  beautVi 
greatness,  wisdom,  power,  and  being,  which  are  perfect  only 
in  God,  it  contended  that  man  participates  riff/U,  that  is, 
in    his  nature,  and  therefore   makes  right  a  participated 
power,  therefore   man's   own,  as  his  beauty,  wisdom,  or 
being,  and  derived  from  God  in  no  sense  save  as  Grod  is 
the  author  of  his  nature,  or  has  created  him.     But  as  all 
right  is  legislative,  this  assumes  for  man,  if  not  supreme 
legislative  power,  at  least  real  legislative  power  in  subor- 
dination to  the  Supreme  Legislator.     Man  owns  his  right, 
as  the  farmer  in  a  free  state  owns  his  farm,  subject  merely 
to  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  prince,  and  subject 
to  the  eminent  right  of  God  ne  may  found  law,  or  be  a 
lawgiver.     This  is  what  we  denied.    We  denied  that  right 
in  the  sense  asserted  is  participable.     Right  is  legislative, 
and  makes  the  law.     But  to  make  the  law  is,  as  all  con- 
cede, the  prerogative  of  sovereignty ;  sovereignty  rests  oa 
dominion;  dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and  all  owner- 
ship  on  creation  ;  and  God  is   sole    Creator.     Therefore, 
God  is  sole  Legislator.     He  is  not  merely  Supreme  Legis- 
lator with  subordinate  legislators  under  him,  each  a  prop- 
er legislator  >\'lthin  a  given  sphere,  but  sole  and  univer- 
sal Legislator,  not  in  the  sense  of  eminent  legislator  only, 
as   he   is   the  eminent  cause  of  all  that  is  done  by  sec- 
ond causes,  but  in  the  sense  of  direct  Legislator,  so  that 
all  legality,  all  the  binding  force  of  law,  all  law  as  law,  em- 
anates directly  from  his  will.     Therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
only  God  has  rights,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  right  is 
legislative,  which,  we  take  it,  is  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
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of  right  The  law  of  nature  is,  we  grant,  true  law,  but  it 
derives  its  character  of  law  directly  from  the  will  of  God, 
not  from  nature  as  second  cause ;  and  what  we  call  out 
rights,  whether  public  or  private,  are  real  rights,  but  they 
derive  their  character  of  right  from  the  Divine  will,  not 
our  own,  as  we  before  stated. 

"  It  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  reader,  that  we  do  not  deny  our 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
establish  that  obligation  by  establishing  the  obligation  to  obey  God. 
We  are  not  bound  to  obey  the  order  of  nature  precisely  because  it 
is  the  order  of  nature ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is 
created  and  established  by  God  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by 
his  law  commands  us  to  obey  it.  The  eternal  law,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine says,  commands  the  natural  order  to  be  preserved,  and  for- 
bids it  to  be  violated,  —  ordinem  naturalem  conservari  jubens,  per- 
turbari  vetans.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this 
order  is  of  course  authorized,  and  when  we  have  ascertained  that 
this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  we  may  know  without 
further  inquiry  that  God  commands  it.  All  we  contend  for  is  that 
the  reason  of  the  obligation  is  not  the  necessity,  but  the  Divine 
will.  The  practical  duties  or  offices  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  cur- 
rent teaching  of  the  schools  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared  obliga- 
tory, only  they  are  referred  immediately,  not  mediately,  to  the 
law  of  God  for  their  obligatory  character.  Rights  and  duties  re- 
main, only  they  are  held  to  be  rights  of  God  and  duties  to  God ; 
and  what  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to  our  neighbor 
remain  real  duties,  only  they  derive  their  character  of  duties  from 
the  command  of  God,  and  are  spctly  duties  to  him,  merely  paya- 
ble by  his  order  respectively  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor." — r 
Review  for  October^  1852,  pp.  539,  540. 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  school  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  La  Oivilta  CattoUca,  and  so  feebly  defended  by  J. 
V.  H.,  arises  most  likely  from  the  diffemnt  manner  in  which 
we  respectively  consider  law.  We  bonsider  law  only  in  its 
obligatory  character,  and  ask  simply  what  it  is  that  makes 
it  law ;  it  considers  law  rather  in  its  contents,  and  asks 
what  it  is  that  makes  the  law  right  {rectajor  reasonable. 
In  this  latter  sense  law  has  its  seat  in  the  Divine  Reason, 
or  Wisdom,  and  is  undoubtedly  participate,  and  possessed 
by  us  in  an  imperfect  sense,  as  it  asserts ;  but  in  this  sense 
it  is  not  properly  law,  for  law  is  not  actus  rationiSy  but  ac- 
ius  imperii,  —  is  a  command,  and  command  proceeds  only 
from  will.  Law  considered  in  its  obligatory  character,  in 
that  it  commands,  or,  as  we  say,  imposes  and  dej&nes  duties, 
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has  its  seat,  not  in  reason,  but  will,  which  is  not  participa^ 
ble.  Man  may  conform  to  the  will  of  God,  but  even  Ood 
himself  cannot  make  his  will  our  will  in  a  perfect  or  in  a  par^ 
ticipated  sense.  Right  as  predicable  of  the  wilUs  personal, 
and  not  communicable.  Assuming  that  the  reason  of  the 
obligation  is  will,  it  is  clear  that  no  will*  but  the  will  of 
God  can  impose  it.  No  will  but  the  will  of  God  is  in  it^ 
self  sufficient  to  place  us  or  any  one  under  obligation,  and 
therefore  we  say  very  properly  that  he  only  has  rights  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His  will  alone  is 
law,  for  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  behind  the  fact  that  it 
is  his  will  to  inquire  whether  it  be  right  or  reasonable ;  and 
this  again  is  proof  that  the  seat  of  law  as  law  is  the  Di- 
vine will,  not  the  Divine  reason,  and  therefore,  as  will  is 
incommunicable,  that  creatures  can  have  no  power  to 
make  the  law  except  as  his  delegates. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  presenting  the  real 
subject  of  the  controversy  and  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion before  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  proofs 
adduced  that  our  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  the  meaning  of 
the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church,  to  common  sense,  and  to 
sound  theology :  — 

"  To  simplify  matters,  the  notion  of  right  in  creatures,  that  is,  in 
man,  which  we  assert,  is  the  following,  viz. :  That  Grod,  who  is 
the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  men,  and  of  the  universe,  in  whom, 
consequently,  all  rights  originaUv  are,  to  whom,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  all  right  appertains,  has,  in  his  sovereign  bounty,  by  an  act 
which  cannot  fail  of  its  full  effect,  given  men  rights.  Conse- 
quently, they  really  possess  them,  in  the  strictest  sense.  Absolute 
right,  like  absolute  truth,  beauty,  justice,  wisdom,  heing^  belongs 
only  to  God  ;  but  as  creatures,  that  is,  men,  really  are^  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  heing^  and  are  (that  is,  the  saints)  wise,  true,  beautiful, 
and  just,  in  the  strict  sense,  though  imperfectly;  so  they  have 
rights^  in  the  strict  sense,  and  that  because  God  has  given  them 
rights." 

We  cannot  detect  here  any  remarkable  simplification  of 
the  matter.  We  say,  "  Strictly  speaking,  only  God  has 
rights,  and  man  has  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to  Gkxl." 
Our  energetic  opponent  says  men  have  rights  because  God 
has  given  them  rights.  Have  we  denied  that  God  gives 
men  rights  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  saving,  **  All 
rights  are  originally  in  God,  to  whom,  in  an  absolute  aenaei 
ail  right  appertains,"  and  saying,  <'  Strictly  speaking,  only 
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God  has  rights"?  "In  his  sovereign  bounty  [God]  has 
given  men  rights."  Be  it  so.  Rights  which  God  gives  us 
in  his  bounty  are  not  rights  which  man  participates  by  his 
owa  nature,  the  only  rights  we  deny  to  man ;  and  such 
rights  are  not  binding  against  God,  for  they  are  of  bounty, 
not  of  justice ;  therefore,  though  favors,  exceedingly  great 
and  precious  favors,  they  are  not  rights  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  derive  their  force  of  rights  from  the 
will  of  God  who  gives,  not  from  the  will  of  man  who  re- 
ceives them.  "  They  really  possess  them  in  the  strictest 
sense."  As  the  gifts  of  God's  bounty,  or  as  trusts,  con- 
ceded; as  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  their 
nature,  denied ;  for  that  begs  the  question. 

J.  V.  H.  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  the  error  into  which  he 
falls,  when  he  says,  "  Creatures,  that  is,  men,  really  are^  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  being."  Being  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  being  is  absolute  being,  and  absolute  being  is  God,  and 
beside  him  there  is  and  can  be  no  absolute  being.  To  say 
that  men  are^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  being,  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  they  are  God.  God  alone  is  ens  sim- 
plicitery  as  say  the  schoolmen,  and  creature  is  only  ens 
secundum  quid.  If  we  wish  to  speak  strictly,  we  must  say 
creatures,  that  is,  men,  exists  not  that  they  are^  unless  we  add 
in  God,  for  the  being  of  creatures  is  in  God^  not  in  them- 
selves, since  they  are  only  participated  beings ;  hence  the 
Apostle  says,  In  ipso  vivim^  et  movemuTj  el  sumu^y  —  In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  ana|are,  or  have  our  being.  God 
alone  can,  strictly  speaking,  say  with  truth,  I  am,  and 
hence  he  gives  as  his  name  to  Moses,  I^o  sum  qui  sum,  I 
am  who  Am.  It  is  no  sin  in  our  New  York  critic  not  to 
be  a  metaphysician,  but  he  should  take  care  to  keep  clear 
of  Pantheism  himself  before  accusin§^  his  brother  of  Pan- 
theistic tendencies. 

"  The  error  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Calvinists^  who  denied 
the  reality  of  human  merit,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  involves  it.  The, creature,  they  argued,  cannot  lay  the 
Creator  under  an  obligation  ;  when  man  has  done  all,  he  has  done 
simply  his  duty ;  therefore  he  merits  nothing ;  which,  in  the  ab- 
solute sense,  is  true ;  but  is  false  in  fact,  because  God  by  his 
promise  has  obliged  himself  to  reward  the  just  man,  and  so  by 
his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justice  meritorious.  Indeed,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  man  possesses  real,  proper,  strict  rights  in  the  nat- 
ural order,  (by  the  gift  of  God,)  because  he  possesses  them  in  the 
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supernatural  order.  The  human  being  who  dies  in  a  state  of 
grace  has  a  right  to  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  and  cove- 
nant of  God.  That  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  Ztfe,  saja 
the  Scripture.  What  is  more  common  among  Catholic  theolo- 
gians than  to  say  that,  if  man  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  graces  of 
God,  God  is  hound  to  give  him  the  necessary  light  to  discern  the 
true  Church,  subauditury  by  his  Divine  promise,  otherwise  iiot« 
and  how  does  that  differ  from  saying  that  such  a  man  has  a  right 
to  that  further  illumination  ?  But  if  he  who  corresponds  to  grace 
given  has  (by  God's  promise)  a  right  to  more,  if  he  who  dies  a 
saint  has  a  right  (which  is  incontestable)  to  eternal  glory,  if,  con- 
sequently, men  may  have,  if  all  men  may  acquire,  in  the  saper- 
ntitural  and  eternal  order,  rights  which  they  may  plead  against 
God  himself,  (could  the  essential  Justice  extenuate,  or  the  ever- 
lasting Veracity  deny  his  promise,  or  the  Immutable  Goodness 
repent  of  it,)  how  much  more  may  men  have  rights,  by  the  same 
bounty,  in  the  things  of  this  life  ?  " 

Merit  is  gained  in  fulfilling  the  law,  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  not  in  the  possession  of  rights.  If  the  merit 
aa^uired  be  said  to  be  our  right,  our  right  to  the  reward^ 
it  is  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  J.  V.  H.  himself  concedes 
that,  absolutely  speaking,  <<  the  creature  cannot  lay  the 
Creator  under  an  obligation  "  ;  that,  "  when  man  has  done 
all,  he  has  done  simply  his  duty,  and  therefore  merits  noth- 
ing." Merit,  then,  is  not  in  the  order  of  justice,  but  in  the 
order  of  grace  or  bounty,  and  man  merits  only  "  because 
God  by  his  promise  has  obligtf  himself  to  reward  the  jost 
man,  and  so  by  his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justioe 
meritorious."  Then  it  is  his  own  promise,  not  man's 
right,  that  binds  God,  and  therefore  nothing  is  said  to 
prove  that  man  has  in  his  own  nature  power  to  impose 
any  obligation  on  any  one,  much  less  on  God,  his  Creator, 
whose  he  is,  body  and  soul,  with  all  his  faculties,  and  all 
he  can  acquire  by  their  exercise.  "  The  human  being  who 
dies  in  a  state  of  grace  has  a  riffht  to  eternal  life,  by  virtae 
of  the  promise  and  covenant  of  God."  No  doubt  of  iti 
but  not  therefore  by  virtue  of  his  own  nature.  The  right 
is  not  in  his  nature,  but  in  the  promise  and  covenant  of 
God,  and  it  is  God  that  binds  himself,  so  to  speak,  not 
man  who  binds  God.  "  What  is  more  common  among 
Catholic  theologians  than  to  say  that,  if  man  corresponds 
to  the  ordinary  graces  of  God,  God  is  bound  to  give  him  the 
necessary  light  to  discern  the  true  Church,  subinldUur^  by  his 
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Divine  promise,  otherwise  not  ?"  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  hear  Catholic  theologians  say  this,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  assertion  is  true ;  but  if  they  do,  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  if  they  add  that  he  is  bound  "  by  his  promise, 
otherwise  not " ;  for  then,  again,  it  is  God  who  binds  himself, 
and  not  man's  right  that  binds  God.  "  And  how  does  this 
differ  from  saying  that  such  a  man  has  a  right  to  that  fur- 
ther illumination?"  It  differs  precisely  as  a  promise  of 
God  differs  from  a  human  right  Man  has  no  natural 
right,  that  is,  no  right  in  the  order  of  justice  to  any  grace 
at  all,  neither  to  the  first  grace  nor  to  the  augmentation  of 
grace,  for  only  grace  can  merit  grace,  since  gratia  est  om" 
nino  gratis.  What  J.  V.  H.  calls  our  rights  are  the  gra- 
cious promises  of  Grod,  and  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  we  can  plead  them  as  our  rights  against  him.  We 
can  only  plead  them  as  his  promises,  for  it  is  his  own  per- 
fection, not  our  right,  that  binds  him  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  should  he,  per  impossUnle^  not  keep  his  promise,  he 
would  do  us  no  injustice.  His  promises  to  us  are  gra- 
tuities, made  for  our  benefit  solely,  not  in  consideration  of 
benefits  derived  or  to  be  derived  from  us  by  him,  and 
therefore  do  not  fall  under  the  ordinary  law  of  contracts. 
Therefore,  though  they  may  give  us  a  title  to  eternal  life, 
they  do  not  confer  on  us  a  right  which  binds  God  to  give 
it,  so  that  he  could  not  withhold  it  without  doing  us  wrong. 
Our  friend  in  his  horror  o^Calvinism  must  take  care  not 
to  fall  into  Pelagianism,  aW  set  up  a  claim  to  heaven  as 
bis  right,  as  something  due  him  in  justice. 

Having  failed  to  establish  our  strict  and  proper  right  to 
things  of  the  supernatural  order,  the  a  fortiori  by  which 
J.  V.  H.  concludes  it  to  things  of  this  life,  or  of  the  natural 
order,  falls  of  itself.  Men  have  no  natural  right  to  any 
thing,  for  they  had  and  could  have  no  natural  right  to  be 
created.  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  them  to  create 
them,  and  he  is  under  just  as  little  to  preserve  them  in  ex- 
istence, for  the  act  of  creation  and  preservation  is  one  and 
the  same  act 

We  argue,  in  our  article  on  Rights  and  Duties^  that 
right  is  a  power  to  legislate,  that  to  legislate  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  sovereignty,  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  God  alone, 
because  it  rests  on  dominion,  dominion  on  ownership, 
ownership  on  creation,  and  God  alone  can  create ;  there- 
fore God  alone,  strictly  speaking,  has  right ;  therefore  right, 
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strictly  speaking,  on  human  lips,  is  a  vicions  expreBSion* 
J.  V.  H.  replies,  "  Mr.  Brownson  might  as  well  argae  that 
property  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  becaase  all 
property  rests  on  ownership,  and  all  ownership  on  crea^ 
tion."  Undoubtedly,  and  we  do  so  argue,  and  therefore 
deny  to  man  property  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
deny  to  him  rights,  but  in  no  other.  Is  our  good  friend 
shocked  at  this  ?  Has  he  yet  to  learn  that  all  property  is 
God's,  and  that  man  is  only  his  steward  for  its  manage- 
ment ?  Has  man  any  thing  which  God  may  not  rightfully 
take  from  him  whenever  he  pleases,  —  any  thing  which  man 
may  justly  withhold  when  God  immediately  or  by  the 
voice  of  his  Supreme  Vicar  demands  it,  —  anything  he  can 
hold  up  to  God,  and  say.  This  is  mine,  touch  it  not  with- 
out my  consent  ?  If  God  asks  my  life  for  his  service,  Ym 
honor,  or  his  glory,  am  I  free  to  withhold  it?  and  in  asking 
it  does  he  ask  any  thing  which  is  not  by  every  title  already 
his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  ?  If  my  life  is  his,  how 
much  more  what  I  call  my  goods?  J.  V.  H.  would  per- 
haps not  do  amiss  to  read  St.  Bonaventura  on  this  subjecti 
and  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

But  J.  V.  H.  argues  that,  if  we  have  no  proper  right  to 
our  goods,  we  are  not  wronged  when  deprived  of  them 
against  our  will  without  a  just  cause.  Are  not  wronged 
as  God's  stewards,  his  trustees,  or  his  beneficiarieB,  de- 
nied; are  not  wronged  in  any  other  sense,  we  sub-dis- 
tinguish :  in  the  sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  natural  rights 
we  concede  it,  in  the  sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  good^ 
we  deny  it.  The  wrong  as  opposed  to  right  in  the  sense 
of  law  is  done  to  God,  and  to  us  only  as  his  trustees ;  as 
opposed  to  good,  is  done  to  us,  for  whose  advantage  the 
trust  was  created.  He  who  deprives  us  of  them  does  evil 
to  us,  but  does  not  wrong  us  in  the  sense  that  wrong  is 
the  violation  of  law.  The  evil  is  a  wrong  in  that  sense,  or 
in  an  ethical  sense,  only  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  God ;  and  is  therefore  simply  evil  as  against  us,  and 
a  moral  wrong  only  as  against  God.  So  of  the  maiden  who 
is  robbed  by  violence  of  her  honor,  the  innocent  whose  life 
is  taken,  and  all  the  other  instances  adduced  by  J.  V.  H.  in 
his  magnificent  declamation.  The  evil  is  to  the  sufferer, 
the  moral  wrong  is  to  God,  whose  property  is  injured,  and 
whose  law  is  broken.  Is  our  friend  dissatisfied  with  this? 
Does  wrong  lose  its  horror  because  it  violates  the  rights  of 
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God  instead  of  the  rights  of  man  ?  Is  an  act  less  wrong 
because  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  God,  than  it  would  be  if  a 
wrong  done  to  a  creature  ?  And  should  we  hold  our  own 
rights  dearer  than  the  rights  of  God,  or  feel  more  deeply 
outraged  at  a  wrong  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  fellow-men,  than 
at  a  wrong  done  to  our  Creator,  our  Sovereign,  our  Re- 
deemer, our  Benefactor,  and  our  Father?  We  do  not 
think  so. 

"  Does  not  every  prince  say,  *  I  will  defend  the  rights 
which  God  gave  me '  ?  Is  it  not  the  sentiment  of  free  na- 
tions, '  Our  rights  were  given  us  by  God,  and  we  will  de- 
fend them  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  '  ?  "  We  should 
like  to  believe  so.  The  universal  sentiment  to  which  J.  V. 
H.  appeals  against  us,  if  rightly  represented  by  him,  is  in 
our  favor ;  for  mark,  the  prince  does  not  say.  My  rights  are 
my  own,  and  I  will  defend  them ;  free  nations  do  not  say, 
Our  rights  are  our  own^  and  therefore  we  will  defend  them 
to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  Both  refer  the  rights  to  God, 
as  rights  held  from  him,  and  it  is  in  his  name,  not  in  their 
own,  that  they  take  their  heroic  resolution  to  defend  them. 
But  surely  our  friend  does  not  mean  here  to  assert  that 
those  rights  which  God  gives  become  the  proper  and  inde- 
feasible rights  of  princes  and  nations,  for  that  would  be  to 
assert  a  doctrine  which  every  Catholic  theologian,  of  any  au- 
thority, denies,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  inamissibility  of  power, 
or  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  contended  for  by  James 
the  First  of  England,  and  refuted  by  Bellarmine,  Cardinal 
Duperron,  and  above  all  by  Suarez,  the  great  authority  on 
this  subject.  J.  V.  H.  is  unfortunate.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance in  which  he  attempts  to  oppose  our  doctrine,  he  falls 
into  the  precise  error  he  seeks  to  establish  against  us,  and 
in  the  one  or  two  cases  in  which  he  does  not,  he  falls  into 
an  error  of  the  opposite  description.  Here  he  is  trying  to 
make  us  appear  as  the  advocate  of  despotism,  and  his  own 
doctrine,  if  understood  in  a  sense  opposed  to  ours,  offers  the 
firmest  basis  to  despotism  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  rights  of  princes  and  nations,  according  to  us,  are  trusts 
from  God,  and  are  held  and  can  be  exercised  only  in  his 
name  and  by  his  authority,  under  responsibility  to  him, 
according  to  the  conditions  which  it  has  pleased  him  to 
establish.  Held  as  trusts,  they  are  forfeited  by  abuse,  and 
the  power  is  lost,  and  may  be  transferred  to  other  hands, 
as  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  the  deposition  of  secular  princes 
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have  always  asserted ;  but  if  held  as  indefeasible  rights, 
they  could  not  be  forfeited,  and  under  no  circnmstances 
could  resistance  to  tyranny  and  oppression  be  lawful. 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  mankind  that  the  validily 
of  rights  springs  from  God,  who  gave  them."  We  are  glad 
to  hear  it.  But  then  why  tell  us  that  our  doctrine  is  op- 
posed to  the  meaning  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  sound  theology?  <' His  perfect 
and  absolute  right  as  the  Creator,  Lord,  and  Sovereiga 
Owner  of  all  things,  is  the  very  thing'  which  imparts  validiip 
to  his  grant,  and  makes  the  right  he  gives  a  real,  strict,  proper 
right,  a  right  which  it  is  in  itself  unjust  to  violateJ^  Very 
well  said,  and  it  expresses  our  own  thought  almost  as  well 
as  we  ourselves  expressed  it,  except  the  last  clause,  the 
meaning  of  which  in  this  connection  we  do  not  understand. 
That  which  gives  validity  to  a  right  is  that  which  gives  it 
its  character  of  right,  and  which  gives  to  the  correlative 
duty  its  obligation  or  its  character  of  duty.  So,  just  avoid 
the  confusion  between  rights  in  the  sense  of  grants  or  priv- 
ileges, and  rights  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  this 
will  be  substantially  our  own  doctrine. 

Here  we  might  close,  but  our  New  York  critic  makes  a 
few  points  more  which  we  suppose  he  will  expect  us  to 
notice ;  and  if  we  should  not,  some  might  be  rash  enough 
to  conclude  that  we  found  them  too  hard  for  us.  He  ex- 
presses surprise  that  we  object  to  La  Civiltd  CaitoUca^s 
definition  of  right,  that  it  leaves  out  the  essential  element 
of  right.  It  defines  right  to  be  ''  a  moral  force  which  one 
has  to  subdue  another  to  his  will,  and  which,  though  it 
may  be  violated  by  material  force,  whether  our  own  or  that 
of  others,  is  always  subsisting,  living,  and  speaking."  We 
objected  to  this,  that  it  does  not  define  this  force  to  be  one 
that  ought,  or  has  the  right,  to  subdue.  J.  V.  H.  says  that, 
in  being  defined  to  be  a  moral  force  which  survives  though 
violated,  it  is  defined  to  be  "  a  force  that  ouffht  to  subdue, 
and  has  the  right  to  subdue."  This  is  not  evident  to  us. 
Moral  force  is  contrasted  by  La  Oivilia  with  material  force, 
and  when  so  contrasted  it  does  by  no  means  imply  that 
it  is  a  force  that  ought,  or  that  has  the  right,  to  sub- 
due. The  force  of  reason  is  a  moral  force,  but  not  there- 
fore does  it  make  or  impose  the  law.  But  we  founded 
our  objection  not  so  much  on  the  words  of  the  definition  as 
on  La  Civilians  development  of  it ;  for  we  did  not  ask  in 
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what  sense  or  senses  it  might  be  taken,. but  in  what  sense 
it  really  was  taken  by  its  author.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  a  habit  we  have  of  always  seeking  to  get  at  and  speak 
to  the  exact  sense  of  an  author,  instead  of  seeking  what 
sense  may  be  extracted  from  his  words.  In  his  own  under- 
standing of  it,  the  author  did  not  include  what  we  regard 
as  the  essential  element  of  right,  unless  in  developing  it  he 
did  great  injustice  to  his  thought 

J.  V.  H.  pronounces  us  incredibly  sophistical  in  our  rea- 
soning from  this  definition  against  the  existence  of  strict 
human  right  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  bandy  epithets 
with  a  writer  whom  with  all  his  peccadilloes  we  love  and 
honor,  we  should  say  the  incredible  sophistry  is  exhibited 
in  his  effort  to  refut-e  our  reasoning.  "  This  force.  La  Ci' 
villa  Catlolica  s^ys,  'is  based  on  a  practical  truth.'  No, 
Mr.  Brown  son  says,  *  for  if  the  right  were  mine^  it  would 
need  nothing  beyond  my  will  to  establish  it,  but  since 
truth  is  neither  mine  nor  myself,  what  you  call  ray  right  is 
only  the  right  of  the  truth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and 
therefore  is  not  my  right'  A  gross  paralogism,  for  so  it 
might  be  shown  that  God  has  no  right,  since  the  moral 
force  of  his  will  to  subdue  ours  is  equally  the  force  of 
truth,  the  truth  that  he  is  our  Creator  and  Sovereign,  and 
as  such  has  a  right  to  our  obedience."  Not  unless  God 
can  say  of  that  truth,  "  It  is  neither  mine  nor  myself" ;  for  if 
the  truth  is  himself,  or  is  his,  dependent  on  his  will,  the  right 
founded  on  it  must  be  also  his.  The  writer  has  reproduced 
our  objection  only  in  a  mutilated  form,  but  has  failed  to 
perceive  its  point  even  as  he  has  reproduced  it  The  point 
of  the  objection  is,  not  that  the  right  is  based  on  a  practi- 
cal truth,  but  on  a  practical  truth  independent  of  my  will, 
and  which  is  neither  mine  nor  myself.  My  right,  if  mine, 
is  the  right  of  my  will  to  prevail.  When  you  base  that 
right  on  a  truth,  you  affirm  it  to  be  the  right  of  that  truth. 
Then,  if  that  truth  be  independent  of  my  will,  and  be 
neither  mine  nor  myself,  you  deny  the  right  based  on  it  to 
be  my  right  But  you  cannot  retort  the  argument,  for  the 
truth  on  which  the  right  of  God  is  founded  is  his  truth, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  will ;  for  he  is  perfectly  free  to 
create,  or  not  to  create,  and  being  his,  whatever  is  founded 
on  it  is  also  his.  Even  the  author  of  Alban^  we  should 
suppose,  might  understand  this,  and  see  that  the  sophistry 
was  his,  not  ours. 
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Our  New  York  friend,  who  not  obscurely  hints  that  be 
possesses  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  order,  —  that  talent 
which  originates,  —  tells  us  that  right  is  indefinable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it  "  It  is,"  he  says, "  an  idea  eternal 
as  God,  necessary  as  his  essence  (in  which  it  subsists),  the 
mirror  of  his  justice,  the  legislator  of  the  universe."  Right 
then  must  be  God,  for  what  subsists  in  the  essence  of  God 
is  that  essence,  and  the  essence  of  God  is  God,  and  an 
idea  subsisting  in  God,  eternal  and  necessary  as  his  own 
being,  is  also  God,  since,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches,  Idea  in 
Deo  nihil  est  alivd^  quam  essentia  Dei.  But  all  the  ideas 
with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are  conversant, 
we  were  told  some  time  ago,  are  native  powers  of  reason, 
constitute  reason,  are  reason,  as  reason  in  man,  that  is  to 
say,  human  reason.  So  human  reason  is  not  only  God, 
but  more  than  God !  Right,  we  are  told,  is  the  mirror  of 
God's  justice.  A  mirror  is  distinct  from  that  which  it 
reflects,  therefore  justice  is  distinct  from  God  and  right! 
Bat  what  is  justice  distinct  from  right?  Or  God  deprived 
of  justice?  Right  is  eternal  as  God,  and  necessary  as  his 
essence.  Yet  right  is  the  legislator  of  the  universe.  There- 
fore  the  legislator  of  the  universe  is  a  necessary,  not  a  free 
legislator.  Therefore  no  free  government  of  the  world,  no 
free  providence,  but  all  are  subjected  to  stern  and  invincible 
necessity ! 

The  writer  of  the  article  we  are  reviewing  is,  he  must 
permit  us  with  all  respect  to  say,  more  practised  in  rhetoric 
than  in  logic,  and  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 
We  do  not  question  his  talent  of  the  first  order,  bnt  he 
must  allow  us  to  believe  that  he  is  not  much  accnstomed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  higher  philosophical  qnestionsi 
and  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  them  to  be  able  to 
acquit  himself  creditably  in  their  discussion.  He  does  not 
appear  to  understand  the  importance  to  a  philosopher  of 
the  categories,  and  of  keeping  different  though  kindred 
matters  distinct.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  right 
is  used  in  our  language  in  two  distinct  senses,  and  that  law 
itself  may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect,  either  as 
it  is  right  {recta),  reasonable,  fit,  proper,  or  convenient,  Of 
as  it  is  obligatory  {jus),  as  the  command  or  precept  of  the 
sovereign,  and  he  treats  the  question  before  us  as  if  these 
two  aspects  or  senses  were  one  and  the  same.  In  his  de- 
scription of  right,  where  he  says  it  is  an  idea  eternal  as  God 
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and  necessary  as  his  essence,  in  which  it  subsists,  he  uses 
the  word  right  in  the  sense  of  rectitude  (rectum)^  and  asserts 
that  it  is  the  eternal  reason  or  wisdom  of  God.  This  is  an 
admissible  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  men  par- 
ticipate it  as  they  participate  reason,  and  they  would  not 
be  capable  of  receiving  a  moral  law  if  they  did  not.  But 
when  he  adds  that  right  is  the  legislator  of  the  universe,  he 
either  changes  the  sense  of  the  word,  or  else  he  declares 
reason  to  be  legislative,  and  law  in  its  essential  character 
as  law  an  actus  intellectus.  We  know  very  well  that  many 
ethical  writer^  represent  reason  as  legislative,  and  regard 
will  as  only  executive;  but  this  can  be  maintained  only 
when  the  law  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  is  com- 
manded, or  the  reason  why  the  sovereign  commands  it, 
not  when  considered  as  to  its  obligation,  or  the  reason  why 
it  binds  the  subject.  Properly  speaking,  reason  is  declara- 
tive, not  legislative.  It  determines  the  rectitude  of  the 
law,  declares  it  to  be  obligatory,  but  does  not  itself  render 
it  obligatory.  The  law  as  founded  in  reason  alone  is  a 
simple  rule  or  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  declaring  what 
is  right  [recta) y  proper,  decent,  and  what  is  not,  but  not 
binding  the  will  to  do  the  one,  or  not  to  do  the  other. 
In  other  words,  a  law  of  reason,  actus  rationis^  is  law  for  the 
understanding,  but  not  law  for  the  will;  reasonable,  but  not 
obligatory.  It  teaches,  but  does  not  command.  Hence, 
when  we  ask  why  we  are  bound  to  obey  it,  we  are  usually 
answered,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should,  it  is  conformable 
to  nature  to  do  so,  it  is  useful,  it  is  for  our  happiness,  and 
we  shall  be  miserable  if  we  do  not.  All  very  true,  but 
nothing  binding  the  will,  or  asserting  the  reason  of  obe- 
dience. 

If,  to  get  law  in  an  obligatory  sense  in  which  it  is  law 
for  the  will,  we  go  further,  and  assert  reason  not  merely 
as  declarative,  but  as  strictly  legislative,  we  then  lose  all 
free  legislation,  for  reason  is  necessary,  not  free.  By  pla- 
cing the  obligation  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  the  law  in 
reason,  we  place  it  in  the  eternal  and  necessary  essence  of 
God,  and  then  God  is  no  longer  a  free  legislator,  for  in  his 
essence  he  is  necessary  being.  The  law,  then,  is  of  neces- 
sity, and  God  has  no  freedom  in  governing  the  world.  Then 
there  is  no  free  providence,  and  God  can  intervene  in  hu- 
man affairs  only  in  accordance  with  stern,  inflexible,  and 
necessary  laws,  which  he  can  no  more  change  or  modify, 
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than  he  can  his  own  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable 
essence.  Then  no  miracles  are  possible,  no  order  of  grace 
conceivable,  no  supernatural  revelation  can  be  made,  no 
prayers  can  be  answered,  and  Christianity  is  inadmissiblei 
save  as  a  mythical,  poetical,  or  symbolic  representation,  for 
the  vulgar,  of  the  universal,  necessary,  and  unchangeable 
laws  which  bind  alike  God,  man,  and  nature  in  the  all- 
encircling  chain  of  an  invincible  and  inexorable  destiny. 
Study  the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  or  the  eclectic 
philosophy  in  France,  represented  by  the  brilliant  Cousini 
and  the  logical  but  despairing  JoufTroy,  and  you  may  see 
where  the  doctrine  that  law  is  to  be  referred  for  its  obliga- 
tory character  to  reason,  inevitably  leads.  It  makes  God 
universal  fate,  and  renders  all  freedom,  save  freedom  a 
coactioncj  impossible.  Those  who  have  not,  like  ourselves, 
pushed  modern  heresy,  in  their  own  eager  pursuit  of  truth, 
to  its  last  consequences,  may  not  feel  as  we  do  the  danger 
of  that  doctrine,  and  the  importance  of  refuting  it  in  its 
principle.  The  age  with  its  clamorous  tongues  demands 
liberty,  and  gets  —  slavery.  We,  too,  demand  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  God.  We  are  deafened  and  wearied  half  to 
death  with  the  ceaseless  babble  about  the  rights  of  man, 
and  we  seek  relief  in  a  piercing  cry  for  the  rights  of  Qod. 
We  had  wandered  in  darkness,  stumbling  from  error  to 
error,  with  downcast  look  and  saddened  hearts,  craving 
freedom  and  finding  only  bondage,  till  one  day  broke  in 
upon  us  a  solitary  ray,  the  first  that  had  ever  penetrated 
our  darkened  understanding,  and  our  heart  bounded  with 
joy  to  behold  that  God  is  free.  Then  began  the  revolution 
in  our  whole  order  of  thought ;  then  rolled  back  the  clouds 
that  had  gathered  over  us ;  then  fell  the  chains  that  had 
bound  us,  and  entered  into  our  very  soul ;  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  once  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  freedom  and 
light  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  revelation  to  us  of  the 
liberty  of  God  wrought  the  change ;  it  was  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity,  and  hence  we 
feel  most  deeply  the  importance  of  asserting  it  Its  denial 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  modern  heresy.  But  the  liberty  of 
God,  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  real  liberty,  can  be 
asserted  only  by  referring  law,  in  that  it  is  obligatory,  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  regarding  it  not  as  his  eternal  essence, 
but  as  his  creature,  and  therefore  whatever  he  chooses  to 
make  it     There  is  no  freedom  where  there  is  no  free  legia- 
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lator,  and  man  has  no  freedom,  save  in  being  freed  from 
all  created  wills,  and  in  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  God 
alone,  who  is  free  to  impose  on  him  whatever  law  he  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  goodness  judges  best. 
Then  we  are  not  chained  to  the  car  of  a  stern  and  inexo- 
rable necessity,  but  are  subjected  to  a  free  and  living  and 
loving  sovereign,  to  whom  our  hearts  may  expand  with 
true  loyalty,  to  whom  we  can  prefer  our  petitions  and  ad- 
dress our  prayers,  and  who  is  free  to  hear  and  answer  us, 
who  is  flexible  to  our  wants,  who  can  condescend  to  our 
weaknesses,  bear  our  infirmities,  console  us  in  our  afflictions, 
and  rejoice  with  us  in  our  joy.  Give  us  this  Sovereign, 
revealed  to  us  by  our  holy  religion,  —  this  Sovereign  Legis- 
lator who  has  free  will,  who  is  above  all  law,  and  whose 
laws  are  flexible  to  all  his  gracious  designs,  to  all  the  dic- 
tates of  his  loving  kindness,  and  we  can  feel  that  we  are 
free  in  the  infinite  freedom  of  God. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  think  that  all  modern 
heresy,  beginning  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  which  supposes  the  law  is  not  obliga- 
tory on  account  of  the  will  that  commands,  but  on  ac- 
count of  what  it  commands,  down  to  the  assertion  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  man  and  denial  of  the  authority 
of  God  by  Proudhon,  finds  its  basis  in  the  doctrine  that 
law  derives  its  essential  character  as  law  from  reason,  and 
that  right  in  the  sense  oi  jus  is  participable.  Hence  we 
must  believe  that,  to  meet  and  refute  that  heresy  in  its 
principle,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  which  we 
find  in  St.  Augustine,  but  which  we  do  not  always  find 
expressed  in  the  mediaeval  doctors,  and  which  is  seldom 
noticed  in  the  little  men  of  our  times,  between  law  regarded 
as  to  its  contents,  or  as  to  the  reason  why  God  wills  it,  and 
law  regarded  as  obligatory,  or  as  that  which  binds  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  former  sense,  it  is  actus  rationis,  and  has  its  seat, 
its  origin  and  ground,  in  the  eternal  reason  of  God ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  actus  voluntatis^  and  has  its  origin  and  ground  in 
the  free  will  of  God,  as  has  the  creative  act  itself.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  placing  obligation  solely  in  the  fact  that  God 
wills  it,  that  we  know  how  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  peculiar  errors  of  our  times.  In  this  we  do  not  regard 
ourselves  as  innovating,  or  as  departing  from  the  truth  as 
taught  by  the  mediaeval  doctors,  but  simply  as  applying  that 
truth  under  the  special  form  required  to  meet  the  errors  of 
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our  times,  as  they  applied  it  under  the  special  forms  required 
to  meet  the  errors  of  their  times. 

But  to  return  to  our  New  York  friend.     He  contends 
that  we  must  have  rights  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the   word,   because   we   have   the   notion  of  right.     This 
notion  must  be  derived  either  from  rights  which  we  possess 
as   our  own,  or  from   error.     The  latter  cannot  be  said. 
Therefore  we  must  say  the  former.     Therefore  we   have 
rights.     This  argument,  he  says,  must  be  conclusive  with 
us,  for  we  are  an   ontologist,  and  contend  that  an  idea 
must  exist  outside  the  mind  before  it  can  exist  in  it     How 
an  argument  which  is  based  on  pure  psychologism  must 
be  conclusive  with  us  because  we  are  an  ontologist,  is  not 
very  clear  to  us.     The  notion  of  right  cannot  be  obtained 
from  an  error,  we  concede,  and  that  it  can  be  obtained  only 
from  the  intuition  of  real  right,  we  also  concede;  but  how 
it  follows  from  this  that  we  have  rights  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  we  cannot  understand.    J.  V.  H. 
says,  indeed,  that  <<  all  our  ideas  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things  are  first  taken  from  their  earthly  patterns  ";  bat  this 
is  not  ontology,  nor  do  we  admit  it  to  be  true.     The  re- 
verse is  what  we  hold.     "  See,"  said  the  Lord  to  Mosesi 
'4hat  you  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shown 
you  in  the  mount"     We  did  not  before  know  that  the 
spiritual   and    heavenly  things   were  patterned   after  the 
earthly  ;  we  thought  the  earthly  was  patterned  after  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  and  that  the  idea  ezemplaris  was  in 
God,  in  the  Divine  mind,  not  in  the  creature.    Certainly  we 
have  read  something  like  this  among  the  Gentiles  in  Plato, 
and  among  Christians  in  St.  Augustine  and  St  Thomas. 
It  is  psychologism,  not  ontology,  that  teaches  that  the  order 
of  science  is  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  reality.     We  sup- 
pose that,  as  right  is  a  reality,  it  may  be  known  to  us  in 
the  same  way  that  other  realities,  without  being  our  prop- 
erty, are  known  to  us. 

J.  V.  H.  argues  that  there  must  be  human  rights  in  the 
sense  we  deny,  because  God  is  the  true  Nemesis,  and 
avenger  of  the  wronged.  But  has  he  forgotten  that  the 
Lord  says,  "Revenge  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay"?  Bat 
how  can  this  be  true,  if  the  rights  to  be  avenged  are  not 
his  ?  He  forbids  us  to  revenge  ourselves,  because  revenge 
belongs  to  him,  and  not  to  us,  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  rights  violated  and  to  be  avenged  were 
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and  not  oure,  for  if  they  were  ours  we  should  have  the  right 
to  avenge  them.  But  we  have  rights  in  the  sense  of  trusts, 
created  for  our  benefit,  and  we  can  conceive  that  God 
might  with  propriety  be  said  in  avenging  their  violation  to 
avenge  us,  for  he  does  avenge,  in  avenging  the  violation  of 
his  own  rights,  the  benefit  of  which  he  has  granted  to  us, 
both  us  and  himself. 

Bat  the  argument  that  is  utterly  to  confound  us  our 
Catholic  objector  has  reserved  to  the  last  to  cap  the  climax. 
"  If,  finally,  *  right  on  human  lips  be  a  vicious  expression,' 
then  what  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See  of 
which  the  Popes  in  their  briefs  and  allocutions  constantly 
speak  ?  What  are  the  '  Catholic  rights '  of  which  Mr. 
Brownson  speaks  at  the  close  of  this  very  article  ?  If  *  right 
on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,'  let  Catholics  learn 
henceforth  not  to  speak  of  their  rights,  but  only  of  their 
*  duties,'  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  cease  to  protest  that 
the  *  rights'  of  their  glorious  throne  are  violated."  This 
is  a  grave  objection,  and  we  can  only  say  in  our  defence, 
that  we  wrote  as  a  Catholic,  and  very  innocently  took  for 
granted  that  Catholic  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See  are,  in  the  minds  of  Catholics,  Divine,  not  human 
rights,  the  rights  of  God,  and  not  the  rights  of  man.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  we  have  been  taught,  holds,  exercises, 
defends,  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See  as  the  successor  of 
Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  his 
own  name,  as  his  own  inherent  and  indefeasible  personal 
rights.  Catholic  rights  are  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church  are  the  rights  of  her  celestial  Spouse. 
At  least  so  Catholics  believe.  Is  not  J.  V.  H.  a  Catholic? 
If  he  is,  will  he  tell  us  by  v/h^t  right  he  assumes  that  the 
rights  of  the  Church  are  human  rights  ?•  It  strikes  us  that 
he  has  something  here  to  settle  with  his  confessor,  and  to 
explain  to  his  Catholic  brethren.  He  must  have  forgotten 
himself,  for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  that  a 
Catholic  is  not  at  liberty  to  follow  Ranke  and  Macaulay, 
and  call  the  Church  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to 
teach  and  govern,  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority,  all 
men  and  nations  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  a 
human  institution,  to  speak  of  her  rights  as  human  rights, 
and  conclude  that  man  has  proper  rights  of  his  own,  from 
the  fact  that  she  as  God's  Church  has  rights.  Her  rights 
are  God's  rights,  and  unless  the  question  between  us  and  the 
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Civilla  Cattolica  be  decided  against  us,  no  doubt  can  be 
thrown  on  them.  J.  V.  H.  by  resorting  to  this  last  argu- 
ment has  damaged  his  own  reasoning  more  perhaps  than 
we  have  damaged  it,  because  by  it  he  plainly  shows  that 
he  has  either  been  blinded  by  passion,  or  has  never  begun 
to  understand  the  subject  on  which  be  affects  to  speak 
as  a  master. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  and  more  perhaps  than  was  ne- 
cessary. However,  we  are  not  sorry  that  J.  V.  H.'d  irritation 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  great  question  of 
Rights  and  Duties  before  our  readers  again,  for  in  our 
judgment  it  is  the  most  important  question  of  our  times. 
We  are  not  precisely  ignorant  of  what  may  be  adduced 
against  us ;  we  have  seen  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  a  most 
frightful  list  of  authorities,  embracing  wellnigh  a  catena 
of  all  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  in  favor  of  the 
expression  that  man  has  rights,  but  we  have  not  seen  one, 
in  that  list  or  elsewhere,  that  asserts  them  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  them.  None  of 
them  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  question  in  the  precise  form 
that  we  have,  and  though  St.  Thomas  would  seem  to  be 
against  us,  inasmuch  as  he  formally  teaches  that  law  is 
actus  inteMectuSj  it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  proves  it  to  be  so 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  concede  that  it  is,  and  we 
can  find  authority  enough  in  his  writings  to  prove  that  it  is 
also  actus  voluntatis.  Suarez,  whom  since  writing  thus  far 
we  have  consulted  for  the  first  ti^le  on  this  point,  in  his  De 
Leg'ibuSj  the  standard  authority  on  this  subject,  appears  to 
adopt  and  defend  our  view,  that  law  in  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory is  actus  voluntatis.  He  gives  three  opinions,  and  cer- 
tainly inclines  to  the  third,  which  reconciles  the  other  two, 
and  this  third  opinion  is  the  one  we  have  defended.  If  we 
consider  law  as  to  its  contents,  or  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  sovereign  chooses  to  enact  it,  it  is  no  donbt  actus 
intellectus^  but  in  that  sense  it  is  only  improperly  called 
law ;  if  we  consider  it  as  obliging,  or  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, why  does  it  bind  the  subject  to  obedience,  there  is  just 
as  little  doubt  that  it  is  actus  voluntatis^  for  it  certainly 
does  not  bind  till  the  sovereign  has  willed  it.  If  it  did,  it 
would  be  eternally  law,  and  no  sovereign  will  would  be 
requisite  to  constitute  it  law.  Its  obligation  would  be  in 
what  it  commands,  not  in  him  who  commands,  which  no 
Catholic  theologian,  and  none  but  an  infidel  or  a  Liberal 
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Christian  can  admit.  The  reason  which  induced  some  to 
hesitate  about  placing  law  in  will,  that  is,  to  escape  the 
doctrine,  that  whatever  the  prince  or  human  sovereign  wills 
is  law,  is  obviated  by  our  doctrine  that  the  right  to  make 
the  law  is  in  God  alone,  and  in  human  governments 
only  by  delegation  or  as  a  trust  from  him,  and  the  force  of 
the  law  as  law  is  directly  from  him,  and  human  govern- 
ments act  only  in  his  name,  and  bind  their  subjects  only  in, 
so  far  as  they  have  his  authority.  And  as  they  never  have 
his  authority  for  any  unjust  acts,  such  acts  are  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning,  and  when  they  persist  in  them 
they  abuse  their  trusts  and  forfeit  their  powers.  As  we 
ascribe  the  law-making  power  solely  to  God,  and  allow  it 
to  others  only  as  his  delegates,  tied  up  by  the  conditions 
he  annexes,  there  is  no  danger  in  saying  that  the  binding 
force  of  the  law  is  derived  solely  from  the  will  of  the 
sovereign. 


Art.  V.  —  Essays  on  Various  Subjects.  By  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  London  :  Dolman.  Baltimore : 
Murphy  &  Co.     1853.     3  vols.     8vo. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  these  admirable  Essays  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  originally  published  in  The  Dublin  Review ^  collected 
and  given  to  the  public  in  these  three  handsomely  printed 
volumes.  They  constitute  one  of  the  richest  contributions 
that  have  recently  been  made  to  our  English  Catholic  litera- 
ture. Thejt  bear  to  us  the  marks  of  a  varied  and  exten- 
sive erudition,  which  we  seldom  look  for  out  of  Italy  or 
Germany;  are  written  in  a  style  of  singular  freshness  and 
beauty,  vivacity  and  force,  ease  and  dignity,  which  may 
well  be  studied  as  a  model. 

These  Essays  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  fills  the  first  volume,  consists  of  Scriptural  Essays, 
and  papers  designed  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  Cath- 
olic ritual,  of  Catholic  practices,  and  of  Catholic,  devotions. 
The  second  class,  making  up  the  second  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  article,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  High- 
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Church  question,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Oxford 
Controversy.  The  third  class  is  made  up  of  essays  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  character,  —  historical,  artistical,  archce- 
ological,  and  controversial ;  but  all  are  subjects  of  ^jeat 
interest  and  importance  to  every  Catholic  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  of  these  Essays  in  language  which  to  those  who 
have  not  carefully  read  them  will  not  seem  to  be  exagger- 
ated. They  are  marked  by  great  clearness  of  apprehension 
and  expression,  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  a  rich 
imagination,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a  tender  devotional 
spirit.  They  are  in  style  and  manner  genuinely  English, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  peculiarities  of  the 
English  mind,  but  rigidly  orthodox  and  even  ascetic  in 
their  soul.  We  have  in  them  great  artistic  beauty,  high 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic,  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
press  into  the  service  of  religion  sensibility,  taste,  and  im- 
agination, but  we  have  nothing  weak,  morbid,  or  fancifo], 
and  all  is  strong,  healthy,  and  robust,  under  the  regimen  of 
good  sense  and  enlightened  devotion.  We  are  pleased,  de- 
lighted, charmed,  as  we  read  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
enlightened,  elevated,  and  invigorated.  The  illustrious 
author  seems  to  us  with  rare  felicity  to  have  hit  the  proper 
medium  between  the  dry,  formal,  and  stiff  scholastic  forroi 
repulsive  to  all  but  the  very  devout  or  those  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject  treated,  and  the  weak  and  senti- 
mental tone,  affected  phraseology,  and  literary  claptraps, 
which  offend  us  in  such  writers  as  Chateaubriand,  Orisiniy 
and  other  well-meaning  but  not  very  healthy  Frenchmeni 
who  seek  to  arrest  the  attention  of  modern  society  by 
their  literary  capers,  and  by  means  of  a  pious  romanticism 
to  cheat  their  readers  into  a  weakly  faith  and  a  sickly  de- 
votion, which  wilt  in  the  first  hot  summer's  day,  and 
expire  in  the  first  autumnal  frost.  His  Essays  in  style  and 
manner  are  modern,  adapted  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  the 
better  classes  of  modern  society,  and  may  be  commended 
as  models  to  all  our  young  men  who  aspire  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  our  Catholic  literature.  By 
studying  them  they  will  escape  the  dry  and  bald,  the  flashy 
and  the  sentimental,  the  turgid  and  the  bombastic,  the 
weak  and  the  sickly,  and,  above  all,  the  coarse  and  vitupera- 
tive, which  some  of  our  Catholic  journalists  even  seem  to 
delight  in,  and  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  exces- 
sive admiration  of  Cobbett,  whose  History  of  the  Refomuh 
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iion  in  Eng'land  appears,  strangely  enough,  to  be  regarded 
by  many  Catholics  as  a  standard  Catholic  work.  Cobbett 
wrote  an  idiomatic,  racy,  and  nervous  English  style,  but 
his  spirit  was  coarse,  pugnacious,  and  savage,  and  whoever 
undertakes  to  imitate  him  is  in  great  danger  of  catching 
and  exaggerating  his  spirit  without  attaining  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  English.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  read  any 
thing  of  Cobbett,  without  calling  to  mind  Peter  Porcu- 
pine of  Philadelphia,  the  Political  Regislefj  the  high  Tory  in 
America  and  the  Radical  in  England,  the  nominal  Anglican 
but  real  unbeliever,  who  made  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  Tom  Paine  at  New  Rochelle,  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  the  relics  of  that  arch-infidel  and  drunken  blas- 
phemer to  England,  although,  it  is  said,  the  bones  he  carried 
back  with  him  were  those,  not  of  Tom  Paine,  but  of  a 
poor  old  negro  who  had  been  buried  in  the  same  grave ; 
and  we  confess  we  cannot  listen  with  patience  to  any 
thing  he  says,  even  when  what  he  says  is  not  reprehensible. 
The  main  facts  of  his  History,  which  we  are  surprised  to 
find  the  excellent  Rohrbacher  citing  as  his  chief  authority 
for  his  accounts  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  are,  we 
believe,  as  far  as  they  go,  substantially  correct,  but  the 
spirit  that  pervades  the  work  is  that  of  an  infidel  scoffer. 
We  always  regret  to  see  any  alliance  of  Catholics  with 
vulgar  radicals,  whose  proffered  aid  should  be  spurned 
rather  than  accepted.  No  good  can  ever  come  of  alliances 
with  those  who  war  against  society  and  blaspheme  God. 

We  are  glad  that  his  Eminence  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  include  in  this  collection  the  masterly 
papers  published  in  The  Dublin  Review  on  the  Oxford 
Controversy.  The  Oxford  movement  was  in  its  day  a  very 
remarkable  movement,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  Emi- 
nence met  it,  and  followed  it  step  by  step,  till  most  of  the 
extraordinary  men  who  commenced  it  were  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  These  Essays, 
indeed,  touch  only  a  special  phase  of  Protestantism,  and  by 
no  means  meet  the  general  question  between  us  and  non- 
Catholics  ;  but  we  can  conceive  nothing  better  adapted  to 
the  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  written.  Their 
illustrious  author  evidently  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  hoped  much  from  it ;  he  evidently  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  conciliate  their  good-will  to  the  Church.     He  formed  a 
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very  high  estimate  of  their  learning,  their  ability,  their  sin- 
cerity, and  their  honesty  of  purpose,  but  he  made  no  con- 
cessions to  them,  and  while  he  treated  them  with  genuine 
courtesy,  and  cheerfully  gave  them  credit  for  their  good  in- 
tentions, he  met  their  errors  with  uncompromising  firmnesfli 
and  refuted  them  in  a  calm,  dignified,  and  manly  manner. 
There  is,  however,  running  through  these  remarkable  Es- 
says, a  gentleness,  a  sweetness,  an  affectionateness,  whidi 
we  greatly  admire,  and  would  wish  to  see  far  more  common 
in  our  controversial  writings. 

We  cannot  read  these  Essays  on  the  Oxford  C!ontro- 
versy  without  something  like  envy  of  their  illustrious  au- 
thor, —  not,  of  course,  for  his  talents,  his  genius,  his  emdi- 
tion,  his  courteous  manner,  and  his  graceful  and  dignified 
style,  for  these  are  far  above  our  humble  aspirations,  but 
for  his  public,  for  the  men  he  had  to  refute,  and  to  bring 
within  the  pale  of  the  truth.  He  had  a  great  and  impor- 
tant movement  setting  towards  the  Church  to  deal  with, 
conducted  by  men  of  mistaken  views  indeed,  advocating 
in  itself  considered  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  theory,  but 
sincere,  honest,  and  loyal,  well-bred,  cultivailed,  eminent  for 
their  abilities  and  learning,  who  were  too  much  in  earnest 
to  be  cavillers,  numerous  enough  to  make  it  an  object  to 
address  them  specially,  and  respectable  enough  to  enable 
one  to  address  them  in  gentle  and  hopeful  terms.  To  one 
who  understood  the  Oxford  movement,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  there  was  much  of  interest 
and  promise.  One  could  so  treat  these  men  as  to  refute 
their  errors  and  retain  their  respect,  and  even  secure  their 
affection.  Some  such  there  no  doubt  are  in  our  own 
country,  but  their  number  is  small,  and  they  scarcely  ripple 
the  surface  of  the  main  current  of  Protestant  life.  They 
bear  too  small  a  proportion  to  our  whole  population  to  be 
made  much  account  of  in  our  public  controversies.  They 
do  not  succeed  in  determining  the  form  which  the  contro- 
versy between  us  and  non-Catholics  must  take,  and  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  none  of  their  concessions.  The 
great  mass  of  our  Protestants  are  simply  non-Catholica^ 
and  we  are  obliged  to  discuss  the  question  with  them 
very  much  as  if  we  were  discussing  it  with  Gentiles,  and 
with  Gentiles  engrossed  with  their  foul  superstitions,  or 
laughing  at  their  gods,  light  and  flippant,  and  apparently 
incapable  of  treating  any  religious  questions  with  serious- 
ness and  candor. 
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Protestantism  here  refuses  to  meet  the  Catholic  question 
either  on  the  field  of  erudition  or  on  that  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  refuses  to  discuss  it  in  a  form  in  which 
it  can  be  brought  to  an  issue.  We  have  conducted  our 
Review  as  a  Catholic  Review  now  for  full  nine  yearsi 
and  have  during  all  that  time  been  publishing  quarterly 
elaborate  essays  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  that  can 
engage  the  mind  or  the  heart  of  man,  and  during  all  this 
long  period  in  only  one  single  instance  have  we  obtained 
a  response  from  a  Protestant  author  who  seemed  serious, 
and  to  be  governed  by  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
The  answers  which  Protestantism  has  had  to  offer  to  us 
have  been  some  worn-out  sophisms  too  puerile  to  be  urged 
by  any  grave  reasoner,  palpable  misstatementjs  of  what 
we  maintain,  newspaper  squibs,  and  pointless  jokes  about 
our  alleged  frequent  changes  of  opinion  when  a  Protes- 
tant. And  to  Catholics  at  large  she  replies  with  literary 
forgeries,  falsifications  of  history,  unsupported  assumptions, 
the  filthy  lectures  of  a  Leahey  and  a  Giustiniani,  the  decla- 
mations of  noisy  demagogues,  the  ribaldry  and  tirades 
against  our  clergy  and  our  religious  of  a  Gavazzi,  all 
brought  forward  in  that  loose  and  disjointed  manner,  that 
no  human  patience  can  work  it  into  a  shape  that  admits  of 
a  reply,  and  all  supported  by  no  authority  but  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  It  renews  against  us  the 
policy  of  Voltaire  and  his  associates  against  Christianity. 
"  Lie,  lie  boldly,  lie  stoutly,  lie  constantly ;  some  of  it  will 
stick."  Regular  controversy  is  thus  out  of  the  question, 
and  we  have  no  opportunity  to  display,  if  we  had  them, 
those  traits  of  gentleness  and  consideration  for  our  "  sepa- 
rated brethren  "  that  we  so  much  admire  in  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's Essays.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  plant  our- 
selves on  our  rights  as  Catholics,  and  continue  our  attacks 
on  Protestantism,  not  as  a  form  of  heresy  so  much  as  a 
form  of  gentilism.  This  seems  harsh  and  uncourteous, 
nay,  as  some  say,  uncharitable ;  but  we  can  do  no  other- 
wise, till  we  have  compelled  Protestantism  to  become  se- 
rious, and  to  enter  earnestly  and  gravely  on  her  defence. 
The  mode  of  address  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  in  order  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  is  by 
no  means  that  most  agreeable  to  Catholic  feeling,  but  it  is 
here  and  now  necessary,  for  all  except  a  small  minority, 
who  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  non-Catholics. 
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The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  different  times  and 
places  are  diffierent,  and  the  Catholic  controversialist  must 
meet  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  come  up  in  his 
own  time  and  place.  His  Eminence  met  them  as  they 
needed  to  be  met  in  England  from  1836  to  1844,  and  has 
written  what  is  necessary  at  all  times  and  places  to  meet 
that  form  of  Protestantism  assumed  by  the  Tractarians; 
and  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  still  adhere  to  it  in  our  own  country.  But  the  contro- 
versy with  High-Churchism  is  ended  in  England,  and  a 
very  different  class  of  questions  there  have  now  to  be  met, 
in  reality  the  same  that  we  have  had  to  meet  here  from  the 
first.  It  is  there  no  longer  a  question  of  dogma,  of  forms, 
or  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  but  is  first  a  question  of  politics, 
and  afterwards  a  question  between  religion  and  no  relig- 
ion, Christianity  and  heathenism.  His  Eminence  has  set- 
tled the  question  as  to  High-Churchism,  and  shown  that 
every  High-Churchman  denies  the  Catholic  Church  only  at 
the  expense  either  of  his  conscience  or  of  his  logic  Fright- 
ened by  his  success  in  argument.  Protestantism  calls  upon 
the  civil  authority  for  assistance,  and,  after  her  old  Instincts, 
seeks  to  entrammel  and  restrain  by  force  what  she  is  impo- 
tent to  check  by  reason.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  do 
more  by  force  than  to  vex  and  annoy,  and  soon  Protes- 
tantism must  take  a  new  ground  of  defence. 

This  new  ground,  if  new  it  is,  is  already  beginning  to 
be  assumed  amongst  us,  and  will  soon  be  assumed  in 
Great  Britain ;  for  such  is  the  intimate  relation  of  the  two 
countries  that  the  opinions  of  each  act  and  react  on  the 
other  with  surprising  rapidity.  As  yet^  here  as  in  England 
we  are  opposed  principally  in  the  name  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty;  but  this  sort  of  opposition,  when  liberty  is 
understood  in  its  proper  sense,  is  too  ridiculous  to  continue 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned. 
The  new  ground  of  defence  Protestantism  is  to  assume  is 
one  we  are  very  glad  to  see  making  its  appearance.  The 
attacks  we  and  others  have  made  on  the  sects,  though 
made  without  hope  and  as  if  beating  the  air,  are  be^n- 
ning  to  tell,  and  we  see  in  various  quarters  the  concession 
made,  that,  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  founded  a  Church 
at  all,  we  must  accept  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore, 
to  escape  going  to  Rome,  it  must  be  stoutly  denied  that 
our  Lord  founded  any  Church,  or  instituted  any  ministiy 
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of  his  word.  This  is  what  Evangelical  Protestantism  is 
now  undertaking  to  prove,  and  the  question  now  comes 
up,  as  simply  a  question  between  Catholicity  and  no 
church, —  the  very  form  in  which  it  always  presented  itself 
to  our  own  mind.  How  men  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  could  reject  the  Catholic  communion,  and 
still  contend  that  our  Lord  instituted  a  ministry  or  founded 
a  Church,  was  to  us  as  great  a  puzzle  when  we  were  a 
Protestant  as  it  is  now.  To  us  it  always  seemed  that 
Protestantism  in  its  very  essence  was  the  rejection  of  every 
church  and  every  sacerdotal  principle.  We  had  hardly 
commenced  our  career  as  a  Protestant  minister,  before  we 
began  preaching  against  every  thing  that  implied  a  church, 
on  the  very  ground  that,  if  we  admitted  a  single  church 
idea,  we  must,  if  consistent,  go  back  to  Mother  Church. 
The  thing  seemed  to  us  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Hence  the  Tractarian  movement  was  one  with 
which  we  could  not  sympathize,  and  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  the  Tractarians  seemed  to  us  most  difficult  to 
be  believed,  and  we  could  believe  in  them  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  perversion  of  the  English  mind  which  had 
resulted  from  its  long  study  to  find  a  via  media  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  How  a  Tractarian  could  honestly 
admit  so  much  and  not  admit  more,  could  say  two  and 
two,  and  refuse  to  add  —  make  four,  we  could  not  under- 
stand, and  we  should  never  have  understood  it  had  we  not 
become  a  Catholic.  But  all  our  Protestant  sects  are  in 
reality,  though  not  so  glaringly,  as  inconsistent,  as  illogi- 
cal, as  High-Church  Anglicans. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  High-Church  party  has  finally 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  and 
compelled  Protestantism  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  be 
a  church  and  to  fall  back  on  no-churchism.  But  it  will  be 
discomfited  on  this  ground  also,  for  if  any  thing  is  certain 
in  Christianity,  it  is  that  our  Lord  did  establish  a  Church 
and  instituted  an  external  ministry  of  his  word.  This  was 
proved  to  complete  demonstration  in  an  article  republished 
in  our  Essays  and  Reviews^  entitled  The  Church  against  No' 
church.  Protestantism  must  then  fall  back  on  the  ground 
of  "  no  external  authoritative  revelation,"  a  ground  already 
assumed  by  the  modern  spiritualists,  the  more  advanced 
party  of  Protestants,  and  shown  to  be  untenable  in  the  first 
article  in  our  present  number.    Discomfited  on  this  ground. 
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it  must  and  will  fall  back  on  the  ground  of  no  religion,  and 
on  this  ground  the  great  battle   between    Catholics   and 
Protestants  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
will  have  to  be  fought     All  the  engagements  previoualy 
are  only  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  really  decide  noth- 
ing.   But  though  we  see  this  very  clearly,  and  can  have  no 
doubt  whither  Protestantism  is  tending,  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  by  anticipating   its  developments.     We   most 
follow  it  step  by  step,  and  meet  it  on  each  new  ground,  as 
it  assumes  it,  only  too  thankful  to  find  it  assuming  any 
ground  at  all.     The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Prot- 
estants is  and  always  has  been  in  making  them  understand 
their  own  Protestantism.     They  do  not  understand,  they 
have   never   understood  it,   and  they   never  fairly   accept 
either  its  principles  or  its  consequences.      They  never  will 
till  driven  to  do  so  by  their  own  experience.     But  the  pres- 
sure from  without  and  from  within  is  every  day  increasing, 
and  they  find  it  less  and  less  satisfactory  and  availing  to 
continue  their  old  practice  of  saying  yes  and  no  in  the 
same  breath  to  one  and  the  same  proposition.     They  mast 
erelong  make  up  their  minds  to  say  either  the  one  or  the 
other  only,  either  to  abandon  Protestantism  or  else  to  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  it  in  its  essential  principles  and  its  logi- 
cal  consequences.     In  the  mean  time,  though  we  cannot 
expect  to  gain  over  the  main  body  of  Protestants,  we  must 
meet  each  phase  of  the  movement  as  it  is  developed,  each 
special  controversy  as  it  arises,  and  if  w^e  meet  it  fairly, 
wisely,  firmly,  with  the   uncompromising  yet  gentle  and 
hopeiul  spirit  of  our  religion,  we  hope  to  reap  at  each  suc- 
cessive stage  a  rich  harvest  of  such  as  are  to  be  saved. 

His  Eminence  has  never,  any  more  than  we,  supposed 
that  all  Protestantism  is  concentrated  in  High-Churchism, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  Protestants  will  consent  to 
accept  the  issue  between  it  and  the  Church.  He  of  course 
regarded  it  and  treated  it  as  a  special  question,  and  as  a 
special  question,  though  a  very  interesting  and  important 
one,  he  has  treated  it  so  as  to  leave  us  nothing  to  desire. 
Wherever  the  controversy  with  High-Churchism  is  not 
out  of  date,  his  Essays  offer  us  the  best  models  and  afford 
us  all  the  assistance  we  need.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Catholicizing  party  among 
Protestants  everywhere,  though  not  especially  adapted  to 
the  form  which  the  question  assumes  out  of  the  Anglican 
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Church.  But  nowhere  is  the  question  his  Eminence  has 
discussed  the  only  question  of  the  day.  We  have  other 
controversies  than  that  with  High-Churchmen,  and  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  which  but  few  among  us  have  stud- 
ied thoroughly  and  completely  mastered,  although  we 
have  of  course  in  our  Church  and  her  teaching  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  solution.  But  if  we  have  the  principle,  we 
do  not  always  understand  its  application,  and  to  under- 
stand its  application  we  must  understand  well  our  own 
times.  We  must  not  look  only  at  the  surface  of  things, 
and  take  them  as  they  may  present  themselves  at  first  sight. 
Error  has  a  genetic  history  as  well  as  truth,  only  the  gene- 
sis of  error  is  negative,  and  that  of  truth  is  affirmative. 
Error  is  never  pure ;  it  is  always  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood  ;  the  truth  it  holds  tends  always  to  eliminate  the 
falsehood  and  become  pure  truth,  and  the  falsehood  tends 
always  to  eliminate  the  truth  and  become  pure  falsehood. 
This  double  process  of  elimination  is  always  going  on  in 
the  bosom  of  Protestantism,  and  explains,  as  we  have  else- 
where shown,  its  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  a  return  to 
the  Church,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  absolute  unbelief. 

But  in  all  parties  starting  with  an  error,  the  great  body 
always  adhere  to  the  false,  and  aid  in  carrying  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  truth.  The  great  majority  of  Protestants  are  here 
and  everywhere  more  wedded  to  their  Protestantism  in 
what  it  has  that  is  infidel,  than  in  what  it  has  that  is  coinci- 
dent with  Christianity.  Hence  they  are  more  ready  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  eliminating  and  rejecting  the  truth  hitherto 
retained,  than  they  are  the  elimination  and  rejection  of  the 
falsehood  adopted  by  the  Reformers.  The  sects  are  by 
their  errors  thrown  back  on  corrupt  human  nature,  fallen 
anew  under  the  dominion  of  Satan;  and  corrupt  human 
nature  under  his  dominion  is  open  to  every  illusion,  and  is 
sure  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  It  is  thus  we  see  in  the 
mass  of  the  Protestant  world  the  false  principles  of  the  Re- 
formers becoming  every  day  more  and  more  exclusive,  and 
developing  more  and  more  distinctly  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. The  same  human  nature  which  led  the  Reform- 
ers to  adopt  their  false  principles,  we  must  remember,  is 
also  in  ourselves,  and  in  us,  though  it  may  be  restrained  by 
grace,  and  effectually  resisted  by  constant  vigilance  and 
prayer,  it  is  never  annihilated.  The  greatest  saint,  who 
has  led  a  life  of  the  highest  and  truest  sanctity,  may  fall 
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at  the  last  moment,  and  be  lost  for  ever.  Hence  it  is  that 
errorjj  in  a  subtle  form,  not  directly  and  immediately  op- 
posed to  faith,  so  disguised  as  not  to  alarm  the  true  believer, 
have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  their  way,  from  the 
non-Catholic  world  without,  among  Catholics  themselves, 
to  the  undermining  at  first  of  their  piety,  their  virtue,  aad 
finally  of  their  faith. 

Protestantism  has  developed  its  denial  of  authority  till 
it  has  become  completely  revolutionary,  and  its  doctrine  of 
individual  independence  till  social  order  and  society  itself 
are  threatened  with  utter  dissolution.  The  error  with 
Protestants  began  in  the  religious  order,  and  was  direct- 
ed solely  against  the  Church ;  but  it  subsequently  passed 
into  the  political  and  social  order,  and  is  now  passing 
into  the  domestic  circle.  But  under  its  political  and 
social  character  it  found  its  way  in  the  last  century  among 
the  Catholic  populations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  Catholics  who  are  thoroughly  Prot- 
estant, that  is,  thoroughly  atheistic,  in  their  political  and 
social  doctrines  and  tendencies.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
revolutionism  or  the  radicalism  of  our  age  finds  its  chief 
support;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  war  against 
political  authority,  social  order,  and  religion  is  carried  on 
to-day  almost  exclusively  under  the  lead  of  apostate  Cath- 
olics. The  most  influential  and  depraved  radicals  that  the 
convulsions  of  Europe  have  thrown  into  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  most  violent  and  energetic  Antipopery  lec- 
turers, are  almost  without  exception  apostates  from  the 
Church.  Without  these  apostates.  Protestantism  coald  no 
longer  hold  up  its  head. 

These  apostates  are  of  course  all  infidels,  at  least  men 
who  have  lost  all  respect  for  religion,  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  live  and  die  for  this  world  alone.  They 
despair  of  heaven  and  they  welcome  hell.  They  conse* 
quently  give  to  their  Protestant  followers  their  own  charac- 
ter and  animate  them  by  their  own  spirit  Caring  nothing 
themselves  for  doctrine  or  morals,  animated  solely  by  love 
of  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  which  they  call  patriotism^ 
and  by  hatred  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  which  they  call 
liberty^  they  make  war  against  us  professedly  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  patriotism,  but  really  in  hatred  of  all  restraint, 
and  in  devotion  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  DeviL 
And  this  is  the  form  in  which  we  have  to  meet  the  ques- 
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tion  of  religion  or  no  religion.  At  bottom  it  is,  as  we  so 
often  say,  the  old  question  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
the  Church  and  the  world,  Christianity  and  heathenism. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  bur  great  work  at  present 
is  to  be  for  those  within  rather  than  for  those  without ;  and 
looking  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  it  consists  precisely 
in  bringing  the  faithful  themselves  to  see  and  understand 
the  great  principles  of  our  religion  in  their  application 
to  the  great  radical,  socialistic,  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  our  age.  Past  ages  have  shown  the  distinction 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  even  the  union  of 
the  two  as  external  governments ;  we  are  called  upon  to 
go  a  step  deeper,  and  show  the  unity  of  all  power  in  its 
origin  and  principle,  and  that  in  a  deep  internal  sense  the 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  is  virtual 
atheism.  We  must  not  revive  the  theocratic  form  of  soci- 
ety or  of  government,  but  reassert  the  truth  that  was  em- 
bodied in  that  form,  and  make  it  familiar  again  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithfuL  It  is  only  as  we  weed  out 
all  radicalism,  socialism,  and  revolutionism  from  our  own 
minds,  and  comprehend  that  they  are  damnable  errors,  and 
incompatible  with  religion,  the  teachings  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Church,  that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  successfully  the  controversy  demanded  by  our  age. 

In  this  work  we  can  obtain  less  assistance  from  the  great 
controversialists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries than  in  almost  any  other,  because  the  questions  in  the 
form  we  have  to  meet  them  are  modern.  Bellarmine,  Sua- 
rez,  the  brothers  Wallenbruch,  Bossuet,  and  the  noble  old 
English  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  did  their  work  so  well  in 
their  day,  cannot  serve  us  here,  except  so  far  as  the  enun- 
ciation of  principle  is  concerned.  Nor  can  we  be  much 
profited  in  this  work  even  by  the  medisBval  divines,  or 
by  those  learned  and  enthusiastic  writers  in  our  own  day, 
who  are  so  nobly  repairing  the  injustice  so  long  and  so 
generally  done  to  the  Middle  Ages  by  Protestant,  and  to 
some  extent  even  by  Catholic  historians ;  for  the  questions 
of  our  times  were  seldom  mooted  in  those  ages,  and  when 
they  were,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  began  to  be, 
they  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  authority,  not  by  dis- 
cussion. The  Middle  Ages  had  much  to  be  admired  and 
honored,  but  they  have  passed  away,  probably  never  to  re- 
turn.    We  are  not  to  look  to  them  for  our  models,  nor  for 
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our  ideal  of  a  Christian  society.  The  world  was  baptized 
then,  but  it  was  far  enough  from  ceasing  to  be  the  world. 
The  notion  which  some  entertain,  that  the  Church  in  those 
ages  had  organized  society  to  her  own  wishes,  and  that  we 
must  take  the  state  of  things  which  then  obtained  as  the 
ideal  we  are  to  strive  to  realize,  is  one  we  cannot  accept. 
We  like  on  this  point  some  remarks  of  Count  Franz  de 
Champagny,  which  we  trust  he  will  permit  us  the  liberty 
to  qUote :  — 

"  We  are  accustomed  in  our  times,  in  consequence  of  a  reactioa 
fully  justified  by  the  injustice  of  the  last  century,  to  seek  the  per- 
fection of  Christian  life  and  Christian  works  exclusively  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  can  no  longer  comprehend  a  Christian  hero 
unless  he  has  across  on  his  breast ;  Christian  prayer  seems  almost 
impossible  elsewhere  than  under  Gothic  ogives.  The  Middle  Age, 
or  more  strictly,  the  thirteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  grandest  epoch  of  the  Church,  her  apogee,  her  moral  era,  be- 
fore which  there  had  been  only  a  laborious  infancy,  and  since 
which  there  has  been  only  a  rapid  decline. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  I  avow  it,  either  in  this  maturity  so  tardy,  or 
in  this  decline  so  rapid.  The  thirteenth  century,  great  and  glori- 
ous as  it  was  for  Christianity,  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
her  only  epoch  of  glory.  I  render  it  justice  and  admiration  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  1  owe  it  an  exclusive  worship.  1  bow  with  reverence 
before  the  genius  of  a  St.  Thomas  or  a  St.  Anselm,  without 
believing  myself  for  that  obliged  to  treat  St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil, 
St.  Chrysostom,  as  pagans.  I  meditate  in  admiration  and  prayer 
under  the  magnificent  ogives  of  the  thirteenth  century,  without  for^ 
getting,  however,  those  Romanesque  churches  of  preceding  centu- 
ries which  the  taste  of  our  age  still  neglects,  without  ceasing  to 
love  and  respect  those  venerable  basilicas  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
marked  still  with  the  seal  of  the  early  Christian  times.  1  recur  with 
a  loving  curiosity  to  the  natural  and  devout  paintings  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  I  comprehend  and  appreciate  none  the  less  those  paint- 
ings so  beautiful  of  the  Catacombs,  where  art,  Grecian  in  its  form, 
is  already  thoroughly  Christian  in  its  thought.  1  sacrifice  not  one 
Christian  epoch  to  another,  and  above  all  do  1  refuse  to  admit  that 
Christianity  had  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  in  any  other  century, 
reached  a  culminating  point,  to  the  height  of  which  it  could  never 
before  attain,  and  after  which  it  could  do  nothing  but  descend. 

"I  go  even  further;  when  I  study  our  age,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  ages  of  the  emancipated  Christian  Church  are  those 
which  it  is  the  most  useful  to  be  recalled  to  our  memories.  We 
are  no  longer  in  the  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That  infancy  of 
Christian  Europe,  that  uncivilized  state  of  new  peoples,  against 
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which  the  Church  struggled  laboriously  and  gloriously,  has  had 
its  day.  We  are  an  adult,  too  adult  society,  and  if  there  is  in 
the  past  any  thing  that  we  should  remember,  it  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Church,  in  face  of  a  society  whose  infancy,  as  ours,  had  long 
since  passed  away,  and  which  suffered,  as  we  suffer,  from  the  ex- 
cesses and  vices,  not  from  the  want,  of  civilization.  We  are 
by  our  manners,  unhappily  perhaps,  the  Romans  of  Constantine, 
rather  than  the  Franks  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  written  wjiat  is 
better  adapted  to  our  age,  than  the  legendaries  and  scholastics  of 
those  centuries  which  are  called,  a  little  too  absolutely,  the  ageS  of 
faith."  • 

We  are  much  nearer  in  our  manners,  our  moral  habitS| 
and  our  modes  of  thought,  to  the  Romans  under  the  earlier 
Christian  emperors,  than  we  are  to  our  ancestors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  modern  society,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  is  far  more  Roman  than  feudal.     We  live,  too,  all 
through  Christendom,  in  an  old  and  crumbling  society,  and 
our  vices  and  errors  are  those  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from 
Constantine  to  Augustulus,  rather  than  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     In  the  study  of  dogma,  of  morals,  in  seeking  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  precision  of  thought,  and  exactness 
of  expression,  we  must   undoubtedly  give   our  days  and 
nights  to  the  great  mediaeval  doctors,  but  in  studying  how 
to  deal  with  a  civilization  in  its  decrepitude,  with  a  society 
that  crumbles  around  us,  how  to  meet  the  errors  which 
spring  from  pride,  refinement,  excess,  and  sordid  worldli- 
ness,  we  must  leap  over  the  Middle  Ages  and  make  our- 
selves masters  of  the  great  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  world  from  the 
time  the  Church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Empire.     The  ante-Nicene  period  has 
been  studied  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  success,  as  has 
lately  been  the  period  from  the  barbarian  conquests  to  the 
revival  of  the  classics  in  the  fifteenth   century;    but  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  —  so  rich  in  the  great  names  of 
the  Church,  so  remarkable  for  Christian  activity  and  benefi- 
cence, for  the  new  character  given  to  legislation,  and  the 
new  efforts  for  social  amelioration,  and  so  disastrous  by 
Arian   astuteness,  tyranny,  and  persecution,   and   by   the 
venality  and   corruption  of  placemen,   the  insupportable 
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burdens  imposed  upon  property,  and  barbarian  invasions  and 
conquests  —  are,  after  all,  only  imperfectly  known,  and  have 
seldom  been  consulted  for  the  lessons  they  afford  applica- 
ble to  our  own  age.  We  do  not  know  a  single  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  question  which  comes  uj)  to  day,  that  was 
not  raised  and  solved  during  those  centuries  ;  if  not  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  we  have  to  meet  it,  at  least  the 
same  in  substance.  When  you  read  St  Chrysostom,  you 
feel  that  you  are  reading  a  contemporary  author,  and  the 
question  discussed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  De  Cioitate 
Dei  is  really  the  great  question  we  have  to  discuss  to-day. 
The  non-Catholics  of  his  time  declared  the  decay  and  fall 
of  the  Empire  were  owing  to  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  the  non-CathoIies  of  to-day  tell  us  the 
decline  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  Italian  republics 
from  their  former  grandeur  is  owing  to  Catholicity.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  they  charged  to  the  Church  the  po- 
litical and  social  evils  endured,  and  they  charge  the  polit- 
ical and  social  evils  of  our  times  to  the  same  cause.  Then 
and  now  the  real  charge  against  our  religion  is,  that  she  does 
not  save  the  world  from  temporal  ills,  or  create  a  paradise 
on  earth.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  world,  at  both  epochSi 
that  she  is  arraigned.  To  the  great  Fathers  of  that  epoch 
we  must  then  recur  for  instruction  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  our  own. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  develop  this  subject  as  we 
could  wish,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  few 
hints  we  have  thrown  out.  We  think  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  will  help  us  to  understand  our  own  times  far  better 
than  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
first  want  of  our  Catholic  controversialists  is  to  understand 
the  real  character  of  the  present  age.  We  do  not  in  say- 
ing this  imply  any  want  of  this  understanding  on  the  part 
of  his  Eminence ;  indeed,  his  Essays  prove  that  he  does 
understand  both  his  age  and  country.  We  only  say  that 
the  High-Church  controversy  is  a  specialty,  and  by  no 
means  the  great  controversy  of  our  times.  We,  however, 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  deep  gratitude  to 
the  illustrious  author  for  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  we 
have  derived  from  his  admirable  Essays.  We  only  wish 
there  were  more  of  them ;  and  long  may  he  live  to  in- 
struct and  edify  the  faithful,  to  refute  heresy,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  Catholicity,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
in  ours. 
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Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  A  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  Wtlham  and  Mary,  in  1688.  By  John  Lingard,  D.  D.  From  the 
last  revised  London  Edition,  in  Thirteen  Volumes.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.     1853.     Vols.  I. -III.     16mo. 

The  publishers  fall  into  a  mistake  when  they  tell  as  in  their  first  vol- 
ume that  they  print  from  the  last  London  edition,  for  they  print  from  the 
plates  of  the  edition  of  1837-39.  In  the  Preface  to  their  second  volume, 
however,  they  tell  us  that  they  have  incorporated  into  their  edition  all 
the  important  additions,  which  are  very  numerous,  made  by  Dr.  Lingard 
in  the  fifth  and  last  London  edition,  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  which  was 
published  in  1849-50.  How  far  they  keep  their  promise  we  are  unable 
to  say,  for  we  have  not  collated  the  two  editions  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  but  if  they  keep  their  promise,  it  is  all  that  we  ask.  We  are  tena- 
cious of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  insist  that  their  works  shall  be  repub- 
lished with  their  latest  improvements,  additions,  or  alterations. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  this  work  republished  by  so  enterprising  a 
house  as  that  of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  and  the  least  inaccurate  History  of  England  that 
we  have  or  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to  come.  The  author  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  in  this  work  did  much  to  correct  the  falsifications 
which  non-Catholic  writers  had  introduced  into  English  history.  He 
effected  by  it  for  the  cause  of  truth  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  perhaps 
more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  written  in  a  more  thoroughgoing 
Catholic  spirit.  If  he  had  been  more  rigidly  Catholic,  he  would  have  had 
only  Catholic  readers,  and  would  have  exerted  little  influence  on  Protes- 
tant scholars.  Nevertheless,  let  no  one  imagine  that  in  this  work  he  has 
a  Catholic  History  of  England.  It  is  a  learned  work,  it  is  written  from  the 
original  documents,  with  honest  intentions  and  rare  critical  sagacity  ;  but 
it  is  not  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  author  writes  as  a 
disciple  of  the  lowest  Gallican  school,  and  gives  to  his  history  from  begin* 
ning  to  end  a  coloring  extremely  offensive  to  a  genuine  whole-hearted 
Papist,  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  Lord  founded  his 
Church  on  Peter.  He  writes,  too,  with  a  cold  and  half-sceptical  spirit. 
He  never  warms,  he  never  glows,  never  kindles  with  any  enthusiasm, — 
he  has  no  mellowness,  and  seems  to  grudge  every  concession  he  makes  to 
the  pious  belief  of  his  Catholic  ancestors.  He  is  the  most  thoroughgoing 
Englishman  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  while  his  writings  tend  to  make 
Protestants  more  favorable  to  the  Church,  they  not  unfrequently  tend  to 
damp  the  fervor  and  extinguish  the  love  of  the  young  and  ingenuous 
Catholic.  A  dear  friend  of  our  own  to  whom  we  gave  a  copy  of  it  found 
it  almost  shaking  his  faith  in  Catholicity.  It  certainly  presents  the  Church 
in  a  most  unamiable  light  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

We  know  this  is  severe  criticism,  but  it  is  honest  criticism,  and,  with- 
out meaning  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  author,  we  must  say  that  we 
think  he  has  sought  the  ears  of  Protestants  at  the  expense  of  the  hearts 
of  Catholics.  No  history  can  be  true,  can  give  a  true  account  of  facts  in 
their  real  order  and  significance,  that  is  not  written  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view  ;  for  save  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  all  history 
is  fable,  is  unintelligible,  all  its  facts  are  disconnected,  a  chaos,  without 
order,  sequence,  or  meaning.    He  who  fancies  that  hie  can  be  impartial 
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without  assuming  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  falls  at  the  ver^  outset  into  the 
grossest  partiality ;  for  he  takes  sides  with  the  non-Catholics,  and  assumes 
a  position  from  which  he  can  obtain  only  a  partial  view  of  the  facts  and 
events  he  has  to  narrate.  Dr.  Lingard  intended  to  be  impartial,  but  he 
never  understood  either  the  meaning  or  the  conditions  of  historical  impar- 
tiality, and  has  throughout  been  partial  to  the  enemies  of  his  religion. 
Catholicity  is  never  a  party  ;  it  is  impartiality  itself.  Nothing  can  be  less 
impartial  than  to  treat  it  as  a  party,  and  to  attempt  to  hold  the  balance  b^ 
tween  it  and  non-Catholicity.  We  wish  our  historians  could  once  under- 
stand this ;  we  might  then  hope  to  have  real  history  written. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  see  this  History  republished  amongst  as, 
for  although  not  by  any  means  what  a  History  of  England  should  be,  it  is, 
in  comparison  with  any  thing  else  we  have,  a  most  excellent  one.  It 
is  infinitely  superior  to  Hume,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  it  and 
Macaulay's  romance.  Without  the  history  of  England  our  own  is  unin- 
telligible, and  the  history  of  that  country  must  always  be  studied  as  the 
introduction  to  our  own.  Whoever  has  not  access  to  the  original  monu- 
ments, or  lacks  the  leisure  or  the  ability  to  study  them,  will  find  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  work  the  best  work  that  he  can  consult.  We  will  only  add  the 
caution  to  the  Catholic  reader,  that  he  must  not  take  it  either  in  spirit  or 
tendency  as  a  Catholic  work,  and  that  he  must  in  reading  it  be  always  on 
his  guard  against  the  author's  Gallicanism,  Whiggism,  and  ultra-natioo- 
alism. 


2.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ,  in  a  Series  of  Disser^ 
tations,  Critical,  Ilermeneulical,  and  Historical,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Dixon,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  in  the  Royal 
College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth  ;  now  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Two  volumes  in  one.  First  American,  care- 
fully revised,  from  the  Dublin  Edition.  Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co. 
1853.     8vo.     pp.  246  and  271. 

We  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  works  of  this  sort,  not  precisely  be- 
cause we  have  never  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  branch  of  literature 
to  which  they  belong,  but  because  we  have  for  many  years  almost  entirely 
neglected  it,  and  really  do  not  know  its  present  state  among  the  learned. 
Sucred  literature  has  been  cultivated  latterly  very  extensively  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere,  and  we  do  not  know  but  it  may  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  received  some  important  additions  and  undergone  some  im- 
portant modifications.  How  far  or  how  accurately  the  work  of  Dr.  Dixon 
represents  the  present  state  of  learning  on  the  subject  he  treats,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  adding  much  to  what  was  pre- 
viously known  to  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  sacred  literature ; 
but  it  is  evidently  a  work  of  solid  learning,  marked  by  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  our  language.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  not  for  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  at  least  for  our  seminaries  and  the  general  reader.  It  is,  so  fir 
as  our  language  is  concerned,  a  most  important  contribution  to  sacred  lit* 
erature.  We  welcome  it,  as  we  do  the  excellent  Biblical  writings  of  the 
learned  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  most  heartily,  not  only  for  its  posiliTe 
merits,  but  for  the  new  spring  it  will  give  in  our  mother  country  and 
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among  ourselves  to  sacred  literature,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  too 
much  neglected.  We  thank  the  most  reverend  author  for  his  work,  and 
we  thank  aJso  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.  for  their  very  neat  and  convenient 
American  edition  of  it. 


3.  Tlie  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  By  William 
Stirling.  From  the  Second  London  Edition.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols, &  Co.     1853.     12mo.     pp.  322. 

The  literary  execution  of  this  work  deserves  very  high  praise.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  an  accomplished  pen.  It  bears,  so 
far  as  the  cloister  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  concerned,  all  the  marks  of 
historical  truth,  and  is  extremely  valuable  as  exploding^  the  many  fables 
which  Robertson  and  others  have  rendered  current  in  English  literature 
concerning  that  retirement  of  the  Emperor.  It  gives  us  some  facts  which 
we  were  glad  to  learn,  especially  that  Charles  regretted  before  he  died 
the  quasi  protection  he  had  given  to  Luther  and  his  brood  in  Germany. 
Had  he  been  half  as  much  in  earnest  to  discharge  his  duty  as  protector  of 
the  Church  as  he  was  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  power  as  Emperor, 
the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  had  been  very  different  from  what  it 
is.  Charles  may  have  been  a  great  man,  but  we  confess  we  have  very 
little  respect  for  his  memory,  and  we  have  no  patience  with  the  hypocrisy 
that  put  the  Church  in  Spain  into  mourning  for  the  Pope,  while  his  own 
troops  held  him  imprisoned  and  were  plundering  Rome  for  nine  months. 
He  was  sworn  as  Emperor  to  protect  the  Church,  especially  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Church  suffered  more  from  him  than  she  has  ever  suf- 
fered from  any  single  barbarian,  infidel,  or  heretical  prince.  As  a  Catholic, 
we  have  no  reverence  for  his  memory.     He  was  not  the  man  for  his  times. 

Mr.  Stbrling  is  a  Protestant,  and  writes  as  a  Protestant.  We  do  not 
think  he  means  to  be  unfair,  or  offensive  to  Catholics,  but  he  cannot  make 
an  allusion  to  our  religion  without  offering  us  a  gratuitous  insult.  His 
work  from  beginning  to  end  is  full  of  Protestant  cant,  without  his  being  at 
all  aware  of  it.  We  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  stopping  now 
and  then,  and  asking  himself  what  he  means  by  the  words  "bigotry  "  and 
<*  superstition,''  and  kindred  terms,  and  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  real  history  of  the  Papacy  before  he  undertakes  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment on  its  policy.  Before  he  judges  the  Church  as  a  human  institution 
and  applies  to  her  the  reasoning  which  would  be  proper  enough  if  she 
were  only  a  human  institution,  he  would  do  well  to  establish  the  fact  that 
she  is  human,  and  not  divine.  There  is  very  little  reason  or  wit  in  adopt- 
ing a  theory  which  has  and  can  have  no  foundation  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  and  then  explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  her  history  bv  it.  Be 
certain  that  your  theory  is  true  and  undeniable  before  you  undertake  to 
use  it. 


4.  Hymns  of  the  Oiurch ;  The  Nativity,  and  other  Poems.  By  the 
Rev.  M.  a.  Wallace.  Portland :  Sanborn  &  Carter.  1853.  12mo. 
pp.  321. 

The  "  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  which  give  the  general  title  to  this 
not  unhandsomely  printed  volume,  fill  just  eight  pages ;  "  The  Nativity,*' 
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fills  twelve  pages ;  the  '*  other  Poems  "  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
and  consist  of  several  pieces  entitled  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Westj  that  is,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Men  and  Thint^s,  St.  John,  a  Sacred  Drama^  Occasional 
Pieces,  some  sacred,  some  i)rofane,  Odes  of  Horace,  Virgil's  PastaralSt 
the  Cathemerinon  from  St.  Prudentius,  and  Ernanuel,  the  Vtrgin-Bom^ 
modified  from  the  Latin  of  Sannazar,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Of  the  merits  of  such  a  medley  of  Christianity  and 
heathenism  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  favorably.  The  author  is  undoubtedly 
a  passable  versifier,  and  may  be  a  very  deserving  priest,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  poet.  He  hints  in  his  Preface  that 
his  pieces  will  be  approved  or  condemned  by  the  reader  according  as  he 
is  or  is  not  a  Catholic ;  we  think  he  will  find  as  severe  critics  among 
Catholics  as  he  will  among  non-Catholics.  We  do  not  discover  much 
Catholicity  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  or  in  the  Corydon  and  Alexis  of 
Virgil,  and  we  certainly  do  not  recognize  it  as  an  article  of  faith  to  regard 
as  Catholic  whatever  trash  a  Catholic  may  choose  to  write.  Catholic  lit- 
erature in  its  poetic  department  is  not  so  poor  as  to  make  us  thankful  for 
such  small  favors  as  we  have  here.  Sannazar  was  a  poet,  but  he  wrote  in 
the  abominable  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  substituted  Dii  in^ 
mortales  for  Holy  Trinity,  and  Sanctus  Zephyrus  for  Holy  Ghost ^  —  a 
taste  which  we  have  no  wish  to  see  revived,  and  which,  happily,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  revive.  The  translation  of  the  Cathemerinon  of  St.  Pru- 
dentius wc  should  gladly  accept,  if  not  mixed  up  in  a  volume  with  the 
Epicureanism  of  Horace  and  the  heathenism  of  VirgiPs  Bucolics.  Bat 
we  have  no  wish  to  treat  the  author  or  the  translator  with  critical  severity  ; 
we  only  say  that  his  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  is  as  offensive  to  good 
taste  as  it  is  to  piety,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  be  a  Catholic  poet,  as 
set  forth  in  his  Preface,  provoke  our  protest.  We  cannot  accept  his  vol- 
ume as  a  specimen  of  what  genius  can  do  when  under  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  our  holy  religion.  We  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  Catholic 
literature,  and  a  Catholic  who  cannot  sing  better  than  a  pagan  or  a  heretic 
may  as  well  confine  himself  to  praying  and  giving  of  thanks,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  sing  at  all.    He  can  save  his  soul,  though  he  be  no  poet. 


5.  iS^.  Joseph'* s  Manual,  containing  a  Selection  of  Prayers,  for  Public  and 
Private  Devotion ;  ivith  a  Briff  Exposition  of  tlie  Caiholic  Religion, 
Compiled  from  Approved  Sources,  Boston  :  Donahoe.  1853.  24mo. 
pp.  696. 

Our  publishers  wish  to  have  each  a  prayer-book  of  their  own.  Messrs. 
Murphy  &  Co.  have  St.  Vincent's  MannaJ;  Messrs.  Dunigan  &  Brother 
publish  ne  Ursuline  Manual,  Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.  Tiie  Golden  Manual^ 
and  Mr.  Douahoe  has  now  issued  a  new  compilation  under  the  title  of  ^SK. 
Joseph's  Manual.  They  are  all  excellent  manuals,  but,  as  tastes  difier, 
some  will  prefer  one  and  some  another.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw 
any  comparison  between  them,  or  to  give  the  preference  to  one  over 
another  of  them.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  one  before  us  is  superior 
to  many  others,  but,  as  far  as  wc  have  examined  it,  we  are  much  pleased 
with  its  contents  and  arrangement.  The  various  devotions  appear  to  be 
selected  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  an 
especial  favorite  with  a  large  class  of  our  Catholic  population.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief,  but  a  very  valuable,  exposition  of  the  Catholic  religion^ 
and  it  contains  the  Hymns  for  Vespers  throughout  the  year. 
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6.  Des  Etudes  dassiques  et  Etudes  Professionnelles.  Par  ARsiNi  Ca- 
HOUR,  S.  J.  Seconde  Edition,  publico  par  le  Comity  de  I'EnseignmeDt 
libre,  sans  le  Presidence  de  M.  le  Comte  Mal^.  A  Paris.  Chez 
Mme.  Ye  Poassielgue-Rusand,  Editeur.     1853.    8vo.    pp.  302. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  author  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work. 
We  have  read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  but  we  have  now  no  room 
to  speak  of  it  according  to  its  merits.  Its  subject  is  one  which  we  have 
already  discussed  ii  apropos  of  the  Ver  Rongeur  of  the  Abbe  Gaume,  ,but 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  it  in  a  future  number,  and  to  discuss  it 
at  some  length  in  connection  with  the  educational  movements  going  on  in 
our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 


7.   Witchcraft :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,    By  Cornelius  Mathews.    Lon- 
don :  Bogue.     1852. 

This  Tragedy  is  by  one  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  our  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  by  a  pretended  translation  of  it  in  the  Bevue  Contemporaine  by 
M.  Philander  Chasles,  who  appears  to  do  the  reviewing  of  English  and 
American  books  fur  the  instruction  and  delectation  of  French  human- 
ity. As  we  read  it  in  the  French  translation,  we  could  make  very  little  of 
it,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  recognize  in  it  a  single  trait  of  our  old  Puri- 
tan society,  or  of  far-famed  **  Salem  Witchcraft."  We  could  see  in  it 
nothing  of  Mr.  Mathews,  who  possesses  in  a  certain  line  no  mean  abilities, 
is  in  many  respects  a  worthy  rival  of  Dickens,  and  in  some  his  superior, 
and  we  wondered  what  folly  he  had  been  committing.  We  were  there- 
fore led  to  examine  the  work  in  our  mother  tongue,  and  we  find  it  as  un- 
like M.  Philander  Chasles*s  work,  as  the  Henriade  is  unlike  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Mr.  Mathews's  Tragedy  is  really  a  spirited  work,  the  production 
of  intellect  and  poetical  genius,  and  one  of  which  as  an  American  we  are 
far  from  being  ashamed.  We  hope  M.  Philander  Chasles  will  attempt 
to  do  no  more  English  works  into  French,  and  recommend  him  to  learn 
English  before  he  undertakes  again  to  criticize,  either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably, our  literature. 


8.    On  Fashions.    From  the  French  of  Father  Boone,  S.  J.    Balti* 
more  :  Murphy  &  Co.     1853. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  has  a  great  spirit,  and  is  one  which  we  rec- 
ommend all  parents  to  read  and  study,  and  all  fashionable  people  to 
commit  to  memory.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  many  souls  are  ruined  by 
what  passes  for  fashionable  dress,  or  what  is  more  properly  denominated 
undress. 


9.  Happy  Nights  at  Hazel  Nook;   or   Cottage  Stories.      By  Harriet 
Farley.    Boston :  Dayton  &  Wentworth.     1854.     16mo.    pp.  256. 

This  is  intended  as  a  gift-book  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  is 
X  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated.    Some  of  the  designs  are  very  men- 
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torious,  though  the  execution  is  not  as  good  as  they  deserve.  The  author 
is  not  a  Catholic,  but  her  stories  are  very  prettily  told,  are  quite  interest 
ing,  and  as  unobjectionable  as  any  thing  that  we  can  expect  from  a  noiH 
Catholic  source.  She  is  a  very  estimable  lady,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
public  by  the  Lowell  Offering:,  which  she  edited  for  several  years  with  ao 
much  credit  to.  herself.  We  have  no  doubt  that  her  Happy  Nights^ 
written  in  a  cheerful  and  amiable  spirit,  will  be  a  favorite  with  ^e  youqg 
folks.  « 


10.  Discourses  and  Essays  on  Theological  and  Speculative  Topics,    ByRcv. 
Stephen  Farley.     Boston:  Farley.     1851.     12mo.    pp.400. 

This  is  a  Unitarian  work,  and  therefore  one  which  we  can  in  no  aenae 
approve ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  works  that  has  recently  issued  from 
the  Unitarian  press,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  Unitarians. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  too  serious  and  too  intellectaal  for  their 
«taste.  Its  author  was  not  educated  under  the  influence  of  Unitarianism, 
and  had  an  intellectual  culture  that  is  never  to  be  looked  for  in  those  who 
are  brought  up  Unitarians. 


11.   Red  Brook;  or  Who  HI  buy  my  Water-cresses 7    By  Francis  For- 
rester, Esq.    Boston :  Rand.     1853. 

A  VERY  pretty  little  story,  with  a  fine  pagan  moral,  smacking  slightly 
of  the  Temperance  humbug,  but  as  good  as  modern  paganism  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce. 


12.    The  Southern  Quarterly  Revieio.     Charleston:  Walker  &  Bnike. 
July,  1853. 

This  Quarterly  Review  has  passed,  we  learn,  under  the  editorial  con- 
trol of  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  literary  men 
of  our  country,  and  favorably  known  by  several  publications  of  great  litei^ 
ary  merit.  It  is  for  the  South  what  the  North  American  Review  is  for  the 
North,  and  more  spirited  and  original.  It  has  a  freedom  and  freshness 
about  it  that  we  like,  a  boldness  and  independence  that  we  admire,  and  is 
less  under  the  influence  of  literary  coteries  and  party  cliques  than  any 
other  periodica]  of  the  kind  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  not  saying  that  we  approve  its  opinions  on  all  subjects,  or 
agree  with  the  general  tenor  of  its  speculations.  It  is  non-CatholiCy  bat 
never  violently  anti-Catholic  in  any  of  the  numbers  we  have  seen. 


13.    Calmstorm^  the  Reformer,    A  Dramatic   Comment,     New  Tork : 
Tinson.     1853.. 

This  is  a  work  of  a  good  deal  of  merit,  written  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  elder  English  dramatists.  It  is  a  two-edged  satire,  and  worthy  to 
be  read  alike  by  our  would-be  Reformers  and  the  great  body  of  those  who 
oppose  them.  Calmstorm  is  a  visionary,  and  lus  enemies  are  unprin- 
cipled, living  by  abuses. 


